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ADYEETISEMENT. 


In  his  preface  to  the  Latin  edition  of  Swedenborg's  "De 
Animoi!^  Dr.  Emanuel  Tafel  mentions  a  short  tract  entitled  "  Dt 
Ontologiaj^  which  was  bound  in  the  same  MS.  volume  with  the 
larger  treatise.  The  publication  of  this  tract,  Dr.  Tafel  says, 
was  omitted  at  the  time  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Swe- 
denborg  Society,  yet  he  deemed  it  of  such  importance  that  he 
irave  its  table  of  contents  in  the  preface  before  mentioned. 
S.is  special  notice  in  so  distinguished  a  quarter,  and  the  ready 
access  given  to  Swedenborg's  posthumous  MSS.  by  the  Photo- 
lithographic copies  of  them,  so  ably  edited  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Tafel, 
led  to  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  tract  The  gen- 
erosity of  a  Boston  gentleman,*  who  had  seen  a  notice  of  its 
contents,  supplied  the  means  for  its  publication. 

It  is  believed  that  the  treatise  will  be  useftd  in  more  clearly 
defining  certain  philosophical  terms  in  frequent  use  through- 
out Swedenborg's  scientific  writings.  Although  it  was  probably 
written  at  some  period  prior  to  the  author's  illumination,  it 
seems  quite  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  meaning  of  those  terms 
remained  essentially  the  same  in  his  Theological  works. 

The  translator  is  quite  aware  of  imperfections  in  his  perform- 
ance. His  task,  though  brief,  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  hand- 
writing of  the  original  is  in  parts  so  obscure  that  there  are  still  a 
few  passages  in  which  the  text  has  not  been  determined  beyond 

*  Sot.  Win*  S.  Al^^. 
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4  ADVERTISEMENT. 

doubt.  Moreover,  in  subjects  so  purely  abstract,  perfect  accu- 
racy and  perspicuity  are  difficult  of  attainment  If  these  have 
been  at  all  approached,  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  able  assist- 
ance of  friends  who  have  kindly  reviewed  both  the  Latin  tran- 
scription and  the  subsequent  version.  Without  desiring  to 
render  them  responsible  for  his  own  short-comings,  the  trans- 
lator acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Dr.  S.  H.  Worcester, 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  Prest.  P.  Bewail,  of  Urbana  Uni- 
versity. 

Urbaka,  Ohio,  Not.  6th,  1880. 
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ONTOLOGY.* 


CHAPTEE   I. 

FOKM— FOKMAL  CAUSE. 

Form  is  divided  into  external  and  intemal.  External  or 
extrimi^  form  is  that  which  is  outside  of  the  essence  of  a  sub- 
stance. Thus  indeed  every  accidental  form  might  be  called 
an  external  form ;  but  by  extrinsic  form  we  understand  an 
exemplary  cause  or  idea,  according  to  the  likeness  of  which 
an  effect  is  produced.  Intrinsic  form  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  thing  formed  either  substantial  or  accidental.  Ac- 
cidental form  is  that  which  exists  in  a  substance,  whether 
that  substance  be  spiritual  or  material,  and  which,  together 
with  that  substance,  in  which  it .  exists,  constitutes  an  acci- 
dental compound.  Intrinsic  substantial  form  is  either  form- 
ing or  assisting.  When  forming^  it  is  either  regarded  as  one 
part  of  a  physical  compound,  and  is  then  called  the  form 
of  that  part,  or  it  is  regarded  as  the  whole  of  whatever 
belongs  to  any  given  substance,  and  is  then  called  the  form 
of  the  whole.  Thus  the  whole  essence  of  the  natural  body 
is  called  its  form  in  this  sense.  Of  form  separable  from 
matter  there  exists  only  one  example,  namely,  the  rational 
soul.  Inseparable  form  is  that  which  is  so  bound  to  matter 
that  it  cannot  exist  or  operate  outside  of  matter.  This  also 
makes  generic  and  specific  forms.  Assisting  form  is  that 
which  does  not  actuate  or  form  its  own  matter,  but  only 
assists  it,  bestowing  upon  it  motion  and  operation.  Form,  in 
a  wider  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  divided  into  metaphysical 

*  See  vol.  vi.,  pp.  323-^2,  PhotoliOi.  7 
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thing  be  a  form  at  all,  this  it  derives  from  matter.  The  re- 
sult ie  that  three  principles  are  established,  namely,  matter, 
form,  and  the  privation  of  form.  All  that  is  matter  from 
which  is  form,  but  the  word  material  has  a  different  sense  so 
far  as  it  is  opposed  to  spiritual. 

Spiritual  form,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  called  a  con- 
struction, composition,  or  determination  of  parts,  for  all  these 
are  terms  which  apply  to  forms  purely  material  and  corporeal. 
Yet  in  spiritual  forms  there  must  be  nndei-stood  a  certain 
determination,  yea  also  an  ordination  of  entities  and  of  forces 
flowing  thence,  which  bear  an  analogy  and  a  certain  corre- 
spondence to  those  which  exist  in  bodies.  For  spiritual  forms 
and  their  operations  exceed  all  ideas  which  are  material,  or 
which  are  joined  to  material  things,  yea  even  the  very  words 
by  which  those  ideas  are  expressed.  For  there  exist  higher 
analogies  which  are  too  unlimited  and  too  undefined  to  be 
expressed  by  them.  Moreover  spiritual  forms  have  this  in 
common  with  others,  that  spirits  derive  from  their  form  the 
fact  that  they  are  such  as  they  are  understood  to  be  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  there  is  given  such  a  variety  of  spirit,  or 
of  spiritual  forms. 

In  the  mean  time  Simple  forms,  or  forms  simply  consid- 
ered, are  superior  and  inferior ;  of  which  some,  or  all,  may 
occur  in  a  compound  form  ;  as,  in  the  animal  body,  in  which 
forma  simply  considered  are  all  contained ;  and  because  we 
cannot  understand  of  what  quality  corporeal  form  can  be, 
without  the  understanding  of  simple  forms,  therefore  these 
latter  nmst  be  explained. 

External  form  is  taken  in  two  senses:  first  as  inferior  form; 
for  inferior  form  is  always  exterior,  and  superior  is  always 
interior.  Thus  the  rational  mind  is  an  internal  form,  while 
the  body  is  an  external  form ;  or,  cause  is  internal  form  and 
effect  is  external  form :  since,  indeed,  effect  reveals,  as  in  an 
image,  its  own  causp.    Under  external  form  also  are  included 
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tlie  outward  construction  and  determination  of  the  body, 
whence  are  derived  its  comeliueas  or  deformity,  its  beauty 
and  loveliness.  Thia  external  form  is  equally  the  image  of 
the  internal  form,  for  in  like  manner  as  form  has  its  deter- 
minations, so  also  it  should  have  its  terminations,  which  truly 
correspond  with  its  internal  determination.  For  example, 
every  circular  form  must  consist  of  perpetual  circles  as  ils 
parts;  and  the  common  circle  itself,  by  its  own  determi- 
nation indicates  what  its  internal  form  is.  Tims  internal 
and  external  forms  will  correspond.  Othei-wise  an  angular 
form  might  externally  assume  the  circular  form,  or  even 
the  spiral,  not  however  of  itself  or  of  its  own  nature,  but 
from  art.  From  its  very  hardness,  coldness,  or  resistiince, 
it  appears  that  the  form  itself  is  angular.  It  must  therefore  be 
seen  whether  the  internal  form  produces  naturally  the  external, 
thus  whether  they  correspond,  or  whether  some  more  perfect 
form  have  been  superinduced  upon  it:  as,  for  instance,  the 
human  form  impressed  or  engraved  upon  wax,  marble,  or 
brass.  That  a  form  may  be  truly  human,  in  every  smallest 
part  there  must  be  something  human,  or  inspired  with  a  human 
soul. 

Everythingmust  have  its  own  form,  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing from  whence  is  derived  its  actuality  or  essence,  its  quid- 
diiy  (a  word  I  would  like),  its  quality,  causality,  and  its  very 
faculty  of  acting  and  being  acted  ujwn.  Thus  a  thing  without 
form  is  an  atom  of  no  principle,  that  is  nothing.  Each  thing, 
mode,  sense,  or  force  has  its  own  form.  Every  body,  viscua, 
or  part,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  aa  the  blood,  the  animal  spirit, 
yea  the  soul  itself,  has  its  form.  Every  society,  least  and 
greatest,  has  its  own  form  of  government,  its  dependence 
and  relation  to  others,  its  order,  laws,  and  other  things, 
which  are  determined  along  witli  its  form. 
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CHAPTEE    11. 

FIGUKE. 

In  a  compound,  wliicli  is  not  continuous,  all  the  parts  have 
a  determined  position  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  boun- 
dary of  an  extent  is  called  figure.  A  finite  compound  ens  is 
endowed  with  a  certain  figure.  A  compound  ens  in  imagi- 
nary space,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist,  designates  a  figure 
agreeing  with  its  own ;  a  plane  figure  if  its  own  be  plane ;  a 
hollow  figure  if  its  own  be  convex ;  and  a  convex  figure  if 
its  own  be  concave.  If  to  a  compound  ens  certain  parts  be 
added,  or  if  from  the  same  any  be  taken  away  or  transposed, 
and  in  the  boundary  of  its  extent  anything  occurs  which  was 
different  before,  the  figure  of  those  parts  is  changed.  But  if 
nothing  then  occurs  which  was  not  in  the  same  manner  com- 
prehended under  their  former  boundary,  their  figure  is  not 
changed.  Figure  is  an  accident ;  for  figure  is  not  a  modi- 
fiable ens.  For  since  figure  is  the  boundary  of  an  extent, 
we  cannot  conceive  any  other  change  in  it,  than  that  it  be 
taken  away,  or  that  another  be  substituted  in  its  place.  In- 
deed we  can  by  no  means  conceive  that  it  possesses  intrinsic 
determinations,  of  which  some  are  changed  into  others,  while 
still  others  remain  the  same,  nor  consequently  that  it  is  like  a 
subject  which  is  capable  of  diverse  determinations,  since  such 
a  subject  is  the  extent  which  is  limited ;  but  the  boundary  of 
the  same  is  not  so.     Therefore  figure  is  an  accident. 

Wolf's  Ontology. 

Figure  appears  as  though  it  might  signify  external  form, 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  them.  External  form  refers 
itself  to  its  internal  as  to  something  continuous  with  it ;  as, 
for  example,  the  expression  of  the  face,  of  the  actions  and  of 
the  speech,  to  the  mind.  In  so  far  as  the  face  itself  is  re- 
garded as  the  external  form  of  the  human  head,  and  ref^ 
itself  to  the  internal  form  of  the  same,  it  must  not  be  called 
a  figure ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  separately  £rom  that 
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form,  and  indeed  is  regarded  as  a  surface,  which  belongs  to 
planometry,  it  is  called  a  figure ;  wherefore  there  is  given  a 
figure  of  the  face,  a  figure  of  the  mouth,  of  the  nose,  of  the 
eye ;  but  the  form  involves  all  these  at  once.  In  Greometrics, 
figure  difiers  from  form  as  a  plane  from  a  cube,  and  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  figure  is  like  that  of  a  geometric  figure  con- 
sidered as  regards  its  integral  construction  and  its  nature 
resulting  thence,  being  that  of  a  compound.  Thus  form  is 
withdrawn  from  figure,  the  more  it  is  raised  to  the  higher 
powers,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  cube  of  a  square,  and  the  cube 
of  a  cube,  and  so  on :  for  these  are  far  removed  from  the 
measure  of  plane  surfaces.  So  also  there  are  superior 
forms,  which  cannot  be  called  figured  forms,  because  they 
are  not  bounded  by  space  within  themselves,  but  only 
by  imaginary  space  without  themselves :  for  in  order  that 
they  may  include  space  in  themselves,  there  must  be  refer- 
ence to  some  centre,  superficies  or  diameter;  and  further, 
when  these  perish,  as  they  do  when  such  determinations 
exist,  then  perishes  also  the  idea  of  space ;  because  in  form 
itself,  there  is  no  idea  of  space,  but  the  latter  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  outside  of  it.  Such  form  also  is  free  from  figure, 
because  it  is  free  from  space  and  extent ;  moreover  it  is  with- 
out every  limitation.  Thus  superior  forms  gradually  recede 
from  the  idea  of  space  and  figure,  as  they  are  more  highly 
elevated.  Therefore,  as  determinaiions  regarded  as  mithin  a 
space  constitute  form^  so  terminations  regarded  as  it  were 
without  that  space f  constitute  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  form  of  which  there  are  given  no  terminations,  except  such 
forms  as  may  be  regarded  as  continuous,  the  figure  itself 
must  be  ideally  conceived  as  without  that  form,  and  not,  as 
though  it  were  adjoined  to  it.  For  a  form  which  occupies  no 
space  r^arded  as  such  in  itself,  cannot  be  said  to  be  termi- 
nated,  bat  its  terminus,  or  its  every  termination,  must  be 
conceived  as  occupying  space  outside  of  that  form. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

ORGAN— STRUCTURE. 

An  organic  body,  by  virtue  of  its  composition,  is  suited  to 
its  own  peculiar  action.  A  simple  organic  body  is  one  which 
is  composed  of  no  other  organic  parts.  The  reverse  is  true 
of  a  compound  organic  body.  The  essence  of  an  organic 
body  consists  in  its  structure.  The  reason  of  those  things 
which  enter  into  an  organic  body,  in  so  far  as  it  is  or- 
ganic, whether  they  are  actually  in  it,  or  may  be  in  it,  is 
contained  in  its  structure.  In  that  same  structure  ought  to 
be  contained  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  organic  body  is 
suited  to  an  action  of  that  peculiar  kind.  If  the  parts  of  an 
organic  body  consist  of  mixed  matter,  and  the  mixture  of 
it  be  in  any  manner  dissolved,  the  organic  body  perishes. 

Wolf. 

^^  ■ 

Structure  is  the  same  as  form,  but  only  in  compounds, 
which  are  physically  and  mechanically  considered,  and  to 
which  are  attributed  parts,  space,  extent,  mass,. magnitude, 
matter,  weight,  motion,  figure,  and  the  like;  but  form  is 
something  more  universal  and  is  given  also  in  more  simple 
things,  yea  in  the  most  simple,  with  the  proviso,  nevertheless 
that  structure  corresponds  with  it.  For  such  things,  as  those 
above  mentioned,  must  be  conceived  as  residing  in  each  and 
every  form,  although  they  be  not  actually  in  it,  but  in  their 
stead  certain  analogous  and  more  interior  qualities,  which 
cannot  be  so  named  or  to  which  such  predicates  do  not 
apply. 

An  organ  is  an  instrument  and  supposes  some  principle  or 
principal  cause  by  which  it  is  brought  into  action ;  so  that  it 
does  not  possess  in  itself  a  principle  of  action,  unless  so  far  as  it 
derives  it  from  another  cause  holding  the  chief  place.  The 
human  body  is  purely  organic,  the  soul  being  its  active  princi- 
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pie.  In  like  manner  the  body  consists  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  organs  or  instruments  of  the  active  soul.  The  term  organic 
is  properly  predicated  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  term  instrument  belongs  to  things  without  life. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 


STATE— CHANGES  OP  STATE. 


From  the  determination  of  the  changeable  properties  of  a 
thing  arises  its  state^  so  that  state  is  the  co-existence  of 
changeable  properties,  with  the  same  in  a  fixed  condition. 
If  state  consist  of  intrinsic  changeable  properties,  namely,  of 
modes,  it  is  called  internal ;  if  of  extrinsic  properties,  such  as 
are  the  relations  of  the  thing  to  other  things,  it  is  called  ex- 
ternal state.  If  the  same  changeable  properties  exist  in  two 
things,  A  and  B,  their  states  are  the  same :  if  diverse,  their 
states  are  diverse.  If  the  changeable  properties,  which  are 
predicated  of  a  thing,  do  not  remain  the  same,  its  state  is 
changed.  The  internal  state  of  a  thing  is  changed  if  its 
modes  do  not  remain  the  same;  but  its  external  state  is 
changed  if  its  relations  to  other  things  do  not  remain  the 
same.  A  finite  ens  may  have  now  some  states  and  then 
others,  but  it  cannot  have  all  at  the  same  time.        Wolf. 

State  is  the  co-existence  of  determinations  in  any  given 
form ;  as,  in  the  circle,  the  co-existence  of  the  determination 
of  the  diameters  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre. 
The  state  of  the  circle  is  not  changed  so  long  as  the  circle 
remains  a  drcle.  When  the  circle  is  expanded  and  contracted, 
then  ite  state  is  not  changed,  but  ite  forc^  are  varied  and 
modified,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  variation  and  modiftca- 
Hon  of  Us  forces^  from  which  variation  and  modification  new 
forms  and  new  states  are  wont  to  be  formed,  the  essence  of  the 
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circle  remainiug  the  same.  From  such  variation  in  the  ani- 
mal body  vital  actions  are  produced  ;  and  in  the  atmospheric 
world,  modifications,  which,  in  the  sensory  organs,  become 


Changes  of  stale  are  changes  of  determinations  in  any 
given  form  in  respect  to  their  co-existence ;  as,  in  circular 
forms,  in  i-espect  to  the  co-existence  of  their  determinations, 
that  is,  of  the  radii  towards  the  centre ;  thus,  when  the  de- 
termination of  the  centre  is  changed,  the  state  of  the  circle 
is  changed,  as  when  it  is  transformed  into  an  ellipse,  a 
cycloid,  a  conoid,  a  parabola,  and  other  figures.  So  also  it 
is  with  all  other  forms,  except  in  angular  forms,  where  there 
is  no  change  of  form  without  its  destruction  and  removal ; 
tliere  is  only  given  a  change  of  figure.  These  changes  of 
state  are  called  changes  of  modes ;  for  these  changes  them- 
selves produce  among  themselves  new  forms,  which  are  prop- 
erly called  modifications,  but  in  the  animal  body,  sensations. 
By  means  of  such  changes  imaginations  are  effected,  for 
these  are  so  many  ideas,  which  are  reproduced  by  similar 
changes  of  state.  For  this  reason  modifications  correspond 
to  sensations:  for  changes  are  either  of  forces  or  of  modes. 
The  perfection  of  superior  forms  consists  in  mutability  of 
state,  or  of  states;  for  the  soul,  from  any  change  of  any 
organic  form  in  its  own  body,  understands  the  state  of  it  and 
what  it  signifies ;  for,  without  change  of  some  kind,  no  sen- 
sation is  given  and  no  perception,  still  less  any  action.  From 
changes  of  state,  or  variation  of  modes,  new  forms  exist,  thus 
succesMvely,  before  they  do  simultaneously,  or  before  they 
co-exist;  for,  there  may  be  given  common  states,  under 
which  are  contained  many  particular  ones, — universal  states, 
beneath  which  are  singular  ones, — and  general  states, 
including  specific  and  individual  ones.  A  common  and 
universal  state  is  formed  from  those  which  are  jjarticular 
and  singular.    There  are  equations  which  are  composed  sue- 
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cessively  by  reasonings  and  analogies.  On  the  same  principle 
'we  reason,  that,  while  in  finite  existences  there  can  be  given 
several  states  at  the  same  time  which  are  not  self-created, 
there  are  infinitely  more  in  superior  forms. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

SUBSTANCE. 

Wolf.  Substance  is  an  indestructible  and  modifiable  sub- 
ject ;  or  it  is  the  subject  of  intrinsic  determinations  constant 
and  variable ;  or,  substance  is  a  subject  in  which  the  essentials 
and  attributes  are  the  same,  while  its  modes  are  successively 
varied.  Aristotle.  It  is  an  ens  which  subsists  of  itself 
and  sustains  accidents.  Leibnitz,  to  the  ordinary  notion  of 
substance,  adds  that  of  action  as  its  genuine  characteristic,  so 
that  by  its  power  of  acting  it  may  properly  be  distinguished 
from  accidents.  Descartes  defines  substance  as  a  thing 
which  so  exists  that  it  needs  no  other  thing  for  its  own  ex- 
istence. Such  is  his  idea  of  God.  Clauberg  in  like  manner 
understands  substance  as  a  thing  which  so  exists  it  needs  no 
other  subject  for  its  own  existence ;  moreover  that  its  opposite 
is  accident,  which  exists,  as  it  were,  in  some  other  subject  or 
whose  esse  is  to  be  in  something.  But,  according  to  the  school- 
men, God  is  not  in  predicates,  but  is  above  all  predicates. 
Locke  adheres  to  the  common  notion  of  substance  and  does  not 
vance  beyond  it,  while  he  calls  it  the  substratum  or  basis  of 
qualities,  which  have  the  power  of  producing  in  us  simple 
ideas,  and  which  are  commonly  called  accidents.  Wolf.  The 
common  notion  of  substance  is  imaginary.  The  state  of  sub- 
stance can  be  changed ;  whence  we  infer  that  substances  are 
endowed  with  force.  In  substances,  whose  state  is  actually 
changed,  there  is  a  continuous  attempt  at  action.  Accidents 
cannot  exist  without  substances.  In  a  compound  entity 
nothing  substantial  is  given  except  simple  entities.  There 
are  no  substances  except  simple  substances,  and  compound 
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entities  are  aggregates  of  simple  substances.  Therefore  simple 
substance  only  is  properly  substance.  It  is,  however,  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  usage  to  call  all  compound  entities, 
in  the  material  world,  substances.  Robert  Green,  an  Eng- 
lishman, argues  that  substance  differs  from  accident  in  the 
possession  of  active  force.  If  there  be  force  in  a  compound 
substance,  it  should  result  from  the  forces  of  the  simple  sub- 
stances composing  it. 

In  the  modifications  of  things  nothing  substantial  perishes 
or  is  produced.     Wolf. 

Substance  is  that  which  in  itself  possesses  its  own  esse. 
Primary  substances  are  such  primarily,  properly  and  princi- 
pally; they  are  individual  entities,  singular  substances  and 
the  fundamentals  of  all  things,  which  are  in  them  and  which 
are  predicated  of  them.  Secondary  universal  substances  are 
genera  and  species.  They  are  by  this  author  divided  into 
most  univei-sal,  universal,  generic,  specific  and  individual. 
He  supjioses  primary  substances  to  be  accidents:  also  that 
there  are  given  spiritual  and  incorjxireal  substances,  as,  angels 
and  souls.     Dupleix. 

That  subject  in  which  exist  all  those  things  which  we  find 
meeting  in  a  real  thing  we  call  substance.  When  we  con- 
sider this,  of  what  quality  it  is,  we  are  able  to  attribute 
nothing  to  it,  because  we  may  remove  all  its  qualities 
from  it  and  include  them  among  accidents.  The  substan- 
tial of  things  is  therefore  said  to  be  unknown.  Thus  the 
notion  of  substance  is  imaginary,  and  consequently  substance 
itself,  such  as  we  commonly  imagine  it,  is  an  imaginary 
ens.  Descartes  has  well  observed  that  substance  cannot 
be  conceived  of,  unless  by  means  of  a  certain  primary 
determination,  to  which  all  the  other  determinations  are 
referred:  although  he  may  not  be  regarded  as  having  pro- 
gressed so  far,  so  long  as  he  holds  extension  to  be  the  fun- 
damental constituent  of  corporeal  substance,  and  tliought, 
that  of  incorporeal  substance,  since  something  more  universal 
is  given  in  each.  If  the  state  of  substances  is  changed,  that 
they  are  endowed  with  force,  follows  of  necessity.  Let  us 
suppose  that  only  one  substance  exists,  and  that  its  state  is 
changed;  tliere  will  be  given  in  that  substance  a  sufficient 
reason  of  that  change,  and  so  action  will  be  given ;  where- 
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fore,  since,  in  a  thing  which  acts,  there  must  be  admitted 
something  which  contains  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  of  the 
actuality  of  the  action,  and  so,  a  certain  force ;  as  a  conse- 
quence, substance  itself  must  be  endowed  with  force. 

Wolf. 

Substances  like  forms  are  simple  and  compound,  prior  and 
posterior,  superior  and  inferior ;  but  properly  speaking  and 
with  regard  to  first  principles,  there  are  no  substances  given, 
except  such  as  are  simple,  first  and  supreme,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  perfect.  Yet  posterior  and  compound 
substances  must  also  be  called  substances,  in  so  far  as  forms, 
attributes,  changes,  modes,  accidents  and  qualities  appertain 
to  them.  In  like  manner,  every  form  distinct  from  othei's  is 
a  substance  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  subject  in  which  form  resides, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  adjoined  to  and  predicated  of  form. 
Thus  substance  remains  substance,  although  the  state  of  its 
form  be  changed.  For  nothing  substantial  perishes  or  is  pro- 
duced by  variation  or  modification  of  form.  In  this  all  defini- 
tions can  coincide ;  but  to  give  a  single  definition,  which  shall 
exhaust  all  the  qualities  of  substance,  I  scarcely  believe  to  be 
possible,  yet  that  they  all  do  coincide  can  be  shown.  In 
superior  substances,  predicates,  accidents  and  qualities  have 
no  place,  for  these  are  above  all  notion  of  predicates. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  substances,  they  must  be  modi- 
fiable and  able  to  change  their  states,  thus  they  must  be  en- 
dowed with  force.  The  modifications  themselves,  which  are 
changes  of  state,  or  variations  of  forces,  although  they  are 
forms,  can  by  no  means  be  called  substances,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  substance ;  for,  regarded  in  themselves,  the  modifi- 
cations are  not  modifiable  and  cannot  change  their  state, 
being  only  the  operations  of  substances,  which  latter  do 
change  their  states.  Thus,  thought  cannot  be  called  sub- 
stance, nor  can  sensation.  For  the  sensory  organs  are  the 
very  substance  of  the  sensations ;  viz. :  the  eye  is  the  organic 
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substance  of  the  sensation  of  sight;  the  ear,  of  hearing;  the 
tongue,  of  taste ;  the  brain,  of  all  the  sensations ;  also,  the 
cortical  glands  are  the  organic  substances  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  along  with  what  is  purely  of  the  understanding  they 
belong  to  thought.  Therefore  the  sensories  are  substances, 
because  they  are  organic  forms ;  sensations,  however,  are  not. 
The  whole  body  is  a  substance  composed  of  all  organic  sub- 
stances. The  soul  is  a  substance  whose  operations  are  spiritual, 
for  it  is  a  form  and  indeed  a  spiritual  form.  In  like  manner 
with  other  things.  Active  and  motive  force  ought  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  like  substance,  though  of  another  nature.  It  is 
not  substance,  however,  but  only  appears  so. 
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MATTER— MATERIAL. 


All  matter  is  in  continual  motion.  If  matter  does  not 
change  its  place  it  is  owing  to  the  resistance  of  contiguous 
things. .  The  active  force  in  a  body  should  be  conceived  to  be 
quite  as  durable  as  the  matter  in  it.  Matter  and  active  force 
are  not  substances.  In  the  elements  are  contained  the  ulti- 
mate reasons  of  those  things  which  are  discerned  in  material 
things ;  consequently  in  simple  substances  is  contained  the 
ultimate  reason  why  matter  and  active  force  appear  as  two 
substances  diverse  from  each  other.  That  which  is  deter- 
mined in  a  compound  ens  is  called  matter ;  whence  a  com- 
pound CTis  is  said  to  consist  of  matter.  The  word  matter  is 
taken  more  widely,  so  as  to  designate  the  substantial,  because 
by  means  of  essential  determinations  it  is  made  specific,  so  that 
this  particular  ens  comes  forth,  and  not  anotlier ;  but  from 
this  looser  signification  we  verv  properly  abstain,  lest  while 
attributing  matter  to  simple  substances  in  its  transcendental 
signification,  we  may  seem  to  attribute  it  to  them  in  its  phys- 
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ical  signification,  which  latter  obtains  in  common  speech,  and 
is  contained  in  the  definition  of  it  Matter  therefore  is  called 
matter  from  which  [ex  qu£\j  to  distinguish  it  from  a  sub- 
ject, which  latter  is  called  matter  in  which  [in  qu£\j  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  an  object,  which  last  is  termed  matter 
about  which  [circa  qitam].  Wolf. 

Matter  is  presented  to  our  consideration  in  three  modes. 
1.  That  it  is  the  subject  and  seat  of  form  and  accidents:  thus, 
the  body  is  the  seat  of  the  rational  soul,  which  is  its  form,  and 
of  many  accidents.  2.  In  so  far  as  anything  is  made  out  of 
it ;  as,  out  of  wood.  3.  As  the  subject  of  an  agent ;  as  wood, 
of  fire.  Thus  we  have  matter  in  which,  out  of  which,  and  by 
means  of  which.  Primal  matter  is  sometimes  considered  as 
without  form  and  accident,  and  then  it  is  mental ;  but  natural 
matter  is  first  without  form,  and  is,  as  it  were,  before  form  and 
the  subject  of  form  and  accidents.  Secondary  matter  is  an 
efiect,  it  being  joined  to  primal  form.  If  we  speak  of  matter 
as  the  principle  of  natural  causes,  we  understand  only  primal 
matter.  Primal  matter  when  under  consideration  is  abstruse 
and  obscure.  The  ancient  philosophers  said  that  it  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  understood  in  the  nature  of  things,  unless 
by  means  of  an  indirect  and  imperfect  conception.  Such  was 
Plato's  mode  of  expressing  it.  Aristotle's  thus:  tiiat  that 
which  must  be  considered  as  without  form  and  accidents, 
must  be  understood  by  means  of  analogy  and  similitude,  as 
you  understand  the  light  by  means  of  which  you  perceive 
things  to  be.  Aristotle  says  that  matter  is  the  primal  sub- 
ject, from  which  all  things  subsist ;  that  all  things  are  born 
at  the  outset  from  themselves  and  not  by  means  of  another, 
and  that  matter  is  that  ultimate  part  into  which  things  are  re- 
solved and  terminated.  If  we  consider  the  evident  order  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  we  necessarily  conceive  of  matter 
before  form,  as  of  something  underlying  and  fundamental, 
from  which,  by  changes  and  by  series,  forms  come  forth. 
Just  as  the  Physicists  say  that  form  is  derived  from  the 
potency  of  matter,  or  from  a  natural  faculty,  potency,  dispo- 
sition, and  aptitude,  which  is  in  it,  for  successively  receiving 
forms.  They  say  that  man  alone  and  his  form  do  not  result 
from  matter.  Aristotle  also  knew  that  this  form  came  from 
some  other  source  than  from  matter.    In  passing  he  asserts  that 
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primd  matter  is  sqiiamed  from  all  fona,  and  that  thenoe 
resalts  all  fbnn.  Dupifix. 

Matter  is  extent  widowed  with  the  force  of  ineitia.  Mat- 
ter is  modified  by  TaiiadoQ  of  figure.  A  sahpiantialpd  jdie- 
nomeoon  is  one  which  appears  like  a  sahscamoe.  Matto*  and 
motiTe  foroe  are  sabstantiated  phenomena ;  yet  motiTe  force 
and  matter  neoeaBarily  appear  as  diTerse  suhstuioesL  Many 
of  the  schoolmen  however  placed  these  in  ocKntzasty  also  re- 
garding them  as  material  and  immaterial  substances;  for 
example,  when  they  said  that  the  sool  was  ample,  they  called 
that  simple,  which  is  not  composed  of  qnantitaitive  parts. 
Unity  is  not  a  nnmber,  bat  is  the  piind|de  of  all  numbers. 

Wou. 


That  is  called  Matter  {maUria)  whidi  is  determined  in 
order  that  form  may  exist,  or,  it  is  that  fiom  whidi  form 
exists ;  for  without  matter  no  determinations  can  be  ^Ten, 
and  hence,  no  form ;  so  that  if  finom  form  you  take  away 
matter,  nothing  remains,  and  its  substance  foils  into  nothing ; 
just  as  if  you  were  to  take  away  the  viscera  finom  the  body, 
or  the  stones  finom  a  house,  which  are  therefore  called  mate- 
rials. It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  ancients  accepted  the 
word  matter — so  likewise,  the  men  of  our  time,  although 
thev  are  unwilling  to  confound  it  with  the  Substantial. 

Anything  Material  {materiale)^  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cording to  every  use  of  speaking,  is  to-day  that  which  is 
heavy,  endowed  with  the  force  of  inertia,  and  which  is  in 
space.  The  word  by  usage  is  taken  from  stones,  marble, 
woods,  and  similar  things,  which  are  called  materials,  but 
to  these  only  so  far  as  they  are  inanimate  and  dense.  The 
same  word  by  no  means  applies  to  simple  things,  such  as  are 
spiritual  substances  and  others.  Wherefore,  in  order  to  avoid 
contradictions  and  disputes,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
primal  elements,  and  substances,  which  is  tlie  reason  that 
such  substances  are  called  immaterial,  that  is,  not  heavy  and 
inert,  not  partaking  of  motion,  part,  or  extent.     But  in  order 
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that  dispute  on  this  point  may  be  avoided,  it  should  be  fully 
defined  what  matter  is,  and  then  what  is  material,  according 
to  the  common  understanding  and  received  usage. 

Matter,  philosophically  understood,  may  be  attributed  even 
to  spiritual  forms,  for  matter  is  that  from  which  form  is, 
whether  you  term  it  substance  or  element.  Without  matter 
from  which  [ez  qud],  form  never  exists:  just  as  without 
object,  there  is  no  sensation,  for  matter  is  the  very  subject 
which  is  determined.  Moreover  we  speak  of  a  "  matter  of 
dispute,"  and  a  matter  of  dispute  is  not  anything  material. 
Thus  we  have  matter  philosophical,  physiological,  and  theo- 
logical. Therefore  matter  philosophically  considered  is  not 
supposed  to  be  heavy,  inert,  and  corporeal,  but  is  regarded 
ka  the  principle  of  being,  and  that  without  which  there  is  no 
determination  and  no  form ;  for  that  something  which  is  de- 
termined is  called  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  physical 
matter,  or  material,  is  only  that  which  is  found  in  the 
lowest  forms,  especially  in  angular  form  and  in  the  earth. 
Material  of  this  kind  begins  to  be  put  ofi*  by  superior  forms, 
for,  the  less  it  is  finited,  the  less  it  becomes  material.  Thus, 
the  soul  is  not  material,  which  is  without  part,  extent,  figure, 
gravity,  but  it  does  not  cease  to  be  matter,  that  is,  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  the  body  exists,  nor  does  the  soul  itself 
cease  to  exist  and  subsist  from  its  own  matter,  or  principle, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  form.  Form  without  matter  is  not  an  ens,  is 
not  determined,  still  less  is  it  determinable.  But  the  matter 
of  the  soul  must  not  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  and 
in  a  grossly  physical  sense,  be  conceived  of  as  material. 

From  these  things  it  appears  how  ideas  purely  critical  may 
confuse  a  subject,  and  how  the  mere  signification  of  a  word 
may  protract  a  discussion.  All  such  niceties,  however,  are 
mere  puerile  ornamentations,  and  ill  become  men. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


EXTENT— EXTEN8I0N— CONTINUOUS— CONTIGUOUS— PART. 

If  we  repi-esent  to  oureelves  several  tilings  diveree  fi*om, 
and  existing  outside  of,  each  other,  as  if  they  were  in  one, 
the  notion  of  extension  arises ;  so  that  extension  is  the  co- 
existence in  one,  of  many  and  diverse  existences,  or  if  you 
prefer  it,  of  tilings  existing  outside  of  each  otlier;  and  in- 
deed is  constituted  hy  the  union  of  many  things  existing  out- 
side of  each  other ;  thus  it  is  required  for  the  notion  of  exten- 
sion that  they  be  united  among  themselves,  and  that  they  form 
a  one.  Since  in  an  extent  there  are  many  things,  which  taken 
together  constitute  the  same  with  itself  taken  as  a  unit,  and 
indeed  which  constitute  the  extent  itself,  every  extent  has 
parts,  each  of  which  exists  outside  of  another,  and  which  are 
united  among  themselves.  That  which  has  parte,  one  of 
which  exists  outside  of  another,  and  wliich  are  united  amoug 
themselves,  is  an  extent.  Jdngius  defines  extension  as  that, 
on  account  of  which  corjioreal  substance  has  part  outside  of 
part.  Claubehg  defines  body  or  extent  (which,  with  a  dis- 
ciple of  Descartes,  are  synonymous  terms),  as  that  which  has 
part  placed  outside  of  part.  Of  the  union  of  the  parte  they 
make  no  mention,  nevertheless,  they  tacitly  suppose  it,  be- 
cause they  conceive  of  extension  in  a  boiiy  as  being  parts, 
and  those  parts  as  being  united  among  themselves.  Un- 
limited parts  of  extent  regarded  in  the  abstract,  do  not  differ 
except  in  numlier.  To  a  right  line  we  <lo  not  attribute  ex- 
tension except  regarded  in  the  abstract.  Indeed  the  parts  of 
a  line  do  not  differ  except  in  number.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  a  solid  or  mathematical  body ;  but  extent  of  tliis  kind 
is  not  given  in  the  nature  of  things.  A,  B,  and  C  however 
they  be  taken  in  extent  regarded  in  the  aletract,  differ  in 
none  of  their  qualities,  nor  are  intrinsic  diverse  determinations 
found  in  lliem,  unless  in  each  one's  having  existence  proper 
to  itself.     Wolf's  Ontology. 

Contiguous  things  are  not  continuoita.  Continuity  ex- 
cludes the  possible  existence  of  a  part  diverse  from,  and  in- 
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termediate  between  two  other  parts  given  next  to  itself. 
That  which  is  interrupted  or  not  continuous  renders  actual 
or  possible  the  existence  of  a  part,  diverse  from  and  interme- 
diate between  two  given  parts.  Two  limited  extents  are 
called  contiguous,  whose  surfaces  mutually  touch  each  other, 
so  that  they  remain  two,  and  by  no  means  form  one  extent. 
So,  contiguity  excludes  the  actual  existence  of  an  interme- 
diate third.  Nothing,  however,  prevents  a  third  extent  from 
being  placed  between  contiguous  extents. 

Wolf's  OntoL 

The  elements  of  material  things  exist  outside  of  each  othqr 
and  are  united  to  each  other.  Aggregates  of  elements  are 
extended ;  they  are  also  continuous.  Every  b<Jdy  arises  from 
that  vhich  is  not  extended,  nevertheless  itself  is  extended, 
for  the  elements  themselves  of  things  material  are  not  ex- 
tended. Extension  and  continuity  in  a  body  you  do  not  per- 
ceive unless  confusedly.  Extension  and  continuity  are 
phenomena:  for  whatever  is  perceiyed  confiisedly,  by  way 
of  the  senses,  is  called  a  phenomenon.     Wolf's  Cosmology. 

An  actual  part  is  one  which  is  contained  by  its  own  limits ; 
a  possible  part  is  one  whose  limits  may  be  assigned  at  will. 
In  the  continuous  regarded  in  the  abstract,  parts  are  only 
possible,  not  actual.  But  in  a  continuous  series  of  contig- 
uous things,  the  pa  lis  are  actual.  Contiguous  parts  consti- 
tute what  is  continuous.     Wolf. 

Extent  is  defined  as  that  which  has  parts  outside  of  parts, 
and  thus  is  to  be  united.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  no 
form  can  be  given,  which  does  not  consist  of  parts  outside  of 
parts,  for  there  must  be  something  to  be  determined,  in  order 
that  form  may  exist,  and  this  something  we  conceive  of  as  a 
part.  But  let  us  see  of  what  quality  an  extent  ought  to  be, 
which  should  be  said  to  consist  of  parts,  and  of  what  quality 
one  which  is  without  parts.  In  every  inferior  and  more  im- 
perfect form,  there  is  given  extent  which  consists  of  parts,  or 
material  extent,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  extension 
of  matter.  Therefore  bodies  are  such  extents.  But  in 
superior  forms  extension  cannot  be  denied,  so  far  as  there 
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is  form,  and  so  far  as  there  are  essential  determinations,  and 
80  far  as  form  is  actual  and  not  ideal,  and  in  the  conei-ete ;  to 
say  that  it  is  without  extent,  would  be  to  say  that  it  is  non- 
existent, or  an  etis  not  possible  in  nature.  Such  an  extent 
cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  parts,  nor  of  parts  outside  of 
partii,  nor  with  the  idea  of  breadth,  length,  and  depth. 
Hence  it  is  not  corporeah  1.  Such  an  extent  does  not  con- 
sist of  parts;  for  parts,  if  tliey  are  contained  within  their 
own  boundaries,  are  figured,  elementary,  heavy,  inert,  ter- 
restrial forms;  while  there  are  none  such  in  an  extent  not 
material,  but  J:hey  are  either  substances  or  forms,  or  if  you 
prefer  so  to  express  it,  they  are  such  things  as  are  deter- 
mined ;  and  those  things,  forms,  or  substances,  are  of  no 
figure,  gravity,  or  any  material  predicate.  2.  Nor  does  such 
an  extent  consist  of  parts  outside  of  parts  ;  for,  what  is  out- 
side will  be  either  above,  below,  or  at  the  sides ;  and  a  place 
will  tlien  be  given  either  at  the  centre,  or  in  the  surface,  or 
somewhere,  when,  in  the  form,  the  before  mentioned  rela- 
tions may  have  perished,  as  in  the  circle;  for  who  will  sup- 
pose any  part  of  a  circle  to  be  above  or  below  another?  3. 
Wherefore  there  perishes  the  idea  of  breadth,  length,  and 
depth  ;  but  that  idea  perishes  in  tlie  form,  so  also  the  idea  of 
extent  such  as  has  been  described,  but  there  does  not  perish 
the  idea  of  space,  and  thus  of  extent  outside  of  the  form  ;  for 
whatever  is  in  it  is  without  place  in  itself,  but  not  without 
place  in  the  universe,  outside  of  itself 

Therefore  every  form  is  extended,  even  sujireme  and 
spiritual  form,  but  it  does  not  consist  of  parts  such  as  are 
parts  terrestrial,  and  forms  angular,  heavy,  and  inert,  and 
such  as  are  the  elements  of  material  things ;  but  they  consist 
of  substances  or  forms  wliich  are  determined,  for  there  will 
be  sometliing  determinable  and  determined,  which  must  be 
the  analogue  of  part. 

Therefore  such  extent  is  not  material,  so  far  as  material  is 
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described  as  consisting  of  parts  which  are  heavy  and  inert ; 
but  it  ought  rather  to  be  spoken  of  as  pure  or  substantial 
extent,  for  bodies  are  aggregates  of  substances. 

Substances  th^nselves,  considered  as  parts  in  such  forms, 
are  without  the  idea  of  place,  and  of  tendency  towards  a 
centre,  or  periphery,  upwards,  or  downwards,  thus  there 
perishes  the  idea  of  breadth  and  length,  such  as  is  proper  to 
every  extent. 

This  extent,  itself  not  material,  cannot  be  said  to  occupy 
space  in  itself,  but  that  which  is  without  it  is  said  to  oc- 
cupy space ;  for  while  within  it,  there  is  no  respect  of  centre 
and  place,  still  it  occupies  space  in  the  universe. 

Part  signifies  that  which  is  of  a  form  angular,  terrestrial, 
and  figured.  Thus  the  elements  of  material  things  are 
parts;  and  because  angular  forms  can  put  on  the  face  and 
surface  of  superior  forms,  as  the  circle  and  the  spiral,  there- 
fore even  a  circular  part  is  called  a  part ;  but  if  it  should  be 
purely  circular  and  spiral,  it  would  immediately  cease  to  be 
such  a  part. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

BODY— THINGS  CORPOREAL. 

Primitive  corpuscles  are  those  in  which  no  reason  of 
their  composition  can  be  assigned  except  in  their  elements. 
Derivative  corpuscles  are  those  whose  reason  of  composition  is 
in  lesser  ones.  Visible  bodies  all  consist  of  derivative  cor- 
puscles. The  reason  of  the  composition  of  those  which  come 
together  in  visible  bodies,  is  contained  in  the  qualities  of 
the  derivative  corpuscles,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
same  are  joined  together.     Bodies  are  compound  substances. 

Wolf. 

Body  is  a  word  of  several  meanings.    It  signifies,  1.  Qxian- 
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tity^  and,  in  a  mathematical  sense,  is  put  for  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  body  conjoined  with  or  united  to  solidity  and  matter, 
and  sometimes  altogether  abstracted  therefrom.  2.  Corporeal 
substance;  as,  man,  tree,  stone,  thus  in  a  physical  sense; 
artificial  bodies^  as  houses,  statues,  or,  all  the  works  of  art, 
not  nature's ;  also  naiural  bodies.  3.  When  applied  to  arti- 
ficial things,  it  is  matter  joined  to  form  and  thus  the  entire 
body.  4.  When  applied  to  natural  things,  it  is  primal  matter 
or  the  subject  of  natural  form,  which  is  of  itself  formless,  but 
for  the  most  part  susceptible  of  many  and  diverse  forms 
successively.  Natural  bodies  are  divided  among  themselves 
into  simple^  which  are  not  composed  of,  or  mixed  with  the 
matter  of  another  body,  and  into  compound  and  mixed. 

DUPLEIX. 

Material  bodies  are  all  those  which  arise  from  the  elements 
of  things  material  or  from  so  many  very  minute  triangular 
or  square  particles ;  thus  they  are  all  angular  forms,  of  what- 
ever figure  as  well  as  composition  they  may  be.  For  those 
triangular  and  square  particles  are  primitive  corpuscles,  yea, 
the  very  elements  themselves,  from  whose  aggregates  material 
bodies  arise  and  are  derived. 

But  animate  bodies  are  all  compound  substances  and  forms, 
from  their  first  to  their  last  natural  order,  derived,  and  thus, 
compounded ;  but  one  substantial  reigns  in  that  whole  body, 
that  is  the  soul,  and  besides  this  substantial  there  is  given 
none  other  force  in  this  body.  Therefore  these  bodies  are 
compound  substances,  or  simple  substance  alone,  which  is 
their  soul,  and  which,  by  derivation,  forms  its  own  body. 
But  what  body  is,  has  been  shown  above. 

Each  body  has  its  own  soul,  which  is  wholly  in  every  part 
of  it,  and  which  has  formed  its  body  after  its  own  image. 
Other  things  which  have  been  added  were  taken  from  the 
mineral  kingdom. 
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SSSEXCE— ESSENTIALS. 

Essence  is  distinguished  from  the  other  qualities  which 
reside  in  an  ens^  because,  while  it  has  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
it  should  enter  into  the  ens,  but  ought  to  be  r^arded  as  the 
first  thing  in  it,  the  other  qualities  which  are  therein  or  may 
be  therein,  have  a  reason  for  being  in  the  same.     Therefore 
essence  may  be  defined  as  that  wUch  is  first  conceived  con- 
cerning an  enSj  and  in  which  is  contained  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  other  qualities  are  actually  in  it,  or  may  be  in  it. 
SuAEEZ  says  that  the  essence  of  a  thing  is  that  which  is  fii^t 
and  radical,  and  the  inmost  principle  of  all  the  actions  and 
properties  which  appertain   to  the  thing.    Afterwards  he 
Lli  that  it  k  thaTwhioh  is  ooncdved^ars,  to  bdoag  ,0, 
and  first  to  be  constituted  m,  tiie  esse  of  a  tiimg,  and  of  sudi 
a  thing  as  It  IS.     Again,  tiiat  real  essence  is  tiie  prinaple 
or  root  of  real  operations  or  effects.    Descartes  says  that 
essence  is  that  leading  property  of  any  substance,  wliich  con- 
stitutes its  very  nature  and  essence,  and  to  which  all  the 
other  properties  are  referred :     Clauberg. — ^Of  all  the  prop- 
erties which  are  attributed  to  any  given  thing,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  one  as  first,  chie^  and  inmost  to  the  thing, 
which  in  a  manner  embraces  aU  tiie  otiier  properties,  or  is 
certainly,  as  it  were,  their  root  and  foundation.     This  es- 
pecial tiling  we  call  the  essence,  and  with  respect  to  the 
properties  and  operations  thence  proceeding,  we  also  call  it 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  thus  our  ideas  of  essence  and  of 
nature  become  confused.    Wolf. — Those  properties  in  an  ens 
which  are  not  mutually  inconsistent,  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  determined  by  each  other,  are  called  essentials, 
and  constitute  the  essence  of  an  ens.     For  example,  the  num- 
ber three,  and  equality  of  the  sides  are  the  essentials  of  an 
eq^uilateral  triangle ;  and  in  morals  it  is  a  truth  not  inconsistent 
with  itself  that  an  action  conformable  to  natural  law  may  arise 
ficom  a  habit  of  the  will.     Essence  is  the  first  thing  which  is 
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conceived  about  an  ens,  and  without  it  an  ens  cannot  be.  If 
anything  is  determined  by  means  of  essentials,  that  ought 
constantly  to  be  in  the  ens.  If  anything  is  not  determined 
by  essentials,  and  yet  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  same,  that 
thing  may  be  in  the  ens,  alUiough  it  be  not  actually  in  it : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  those  same  essen- 
tials, it  cannot  be  in  the  em.  For  example :  it  does  not  follow 
tliat  a  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  base  of  a  triangle  is 
so  determined  by  essentials,  because  it  can  be  so  drawn  after 
the  triangle  is  constructed.  But  it  is  inconsistent  with  an 
obtuse-angled  triangle  that  one  of  its  angles  be  a  right  ande. 
Again :  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  stone's  being  white,  but 
there  is  inconsistency  in  its  being  lighter  than  air.  That 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  essentials,  and  yet  is  by  no 
means  determined  by  essentials,  by  the  author  is  called  mode, 
by  the  schoohneD,  predicabh  occidenL  Whatsoever  resides 
in  an  eris,  that  has  a  place  either  among  its  essentials,  or  its 
attributes,  or  its  modes.  Those  things  which  constantly  reside 
in  an  ens,  and  are  not  determined  by  other  things  which  are  in 
it  at  ihe  same  time,  are  in  the  number  of  its  essentials:  but 
those  which  are  constantly  in  it,  and  are  determined  by  other 
things  which  are  in  it  at  the  same  time,  are  attributes.  By 
means  of  its  essence  an  ens  is  possible.  We  understand  the 
essence  of  an  ens,  when  we  understand  the  first  moile  by  which 
it  can  come  into  existence,  consequently  by  a  genitive  defini- 
tion. Wiiy  the  essentials  are  in  the  ens,  no  intrinsic  reason 
can  be  given,  whence  it  may  be  understood  why  the  same 
are  m  it,  as  why  an  equilateral  triangle  has  three  sides.  In 
the  essence  of  an  ens  is  contained  the  reason  of  those  things 
which,  besides  itself,  are  either  constantly  in  the  same,  or 
can  be  in  it.  All  similar  things  have  the  same  essence,  and 
the  essentials  are  similar,  if  the  essence  be  similar.  Essences 
of  things  are  like  rational  or  common  whole  numbers.  Fora 
number  is  a  combination  of  units  whicli,  while  they  can  be,  are 
not  at  the  same  time  necessarily,  combined.  Nevertheless, 
while  necessity  does  not  oppose,  no  unit  win  be  taken  from,  and 
none  added  to  the  number,  while  it  remains  intact  Essences 
of  things  are  immutable :  Bo  that  if,  as  it  were,  any  essential  be 
taken  away,  or  some  other  superadded,  the  essence  no  longer 
remains  the  essence  of  that  eiis,  to  which  it  had  before  be- 
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longed,  but  is  changed  into  the  essence  of  a  diverse  ens.  Es- 
sences of  things  are  immutable.  The  necessity  which  arises 
from  the  essence  of  an  ens  is  absolute,  but  that  which  proceeds 
from  another  source  does  not  exist,  except  hypothetically.  Es- 
sences of  things  are  absolutely  necessary.  Essentials  are  qual- 
ities, consequently  genera  and  species  are  determined  by 
qualities.  Individuals  have  the  same  essentials,  so  far  as  they 
are  contained  under  the  same  species,  and  species  and  inferior 
genera  have  the  same  essentials,  so  far  as  the  species  are  con- 
tained under  the  same  genus,  and  the  inferior  genera,  under 
the  same  superior  genus.  Species  and  genera  differ  by  means 
of  essentials,  which,  while  the  other  essentials  remain  the 
same,  can  be  determined  in  a  different  manner.  Constant 
intrinsic  determinations  are  essentials  and  attributes :  modes 
however  are  variable.  Wolf's  Ontol. 

Essence  is  in  all  things  and  is  most  general,  which  is  the 
reason  that  it  can  with  diflSculty  be  defined ;  for  that  which 
is,  as  it  were,  by  all  clearly  conceived  in  individual  things, 
by  definition  becomes  obscure.  Nor  can  it  be  presented  by 
a  single  definition  which  shall  exhaust  everything  which  is 
in  the  whole  of  it ;  wherefore  we  must  approach  the  subject 
in  another  way,  and  by  examples  solely,  arrive  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  essence  and  of  things  similar.  We  may 
then  form  partial  definitions  which  can  be  combined  into  one 
manifest  general  definition. 

The  most  general  definition  of  essence  is  this,  namely: 
Essence  is  essence ;  or  this :  It  is  what  it  is.  Nothing  can 
be  defined  by  means  of  itself  except  essence ;  for  besides  it 
there  is  nothing  in  a  subject  which  proj)erly  belongs  to  it. 
But  this  amounts  to  nothing,  as  a  definition. 

In  every  ens  there  seems  to  be  given  its  esse^  its  essence 
and  its  essential,  and  that  one  flows  from  the  other,  or  that 
one  supposes  the  other.  1.  The  esse  of  a  form  in  a  universal 
sense  is  matter,  its  essential  is  its  determination,  its  essence  is 
the  form  itself.    2.  The  things  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
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a  circle  are  its  periphery,  its  diameters,  and  its  centre.  With- 
out  these  there  is  no  circle ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  it,  they 
must  be  supposed  to  be  in  it.  3.  The  essence  of  a  triangle  is 
that  it  consists  of  three  sides  and  three  angles.  4.  But  the  es- 
sence of  form  resides  in  each  single  form  as  its  universal,  nor 
does  it  recede  therefrom ;  thus  every  principal  essence  is  de- 
duced from  that  which  is  first  and  supreme  or  universal.  5. 
The  essence  of  an  animal  is  that  it  enjoys  a  soul  and  a  body. 
This  holds  good  in  all  genera  and  species.  6.  Human  es- 
sence, besides  the  specific  properties  already  mentioned,  is  that 
it  enjoys  a  rational  mind ;  otlierwise  it  is  not  man.  7.  The 
very  universal  essence  in  every  body  is  the  soul,  whence  is 
derived  the  body.  She  rules  in  all  particulars.  Thus  there 
are  given,  as  it  were,  difierences  of  essence  which  are  specific 
and  singular.  Thus  we  say  that  this  is  the  essence  or  the  soul 
of  a  thing.  If  the  essence  or  soul  of  a  thing  recedes,  the  thing 
dies.  8.  The  essentials  of  a  muscle  are  its  fibres.  Specifically 
they  are  the  fibres  determined  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  the 
form.  Thus  essence  and  form  will  agree.  Therefore  the  reign- 
ing essence  in  all  things  is  called  their  soul,  which  is  in  all 
things  from  the  very  beginning,  and  is  the  very  beginning. 
The  other  things  which  depend  upon  it  are  its  body.  But  the 
essence  of  the  body  is  the  form  which  is  jnade  up  of  the 
naked  essential  determinations  or  those  of  the  soul.  The  es- 
sence of  a  special  form  occurs  in  the  word  itself  or  denomi- 
nation of  that  form :  as,  triangle,  quadrangle,  rational  animal, 
or  man,  and  thus  in  an  easy  manner  it  is  specifically  desig- 
nated, of  what  quality  it  is,  namely  the  genus  is  designated 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific  difference. 
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ATTRIBUTE. 


If  anything  is  determined  by  means  of  essentials,  that 
must  constantly  be  in  the  ens.  Those  things  which  are  de- 
termined by  means  of  essentials  are  called  attributes.  If 
anything  be  determined  by  means  of  all  the  essentials  taken 
together  it  is  called  a  proper  attribute^  but  if  only  by  some 
of  them,  it  is  called  a  common  attribute.  Thus  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  the  essentials  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle ;  the  number  three  of  the  angles  is  a  common  attribute ; 
the  three  angles  equal  among  themselves  is  a  proper  attri- 
bute. Whatever  is  in  an  ensy  has  a  place  either  among  its 
essentials,  or  its  attributes,  or  its  modes.  Attributes  are  con- 
stantly  in  an  ens  ;  modes  may  be,  or  may  not  be  in  it.  Those 
things  which  are  constantly  m  an  ens,  and  are  not  determined 
by  S^  of  other  .thiBgsf  which  are'  in  it  at  the  same  time, 
are  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  essentials.  But  those 
things  which  are  constantly  in  an  ens,  and  are  determined  by 
means  of  other  things,  which  are  in  it  at  the  same  time,  are 
attributes.  For  if  we  embrace  in  our  idea  all  J:he  things 
which  are  in  an  ens,  we  discern  in  that  idea  that  some  things 
are  determined  by  others,  which  are  in  the  ens  at  the  same 
time ;  and  in  enumerating  what  those  things  are,  which  serve  to 
determine  the  rest,  we  understand  that  certain  things  which 
are  in  the  ens  must  be  put  in  the  first  place.  These  are  not 
mutually  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  nevertheless  are 
not  determined  by  other  things  which  are  in  the  ens  at  the 
same  time.  Why  attributes  are  present,  a  suflScient  reason  is 
contained  in  the  essentials.  Why  common  attributes  are 
present,  a  sufficient  reason  is  contained  in  some  of  the  essen- 
tials ;  why  proper  attributes  are  present,  a  sufficient  reason  is 
contained  in  all  the  essentials.  Those  things,  which  are  of 
the  same  species,  have  the  same  attributes  and  proximate 
possibilities  of  the  same  modes,  likewise  also  what  are  called 
remote  conditional  possibilities.    Things  which  are  of  the 
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same  genuB  have  the  same  common  attributes,  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  same  modes,  which  are  like  common  attributes. 
Things  which  have  the  same  proper  attributes  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  same  modes,  which  are  Hke  common  attributes, 
are  of  the  same  species.  Things  which  have  the  same  com- 
mon attributes,  or  possibilities  of  the  same  modes,  which  are 
like  common  attributes,  are  referred  to  some  same  geuus. 
Essences  of  things  are  absolutely  necessary ;  attributes  of 
things  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  proximate  possibility 
of  mode  is  absolutely  necessary.  Attributes  of  things  and 
proximate  possibilities  of  modes  are  attributes  and  modes 
unchangeable  in  themselves.  Quantity  being  excluded,  they 
are  qualities ;  and  they  are  also  accidents.  Attributes  are 
not  modifiable,  but  unchangeable,  and  incapable  of  other 
determinations  successively ;  therefore  they  are  accidents. 
The  possibility  of  modes,  whose  reason  is  contained  in  essen- 
tials, must  be  included  among  attributes;  for  example,  the 
divisibility  of  a  parallelogram  by  its  diagonal  into  two  equal 
parts  is  determined  by  the  i>arallelism  of  its  sides  and  by 
their  number,  and  so  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  parallelogram. 

WOLP. 

"Words  predicable  and  attributive  axe  Jive.  1.  Genus,the 
supreme  and  most  general,  always  genus,  even  when  sub- 
alteru,  which  last  in  a  certain  respect  is  genus  or  sjiecies. 
2.  i%)ecies,  the  lowt^t  and  most  special,  always  species,  and 
attril)uted  immediately  to  individuals,  even  when  subaltern, 
which  last  in  a  certain  respect  is  genus  and  siwcies.  3. 
lyiffererux,  either  essential,  constituting  a  part  of  the  defini- 
tion or  essence  of  tlie  thing,  or  accidental,  which  does  not 
regard  the  esHence  of  the  thing.  4.  Property,  wliich  is  ap- 
plicable, eitlier  generally  to  a  whole  subject  and  not  to  it 
alone ;  or  to  one  subject  only,  and  not  generally  and  entirely 
to  this ;  or  entirely  to  one  subject  and  to  it  alone,  but  not 
always;  or  entirely  to  one  subject,  and  to  it  alone  and 
always.  5.  Accident,  common  and  separable  from  its  efiec- 
tive  subject;  or  inseparable  from  its  subject,  unless  by 
means  of  perception.  Dupleix. 

Besides  the  essentiab  in  aiiy  given  ens,  more  things  are 
required.     Essentials  alone  do  not  coustitute  an  em,  that  it 
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be  such  as  it  is*  That  it  is  a  form,  it  derives  from  its  essen- 
tials ;  that  it  is  such  a  form,  from  its  determinations ;  that 
it  can  be  such,  both  from  its  essentials  and  its  attributes. 
That  it  can  be  what  it  is,  is  an  attribute.  That  essence  is 
in  anything  is  an  attribute,  and  thence  an  accident. 

The  essentials  of  a  muscle  are  its  motor  fibres :  its  at- 
tributes are  that  the  motor  fibres  are  connected  by  their 
own  bands,  that  they  are  surrounded  by  a  common  mem- 
brane, and  that  they  are  thus  fitted  for  producing  a  cer- 
tain action.  It  is  an  attribute,  so  far  as  the  muscle  is  de- 
termined to  a  special  action,  that  it  consists  of  a  tendon, 
and  that  it  is  fastened  to  a  small  bone,  or  to  a  movable 
and  an  immovable  part.  The  common  membrane  itself, 
the  tendons,  and  the  rest,  have  their  own  essentials,  but  they 
nevertheless  are  attributes  of  the  other.  The  essentials  of 
the  eye  are  its  fibres,  its  vessels,  its  humors ;  its  attributes 
are  the  possibilities  of  its  modes,  of  receiving  phenomena  by 
sight — and  so  likewise  its  very  form  and  the  things  acces- 
sory  to  its  essentials. 

An  attribute  of  the  angular  form  is  that  it  is  hard,  heavy, 
angular.  This  attribute  reigns  universally  in  all  species 
and  individuals.  Its  essentials  are  the  elements,  from  which 
come  its  essential  determinations,  namely,  that  they  are  con- 
tinually opposite  and  repugnant,  thus  contrary  to  each  other, 
whence  comes  gravity. 

The  attributes  of  the  circular  form  are  that  it  can  be  ex- 
panded  and  contracted ;  that  all  its  diameters  meet  in  the 
centre ;  that  mobility  is  confined  to  its  periphery,  outside  of 
its  centre ;  thus  motion  and  rest  at  the  same  time  in  one 
body,  or  liberty  and  co-action ;  that  it  can  be  revolved  about 
an  axis ;  can  resist  and  yield ;  can  undergo  changes  of  state ; 
that  it  can  be  the  measure  of  angular  forms,  and  can  give  the 
sines  of  all  angles  whatsoever. 

We  caru^otVow  what  .oy  form,  b«ly,  or  subject,  ie, 
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unless  we  know  its  attributes.  Thus  we  inust  know  the 
attributes  of  the  circular  form ;  that  it  can  be  contracted  and 
expanded;  can  yield  and  resist;  can  be  turned  about  an 
axis ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  direction  of  its  revo- 
lutions may  be  reversed ;  that  it  refers  every  motion  to  the 
centre,  and  that  all  rest  is  lost  at  the  periphery;  that  it 
measures  every  triangular  form ;  that  it  has  a  certain  per- 
petual regard  to  the  angular,  and  yet  has  no  angle,  no  plane, 
no  opposite  direction,  except  in  one  place,  or  in  the  centre, 
where  direction  is  absolute.  These  by  some  are  called  pre- 
dicates, because  they  are  determified  by  essentials,  but  they  are 
proper  attributes,  and  like  proper  attributes,  common  at- 
tributes are  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 

That  is  a  proper  attribute,  which  can  be  attributed  to  that 
enSy  and  not  to  another.  That  is  a  common  attribute  which 
can  be  attributed  to  things  superior,  and  reigns  everywhere. 


CHAPTER   XL 

PREDICATE. 

Predicates  are  absolute  which  are  attributed  to  their 
subject  absolutely  without  any  condition  added.  Predicates 
become  hypothetical  under  a  given  condition ;  they  are  not 
supposed  as  possible,  unless  in  potency. 

Whatsoever  is  within  an  ens^  and  whatsoever  can  be  in  it, 
that  can  be  predicated  concerning  the  en«,  and  is  called  a 
predicate.  Thus  it  is  a  universal  word,  and  general  term 
for  all  essentials,  attributes,  accidents,  and  modes. 

From  predicates  which  agree,  and  which  do  not  agree  or 
are  inconsistent,  every  ens  may  be  known,  what  it  is,  and 
of  what  quality  it  is ;  for  an  en«  is  described  by  mere  pred- 
iqates.    They  are  so  many  characters  aud  indications  of  th^ 
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ens.  Predicates  also  are  set  forth  by  means  of  types  and 
representations,  so  that  when  all  the  essence  and  nature  can- 
not be  described,  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  similitudes. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

SUBJECT. 


That  is  called  a  subject  in  which  all  these  predicates  and 
adjuncts  reside.  Every  substance  is  a  determined  subject. 
It  is  that,  concerning  which  something  is  predicated ;  and 
that  which  is  described  and  defined  is  a  subject. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

AFFECTION. 

Wolf  says  that  under  affection  are  comprehended  both 
attributes  and  modes,  namely,  predicates  both  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic.  Hence  (he  says)  that  predications  are  the  same 
as  affections. 

But  every  affection  supposes  in  the  evia  an  active  and  a 
passive,  acting  and  reacting,  giving  and  receiving.  It  also 
supposes  a  form,  possibility  of  modes,  likewise  essentials  so 
determined,  as  well  as  mutability  of  state.  Whether  this  be 
in  one  subject,  in  which  as  it  were  several  things  are  con- 
sidered, or  among  several  subjects,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  affection,  there  will  be  that  which  affects  and  that 
which  is  affected.  What  thence  results  is  called  an  affection. 
The  one  subject  is  not  always  affected  as  are  the  states  of  the 
affecting  subject,  but  something  intermediate  arises ;  indeed, 
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the. one  is  aflFected  in  a  contrary  manner ;  for  there  is  an  ap- 
plicjation  of  the  modes  of  the  other,  which  causes  the  appro- 
priate affection  to  result  therefrom.  The  internal  sensory  is 
affected  by  the  eye  with  its  sight ;  but  the  affection  is  such  as 
is  the  internal  sensory  and  its  intermediate ;  yea,  also  the 
intellect  contributes  to  it;  so  that  there  are  three  things 
which  are  affected.  Every  affection  proceeds  as  far  as  to 
the  first  substantial  in  all  bodies. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ACCIDBNTS. 

That  which  is  not  modifiable  is  an  accident.  Gravity  in 
a  stone  is  an  attribute.  Color  or  whiteness  in  a  stone  is  an 
accident.  Accidents  are  quantity,  magnitude,  figure,  situa- 
tion, space,  place,  time,  duration.  Attributes  and  modes  are 
accidents.  The  essence  of  a  compound  ens  consists  of  noth- 
ing but  mere  accidents.  Accidents  are  intrinsic  and  extrin- 
sic. Substance  is  not  an  accident,  but  accidents  cannot  exist 
without  substance.     Accidents  derogate  from  notliing. 

Therefore  accidents  are  all  those  things  which  are  not 
substances,  and  thus  not  subjects;  for  accidents  belong  to 
substances.  Intrinsic  accidents  are  those  which  are  within 
substance,  so  far  as  that  means,  at  the  same  time,  a  subject 
in  which  form  is,  and  in  which  modes  obtain  ;  but  in  primal 
substance,  accidents  cannot  be  given,  because  from  it  tliey 
proceed ;  otherwise  you  would  put  accidents  before  substance. 

Thus  substance  itself  is  the  subject  of  accident;  for  in 
compound  substance  nothing  is  given  except  accidents. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

CONTINGENTS, 

'.  A  CONTINGENT  is  that  which  may  be  or  may  not  be,  or 
which  is  not  necessary :  as,  the  color  of  a  stone,  the  erudition 
of  a  man.  So  it  is  changeable,  and  has  not  a  sufficient  reason 
in  the  essence.  Contingents  have  no  necessary  existence, 
except  a  hypothetical  one.  A  contingent  ens  has  a  sufficient 
reason  outside  of  itself  in  another  ens.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  series  of  contingents. 

Contingente  indeed  happen  from  a  cause  not  necessary, 
which  appeal^  necessary  to  us,  as  from  Providence.  Matters 
of  chance  all  appear  as  contingents,  while  they  flow  from 
necessary  causes  unknown  to  us;  as,  for  example,  the 
slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod.  And  again,  the  fashion- 
ing of  our  own  chara^Aers  has  a  necessary  cause  in  the  state  of 
thf  soul.  Every  Divine  Providence  proceeds  by  means  of 
mere  contingents,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  and  the  like ;  so 
that  nothing  may  appear  as  necessary,  although  it  be  neces- 
sary, in  this  supposed  state  of  things.  Nothing  is  given 
purely  necessary  in  physics,  but  it  becomes  necessary,  this  or 
that  being  given  or  supposed.  Thus  contingents  might  be 
said  to  be  the  causes  of  necessities,  and  necessities  the  causes 
of  contingents,  and  so  they  might  be  confounded.  Among 
contingents  might  be  placed  the  highest  necessity,  but  we 
do  not  so  regard  it. 
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CHAPTEB   XVL 

MODES— MODIFICATION. 

Every  change  of  a  durable  thing  consists  in  variety  of 
modes.  Variation  and  succession  of  modes  is  modification. 
All  modes  are  variable.  Modes  and  determinations  are 
almost  the  same.  The  soul  is  modifiable,  because  it  can 
have  perceptions  of  other  things  and  desires  for  them.  A 
stone  is  modifiable  because  warm  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  can 
be  added  to  it.  Every  mode  consists  in  limits  or  limitations. 
If  it  consists  in  only  one  limit,  it  is  simple. 


THE  END. 
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AUX   JEUNES    GENS. 


Vous  ites  Vavenir  et  dijA  nous  sommes  le  passi. 
Cest  au  passi  sans  doute  et  c'est  a  nous  de  vous 
aider  a  trouver  la  route ;  mais  c'est  a  vous  de  savoir 
y  entrer  et  y  marcher  risolument. 

Vhomme  est  appeli,  de  science  certaine,  a  des 
destinies  magnifiques;  n'oubliez  pas  seulement  que 
c^est  aux  races  et  aux  individus  qui  sauront  les  con-^ 
quirir  qu'appartiendront  ces  destinies. 

Jeunes  gens,  le  but  de  Vavenir  est  devant  vous; 
il  consiste  dans  V affranchissement  le  plus  ahsolu  de 
V esprit  humain  et  de  litre  humain ;  les  moyens  pour 
atteindre  ce  haut  terme,  regardez  autour  de  vous  et 
en  vous,  et  vous  les  verrez  surgirl  Agrandissez  la 
science  et  la  conscience;  vivifiez  la  premiere  par  le 
scuffle  intime  et  par  les  inergies  de  la  seconde  —  et^ 
je  vous  en  riponds,  par  cette  force  vous  vaincrez. 


25  Janvier  1876. 
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Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  penricit* 
Lucrtee,  De  nature  ranim* 
lib.  I. 


Qu'est-ce  que  I'homme? 

D'oii  vient-il  et  ou  va-t^il? 

L'homme  est  par  excellence  uoe  personne ;  il  est, 
entre  tous  les  Stres,  un  dtre  dou6  de  conscience ;  or» 
par  la  j'entends  que  rhomme  est  I'Stre  qui  se  distingue 
lui-meme  le  mieux  des  autres,  celui  qui  a  le  sen- 
timent le  plus  complet  et  le  plus  precis  de  Fenseinble 
des  choses,  et  en  meme  temps  de  son  propre  rapport 
avec  cet  ensemble,  Tdtre  qui  a  la  notion  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  de  la  regie  —  en  somme  le  seul  qui  ait  Tidee  du 
droit,  du  devoir  et  d'une  destinee. 

D'ou  vient  Thomme?  ou  va-t-il? 

D'ou  il  vient?  —  De  Tunique  et  vaste  substance 
commune,  de  la  mati6re  6ternelle,  toujours  mue  par 
une  force  intime,  toujours  s'agr^geant  et  se  d6sagr6- 
geant,  toujours  se  combinant  en  des  formes  et  en  des 
Stres  nouveaui ! 

Ou  il  va  ?  —  II  va  vers  revolution  integrate  de  la 
portion  de  la  force  motrice  qu'il  recele  en  lui  —  et 
le  maximum  attdnt»  qu'adviendra^-il  de  I'eq^'  7 
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Sans  doute,  elle  disparaitra ;  sans  doute,  elle  ira 
on  do^enerant  dc  plus  en  plus  jusqu^a  ce  que  les 
derniers  houuiies  aient  restitue  leurs  elements  a  cette 
grauilo  Nature,  a  co  Tout  iinmenso  d'ou  emergent  tons 
les  individus  et  oii  tous  ils  rentrent. 

Yoili  la  donnte  genorale. 

Uoconuaissons  et  prt>cisons  maintenant,  s'il  est  pos- 
sible,  la  loi  qui  gouvernc  revolution  de  Tespece  hu- 
maino. 

Uuo  Toil  lieuno  ou  non  pour  scientifiquement  d^ 
inontn^  que  rhomine  derive  de  la  monere  primitive,  de 
ee  eomposiS  inlime  d'albumine  et  de  carbone  si  voisin 
do  la  matiiNro  inorganique,  ou  que  Ton  se  contente  do 
romontor  aux  :\gcs  ou  Tespece  a  positivement  pani 
sur  la  terre,  si  Ton  compare  les  commencements,  fort 
pou  dilTeronts  pour  tous  les  hommes^  au  terme  actuel 
dans  los  bommos  les  mieux  doues,  ce  qui  est  ici  le 
pnu^'dib^  lAfiilime,  ipiel  intervalle,  quelle  distance  ne 
mosun^t-oi\  pas  1 

Au  diNbut.  sur  co  petit  globe,  lui-meme  si  lente- 
hieni  formA  el  lui-m6me  toujours  evoluant,  je  vois 
p(UU'  nion  coin|)te  un  6lre  qui,  par  son  intelligence 
conuno  par  son  «ispect,  se  distingue  a  peine  des  ani- 
nmux  los  plus  eleves.  Dans  la  for^t  qu'il  habite, 
tout  lo  troid)lo,  tout  Tef^rouche,  il  n'a  que  des 
h^Hoins  gmssiers  et  encore  manque-t-il  de  moyens 
pour  los  siitisfairo ;  il  est  sans  armes,  il  est  nu, 
il  lie  mi  comment  se  defendre  centre  la  nature 
onnomie. 

r.ouibitii  de  sieclcs  s'6coulera*l-il  avant  qu'il  ait 
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assis  sa  prddominanoe  sor  ce  qui  rentoofe?  GoiiilMetk 
avant  m&ne  qu'il  ait  parcouru  les  stapes  des  pra- 
mi^res  civilisations  ? 

Enfin,  il  est  venu  le  grand  jour  ou  Thomme  a 
vaincu,  il  est  venu  le  jour  ou  il  ose  se  dresser  en 
face  des  cieux  et  de  la  terre  et  scruter  le  secret  des 
choses.  Philosopbie,  tu  fiis  le  couronnement ! 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortales  toUere  eontrd 
Est  oculos  ausus,,.. 

Or,  qui  a  fait  tons  ces  changements,  qui  de  Tdtre 
miserable  qu'Stait  Thomme  a  Torigine  a  fait  cet  dtre 
tournant  de  plus  en  plus  les  forces  de  la  nalure  a 
son  usage,  domptant  de  plus  en  plus  la  nature?  qui 
a  fait  la  science?  qui  a  fait  la  philosophie? 

Souffle  interieur,  force  capable  de  produire  Tid^ 
et  capable  aussi  de  nous  en  rapprocher,  c'est  par  toi 
que  rhomme  est  sorti  de  son  limon,  c'est  par  toi 
qu'il  s'est  eleve  peu  a  peu  et  qu'il  est  devenu  ce  qu'il 
est^  c'est  par  toi  qu^en  meditant  sur  lui-mdme  et  sur 
les  choses,  c'est  par  toi  qu'en  renouvelant  son  dtre, 
il  a  renouvel6  la  face  de  la  terre ! 

Ainsi  c^est  a  cetle  puissance  intime  que  rhomme 
doit  tout. 

Mais  cetle  puissance  quelle  est-elle?  ce  tout,  quel 
est-il? 

La  puissance,  le  souffle,  Tesprit  que  Thomme  porta 
en  lui,  c'est  cette  qualite  de  la  mati^re,  quality  su« 
prdme  et  sublime !  qui  donne  le  mouvement  k  tons 
les  elres  et  qui  les  transforme  k  chaque  instant.  Dans 
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riiomme  comme  dansl'ensemble  de  I'univers,  il  n'y  a 
pas  line  autre  puissance  active  que  celle-ia,  et  celle- 
la  dans  rhomme  ne  dilTiJre  de  ce  qu'ellc  est  dans 
les  autres  etres  que  par  I'intensite,  c'est-a-dire  par 
le  degre,  par  la  quanlite. 

Tel  est  le  resultat  que  la  science  arrive  de  plus 
en  plus  a  constater. 

El,  en  elTet,  considerons  riiomme  acluel  dans  les 
societes  diles  civilisees,  nous  voyons  que  ce  qui  ma- 
nifeste  le  mieux  la  puissance  oxistant  en  lui,  c'est 
qu'il  a  en  general  une  certaine  conception  du  but  de 
son  existence,  c'est  qu'il  propose  un  certain  ideal  a 
ses  actes  et  a  sa  vie.  Mais  cette  conception  et  cette 
idee,  lorsque  i'on  descend  jusqu'aux  types  humains 
l9S  plus  grossiers,  ce  n'est  pas  Irop  de  dire  qu'on 
n'en   retrouve  plus  aucune  trace. 

Done,  a  moins  d'admettre  I'existence  d'une  foule 
d'liumanites  qui  differeraient  enlre  elles  par  la  subs- 
tance mSme,  il  est  scientifiquement  certain  que  ce 
n'est  que  par  la  quantile  plus  grande  de  la  puissance 
active  accumulee  en  eux  que  les  types  les  plus  eleves 
I'emporlent  sur  les  plus  bas. 

Et  la  demonstration  peul  fitre  continueede  rhomme 
aux  aulres  anlmaux,  comme  des  autres  animaux  aux 
vegetaux,  car  dans  le  raonde  organique  la  serie  n'est 
interrompue  en  nul  point ;  il  s'y  trouve  des  formes 
plus  compliquecs  cl  plus  parfaites  les  unes  que  les 
autres;  mais,  a  part  cette  dilTerencc  qui  n'a  trait  qu'i 
I'arrangemenl  des  parlies  et  au  degrfi  de  I'enen^ie  in- 
lime,  toute  la  nature  oi^anique  est  k  meme. 
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Et  mtre  la  nature  wganiquo  et  la  natare  ihor- 
ganiqiie  le  pont  n'est  pas  loin  d^6lre  ]et6  par  la 
science  actuelle  I  , 

Pourquoi  d'ailleurs  la  puissance  qui  agite  toute 
la  matiere  est-elle  plus  abondante  dans  Thomme  que 
dans  les  autres  etres?  Nous  ne  le  savons  pas,  non 
plus  que  nous  ne  savons  pourquoi  elle  est  repartie 
inegalement  d^un  bomme  4  un  autre. 

Voil4  pour  la  puissance  et  pour  la  nature  de  cetle 
puissance ;  voyons  le  tout  qu'elle  engendre. 

Le  tout  n'est  pas  mesurable,  car  ii  varie  sans  cesse, 
car  il  s'etend  sans  cesse,  le  tout  est  un  ind6fini ;  le 
tout,  ce  fut  a  Torigine  ce  point  imperceptible  qui 
constitua  le  premier  pas  de  Thomme  en  avanl ;  le 
tout,  ce  sont  aujourd'hui  toutes  ces  conqudtes  qu'une 
Industrie  merveilleuse  a  r6alis6es  mdme  sur  Kespace 
et  sur  le  temps ;  ce  sont  ces  horizons  que  la  science 
va  constamment  en  d^couvrant ;  le  tout,  c'est  le 
pouvoir  de  disposer  de  soi*meme  et  des  choses,  c'est, 
pour  le  dire  en  un  mot,  la  liberie  avec  son  extension 
continue,  avec  ses  developpemenls  toujours  non* 
veaux. 

Mais  jusqu'ou  ira-l  elle,  cette  liberie?  Est-elle  sus- 
ceptible d'un  accroissement  sans  limites? 

Autant  vaudrait  demander  si  I'homme  obtiendra 
jamais  la  sonverainetS  de  Tunivers,  s'il  sera  jamais 
ce  Dieu  que  nos  p^res  ont  r6v6. 

Puisque  Thomme  fait  (tartie  de  Tunivers,  il  n'est . 
pas  douteux  que,  comme  les  autres  ^.ires,  il  est  et 
U  sera  toujours  soumis  a  la  n^cessite  qui  est  aa 
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fond  des  lois  de  runivers ;  il  n'esl  pas  douleux  qu'il 
n'aura  jamais  Tabsolue  possession  de  lui-raeme, 
jamais  I'absolue  domination  de  la  nature ;  iiiais  ce 
qui  le  caracterise,  c'esl  que,  mieux  que  I'ensemble 
des  aulres  elres,  sur  notre  petite  planete  du  moins  il 
est  apte  a  se  degager  des  liens  qui  I'enserrent  ct  a 
s"ouvrir  une  carriere  de  plus  en  plus  large.  Son  pro- 
gres  pent  el  doit  done  etre  delioi  d'apres  cette 
donnee,  et,  quant  a  sa  superiority,  elle  conslste  en 
ce  que  c'est  en  lui  que  la  puissance  active  de  la 
nature  arrive  a  une  certaine  conscience  d'elle-meme, 
que  c'est  en  lui  qu'elle  atteint  le  comble  et  qu'elle 
devient  ce  que  nous  nommons  la  liberte. 

En  somuie,  la  liberte  deja  acquise  ou  t'aptitude  a 
I'acquerir,  voila  la  vraie,  I'unique  mesure  de  kvaleur 
relative  des  individus,  des  races  et  des  peuples ;  les 
races  et  Ics  peuples  qui  sont  appeli's  a  vivre  et  a  duror 
sont  seulemeni  ceux  que  stiraulent  les  energies  de  la 
liberte,  ceux  que  le  rusultat  de  i'eflbrt  de  la  veille 
taisse  toujours  insatisfaits,  ceux  qui  s'en  font  un  point 
d'appui  et  un  levier  pour  agrandir  leur  sphere  d'ac- 
Uon  du  Icndcmaiii. 

Voila  les  races  et  les  peuples  auxquels  I'avenir 
appartient ! 

Gar,  ainsi  que  I'a  remarque  rilluslre  Darwin,  11  en 
est  des  societes  comme  des  individus  ;  loules  ne  pre- 
sentent  pas,  il  s'en  faul  de  beaucoup,  une  egale  apti- 
tude an  progres  ;  il  y  en  a  qui  s  y  montrent  absolu- 
menl  refractaircs ;  il  y  en  a  d'aulres  qui,  apres  avoir 

Jtemps  marchearavaol-garde,  s'arretent  en  route. 
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pionniers  fotigu^s  t  L'esprit  de  vie  et  de  liberty  souffle 
ou  il  peut ! 

Sachons  done,  sur  ce  point,  nous  d^ager  des  illu- 
sions qui  nous  tiendraient  le  plus  au  ccBur.  Toutes 
les  society,  apres  avoir  parcouru  un  certain  cycle, 
sent  condamn^es  k  roourir,  et,  dans  le  nombre,  il  en 
est  qui  sont  deslinees  a  ne  jamais  vivre  ;  ce  n'est 
que  pour  THumanite  prise  en  masse,  et  tant  que 
celle-ci  n'aura  pas  atteint  le  plus  haut  degr6  de  sa 
marche  ascendante,  que  la  loi  de  T^mancipation 
graduelle,  que  le  progres  demeurera  une  condition 
permanente  et  n^cessaire. 

Et  le  progres,  qu'est-il  finalement  en  lui-mdme?  Et 
quel  plus  haut  terme,  au  temps  actuel,  pouvons-nous 
lui  assignor? 

Ce  qu'est  finalement  le  progr6s?  II  est  le  grand 
principe  de  la  selection  naturelle  appliquto  aux  seda- 
tes humaines  :  aussi,  voyez  tomme  il  procdde.  II  6li- 
mine  d'une  fa^on  inevitable,  quoique  souvent  insensi- 
ble, les  society  retardataires,  celles  qui  ne  peuvoit 
suivre  les  autres  ou  qui  ne  savent  conserver  la  posi- 
tion prise,  et  toujours  il  pose  une  id6e  nouvelle  de  la 
destinee  de  Thomme  en  face  des  r6alit6s  de  la  destinde 
des  hommes,  et  toujours  rHumanit6,  dans  les  condi- 
tions du  present,  marche  en  avanl,  et  chaqoe  pas 
qu'elle  fait  I'affranchit  de  cette  mati^re  dont  elle  est 
issue  et  qui  Fetreint. 

Quant  k  Fid^al  du  progrte  an  temps  actuel,  il  con- 
siste  dans  le  developpement  de  plus  en  plus  complet 
de  la  notion  du  droit  de  chacun  sur  lui-mdme  et  par 
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consequent dudovoir  de  cliacunenvcrs tousles  autres, 
dans  le  d^vcloppement  de  plus  en  plus  coraplet  des 
facultcs  ct  de  la  personnalile  de  chacun,  dans  le 
plus  picin  alTrancliisseriicnt  possible  de  chacun,  dans 
la  plus  pleine  possession  possible  de  I'individu  par  lui- 
meme,  dans  ce  que  nous  nonimons  :  I'aulonomic  de  la 
porsonno  humaine. 

Ges  graiides  lignes  tracees,  il  nous  est  permis  de 
loiiter  do  dcfinir  l;i  science  de  la  vie  en  sociele.  pour 
les  liommes,  d'en  iiiesurer  I'etendue.  d'ea  iudiquer 
la  melhode, den  preciser  le  but,  en  un  mot  de  donner 
la  formnle  complete  de  rimmense  science  de  la  poli- 
tique. 

La  politique,  qu'est-elle,  que  pcut-elle  6tre,  sioon 
une  parlie  dc  I'histoire  de  la  nature,  la  plus  haute 
sans  doute  a  noire  point  de  vue  humain,  puist|ue 
rbonime,  da[is  la  hierarchie  ualurelle,  est  I'eire  le 
plus  haiit  place  que  nous  connaissions,  mais  enfin  un 
cliapitre  dc  cuUc  science  generale  donl  les  dimensions 
nous  ichappont  do  tous  ciltes,  car  elle  embrasse  I'en- 
scmlile  des  fitres.  La  science  politique ,  parmi  les  sciences 
specialo5,  est  en  memo  tomps  la  plus  vuslc  de  toutos, 
car  ello  doit  correspoiidre  a  tous  les  aspects  que  com- 
porte  le  probk^me  de  la  soriabililt!,  el  ces  aspects  se 
r^sumcnt  datis  la  contemplation  des  faculty  maitresses 
de  t'hommc,  et  ce  probleme  est  uo  probleme  de  rap- 
ports moraux,  de  rapports  juridiquos,  de  rapports 
6conomiqnes. 

La  science  polilique  a  des  ilomcnls  propres  dc  deci- 
sion ;  clle  a  I'bislmrc  qui  reclaire,  mais  elle  n'a  pas 
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de  mfithode  propre,  elle  ne  saurait  en  avoir  nne; 
dependance  de  la  grande  science  de  la  nature,  c'est  k 
cette  science  qu'elle  doit  eroprunter  ses  proc6des,  son 
organe;  comme  elle,  c'esl  par  Tobservalion  intelli- 
gente,  par  la  generalisation  prudente  et  bardie  qu'elle 
peut  arriver  k  remonter  des  effets  aux  causes  et  k  sur- 
prendre  le  secret  de  eel  avenir  qui;quoi  qu'enpensent 
certains  esprits  positifs  et  bornes,  jamais  en  rien  n'a 
ressembl^  au  passe. 

Enfin,  le  but  de  la  science  politique  est*il  k  dire? 
Que  peut-il  etre,  sinon  I'^pinouissement  le  plus  absolu 
de  chaque  individu  humain,  le  triompbe  de  cet  etat 
d'autonomie  dans  lequel,  ayant  vaincu  toutes  les 
superstitions,  brise  tons  les  jougs  factices,  rbomme 
s'abandonnant  k  la  force  vivifiante  de  son  esprit,  6yo- 
luera  librement  et  deviendra  de  plus  en  plus  un  dtre 
maftre  de  lui-m6me,  une  conscience?  Alors  qndle 
efflorescence  des  sciences,  des  arts,  de  Tindustrie 
n'est-il  pas  permis  d'entrevoir  et  par  dessus  lout  quelle 
extension  de  la  personnalite  de  I'homme  I 

Arrive  a  ce  point,  il  est  bien  temps  que  Tauteurdise 
<}uel  dessein  I'a  porte  a  publfer  ce  livre  el  k  rSunir 
sous  un  meme  litre  plusieurs  Merits  traitant  de  sujets 
en  apparence  fort  divers. 

Nouvelle,  il  y  a  une  dizaine  d'annees,  Fexpression 
d'autonomie  de  la  personne  humaine  est  aujourd'hui 
entree  dans  la  langue  philosophique  et  politique,  elle 
correspond  a  une  conception  plus  profonde  et  plus 
ample  de  la  destinee  morale  et  sociale  de  Thomme ; 
en  m^me  temps  qu'elle  Sclaire  d'on  jour  nouveau  la 


notion  de  la  liberie,  qu'elle  en  revile  ct  en  r^ame 
les  dimensions  ideales,  elle  ouvre  devanl  I'actiTite  de 
rhomme  des  perspectives  iiidefinies. 

L'auteur,  on  le  voit,  serait  le  dernier  a  s'abuser 
sur  ta  portee  de  ssn  tilre,  il  serail  aussi  le  dernier 
a  sc  faire  illusion  sur  I'insuQisance  de  son  Uvre ;  il 
sail  qu^en  adoptant  I'un  et  en  publiant  I'autre,  il  fait 
un  acte  d'audace,  mais  cet  acte  etail  necessaire  a 
"  commeltre. 

Au  temps  oii  nous  somraes^  qu'y  a-t-il  debout  en 
fait  de  principes?  Rien  absolument  el  le  nom  m^me 
do  principes,  dans  notre  France  du  moius,  paraft  eire 
devenu  un  vleux  mot  et  est  tombe  en  un  discredit 
singulier. 

Quel  spectacle  en  ellet  avons-nous  sous  les  yeux? 
D'abord,  dans  Tordre  pratique,  oii  sonl  les  convic- 
tions netles,  les  convictions  vigoureuses,  les  caracleres 
do  forte  Irempe?  Et  plus  haut,  dans  les  domaines 
de  Tidee,  que  renconlrons-nous?  En  regard  des 
idoles  vcrmoulues  des  religions  revelees,  exisle-i-il 
une  pliilosophie  capable  d'elever  les  esprits,  de  rap- 
proclier  les  coeurs,  d'uair  les  hommes  dans  la  peusee 
vivanle  de  Tavenir  qu'ils  ont  a  se  faire?  Une  doctrine 
s'est  ri'pandue  (en  est-co  seulemenl  I'ombre  d'une?) 
espece  de  modelage  ou  de  prototype,  si  Ton  veul,  de 
la  society  acluelle,  dont  la  methodc  est  de  s"immobi- 
Kser  dans  les  voles  tortueuses  de  rempirisme  et  dont 
le  profond  id^al  serait  la  comprehension  du  plieno- 
raene,  abstraction  faite  de  ses  causes,  du  pheno- 
mene  en  lui-meme. 


.  Gertes,  il  y  aurait  pudrilite  &  attaeher  nne  impor* 
tance  trop  grande'  a  ce  qui  n'en  a  aDCune  au  fond, 
et  parce  qu'une  geiieratioD  manquerait  d'6nergie  in« 
tcllectuelle  et  de  souffle,  parce  qu'elle  ne  serait  occu- 
pee  que  de  vivre  au  jour  le  jour,  que,  sceptique  et 
frivole,  elle  prendrait  pour  une  philosopbie  ce  qui  est 
la  negation  de  toute  philosophic,  il  n'y  aurait  pas  lieu 
de  tomber  en  une  tristesse  noire.  Les  si^cles  en  ont 
bien  vu  d'aulres  —  et  ils  en  ont  ensevelt  bien  d'autres ! 

Mais  I'epoque  prescnte  est  grave  pour  le  monde 
cntier ;  elle  Test  pour  la  France  en  particulier ; 
scion  le  mot  d'un  des  coeurs  les  plus  hauts  et  d'nn 
des  esprits  les  plus  ouverls  qu'aient  connu  nos  gene- 
rations (1),  il  semble  qu'on  n'apercoive  nuUe  part 
de  commencements,  que  partout  on  ne  voie  que  des 
fins ;  or,  il  serait'  penible  que  la  France  fintt  par  le 
positivisme  de  M.  Comte,  revu  mdme  par  M.  Littr6, 
il  serait  lamentable  qu'elle  ne  stit  pas  faire  aboutir  sa 
longue  Evolution  intellectuelle  a  un  haut  terme  de 
droit  et  de  devoir  et  qu'elle  ne  stlt  pas  ramener  k  une 
affirmation  precise  ct  scientifique  la  grandidse  aspi- 
ration du  xvni^  si^cle  et  de  la  Revolution  fran^aise. 

L'auteur  est  issu  des  deux;  mais  il  est  stir  de 
n'avoir  aucun  fetiche  et  il  se  sent  absolument  libre 
d'esprit  a  I'egard  de  ses  immortels  ancdtres ;  d'ail- 
leurs,  des  sa  premiere  jeunesse,  il  a  entrevu  la 
donnee  fondamentale  de  la  philosophic  naturelle  k 
l^ecole  de  Lamarck,  de  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  et  de 

(1)  J/illustre  Ilcrzcn  qui  vingt  ans,  au  nom  de  la  justice,  remua  de  sa 
pliimo  Ic  monde  slave  et  que  les  adeptes  du  positivisme  rdclament 
aujourd'hui  —  ridiculeineiit  —  pour  leur  cause. 


Gcethe,  et  en  remonlant  plus  avant  encore,  celtu 
qu'il  salue  comme  son  premier  guide,  comma  son 
iniliateur  le  plus  ancien,  celui  qui,  dans  toutes  les 
splendeurs  et  toutes  les  magnificences  de  sa  poesie,  lui 
a  fait  apparaitre  le  systeme  du  monde,  c'esl  Lucrece. 

Voulons-nous  done  sortir  de  noire  lethargic  el  de 
ce  chaos  d'idees  el  de  fails  oii  nous  sommes  plonges? 
voulons-nous  remettre  a  nos  descendants  agrandie, 
plus  lumincuse  et  viviflee,  cette  portion  de  Tinfioie 
Tcrite  que  nous  ont  transmise  nos  peres.  sachons 
clore  ce  siecle  par  un  acte  souverain,  sachons  nous 
reprendre,  sachons  nous  resumer  dans  une  formule 
assez  haute,  assez  large  pour  unifier  et  pour  erabras- 
ser  les  resuUats  scienlifiqucs  acquis  a  nos  gerieralions ; 
sachons  faire  une  synthase  scienlifique  nouvelle! 

Or,  pour  faire  celle  synthese,  avant  tout,  il  nous 
faut  uii  principe ;  pour  ordonner  noire  edifice,  avanl 
tout,  il  nous  faut  une  clef  do  voiite ;  les  hommes  les 
plus  verses  dans  la  connaissance  de  la  nature  et  les 
plus  porles  a  celte  generalisation  harmonique  qui, 
seule,  est  la  science,  ont  dil  evolution;  a  c6te  d'eux, 
je  dis  specialement  pour  I'homme  :  autonomie  pro- 
gressive —  ct  deja  i'ai  montre  comment,  dans  I'ordre 
du  droit,  on  peul  conslruire  sur  cette  base. 

Jeunes  esprits  qui  sentcz  la  vie  fermenler  en  vous 
sous  toutes  ses  formes  et  qu'enflamme  I'amour  de 
I'idee.  courage !  Dans  cette  vole,  il  y  a  mieux  que  la 
vaine  gloirc  des  hommes  a  conr|uerir,  11  y  a  le  plus 
iyUme  coulentcmenl  de  soi-memc  ! 


I 
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En  mode  de  conclusion  et  d'appendice,  je  reproduis 
ici  quelqucs  lignes  ou  j^ai  essaye  d'esquisser,  dans  ses 
traits  principaux,  la  conception  scientifique  de  Tau- 
tonomie  de  la  personne  humaine. 

A  M.  Ch.  Mismer,  a  Constantinople 

Berne,  3  aoiit  1871. 

Monsieur, 

J 6  me  propose  de  publier  dans  quelques  mois  le  cours 
de  droit  politique,  oil  j'ai  commente  cette  ann^e,  k  Berne, 
la  declaration  des  droits  de  Thomme  (Constitution  de  93). 
Peut-etre  parviendrai-je  de  cette  fa^on  k  rendre  ma  pens6e 
plus  claire  pour  ceux  qui  me  font  Tbonneur  de  s'y  intd- 
resser. 

Voiciy  au  surplus,  ce  qu'il  y  a,  dans  cette  pens6e,  de 
fondamental. 

J'ai  avant  tout  pour  objet  d'^liminer  le  plus  possible 
Tordre  de  la  loi  positive,  de  la  coercition  manu  milt' 
tariy  et  de  substituer  de  plus  en  plus  k  cet  ordre-li,  ce- 
lui  de  la  morale^  de  la  science.  Le  premier  est  factice, 
arbitraire,  et  je  n'aper^ois  pas  qu'il  puisse  cesser  d'etre 
Tun  ct  Tautrc,  a  moins  que  le  pouvoir  l^gislatif  social  ne 
deviennc  un  jour  infaillible.  Le  second  est  naturel,  n6ces- 
sairc,  et  c'est  cet  ordre  \k  qui,  dans  Teternel  mouvement 
des  clioses,  predomine  finalement,  constamment,  devrais- 
je  plutot  dire?  C'est  cet  ordre-li  qui  met  constamment  le  * 
mieux  a  la  place  du  moins  bien;  c'est  cet  ordre-l&,  en  un 
mot,  qui,  en  se  faisant  de  plus  en  plus,  realise  le  progres. 

Mais  cet  ordre,  qu'est-il?  Qu'est-il  en  particulicr,  en  ce 
qui  touche  Thomme? 


Cest  \&  la  contre-panie  airimiative  que  ma  these  sou- 
leve.  Eh  bien !  quand  je  r^arde  Thoniroe,  ce  que  j'aperpois 
d'abord  c'est  que  rhomme  esl  une  activite,  consislant 
en  raison,  en  sensibilUe,  en  vulonte.  Celle  observation  me 
donne  la  loi  de  la  nature  humaine,  el  d'embl^e,  j'arrive 
a  cette  conclusion  :  puisque  rhomme  est  essentiellemenl 
une  raison,  una  sensibility,  une  volenti,  Thomme  a  le 
droit  et  le  devoir  d'cxercer  son  attivile,  de  d^velopper  sa 
raison,  sa  sensibility,  sa  volont6. 

Voili  ma  liberty  I 

Ce  droit  el  ce  devoir  de  i'homme,  je  ne  les  aftirme  pas 
pour  un  bomme  ;  j'afTirme  pour  tout  homme  le  droit  ct  le 
devoir  de  devenir  tout  ce  que  sa  nature  comporte. 

VoiU  mon  ^^jalit^. 

Dans  leg  individus,  les  fiicuUes  iront-elles,  voDt-elles  de 
plus  en  plus  en  s'^galisant?  C'est  la  un  con  Ire-aspect,  plus 
profond  que  le  precedent  de  la  question  de  I'egalil^.  Je 
tjens  pour  raffirmatlve,  et  rob^ervation  historique  parait 
me  donner  raison.  Mais  toules  ces  libertcs,  toutes  ces 
dgalit6a  se  trouvent-elles  sans  lien  les  unes  a  cotedes  au- 
tres?  Impossible  !  Esl-ce  qu'elles  ne  font  pas  loutes  partie 
d'un  meme  tout?  Est-ce  que  chacune  en  particulier  et 
toutes  ensemble  ne  sont  pas  des  i51iimenls  constitulifs  et 
integrants  de  I'ordre  et  de  rbarmonie  universelle?  Un 
homme  ne  peul  avoir  son  droit  et  accomplir  son  devoir, 
si  un  autre  homme,  un  seul  homme,  n"a  pas  son  droit  et 
ne  peut  accomplir  son  devoir. 

En  vain.du  reste,parl6-je  unlangage  absolu,  mon  idte, 
hSlas  1  est  relative,  I'idde  complete  du  droit,  I'idee  com- 
plete du  devoir,  la  pleine  puissance  de  I'un,  le  pluin  accom- 
plissemement  de  I'autre,  conceptions  et  realitfis  excedant 
les  borncs  de  la  nature  humaine,  les  bornes  des  choses  ! 

Consolons-nous  et  reconforlons-nous  pourtant;  chaque 
jour  elles  reculent  devant  nous,  ces  bornes,  el  si,  chaque 
jour,  a  mesure  que  nous  montons,  nous  voyons  se  dd- 
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convrir  des  perspecthres  plus  profondes,  en  revanche  nous 
sentons  anssi  en  nons-m£mes,  pour  y  atteindre,  plus  de 
ressources  et  plus  d*amour ! 

Je  dis  done  avecvouSy  Monsieur,  solidarity.  Jedissolida- 
Yite  parceque  j'ai  dit  liberty.  Et,  vous  ravouerai-jeici,  pour 
comprendre  comment  cette  deduction  si  simple  ichappe 
k  des  intelligences  exerc^es,  j'ai  besoin,  en  v£rit£,  de  faire 
effort,  j'ai  besoin  de  me  souvenir  que  les  hommes  les  plus 
pr^occup^s  des  id^es  sont  aussi  les  plus  enclins  k  en  abuser, 
k  leur  preter  un  caract^re  absolu  qu'elles  n*ont  pas,  qu'elles 
ne  peuvent  pas  avoir,  et  k  faire  naitre  ainsi  entre  elles 
des  conflits  qui  n'existent  que  dans  un  entendement  trou- 
ble. 

Get  ensemble  que  je  viens  d'indiquer,  je  Tappelle  Tan- 
tonomie  de  la  personne  humaine;  je  Tappellerais  tout 
aussi  volontiers,  la  justice  pour  Thomme,  et  considirant  le 
penchant  qui  nous  porte  naturellement  les  uns  vers  les 
autres,  nos  facult^s  affectives,  je  d^veloppe  encore  ma 
th^orie  d'autonomie  en  y  faisant  entrer  la  fraternity. 

Tels  sont,  Monsieur,  en  definitive,  les  principaux  traits 
de  ce  que  je  nommerais  beaucoup  trop  ambitieusement  ma 
doctrine.  Je  ne  vous  tairai  pas  pourtant  que,  plus  je  scrute 
rid^e  qui  est  ma  base,  plus  je  trouve  cette  idie  fdconde 
et  plus  aussi  s'evanouissent  pour  moi  les  difficult^s  qui  ont 
longtemps  embarrasse  ma  recherche  scientifique. 
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THE 


THEORY  OF  UNCONSCIOUS  INTELLIGENCE 

AS  OPPOSED  TO  THEISM. 


IN  a  previous  paper  read  before  the  Victoria  lastitute,  I  had 
occasion  to  defend  the  principle,  *'  Ab  eognito  ad  incogs 
nitum"  (''From  known  to  unknown'')^  as  one  of  those  which 
govern  all  progress  in  knowledge,  and  which  must  control  all  our 
speculation.  It  is  the  principle  of  continuity  in  thought  and 
in  the  objects  of  thought,  parallel  with  the  physicist's  continuity 
of  physical  existence,  and  implied  in  the  scientific  postulate  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature.  Positive  science,  proceeding  on  the 
indispensable  basis  of  this  postulate,  testifies  to  the  truth  that, 
if  knowledge  is  to  advance,  the  newly-known,  whatever  its  spe- 
cific dififerences,  must  still  be  fundamentally  of  a  piece  with  the 
old.  The  simplicities  of  being,  and  hence  those  of  truth,  are 
universal  in  their  reach — such  is  the  faith  of  science.  This 
faith  is  confirmed  in  experience.  Were  it  without  foundation, 
all  things  would  stand  unrelated  to  each  other,  except  in  the 
mere  fact  of  their  existence,  and  orderly  knowledge,  science, 
would  be  impossible.  Having,  therefore,  once  fairly  appre- 
hended the  simplest  facts  and  laws  of  being,  in  any  sphere  of 
their  concrete  manifestation,  the  investigator  goes  on,  using 
them  as  guiding  threads  in  the  labyrinth  of  existence,  discover- 
ing and  conquering  new  fields  of  scientific  truth.  Ouided  by 
the  same  principles,  the  philosopher,  whose  work  differs  firom 
that  of  the  man  of ''exact  science '^  only  in  that  it  is  less  di- 
rectly susceptible  of  sensible  verification,  seeks  to  arrive  at  the 
formulation  of  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  being — truths 
which  must  be  apprehended  rather  with  the  eye  of  the  mind 
than  with  the  eye  of  the  body.  It  ought  to  be,  but  is  not, 
ridiculously  superflaons  to  add,  that  the  results  sought  by  a 
t  B  2 


true  philosophy  will  not  disagree  with  the  facts  of  iuteroal  and 
external  experience,  aince,  the  rather,  the  former  must  be  au 
eipreasion  of  the  underlyiDg  truth  of  experience,  what  experi- 
euced  fact  should  suggest  and  in  its  measure  illustrate,  and  in 
which  the  various  experimental  sciences  should  find  their  con- 
uecting-link  and  the  element  of  their  life.  I  argued,  further,  in 
the  paper  alluded  to,  that  the  surest  elements  of  our  real  know- 
ledge are  furnished  by  aelf-consciousneas,  in  the  cognition  of 
ourselves  as  spiritual  agents.  In  the  present  paper,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bear  these  principles  constantly  in  mind,  using 
them  as  the  touchstone  of  truth  ur  falsehood  in  theory. 

What  is  now  to  be  discussed  is  the  theory  of  unconscious 
reason,  spirit,  or  intelligeuce  (otherwise  denominated  also,  or 
denominable  as,  force,  rational  power),  as  accounting  in  part 
or  in  whole  for  the  facts  of  the  universe,  lu  what  sense  is  the 
theory  rationally  intelligible?  In  wliat  measure  may  it  be 
objectively  possible  ?  What  is  the  testimony  of  fact  with  regard 
to  it?  What  place,  if  any,  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to  it  in  the 
philosophy  of  Christian  idealism  ? 

Let  us  glance  first  at  the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
premising,  however,  that  the  two  following  applications  of  the 
term  "unconscious"  are  to  be  kept  carefully  distinct;  first,  as 
denoting  the  principle  or  being  on  which  man  and  nature  are 
supposed  partly  or  wholly  to  depend  ;  second,  as  covering  those 
etates,  powers,  possessions,  or  processes  in  the  human  mind  (or 
the  animal  soul)  of  which  the  individual  possessing  them  is 
not,  but  under  appropriate  conditions  may  become,  conscious. 
The  conditions,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  of  self-conscious,  spi- 
ritual existence,  of  conscious  knowledge  and  will,  have  been  a 
subject  of  study  and  discussion  pre-eminently  in  modern  times. 
The  result  has  been  an  intensified,  if  not  always  a  clarified  and 
more  adequate,  sense  of  the  reality  and  nature  of  those  con- 
ditions as  exhibited  in  the  mental  life  of  man.  Traces  of  a 
theory  of  unconscious  rational  power  in  the  history  of  ancient 
thought  may  therefore  be  expected  not  to  present  themselves  in 
that  definite  form,  or  with  that  distinct  reference  to  the  stand- 
point of  human  consciousness,  as  now  more  fully' understood, 
which  is  found  in  modern  hypotheses.  The  traces,  however, 
are  unmistakable  and  numerous,  amounting  often  in  form  to 
distinct  statement,  and  confirming  anew,  in  the  matter  of  spe- 
culative theory,  the  dictum  that  there  is  no  fundamentally-new 
thing  under  the  sun.  All  the  systems  of  strict  pantheism  or 
naturalism  must  necessarily  contain,  virtually,  the  doctrine  of 
unconscious  reason.     The  so-called  God  of  modern  pantheism. 


the  universal^  omnipotent  Reason,  being  substantially  undis- 
tinguishable  from  th6  world,  and  attaining  to  self-knowledge 
only  in  man,  and  the  "  Nature ''  of  naturalism,  an  equally  im- 
personal abstraction,  must  of  necessity  be  deemed,  by  those 
who  believe  in  them,  to  do  all  the  mighty  works  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  knowing  what  they  do.  Even  materialism,  in  its  less 
consistent  forms  (and  when  was  materialism  ever  perfectly  self- 
consistent?  how  can  it  be?),  is  found  introducing  the  same 
principle  in  its  unguarded  utterances,  practically  merging  itself 
(as  in  some  ancient  instances)  in  naturalism,  or  alleging  (through 
the  mouth  of  certain  of  its  distinguished  modern  votaries)  a 
natural  "Instinct  of  Necessity,^'  or  that  "Necessity,  or  the 
enchainment  of  causes  in  the  world,  is  Reason  herself/' 

The  undisciplined  and  unenlightened  fancy  of  the  ancient 
Orient  revelled  in  imaginings,  serious  and  ingenious,  but  also 
often  grotesque,  concerning  a  universal  and  original  nature,  at 
once  spiritual  (or  spiritual  and  material,  or  else  transcending 
spirit  and  matter)  and  unconscious.  Thus  the  absolute  being  of 
the  Vedas  is  reported  to  be  pure  cognition,  which  yet  neither 
knows  nor  is  known.  The  Hindoo  Kapila,  in  the  Sankhya, 
tells  of  a  cosmic  nature  which  is  at  once  unbegotten  and  all- 
begetting,  which  works  rationally,  as  in  view  of  definite  ends, 
and  yet  unconsciously.  It  may  be  that  the  early  theogonic 
and  cosmogonic  speculations  of  other  nations  expressed  or 
implied  a  similar  fancy,  as  in  the  divine  Night  of  Egyptian 
belief,  or  the  original  Chaos  of  Grecian  mythology. 

We  need  not  seek  for  vestiges  of  the  doctrine  in  question  in 
the  pre-Socratic  philosophy  of  Greece,  partly  because  of  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  that  philosophy,  and 
partly  because  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Socrates  and  his 
disciples  that  the  notion  of  mind  and  its  functions  became 
clearly  and  emphatically  defined.  In  the  system  of  Plato  there 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evident  tendency  and  endeavour  to 
raise  the  idea  of  God  (the  idea  of  Good)  to  the  highest  degree 
of  abstract  perfection.  The  good  is  the  king  in  the  realm  of 
being  {i.e.  of  ideas),  the  cause  and  distributor  of  all  true 
being,  to  which  it  is  itself  superior;  it  is  a  thing  ineffable.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  mythical  and  more  popular  (or,  as  he 
also  terms  them,  the  "  probable ''}  expositions  of  Plato,  the 
position  is  firmly  held,  that  the  universe  is  the  product  and 
exhibition  of  mind,  that  God  was  good,  and  willed  that  the 
world  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  Himself.  To  what- 
ever conclusion  the  dialectical  reasoning  of  Plato,  carried  out 
to  its  logical  consequences,  might  lead,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  his  practical  intention  he  looked  upon 


tlie  Autlior  of  the  uoiver^e,  or  his  agents  iu  the  uni 
having  nnythiug  less  than  the  perfection  of  coniicious  i 
geoce  or  its  equivalent.  But  the  very  different  conception,  of 
that  in  the  endowments  or  innate  possesaious  of  the  Lumau 
spirit,  of  which  to  a  great  extent  it  generally  remains  wholly 
unconscious,  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  Platonic  theory  of 
reminiscence.  This  teaches  that  "  all  inquiry  and  all  learning 
are  but  recollection."  The  soul,  in  a  pre-existent  life,  saw  the 
forma  of  absolute  being,  in  the  company  of  the  goiis.  All  its 
present,  real  knowledge  depends  on  the  recollection  of  this 
earlier  experience,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Plato's  dia- 
lectic is  to  aid  this  recollection.  The  term  education  is  there- 
fore, according  to  Platonic  theory,  strictly  accurate  :  it  denotes 
a  process  by  which  the  unconscious  wealth  of  the  soul  is 
brought  out  into  the  light  of  conscious  possession.  Nothing 
but  the  limitations  of  sense  hinders  this  process. 

Aristotle  never  tires  of  amrmtug  that  nature  does  nothing  iu 
vain.  The  controlling  element  iu  all  natural  causation,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  the  end  in  view,  and  if  the  end  is  sometimes  not 
attained,  this  is  owing  to  change  or  to  material  obstacles.  But 
what  is  the  being  that  has  these  natural  ends  in  view  ?  Aristotle 
teaches  that  there  is  a  God  (a  first  mover)  on  whom  "heavea 
aud  nature  depend."  His  nature  is  reason,  and  His  activity  is 
thought,  contemplation.  But  it  were  degrading  for  Him  to 
contemplate  aught  but  what  is  beat,  and  as  this  descriptiou 
applies  to  Himself  alone,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  Himself. 
Unmoved,  He  moves  the  world  by  that  kind  of  attraction  which 
the  loved  unconsciously  and  inertly  exerts  upon  the  lover. 
Nature  is  pervaded  and  moved  by  the  endeavour  to  become  tike 
God,  This  indirect  divine  influence  affects  first  aud  imme- 
diately the  circumference  of  the  world,  in  which  it  produces 
the  moat  perfect,  namely  circular  motion.  It  is  not,  then, 
God,  who  sits  apart  in  isolated  blessedness,  who  is  conscious 
of  the  various  purposes,  the  effort  to  reaHze  which  consti- 
tutes nature.  They  are  not  His  thoughts.  His  purposes.  Nor 
does  Aristotle  assume  the  existence  of  inferior  divinities,  super- 
human spirits,  who  have  the  work  of  nature  in  charge.  It  is 
true  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  in  his  view  of  god-like  nature, 
hut  so  far  are  tliey  from  supervising  the  purposeful  economy  of 
the  universe,  that  it  is  left  the  rather  doubtful  whether  that 
most  divine  of  all  motions  (revolution)  iu  which  they  accomplish 
the  natural  end  of  their  own  existence,  is  not  primarily  the 
result  of  their  "nature,"  and  not  of  conscious  inteutiou  on  their 
own  part.  Nor  is  theie  any  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  "  soul," 
which,  according  to  AriMotle,  is  "  in  a  certain  way  "  preseut  in 


all  things  (in  virtue,  namely,  of  the  '*  psychical  heat " — the 
physical  basis  of  '*  soul  *^ — which  is  assumed  to  pervade  all 
natural  existence),  the  purposes  which  are  executed  in  the  world. 
It  only  remains  for  our  philosopher  to  view  the  idea,  the  end, 
the  notional  nature  of  each  organism,  as  also  of  the  world  at  large, 
as  in  some  way  imminent  in  these  objects,  and  to  find  in  the 
idea  (in  Aristotelian  language  "  form  "  ^)  the  efficient  as  well 
as  final  cause  of  everything  which  concretely  exists.  And 
this  he  does.  Living  things  he  defines  as  those  which 
have  in  themselves  a  principle  of  motion  or  rest.  This 
principle  is  the  form  which  they  should  assume  and  the  idea 
whicli  they  should  realize,  and  resting  in  which  they  have  their 
definite  or  individual  character.  The  form  regarded  as  final 
cause,  is  immanent,  exists  ''potentially^'  in  matter,  in  this 
sense,  that  in  ail  matter  there  is  a  nisus,  a  striving  after  the 
form  which  it  should  take  on.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Aristote- 
lian system  the  lower  form  involves  the  higher,  and  the  neces- 
sary condition  (the  logical,  but  not  chronological  pHtis)  of  all 
finite  forms,  is  God,  the  absolute  form,  the  form  of  forms. 
And  as  God  is  pure,  thinking  activity,  so  each  natural  form  is 
fundamentally  an  ideal  thing,  a  function  of  thought,  the  very 
notion  of  which  is  derived  only  from  the  contemplation  of 
human  consciousness.  Nevertheless,  Aristotle  disconnects 
these  forms,  as  above  seen,  from  the  divine  consciousness,  and 
in  so  far  leaves  them  (as  hypostatized  abstractions)  to  shift  for 
themselves,  subject,  however,  to  the  orderly  and  harmonizing 
influence  exerted  upon  them  by  the  divine  attraction.  As 
forms  and  as  being  capable  of  experiencing  a  divine  attrac- 
tion, they  are  of  god-like  nature,  and  hence  Aristotle  can 
beautifully  and  truthfully  say  that  "  all  things  have  in  them 
something  divine.'^  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  dealing  with 
dangerous,  not  to  say  inherently  absurd  conceptions,  when  he 
treats  of  a  rational  nature  working  in  the  universe  under  the 
guise  of  separate  (but  organically  related)  forms,  without  pro- 
viding a  conscious,  willing  agent,  in  whose  mind  they  originally 
and  definitely  exist,  and  under  whose  intelligent  direction  they 
attain  to  actual  realization.  '^Nature,''  whose  name  i«  con- 
tinually on  the  lips  of  Aristotle,  is  certainly  not  such  an  agent, 
for  he  uses  this  term  only  as  a  convenient  symbol  for  the  sum 


*  The  Aristotelian  ''form"  (iUoq)  is  the  Phitonic  "idea"  (also  termed 
tUocy  thou((h  more  cfaaracteristioally  Idia),  stripped  of  that  exiBtence  as  an 
abstract  entity,  sepazate  from  ooncrete  realitv,  wmcb  Plato  attributed  to  it 
It  is  the  nnivmal  prttent  m  and  giving  life  to  the  particular,  the  ideal  in 
the  real,  mind  ip  matte. 
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of  uaturfti  agencies  and  existences,  i.e.  of  potential  and  actual 
forms ;  and  when,  as  ia  often  the  case,  he  seems  to  personify 
nature,  his  language  is  plainly  metaphorical.  He  likens  the 
agency  of  the  final  cause  (form,  idea,  reason)  in  nature  to  that 
of  art.  As  art  trorks  in  view  of  an  end,  bo  also  does  nature. 
As  art  (in  proportion  to  ita  perfection)  works  spontaneously, 
"  without  deliberation,"  so  too  nature.  We  can  pardon  much 
to  the  powerful  mind  of  the  former  pupil  of  Plato,  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  mechanical  and  atheistic  philosophy  of  hia 
day,  did  such  valiant  service  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  ^of 
the  ideal,  as  the  fundamental  and  ruling,  nay,  more,  the  con- 
stitutive, element  in  the  concrete  universe.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  in  his  separation  of  the  divine  thought  from  the  world,  and 
in  his  practical  treatment  of  reason  (the  ideal  "form")  as  an 
agency  independent  of  any  clear  relation  to  a  conscious  subject 
possessing  and  directly  or  indirectly  controlling  it,  Aristotle 
early  paved  the  way  for  the  vague  modern  theories  of  pantheism 
or  atheism  concerning  a  so-called  unconscious  intelligence.  If 
anything  is  to  be  said  in  his  defence,  it  is  that  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  "idea,"  which  is  metaphorically  said  to 
work  in  nature,  to  consciousness  could  not  have  that  signifi- 
cauce  for  him,  which  it  has  for  the  anthropocentric  philosophy 
of  to-day,  and  in  the  light  of  the  purified  conception  of  God 
which  we  owe  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  revolution  in  philosophy,  through  the  Sophists  and 
Socrates,  whereby  greater  attention  than  before  was  directed 
to  man,  yet  with  Plato,  and  no  less  with  Aristotle,  the  problem 
of  prime  interest  was  the  ontological  one.  What  ia  true 
being,  was  rather  the  question  than  what  is  the  relation  of 
natural  phenomena  (all  of  which,  great  and  email,  were  held  to 
possess  H  fundamental  ideal  aspect)  to  intelligent,  knowing 
spirit.  The  fatal  consequences  of  the  failure,  duly  to  cont^ider 
and  answer  the  latter  question,  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  Sirato, 
the  second  successor  of  Aristotle  in  the  leadership  of  the  Peri- 
jintetic  school,  was  so  far  untrue  to  the  teaching  of  his  master, 
that  he  denied  the  existence  of  God,  or  identified  God  with 
nature,  defined  the  latter  as  a  universal  force,  operating  with 
intrinsic  and  unconscious  necessity,  and  sought  to  explain  all 
tilings  as  resulting  from  the  universal  attributes  of  gravity  and 
motion.  Further,  H,  Siebeck  (in  his  Unlersuchungen  jur 
Philoaophie  der  Grierheti,  Halle,  1873)  has  recently  pointed  out 
in  detail  and  with  demonstrative  evidence,  how  the  material- 
istic pantheism  of  the  Stoics,  on  its  physical  side,  was  in  the 
most  important  particulars  the  dii^ct  child  of  Aristotle's 
physics. 
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Unconscious  thought  in  nature  was  affirmed  by  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  Says  Zeller  (Philosophie  der  Griechen,  2d  ed.,  iii. 
2,  p.  492)  '*  Nature  [in  the  system  of  Plotinus]  is,  it  is  true,  in 
its  essence,  thought,  yet  not  conscious  thought,  but,  the  rather, 
simple,  formative  activity,  without  conscious  purpose  " ;  or,  if 
it  possesses  a  kind  of  consciousness,  Plotinus  "compares  it  to 
that  of  a  person  in  sleep/^  This  conception  of  nature  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fit  correlate  to  the  Plotinic  conception  of  the 
supreme  "  One/^  the  ineffable  source  of  all  existence,  itself  so 
transcending  the  categories  of  human  thought,  that  neither 
definite  being  nor  thought  can  be  ascribed  to  it.  God  is  supe- 
rior to  thought,  nature  is  debility  of  thought,  the  last  result  of 
a  series  of  involuntary  emanations  from  Deity. 

Passing  over,  now,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  reveries  of  German  Mysticism,  and  the  attempts  to 
revive  various  ancient  systems  of  philosophy  in  the  Renaissance 
period,  in  all  of  which  ancient  ideas  reappear  more  or  less 
profoundly  modified  by  the  doctrines  of  Christian  theology, 
we  find  Descartes,  the  founder  of  modern  speculative  philo- 
sophy^ assuming  a  double  realm  of  existence,  material  and 
spiritual.  The  essential  attribute  of  the  former  is  extension, 
of  the  latter,  thought.  Ii>  the  former  all  processes  are.  me- 
chanical, in  the  latter  they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  without 
exception  conscious,  even  though  the  thinking  agent  may  not 
always  remember  to  have  been  conscious  of  them.  The  two 
spheres  of  existence,  wholly  incommensurable,  act  upon  each 
other  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  assistance.  Properly  speaking, 
neither  matter  nor  created  spirit  has  inherent  active  power. 
God  creates,  and  by  a  constantly  renewed  creation  preserves 
them  both,  according  to  Descartes,  such  as  they  are  and  in  the 
relations  in  which  at  each  instant  they  are  actually  found  to 
exist.  Everything  depends  directly  on  His  omniscient  will, 
and  is,  fundamentally  speaking,  in  itself  a  dead,  passive  pro- 
duct of  the  omnipotent  Deity.  But  this  theocentric  point  of 
view  disappears  in  Descartes^s  actual  and  detailed  treatment  of 
the  definite  contents  of  the  universe  (matter  and  mind,  or 
extension  and  thought,  and  their  laws),  and  by  his  practical . 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  an  independent  material  realm^ 
the  scene  of  puriely  blind  mechanical  processes,  entirely 
separated  by  nature  from  the  influence  of  thought,  .because 
utterly  unideal,  he  opened  at  the  beginning  of  modem  philo- 
sophy the  door  for  the  modem  theories  of  pure  materialism,  in 
which  God,  the  divine  thinker,  i»  dispensed  with,  and  thought 
is  swallowed  up  in  mechanism.  Strange  inversion  of  the 
natural   order  of   ideas !    in   which  the .  relatively  .  unknown 
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(matter,  phenomenal  existence,  laws  of  succession  and  co- 
existence observed,  with  the  aid  of  thought,  through  the 
external  senses)  is  made  the  measure  of  that  which  ia  directl; 
known  {namely,  personal,  spiritual  existence,  thinking  being), 
the  former  containing  implicitly  the  latter,  and  so  being 
virtnelly,  as  before  indicated,  unconscious  reason  herself  I  Of 
such  nature,  either  by  express  admission,  or  at  least  in  ten- 
dency, were  the  most  of  the  theories  which  (under  the  con- 
current infiuence  of  ideas  borrowed  from  English  and  other 
sources)  prevailed  in  the  native  country  of  Descartes  in  the 
third  half-century  after  his  death.* 

Spinoza,  the  logical  continuator  of  Descartes,  remains  true 
to  the  position  of  the  latter  respecting  the  inseparability  of 
thought  aud  consciousness.  But  having  pantheistically  identi- 
fied the  substance  of  the  world  with  the  divine  substance, 
making  finite  extension  and  thought  modes  of  the  divine 
extension  and  thought,  and  denying  personality  (as  involving 
hmitation)  of  God,  it  only  remains  for  him  to  view  the  thought 
of  God  as  at  once  conscious  and  impersonal.  But  this  com- 
bination of  attributes  is  so  incongruoua,  that  the  ordinary 
mind,  trained  in  the  logic  of  plain  reason  and  experimental 
fact,  refuses  (because  unable),  in  spiteof  the  much  vaunted  "geo- 
metrical method"  of  Spinoza,  to  admit  its  possibility.  It  is 
therefore  but  the  utmost  stretch  of  euphemism,  if,  in  view  of 
this  logical  absurdity  of  its  conclusion,  we  terra  Spinoza's 
system  "the  very  fiower  of  philosophical  mysticism,"  using 
the  language  of  Hartioanu,  the  modern  protagonist  of  un- 
conscious intelligence,  who  finds  in  the  doctrine  of  Spinoia 
a  mystical  presentiment  of  the  philosophy  of  "the  un- 
conscious  I " 

Locke,  opposing  Descartes'a  theory  of  innate  ideas,  simply 


*  Since  D«scartes  identified  conscious  thought  and  spiritual  or  psjchical 
existence,  nnd  felt  obliged  to  deny  Ibe   former  to  animBls,  he   foand   it 
Dcoewaiy  to  deny  to  them  aino  the  posBegaiaii  of  any  kind  of  a  bouI,  luid 
regarded  liiem  m  nuturaliiiticallv  speaking,  mei«  autoiUAtic  machines.     The 
Btadent  of  French  literature  will  recall  the  ener^iio  protest  ("  in  the  name," 
se  M.  Littr^  remnrks,  "  of  coainion  sense  ")  which  the  doctnnc  called  fortj) 
from  the  fabuliut  Lafontaine.     After  ailducing,  in  one  of  his  Fables,  instances 
of  reasouing  in  animnU,  he  adds  the  following  verse,  in  which  it  will  be 
observed  that  he  holdi  self-consciousness  to  be  uneasentisl  for  "thinking":— 
"  Qu'on  m'aille  aoul«nir,  a^tba  un  t«l  r^it, 
Que  les  b£tes  n'ont  point  d'esprit. 
Ponr  moi,  si  j'en  ^tais  le  raaitre, 
Je  leuT  en  donnerais  auasi  bien  qu'aiiT  enfanta, 
Ceui-ci  ne  pensent-iU  pas  dk  leure  plus  jeunes  annees  1 
Quelqu'un  pent  done  penser,  ne  se  pouvant  conn^tre." 
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insists  on  the  Cartesian  principle  of  the  inseparability  of 
thought  and  consciousness.  Since^  he  argues^  it  is  as  absurd 
to  suppose  that  we  think,  without  having  knowledge  of  our 
thought,  as  to  affirm  hunger,  without  the  sensation  of  hunger, 
or  extension,  in  that  which  has  no  parts,  it  follows  that,  unless 
as  children,  or,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  men,  we  are  con- 
sciously aware  of  the  so-called  **  eternal  Terities,^'  "  innate 
ideas/'  these  verities  and  ideas  do  not  exist  in  us.  Locke's 
error  lay  in  the  narrowness  of  his  field  of  view,  and  in  his 
tendency  to  substitute  actual  consciousness  for  spiritual  being. 
The  soul  was  for  him  a  blank  tablet,  possibly  material,  and  its 
spiritual  life  consisted  in  the  impressions  written  upon  it, 
through  the  senses,  and  in  reflection.  Hence  the  tendency 
to  regard  the  soul  as  that  which  at  each  moment  of  time  is 
actually  presented  in  consciousness,  as  a  succession  of  ex- 
perienced states,  and  not  as  an  active  principle,  possessing  a 
rational  and  organic  nature,  by  which  all  its  operations,  and 
hence  consciousness  itself,  are  governed — a  nature  which,  as 
being  rational,  is  necessarily  a  '^  spiritual,''  implicit  embodi- 
ment (as  the  concrete  universe  is  a  physical  and  explicit  one) 
of  those  '' eternal"  truths,  which  are  presupposed  by — are 
necessary  to  the  very  conception  of — reason,  but  which  emerge 
into  actual  consciousness  only  when  the  soul,  no  longer  pas- 
sively yielding  to  the  impressions  of  sense,  actively  directs  her 
view  to  herself,  to  that  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  implied  in 
her  own  operations  and  in  the  nature  of  reason,  the  mother  of 
the  soul,  and  on  the  other,  is  really  exemplified  in  the  whole 
universe,  underlies  it  as  its  hidden  meaning,  its  truth,  and 
is  more  and  more  discovered  and  demonstrated  in  proportion 
as  true  science  advances. 

Natural  history  treats  of  the  organic  products  of  nature 
experimentally,  descriptively,  recording  facts  as  they  appear  to 
outward  observation,  and  with  only  a  secondary,  if  any,  reference 
to  all  which  they  imply,  or  to  their  final  rationale.  If  Aristotle, 
38  (in  his  Physics)  a  sort  of  natural-historian  of  the  universe, 
contents  himself  too  much  with  simply  reading  off  and  record- 
ing the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  *'  idea  "  (the  final,  ue.  by 
implication,  the  intelligent  cause)  in  nature,  without  tracing  up 
the  idea  to  the  mind  which  possesses  and  executes  it,  Locke 
illustrates  the  opposite  danger.  Proceeding  from  the  narrower 
point  of  view  of  human  psychology,  restricting  ideal  life  to  the 
sphere  of  actual,  experimental  consciousness,  and  viewing  the 
latter  fundamentally  on  the  side  of  its  dependence  on  sense  and 
organs  of  sense,  he  was  obliged  to  make  concessions  to  matter 
and  mechanism,  of  which  the  sensational  and  (at  least  in  their 
f 


tendeucy)  materialistic  philosophers  of  the  following  century, 
and  their  successors  in  the  present  one,  failed  not  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage. 

Leibnitz  sought  to  find  the  right  middle  course.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  have  a  correct  view  of  Leibnitz's  opinions, 
for  Hartmann,  the  father  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
Bcioua,"  which  ia  now  under  discussion  in  Germany,  says, 
(Philos.  des  Unbewusslen,  Ist  ed.,  p.  14,  Gth  ed.,  p.  15):  "I 
gladly  confess,  that  it  was  the  reading  of  Leibnitz  which  first 
led  to  the  investigutiona  here  recorded."  The  point  of  depar- 
ture with  Leibnitz,  as  with  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  is  the  con- 
ception of  substance,  llo  defines  substance  as  being  which  ia 
capable  of  action.  (This  is  the  view  of  all  genuine  idealism. 
Compare  the  dehnition  in  Plato's  Sophist,  p.  247,  of  being  as 
"simply  power."  It  ia  well  also  to  remember  how  modern 
physics,  in  finding  an  expression  for  all  concrete  things  in  terms 
of  motion,  leads  directly  to  the  notion  of  force  as  omnipresent 
in  the  uuivci'se,  which  force  a  true  philosophy  can  only  conceive 
and  explain,  as  having  radically  a  spiritual  origin,  and  in  some 
way  an  ideal  nature).  No  substance  has  parts  or  extension. 
Kach  is  a  simple  centre  of  action.  The  number  of  substances 
is  indefinitely  great.  Each  is  called  a  monad.  All  monads  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  different  internal  states. 
These  latter  are,  in  the  lowest  monads,  elementary  states  of 
perceptioD  and  volition  (or  "  appeiition  "),  unaccompanied  by 
memory  or  consciousness.  \  But,  "  there  is  an  infinity  of  degrees 
among  the  monads,  some  dominatiug  more  or  less  over  the 
others."  In  the  central  and  governing  monad  of  a  plant,  the 
internal  processes  and  states,  although  ideal,  are  unconscious, 
and  exhibit  themaelves  in  effect  as  "  formative,  vital  forces" 
(Ueberweg).  In  the  animal  aoul  they  are  more  distinct,  and 
are  accompanied  with  memory.  This  state  is  termed  feeling 
[$entiment) .  To  the  soul-monad  of  man  ia  added  the  faculty  of 
reason,  which  perceives  the  necessary  connections  ofthought  and 
truth  ;  whence  man  is  said  to  possess  a  spirit. 

Leibnitz  distinguishes  between  "perception,  which  is  the 
internal  state  of  the  monad  representing  external  things,  and 
apperception,  which  is  the  consciousness,  or  reflected  knowledge, 
of  this  internal  state,  and  ia  neither  given  to  all  souls,  nor  at 
all  times  to  the  same  soul."  The  perceptions  or  "ideas  "of 
the  most  inferior  monads  are  obscure  and  "  insensible."  Those 
of  God,  who  may  be  termed  the  primitive  and  creative  Monad, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  all  distinct  and  "  adequate,"  and  extend 
to  ]dl  things.  Man,  occupying  an  intermediate  position,  has 
ideas  ranging  all  the  way  from  complete  obscurity,  through  the 
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degrees  termed  "  clear/'  and  ^'  distinct^^'  up  to,  or  at  least 
approaching,  that  called  '^  adequate/' 

Man,  then,  may  have  ^^  insensible  perceptions''  or  ideas.  They 
are  too  "  small "  or  too  numerous  to  be  separately  noted,  or, 
owing  to  the'  distraction  of  our  attention  from  tiliem  or  the 
complete  suspension  of  attention  (as  in  sound  sleep),  we  are  not 
aware  of  them.  But  all  of  them  have  their  effect.  In  virtue 
of  them,  we  may  be  said  to  "  know  many  things ''  (for  example, 
the  "  eternal  truths,"  whose  possession  by  man,  Leibnitz  defends 
against  Locke),  "  of  which  we  have  never  thought  in  the  past, 
and  may  never  think  in  the  future.^'  The  importance  a[  these 
"  slight "  {petites)  or  "  insensible  perceptions,''  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  is  estimated  by  Leibnitz  as  fundamental. 
They  are,  he  affirms,  as  essential  to  the  theory  of  spirit 
C'  'pneumatique"  psychology  in  the  very  broadest  sense)  as  are 
to  physics  the  ^'  insensible  corpuscles  "  (the  impalpable  atoms) 
which  it  assumes.  By  them  he  accounts  for  our  indeliberate 
actions  and  tastes.  In  so  far  as  it  is  under  their  form  that 
*'  general  principles  "  are  practically  present  to  our  minds,  they 
constitute  the  '^  soul  and  connecting  link  of  our  thoughts." 
*'  They  form  the  tie  [liaison)  which  binds  each  being  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  universe."  jBach  monad  is  in  its  internal  state  a 
'^  representation,  from  its  point  of  view,  of  the  whole  universe." 
The  soul  of  man,  the  monad  of  higher  order,  "  in  view  of  the 
variety  of  its  modifications,  should  be  compared  to  the  universe, 
which,  according  to  its  point  of  view,  it  represents,  and  even  in 
some  sense  to  God,  whose  infinity  the  soul,  because  of  its  con- 
fused and  imperfect  perception  of  the  infinite,  but  finitely 
represents,  rather  than  to  a  material  atom."  '^  It  may  even  be 
said  that  in  consequence  of  these  slight  perceptions  the  present 
is  full  of  the  future,  and  laden  with  the  past,  that  all  things 
consent  together,  and  that  in  the  least  of  substances  eyes  as 
piercing,  as  those  of  God,  could  read  the  whole  suite  of  things 
in  the  universe."  Matter,  as  extended  substance,  is  literally 
unreal,  is  purely  phenomenal,  and  space  and  time  exist 
neither  as  substances  nori^  i^ttribute^,  but  simply  as  "  relations 
of  order."* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  theory  of  Leibnitz's  there  is 
no  postulating  of  an  unconscious  principle  to  perform  the  work 


*  The  above  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz  is  founded  principally 
on  his  Monadologief  Principes  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grdce^  Nov/oeaux 
Essais  8ur  VEntrndm/tni  hwrnaiuy  and  Riplique  aux  Objections  de  Bayle. 
All  citations,  with  the  one  exception  indicated  in  the  text,  are  from  the  four 
works  here  named. 
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of  conscious  Deity.  Not  even  the  central  monad  in  an 
organiBD),  be  its  intenial  processes  conscious  or  unconscious, 
has  power  over  tliat  organism,  for  no  created  monad  can  act 
upon  or  be  acted  upon  by  another.  It  is  God,  who  alone  is  the 
sufficient  cause  of  all  things.  His  mind,  iu  which  no  ideas  are 
obscure,  is  the  "  region  "  of  the  "  ideal  reasons  "  of  all  things, 
and  it  is  He  who  has  pre-established  the  harmony  between 
mind  and  body,  causing  the  latter  to  respond  to  the  states  and 
acts  of  the  former.  The  whole  system  of  Leibnitz  is  simply  a 
system  of  concrete  living  idealism.  Dead,  brnte  matter,  as 
popularly  conceived,  he  justly  rejects  as  an  absurd,  irrational 
quantity.  Everywhere  is  action,  life ;  and  these  are  incon- 
ceivable for  him  without  some  sort  of  an  ideal  aspect.  Hence 
the  primary,  monadic  conception  of  substance  as  a  metaphysical 
point,  a  centre  of  immanent  action,  all  the  changes  of  which 
have  an  ideal  aspect,  "  the  representation  of  plurality  in  unity," 
vrhich  Leibnitz  defines  as  perception.  The  consciousness  of 
perception,  or  apperception,  belongs  to  monads  of  higher 
order,  having  practically  at  their  service  systems  of  inferior 
monads  {i.e.  bodily  organisms),  and  even  they  possess  this  per- 
fection imperfectly  j  for  there  remains  always  much  in  their 
spiritual  endowments  or  their  mental  experience,  vhich  the 
limitations  of  their  finite  nature,  or  circumstances,  prevent 
them  from  distinctly  apprehending.  Since  the  higher  monad 
(the  animal  soul,  the  human  spirit)  may,  demonstrably,  base 
ideas  ("  perceptions  ")  without  discursively  knowing  it,  Leibnite 
is  in  so  far  justified  by  the  nearest  analogy  in  attributing  "  in- 
sensible perception"  to  the  lowest  monads.  But  the  lower 
and  more  obscure  the  "  intelligent "  life  of  the  creature,  so 
much  the  more  completely  does  he  regard  it  as  dependent,  not 
only  for  its  origin,  but  also  for  the  law  of  its  behaviour,  on  God, 
in  whom  the  light  of  conscione  intelligence  is  perfect. 

Ueberweg  {Hixlory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  108)  points  to 
the  possible  or  partial  influence  on  Leibnitz  of  "Glisson,  an 
English  physician,  and  the  author  of  a  Tractatus  de  Natura  Sub- 
itantifE  enerffetica,  sew  de  Vita  Naturx,  London,  1672,  in  which 
motion,  instinct,  and  ideas  are  attributed  tuall  substances — and 
English  Platonists,  such  as  More  and  Cudwortb,  the  latter  nf 
whom  assumed  the  existence  of  a  plastic  force."  Cudworth's 
doctrine  of  a  "  plastic  nature,"  or  a  "  plastic  life  of  nature,"  is 
expounded  in  book  1.,  chap,  iii.,  of  his  Intettectual  8y»fem  oj 
the  Universe  (1678).  Deeming  it  evident  that  nature  is  under 
rational  control,  and  regarding  materialistic  hypotheses  as  utterly 
insufficient  to  account  for  natural  facts,  Cudworth,  the  Chriatiau 
theist,yet  finds  objections  to  the  theory  which  would  asciibe  the 
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processes  in  nature  to  the  direct  agency  of  God.  In  some  of 
these  objections  he  is  evidently  more  influenced  by  heathen 
than  by  Christian  conceptions  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the 
world.  He  seems  inclined,  like  the  ancients,  to  look  upon  the 
Supreme  Being  as  haTing  only  an  extra-mundane  existence,  and 
the  divine  omnipresence  appears  to  be  for  him  relatively  an  ino- 
perative truth,  of  little  practical  value.  There  would  seem  also 
to  be  a  forgetting  of  the  words  of  Him,  who  said,  ''  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,''  and  who  affirmed  that  God,  our 
'*  Father,'^  cares  for  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  even  descends  to  numbering  the  hairs  of  our  heads ; 
and  also  an  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  literal  truth  of  Paul's 
declaration,  that  it  is  in  Gk)d  that ''  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being/'  Cudworth  cites  approvingly  the  judgment  of  a  pagan 
writer,  to  the  e£fect  that  ''it  is  not  decorous  in  respect  of  God, 
that  He  should  set  His  own  hand,  as  it  were,  to  every  work,  and 
immediately  do  all  the  meanest  and  triflingest  things  Himself 
drudgingly,  without  making  use  of  any  inferior  and  subordinate 
instruments."  Moreover,  he  continues,  it  seems  not  so  agree- 
able to  reason,  that  nature  should  be  quite  superseded, ''  God 
Himself  doing  all  things  immediately  and  miraculously ;  from 
whence  it  would  follow  also,  that  they  are  all  done  either  for- 
cibly and  violently,  or  else  artificially  only,  and  none  of  them 
by  any  inward  principle  of  their  own."  (Here  Cudworth  plays 
directly  into  the  hands  of  his  materialistic  opponents,  in  admit- 
ting that  whatever  GtKJ,  the  supreme  source  of  universal  law, 
literally  an«!  immediately  does,  is  done  ''  miraculously,"  ''  vio- 
lently," "artificially.''  Furthermore,  whatever  an  ''inward 
principle  "  in  nature  might  do,  would,  in  the  eyes  of  a  strict 
materialist,  be  just  as  strictly  miraculous,  violent,  and  artificial. 
What  the  materialist  professes  to  see,  and  all  he  admits,  is  matter 
and  blind  force  acting  "  mechanically."  Any  ideal  principle 
assumed  as  directing  the  actions  of  matter  and  its  '*  forces," 
whether  from  within  or  from  without,  is  in  his  view  miraculous 
and  impossible.)  And  lastly,  Cudworth  argues,  that  the  "  slow 
and  gradual  process  "  of  things  in  nature,  "  which  would  seem 
to  be  but  vain  and  idle  pomp,  or  a  trifling  formality,  if  the  agent 
were  omnipotent,"  and  also  "  those  errors  and  bungles  which 
are  committed,  when  the  matter  is  inert  and  contumacious,"  are 
evidences  that  the  agent  is  not  omnipotent;  such  an  agent  "could 
despatch  its  work  in  a  moment "  (an  evident  absordity ;  the  very 
conception  of  nature  is  that  of  a  process  in  time,  and  this  obvi- 
ously could  not  be  despatched  "  in  a  moment,"  t .  e.  practically 
in  no  time),  and  "  would  always  do  it  infallibly  and  irresistibly." 
( Here  again  our  author  shows  himself  under  bondage  to  the  false 


notion  of  God'o  relation  to  Hia  creation,  which  infests  the 
speculations  of  ho  many  of  the  "  advanced  "  minda  in  science  and 
philosophy,  the  world  over,  up  to  the  present  day.  As  if  God 
and  the  world  were  two  independent  beings,  occupying  different 
places  in  the  universe,  and  could  not  come  into  any  kind  of  con- 
tact without  detraction,  on  the  one  hand,  frora  the  absolute  bles- 
sedness or  infinite  perfections  of  Deity,  and  without  disturbance, 
on  the  other,  of  the  self-sufficient  order  of  nature!  As  if"  mat- 
ter"  and  nature  could  even  he,  much  less  act,  except,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  in  and  through  God ! )  Hence  Cndworth,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Plotious,  postulates 
»  "plastic  nature,"  "which  as  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
instrument,  doth  drudgingly  execute  that  part  of  (God's)  provi- 
dence, which  consists  in  the  regular  and  orderly  motion  of 
matter,"  This  nature  is  subordinate  to  a  higher  providence, 
which  "sometimes"  overrules  it  and  aappHes  its  defects.  The 
plastic  nature  is  a  variety  of  "life,"  it  ia  "art  embodied  in 
matter,"  acting  "  from  within  vitally  and  magically,"  and  never 
at  a  loss  what  to  do.  But  "  as  it  doth  not  comprehend  the  reason 
of  its  on-n  action,  so  neither  is  it  clearly  and  expressly  conscious 
what  it  doth."  It  "  cannot  act  electively  and  with  discretion." 
It  has  "  a  certain  dull  and  obscure  idea  of  that  which  it  stamps 
and  prints  on  matter,"  but  this  is  far  inferior  to  "animal 
fancy."  The  "  plastic  life  "  of  nature  is  the  "  last  and  lowest 
of  all  lives,"  but  "since  it  is  a  life,  it  must  needs  be  incor- 
poreal." Cudworth's  theory  is  simply  the  reproduction  of  a 
Neo- Platonic  theory  in  a  Christian's  "  System  of  the  Universe." 

I  must  not  take  up  space  by  further  indications  of  the  im- 
plicit or  express  presence  of  a  theory  of  unconscious  reason  in 
the  history  of  English  thought.  I  will  only  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Mr,  J,  J.  Murphy's  hypothesis  of  an 
"  unconscious  intelligence,"  similar  in  conception  to  Cudworth's 
plastic  nature,  and  destined  to  perform  about  the  same  func- 
tions, as  well  as  to  relieve  our  Christian  theodicy  of  certain 
burdens  which,  without  this  hypothesis,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
former  could  not  carry,  (See  Murphy's  Habit  and  Intelligence, 
1809.  vol.  ii.,  chaps,  xxvii,,  xxxix.,  and  the  Thetatic  Conception  of 
the  World,  by  B.  P.  Cocker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York,  1875,  pp. 
JJ25-235,  where  the  internal  contradiction  in  Mr.  Murphy^s 
views,  and  their  unsatisfactory  nature  on  other  grounds,  are 
briefly  but  forcibly  set  forth.)  In  an  American  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  I  find  »  view  similar  to  that  of  Murphy 
attributed  to  the  English  writers  Murell  and  Laycock,  whose 
works  I  have  not  now  immediately  at  hnnd. 

The  recent  animated  discuaaions  in  Germany  have  led  there 
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to  a  re-examination  of  the  work^^  of  the  great  German  thinkers 
of  the  past  century,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  traces  of  a 
theory  of  the  "  unconscious."     Having  already  unduly  pro- 
tracted this  historical  sketch,  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer  those 
who  desire  more  detailed  inlormation  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
to  the  (lerman  of  Dr.  Johannes  Volkelt,  who,  in  Dcls  Unbevmsste 
und  der  Pessimismus  (Berlin,  1873),  examines,  pp.  44-77,  the 
doctrines  of  Kant  and  Hegel.     He  shows  how  Kant,  in  his 
Anthropologie,  alludes  to  unconscious  mental  representations 
{Vorstellungen),  how  his  doctrine  of  the  "  forms  of  sensibility 
(space  and  time)  and  of  the  "  categories  of  the  understanding, 
as  a  priori  implicit  possessions  of  the  mind,  antecedent  to  all 
experience,  may  be  regarded  as  implying  that  these  are  origin- 
ally unconscious,  and  how  a  similar  implication  is  involved  in 
his  iBsthetics,  his  theory  of  genius,   &c.     Of  the   Hegelian 
system.  Dr.  Volkelt,  himself  an  Hegelian,  reaffirms  the  most 
common  interpretation,  namely,  that  it  represents  the  universe 
as  the  gradual  evolution  of  an  unconscious,  ideal  principle  ('^  the 
unconsciously  logical,"  as  Volkelt   very  abstractly  terms  it), 
which  attains  to  self-consciousness  only  in  man  (and  most  per- 
fectly, it   may  be  presumed,  in   Hegelians  of  the  school  of  ^ 
Volkelt).     (The  latter,  it  may  be  remarked,  does  not  point  out 
the  capital  difference  between  the  "  unconscious "  with  Kant 
and  Hegel,  namely,  that  with  the  former  it  is  confined  to  the 
finite  spirit  of  man,  while  with  the  latter  it  is  a  predicate  of  the 
mind  which  inhabits  the  universe.)     Hartmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  much  of  the  authority  of  Schelling,  in  whose 
works  (the  mingled  outcome  of  ancient  philosophy,  mediaeval 
mysticism,  and  German  thought),  he  finds  the  clearest  expres- 
sion, before  his  own  time,  of  the  unconscious  in  the  world  and 
in  man.     Hartmann  has  himself  called  forth  defenders  and 
imitators  in   plenty,  who  seek  to  explain  the  world  without 
the  aid  of  a  personal  God.     I  will  name  only  two,  Moritz 
Venetianer  {Der  AUgeist,  Grundzuge  des  Panpsychismus  im 
Anschluss  an  die  Philosophie  des  Unbeumssten,  Berlin,  1874), 
and  Ludwig  Noir^  (Die  Welt  als  Entwickelung  des  Geistes^ 
Leipzig,  1874).     According  to  Noir^,  the  fundamental  attri- 
butes of  being  are  motion  and  sensation.    These  suffice  him  for 
the  construction  of  the  universe.     The  "unconscious"  in  the 
human  mind,  apart  from  the  theory  of  the  unconscious  prin- 
ciple underlying  and  causing  the  universe,  has  occupied,  and 
still  occupies,  the  attention  of  psychologists  and  physiologists. 
It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  refer  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  theory  of 
"  unconscious  cerebration  "  (see  Mental  Physiology,  chap,  xiii., 
and  other  authorities  there  cited),  and  to  the  writings  of  Helm- 
H  c 
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Iioltz,  Fecliner,  and  iither  Germnn  investigators,  and  to  such 
mDnDi:ra()tis  as  Dr.  Ludwig  Strumpell's  on  Dreams  (Die  Natur 
and  Entstehunff  der  Trdume,  Leipzig.  1874), 

We  come  now  to  Eduard  von  Hartmann.  An  accouut  of  the 
life  and  "  developmsnt"  of  this  author,  up  to  dale,  is  furnished 
hv  Hmself  in  the  first  three  numbers  of  Die  Gcgenwart  for 
1875  (Berlin :  Paul  Lindnu,  editor}.  Born  February  23,  1842, 
!ie  published  his  Philosojihy  of  the  Unconsciout,  a  heavy 
volume  of  678  pages,  in  18139.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
could  not  be  precisely  the  fruit  of  the  ripest  meditations.  The 
book  at  ouce  attracted  unu§ual  attention  aud  became  immedi- 
ately, in  the  "  land  of  thinkers,"  the  aeosatioo  of  the  hour. 
New  editions  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  with  ad- 
ditions, but  "no  changes,"  the  sixth  edition  (1874)  containing, 
with  the  indcK,  S-IO  pages.  (Seventh  edition,  enlarged,  with 
preface  and  a  supplement  OU  "The  Physiology  of  the  Nerve- 
Ceiitrea,"  2  vuls.,  1875.)  Reasons  for  this  extreme  popularity 
may  be  found  in  the  writer's  unusually  clear  and  facile  style, 
and  in  his  combination  of  idealism  with  what  may  perhaps  be 
termed  moral  Uiateriaiiam.  For  in  Germany  the  number  of 
persons  is,  unlortunalely,  large,  who,  while  they  are  too  pene- 
trating nut  to  see  that  philosophical  materialism  (as  a  theory 
of  the  uature  of  things)  is  utterly  superficial  and  untenable 
(the  "  mechanism  "  to  which  materialists  reduce  all,  being,  so 
far  from  opposed  to  teleology,  the  rather  just  what  teleology  im- 
plies!, and  denoting,  as  Hartmann  himself  forcibly  points  out  in 
his  critical  work  on  Darwinism,  nut  only  etymological ly,  but 
also  really  and  only,  a  system  of  means  to  ideal  ends),  are  yet 
iu  bondage  to  a  moral  and  religious  scepticism,  or  to  a  sort  of 
iutellectual  vauity,  which  largely  blunts  their  spiritual  and  even 
their  philosophic  perceptions.  Such  persons  welcome  a  theory 
which  combines  some  sort  of  idealism  with  the  negative  results 
of  religious  criticism  and  of  scientific  research.  The  logic  oi 
the  speculative  portion  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious 
is  remarkably  unlike  the  litcriiry  style,  being  neither  clear  nor 
cogent,  but  full  of  obvious  fallacies.  Hence  the  lament,  among 
the  more  sober-minded  Uernmns,  at  Hartmann's  popularity,  as 
at  a  sign  of  widespread  degeneracy  in  the  logical  thought  of 
Germany. 

The  litle-page  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  bears 
as  a  motto  the  phrase,  "Speculative  results  followiug  the  ind  ac- 
tive method  of  natural  itcience."  By  this  method  the  author 
naturally  docs  not  claim  to  react  results  having  apodietical 
certainty.  He  only  claims  the  ability  to  show  the  overwhelming 
probability,  amounting  to  practical  certaioty,  of  hiaconcluaiona. 
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And  yet^  notwitIistandin«;  the  methodological  proolumatioQ  of  the 
title-page,  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  avowedly  inetaphysinal, 
being  entitled  **The  Metaphysics  of  the  Unconscious,"  and 
containing,  in  the  6th  edition,  precisely  100  pages  more  than 
the  two  other  parts  put  together !  This  ending,  however,  has 
in  it  nothing  whicli  need  surprise  any  oue  who  is  conscious  of 
the  true  import  and  conditions  of  the  problem  involved.  The 
fundamental  query  with  Hartmann  is  really,  What  is  the 
nature  of  things  ?  Now  this  nature  can  only  be  known,  and 
not  directlv  seen.  The  method  of  natural  science  is  the  result 
of  the  investigation  of  phenomena,  of  *'  things  which  do 
appear,"  aud  can  only  fultil  a  secondary,  confirmatory  function 
in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  fundamental  truth  or  abiding 
reality  of  things,  or,  in  other  words,  concerning  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,  but  eternal.  Here^  as  pointed  out  in  my 
former  paper,  the  true  starting-point  is  man,  self-consciousness, 
with  all  that  it  includes,  and  the  true  method  comprehends 
experimental  analysis  and  synthesis — the  latter,  which  involves 
the  firm  grasp  of  rational  principle^  dominating  but  not 
distorting  the  former. 

It  must  cheerfully  be  confessed  that  the  first  two-fifths  of 
Hartmann's  work  are  a  powerful  statemeut  of  the  experimental 
argument  for  design  in  nature — only,  the  designer  is  here  not 
God, but  "The  Unconscious.'^  Under  this  name  Hartmann  points 
out  the  presence  and  agency  of  ideal  causes  in  the  development 
of  organisms,  in  organic  processes,  in  instinct,  in  the  curative 
power  of  nature,  in  the  human  mind,  in  the  love  of  the  sexes, 
in  feeling,  in  character  and  morality,  in  aesthetic  judgment  and 
artistic  production,  in  the  origin  of  language,  in  thought,  in 
the  origin  of  sensible  perception,  in  mysticism,  and  in  history. 
In  all  these  cases  the  ideal  agency  is  alleged  to  be  unconscious, 
but  the  argument  at  most  only  proves  it  to  be  uncfmscious  to  tlie 
subject  in  which  its  works  are  wrought.  Yet  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  related  in  these  chapters  that  Hartmann  founds 
the  experimental  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  "  The 
Unconscious,"  a  substitute  for  the  personal  God  of  Theism, 
an  ideal  abstraction,  the  source,  sum,  and  end  of  all  things, 
an  ideal  quasi  substance^  of  which  man  and  the  universe 
are,  not  in  any  sense  spontaneous,  but  strictly  determined, 
necessary  phenomena,  in  which  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  it 
works  "unconsciously."  This  is  the  fundamental  fallacy  of 
our  author.  From  the  (partial)  unconsciousness,  of  the  finite 
phenomenon  (the  universe  and  its  inhabitants)  is  inferred  the 
total  unconsciousness  of  its  infinite  cause !     Because  we  are  not 
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The  "  U II conscious,"  we  are  tolH,  is  not  subject  to  discRse  or 
fatigue,  is  independent  of  sense  in  its  thought,  does  not  hesitate 
and  doubt  {like  Cudworth's  plastic  nature,  it  is  "  never  at  a 
loss"),  being  provided  with  a  sort  of  iutellectnal  intuition  wliich 
enables  it  without  reflection  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  Hence,  also,  it  never  errs;  it  neither 
possesses  (since  it  is  without  a  brain  I),  nor  has  it  need  of, 
meroory  ;  in  it  will  and  idea  exist  in  inseparable  unity,  so  that 
as  "  nothing  cau  be  willed  without  being  thought,"  so  also 
"  nothing  can  be  thonpht  without  being  willed."  It  is  omni- 
potent, omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  possesses  perfect  wisdom. 
This  is  that  homine  majus  to  which  in  all  times  and  climes  men 
have  turned  as  to  the  constant  souice  of  their  life.  But  it  is 
not  God.  It  is  not  personal,  nor  free,  nor  endowed  with  moral 
perfections.  It  is  the  purest  abstraction,  and  the  attempt  to 
derive  the  world  from  it  is  the  most  patent  attempt  to  combine 
nutural  realism  with  au  utterly  vacant  idealism,  which  modern 
times  have  witnessed, 

Hnrtmann  had  asserted,  namely,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work,  p.  607,  that  before  and  after  the  world  there  was  and 
will  be  nothing.  This  was  calculated  to  impress  a  Philistine 
understanding,  attached  to  the  logic  of  common  minds,  and 
which  had  followed  in  good  faith  the  author's  account  of  the 
Buccessii'e  processes  in  the  ante-cosmic  "will,"  whence  the 
universe  was  alleged  to  have  resulted,  as  in  flut  contradiction 
«itli  the  implied  sense  of  that  account.  Ante-cosmic  processes 
would  seem  to  imply,  as  existing  before  the  universe,  a  real 
being  of  some  sort,  iu  which  the  processes  could  go  on.  But 
the  lancied  discoverer  of  contradiction  would  have  shown  him- 
self at  fault  in  not  appreciating  Hartmann'a  ideas,  and  in 
supposing  that  where  descriptive  langua;;e  is  used  there  must 
necessarily  be  something  described.  This  is  not  disproved  by 
the  new  form  given  to  the  pacsage  referred  to  in  the  sixth 
edition,  p.  72i.  Here  we  read  that  before  and  after  the  world 
there  neither  was  nor  will  be  "anything  actual  whatever, 
anything  but  passive  {i-uhende),  inactive,  self-included 
essence  without  existence  (or,  a  nature  Without  entity, — IVesen 
olme  Daitein)  " ;  bo  that,  alter  all,  before  and  after  the  world  is 
nothing,  i.e.  "  nothing  actual,"  only  non-existing  essence,  iir, 
MS  it  is  elsewhere  termed,  a  "  metaphysical  essence."  And 
this  is  the  august  source  of  the  uuiverse  !  The  most  extreme 
personilier  of  abstractions  among  the  Neo-Platonists,  when  the 
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Greek  mind  had  long  passed  the  zenith  of  its  virile  power^  did 
uot^  to  my  knowledge,  reach  any  such  extreme  of  nonsense  as 
this.  If  the  original  One  was  made  transcendent  above  all 
categories  of  human  thought,  it  was  because  of  a  reverent  and 
ecstatic  feeling  of  the  utter  impotence  of  human  language  to 
express  the  blessed  perfection  of  the  Eternal.  But  here  the 
modern  announcer  of  a  "  new  gospel  '*  (as  one  of  Hartmann^s 
admirers  has  in  substance  termed  him),  the  child  of  what  the 
Germans  term  "  the  city  of  intelligence,"  out-doing  the  gross- 
est fetish- worshipper,  adores,  instead  of  the  living  God,  an 
abstraction  utterly  dead  and  without  existence,  possessing  only 
a  potential  will  and  an  inactive  intelligence.  And  what  is  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  derivation  of  the  world  from  such  an 
abstraction  but  flying  directly  in  the  face  of  the  favourite 
maxim  of  physical  speculators,  "  ex  nihilo  nihil "  ? 

And  yet  the  motive  of  Hartmaun  in  his  speculation  concern- 
ing the  genesis  of  the  world  is  in  so  far  philosophically  justi- 
fiable, as  he  alms  to  show  the  primacy  of  the  ideal  over  the 
material.  This  view  is  expressed  in  the  Bible  in  the  assertion 
that  God  made  the  world  out  of  nothing,  i,€.  there  was  no  pre- 
existing material,  co-eternal  with  God,  out  of  which  God  could 
frame  the  world.  First  in  the  order  of  existence  is  spiritual 
substance,  not  material.  But  when  we  thus  speak  of  spirit,  we 
mean  self-possessing  intelligence,  a  rational  agent,  a  supreme 
personality,  however  much,  by  reason  of  its  exaltation  above 
the  limits  of  human  personality,  it  may  transcend  the  latter  in 
degree  and  perfection.  Unless  the  stream  may  be  greater 
than  the  fountain,  unless  motion  may  exist  without  a  mover^ 
or  an  effect  without  a  cause,  philosophy  must  always  insist  that 
the  Cause  of  all  causes  shall  possess  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
what  is  known  to  men  as  conscious  personality.  Now  Hart- 
mann,  stripping  off  the  conscioos  and  personal  elements,  has 
nothing  left  but  the  abstract  form  of  spiritual  life,  a  potential 
will  and  a  blank  idea. 

Will  is  conceded  by  Hartmann  to  be  inseparable  from  idea. 
The  ante-cosmic  will  was  vacant,  hence  inoperative,  hence  no 
true  will.  Uneasily  it  sought  to  assert  itself,  but,  having  no 
ideal  content,  guided  by  no  idea,  its  action  could  only  be 
irrational.  The  will  translates  the  ideal  into  the  real,  and  so 
the  will  of  "  the  Unconscious  ^'  forced  the  idea  into  reality, 
brought  the  world  into  existence  by  its  own  irrational  self- 
assertion.  This  result  once  accomplished,  the  idea  awoke  to 
the  necessity  of  self-assertion  on  its  part,  and  set  about  to  make 
the  world  as  logical,  ue.  as  good  as  it  may  be  It  were  better 
that  the  world,  the  product  of  the  illogical  action  of  the  will^ 
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fllioiild  not  exist.  Biil  hiticc  it  exists,  the  "  idea"  goes  tu  work 
to  redeem  it  from  its  evil.  This  it  is  tli&t  operates  everywhere, 
as  ori;atiic  fdrce.  instinct,  iis  the  "  iiiapiratiun  in  man,"  the 
founder  of  societies..  &c.  It  develops  oil  tlic  earth  the  various 
species  of  animals  in  Hscendiug  series,  to  the  end  thf.t  at  last 
consciousness  may  come  into  being  mtli  man.  In  human 
thought  idea  is  emancipated  from  the  embrace  of  will,  aud 
cousciousnesB  is  "  the  surprise  and  confusion  of  the  will  in  view 
of  this  emancipation  "  (!). 

In  the  various  consciousnesses  of  men  the  original  (meta- 
physical, aute-cosmio)  will  is  dispersed  aud  robbed  of  somewhat 
of  its  tyrannical  power  for  evil ;  for  the  exertion  of  will  is 
followed,  accordin;;  to  Hartmann,  by  a  preponderance  of  evil 
(or  pain)  over  fjood  (or  pleasure).  Heuce  the  benevolent 
"idea"  (the  logical  element  in  the  Uuconucious;  which  seeks 
only  the  good  of  the  world,  can  only  seek  by  indirect  means  lo 
destroy  will,  or,  iu  other  words,  to  bring  back  the  world  into 
its  original  nothingness.  To  this  end  the  race  of  mankind  is 
no'v  progressing  in  ibe  direction  of  a  more  perfect  development 
of  consciousness,  i.e.  to  a  more  complete  emancipation  of  idea 
from  will  or  to  the  completed  ascendancy  of  reason.  When 
This  end  shall  have  been  attained,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  pessimistic  results  of  willing  will 
lead  to  the  Hual  act  iu  the  drama  of  the  world,  the  complete 
suppression  of  will,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  annihilation  of 
the  world.  (There  is,  in  Ilartmann's  opinion,  notlnng  in  the 
concrete  universe  but  furce.  ISut  ali  force  is  will.  Manifesta- 
lions  of  force  lire  acts  of  will.  The  annihilation  of  will  i*, 
therefore,  the  annihilation  of  the  uniTerse.)  Then  space,  the 
creation  of  the  will  uf  the  "  Unconscious,"  will  be  no  more; 
time  will  be  no  more,  and  not  God,  but  the  "  metaphysical 
essence,"  which  "iuhabiteth  eternity,"  will  be  all  in  alt. 

The  specuhitivc  views  of  Hartmauo  {rudis  indiffesiague 
moles)  are  in  part  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  combine  in  one 
synthesis  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  true  tn  the  philo- 
sophical systems  of  predecessors.  Hartmann  expressly  iuti- 
niateM  the  belief  that  he  is  a  truer  Hegelian  than  Hegel  himself. 
Schelling  he  revrre?,  and  cites  often  with  approval  from  his 
earlier  works.  Schopenhauer  he  would  correct.  But  the 
po»iti*e  (negative?)  conception  of  the  Unconscious  and  its 
speculative  application  are  that  on  which  he  founds  his  specinl 
claim  to  originality.  This  couception  he  derives  partly  from 
the  obtiprvntion  of  well-known  and  ailmitled  facts,  and  defends 
and  amplifies  on  the  ground  of  abstract  arguments.  The  facts 
•imply  show  that  there  is  more  reason  in  man  and  iu  all  the 
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contents  of  the  universe  than  he  or  they  arc  conscious  of.  But 
these  facts  (the  wonderful  instincts  of  man  and  animals;  un- 
erring accuracy  and  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the 
whole  ordering  of  the  forces  of  the  universe,  &c.  &c.)  by  no 
means  show  that  the  agent  to  which  tliey  point  is  unconscious, 
or  possesses  anything  less  than  the  perfection  of  conscious  mind. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Hartmann  is  so  impressed  by 
them  that  he  ascribes  all  events  and  all  things  to  the  "One 
Unconscious,"  utterly  denying  the  reality  of  any  subordinate 
agencies  or  forces.  Thus,  the  soul  of  man  is  defined  by  him  as 
"  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  the  One  Unconscious  which  are 
directed  upon  one  bodily  organism."  All  things  are  but  mani- 
festations of  the  Unconscious.  Now,  I  assert,  and  no  remark- 
able degree  of  logical  sagacity  is  required  to  perceive  the  justice 
of  the  assertion,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the 
manifestation  is  unconscious,  therefore  the  agent  which  mani- 
fests itself  is  unconscious.  It  is  just  as  simple  in  point  of  theory, 
and  far  more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  it  is  by  the  everlasting 
"  I  Am,"  the  personal  God  of  religious  faith,  that  "the  heavens 
drop  down  their  dew,"  that  "  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth,"  not  only  to  men,  but  also  to  animals,  and  in  the  broad- 
est sense  to  all  things,  "  understanding,"  as  to  ascribe  all  the 
wonders  of  creation  to  an  unreflecting  abstraction.  To  do  this 
latter  is  really  but  to  reintroduce  upon  the  scene,  under  another 
aspect,  the  irrational  conception  of  blind  force,  which  material- 
ists employ  with  such  miraculous  effect. 

As  to  the  arguments  intended  to  prove  the  conceivability  of 
unconscious  ideas,  and  hence  of  unconscious  spirit  or  "  intelli- 
gence," the  two  following  are  the  principal  ones.  First,  we 
know  experimentally  of  no  consciousness  which  is  not  associated 
with  a  brain.  Ergo,  no  consciousness  is  possible  without  a 
brain  (Ph.  d.  Unb,,  6th  ed.,  p.  391  :  "  Cerebral  vibrations,  or, 
more  generally  speaking,  material  motion,  is  the  conditio  sine 
qua  non  of  consciousness").  The  simplest  answer  to  this  is 
that  which  Ulrici  {Gott  und  der  Mensch,  2nd  ed.,  1874, 1.  Theil, 
p.  146)  makes  to  the  materialists,  who  regard  the  soul  as  a 
function  of  the  body.  If  their  arguments  were  correct,  says 
^-Ulrici,  then  might  we  reason  that  "since  nothing  is  visible 
without  the  presence  of  light  or  of  a  luminous  body,  therefore 
sight  is  only  the  function  (effect)  of  light 'M  Because  man's 
present  consciousness  depends  on  a  braiu,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  always  will,  or  that  all  consciousness  depends  on  the 
presence  of  such  an  instrument.  And  further,  positively,  the 
considerations  which  render  it  probable  that  the  human  mind 
uses  the  brain,  and  is  hence  distinct  from  it,  go  directly  to 


favour  tlie  inference  th  it  an  infiiiite  mind  not  only  might  exist 
without  n  brain,  but  that,  so  far  from  needing  one,  it  woulil  be 
positively  liampered  and  limited,  i.e.  rendered  finite,  by  the 
presence  of  u  brain. 

The  other  argument  reads  as  fullowa  (loc.  cit.,  p.  392)  :  "Ma- 
terial motion  determines  the  content  of  an  idea;  but  the  attri- 
Lule  of  conBcionaness  ia  not  necessary  to  this  content,  for  the 
same  content  may,  apart  from  the  forma  of  sense  [in  which 
human  ideas  are  clothed],  also  be  thoutjht  unconsciously  [which 
is  but  begging,  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  defective  induction, 
the  very  point  in  question.  Wlial  we  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
an  idea  (Hartniann's  word  is  Vorslelbtng,  representation)  is,  in 
any  other  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  possible  without  a  con- 
scions  mind  possessing  it — ^whether  that  is  u  true  "represeuta- 
tion  "  which  is  not  made  to  a  mind  that  consciously  perceives 
it].  But  if,  now,  consciousness  oin  be  found  neither  in  the 
content  nor,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  in  the  sensuous  form 
of  the  idea,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  idea 
[01  "  mental  representation  "]  as  such,  but  must  be  an  accident, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  joined  with  the  idea."  Conscious- 
ness, then  (conscluus  knowledge,  possession  of  ideas},  is  uot 
identical,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  either  the  form  or 
the  content  of  our  ideas ;  therefore  it  is  an  accident.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  X  argue  in  reply  :  Sight  is  neither  in  the  form  nor 
in  the  content  of  the  eye;  beuce  it  is  an  accident  of  the  eye, 
non-essential  to  its  due  operation,  natural  function  and  use ! 
There  might  be  an  eye  which  performed  all  the  functions  of  an 
eye  without  seeing  \  The  absurdity  of  this  is  doubtless  obvious 
enough.  Who  ni'eds  to  be  tohl  that  although  sight  is  neither 
in  the  form  nor  in  the  content  of  the  organ  of  sight,  yet  thu 
organ,  the  eye,  is  nut  an  eye  in  any  sense  which  makes  it 
pmctically  difl'erent  from  a  clod  of  common  eaith,  except  as 
through  it  some  one  really  sees?  So  an  idea,  psychologically 
speiikiTig,  is  nothing  but  a  dead  unreal  abstraction,  except  as  it 
is  an  instrument  of  conscious  knowledge  to  ils  possessor. 

One  of  the  iidmissions  made  by  Hartmann  in  his  second 
argument,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  destroys  of  itself  all 
the  force  of  the  first  argument.  If  the  relation  of  conscious- 
ness to  the  forms  of  sense  (in  which  the  ideas  of  all  brain- 
poasessing  terrestrial  beings  are  clothed)  is  accidental,  we  may 
obviously,  reversing  the  order  of  terms,  suy  that  the  relation  of 
seuse  to  consciousness  is  accidental,  or  uun- essential ;  whence 
the  conclusion  that  consciousness  (contrary  to  the  assertion  in 
the  first  argument)  docs  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  brain. 
For  the  brain,  as  a  physical  oi^an,  is  nothing  but  the  chief 
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centre  of  all  the  organs  of  sense.  If  it  be  true,  then^  that 
sense  is  not  intrinsically  necessary  to  consciousness^  neither 
can  the  brain,  the  organ  of  sense,  be  thus  necessary. 

To  the  sixth  edition  of  his  book  Hartmann  adds  a  chapter 
not  contained  in  the  first  (the  intervening  editions  I  have  not 
seen)  on  "The  Unconscious  and  the  Ood  of  Theism.^'     It  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  points  made  in  it. 
Oil  the  first  page  of  this  chapter    (535)  the  author  declares : 
'*  It  is  not  for  me  to   prove   that  the   unconscious,  physical 
functions,  which  as  such  are  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  all 
that  needs  explanation,  are  not,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  All- 
in-one    [*'  im  All'Einen,"  i.e,  in  "  The  Unconscious "]    con- 
scious. On  the  contrary^  those  who  would  add  to  our  hypothesis 
this  supplement  [the  view  that  they  are  conscious  functions] 
which  is  wholly  valueless,  and  unnecessary  for  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  must  themselves  furnish  the 
proof  of  their  doctrine.'^     This  is  turning  the  tables  on  Theists 
with   a   ven8;eance.     The  self-complacency  of  the   passage  is 
certainly  astounding.     It  has  not  been  shown  that  "  uncon- 
scious physical  functions''   are  sufBcient  to  explain  what  is  to 
be  explained.     Take  one  example,  our  author's  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  language.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  language 
is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  an  unconscious  social  instinct, 
and  not  '^the  mechanical  work  of  a  conscious  God''  (ist  ed., 
p.  232),  and  this  conclusion  is  one  of  the  premises  from  which 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  Being  who  is  all  in  all,  the  first 
and  the  last,  is  unconscious.     The   facts  are,    following  our 
author's   account,   these :   an   instinct,    unconscious   in    man, 
accomplishing  a  certain  result,  but  acting  only  as  a  secondary 
cause ;  and  (as  we  learn  in  the  metaphysical  portion  of  the 
work)  an  original  and  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  the  instinct 
proceeds,  and  who  acts  through  the  instinct,  so  that  what  the 
instinct  is  figuratively  said  to  do,  is  really  the  work  of  this 
Being.     (As  above  indicated,  Hartmann  makes  man  and  the 
universe  completely  dependent  on,  simply  manifestations  of, 
this  Supreme  Being,  "the  Unconscious.")      There  are   two 
distinct  causes  recognized  :  the  secondary  cause,  in  the  present 
ease  the  instinct,  of  which  the  beings  in  which  it  is  figuratively 
said  to  operate  are  more  or  less  unconscious,  and  the  prime  or 
real  cause,   an   original  being.     The   "  unconscious   physical 
functions"   are  the  secondary  causes,   and  when   Hartmann 
says  that  they  "  are  suflScieut  for  the  explanation  of  all  that 
needs  explanation,"  he  simply  contradicts  himself,  for  they  are 
in  his  own  view  but  the  modes  of  the  manifestation  of  one 
supreme  ideal  cause,  which  is  the  true  cause,  aud  which  there- 
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explained.  Now,  HEtrtmauD  may  or  may  not  consider  the 
questiou  whether  what  is  uiicouscious  in  the  elTcct  (the 
eecondary  cause)  is  unconscious  also  iu  the  (prime)  cause. 
That  depends  on  his  own  g.iod  pleasure.  But  he  is  not  to  be 
permitted  tu  impose  ou  others  by  so  evident  a  sophism  hs  that 
by  whieli  he  impliedly  passes  from  the  uncousciuusne^s  of  the 
former  (tlie  effect,  liie  iustioct  iu  man)  to  the  unconsciuusuess 
of  the  latter  (the  uri^inal  being  who  causes  and  works  through 
the  instinct).  This  fallacy  runs  nil  through  the  chapter,  aud 
I  shall  tiot  attempt  to  follow  out  all  the  indications  of  its 
presence.  I  will  cite  only  one  more  instiuce.  Ou  p.  545  our 
author,  arguing  that  we  have  no  ri;;ht  to  suppose  that,  because 
we,  when  we  seek  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  are  conscious  of 
that  purpose,  therefore  the  "  Unconscious '  (the  God  of  natural 
and  revealed  rehgion)  is  conscious  of  His  purposes,  says :  "  We 
see,  even  in  the  Ciiae  of  individual  instincts,  tliat  the  individual 
looks  out  for  its  future,  without  knowing  what  it  docs,  and  we 
see  likewise  in  the  case  of  generic  instincts,  tiiat  the  individual 
labours  for  the  end  of  the  genus,  i.e.  for  individuals  other  thaa 
himself,  without  any  suspicion  as  to  who  they  are,  for  whom  he 
torments  and  sacrifices  himself."  Here  again  the  puerile 
sophism  reappears  ;  because  the  animal  (or,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
man ;  speaking  generally,  the  effect,  tiie  creature)  is  uncon- 
scious in  some  or  all  of  its  actions,  therefore  the  original  and 
universal  cause  is  uucouscious  ! 

By  a  very  familiar  metaphor  we  quite  properly  term  (not 
detiue)  consciousness  the  light  uf  the  mind.  The  negative 
term  "  unconscious"  then  signifiea  simply  the  absence  of  mental 
light,  an  intellectual  blank,  or,  really,  positively,  nothing.  But 
the  student  of  Hartmann's"  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious'* 
in  its  original  form  found  that  the  "  Unconscious  "  here  treated 
of  was  far  from  being  practically  an  ideal  nonentity.  Absolute 
"clairvoyance"  was  ascribed  to  it,  perfect  intelligence,  a  perfect 
and  immediate  intuition  which  rendered  unnecessary  for  it  the 
slow  processes  of  discursive  thought,  and  a  universal  presence 
and  agency,  this  agency  being  repeatedly  termed  '■  providence," 
whether  general  or  particular.  Now,  eonseiousuess,  as  directly 
and  immediately  known  to  us,  is  the  function  uf  a  finite  Hpirit, 
and  no  sober  theiat,  or,  for  that  matter,  philosopher,  would  ever 
think  of  ascribing  to  God  a  ronsciousness  so  hedged  in  with 
limitations  as  our  owu.  Only,  he  would  say,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  "  mental  light "  of  God  can  in  any  case  not  be  inferior  to 
that  of  man  but  must  be  snperior  to  it,  indeed,  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  and  if  he  sought  to  form  some  feeble  conceptiuu  of  it,  it 
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would  be  by  a  process  of  idealization^  proceeding  from  what  i« 
most  nearly  perfect  in  human  consciousness.  (Ad  cognito  ad 
incognitum.  Hartmann  follows  this  principle^  only  imperfectly. 
The  notions  of  "  clairvoyance,"  of  "  intellectual  intuition  "  as 
opposed  to  discursive  thought,  &c.,  and  even  of  the  "  uncon- 
scious," are  taken  directly  from  the  observation  of  human  con- 
sciousness. It  is  not  Hartmann  who  can  lawfully  bring  against 
theists  the  charge  of  illogical  or  unjustifiable  anthropomor- 
phism !)  Our  supposed  theist,  then,  seeking  for  a  term  drawn 
from  human  analogies,  by  which  to  designate  the  mental 
(spiritual)  light  of  Him  in  whom  '*  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  might 
well  be  supposed  to  make  use  of  the  word  supra-cousrious, 
designating  thereby  a  consciousness  and  a  mode  of  mental  action 
absolutely  transcending — but  not  opposed  to— human  conscious- 
ness, or  the  perfect,  in  opposition  to  what  in  us  is  feeble,  finite, 
imperfect.  It  repeatedly  occurred  to  the  writer,  while  study- 
ing the  first  edition  of  Hartmann*s  work,  and  the  opinion  was 
repeatedly  expressed  by  him,  that  it  was  the  "  supra-conscious" 
mind  of  Deity  to  which  the  author's  inquiries  and  arguments 
pointed,  and  that  by  substituting  in  his  pages  the  '*  Supra-con- 
scious "  for  the  "  Unconscious,"  a  large  portion  of  his  work 
would  be  turned  into  an  impressive  argument  for  the  existence 
and  actual,  present  agency  in  man  and  the  universe  of  Him,  of 
whom  the  prophet  says :  '^  For  Thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our 
works  in  us."  On  pp.  536, 537  of  the  new  chapter  above  named 
Hartmann  admits  the  propriety  of  this  substitution.  ''  We 
have  seen,"  he  says,  "  that  this  unconscious  clairvoyant  Intelli- 
gence is  infinitely  exalted  above  the  processes  of  human  cor 
sciousness.  While  the  former  is  infallible  in  its  purposeful 
action,  instantaneously  apprehending  in  its  one  view  all  ends 
and  means,  and  in  every  instance  including  all  requisite  data  in 
its  clairvoyant  vision — the  latter,  proceeding  by  the  way  of  dis- 
cursive reflection,  is  lame,  and  goes,  as  it  were,  on  stilts,  is  ever 
limited  to  one  point,  and  depends  on  sensible  perception, 
memory,  and  the  inspirations  of  the  Unconscious.  We  shall 
therefore  have  to  term  this  unconscious  intelligence,  which 
transcends  all  consciousness,  a  ^vvvLK-conscious  intelligence." 
(The  Italics  and  capital  letters  are  the  author's.)  Elsewhere 
(p.  546),  the  process  of  knowledge  in  the  "Unconscious"  is 
termed  '^  omniscient  and  all- wise  intuition  ....  of  the  posi- 
tive nature  of  which  we  can  affirm  nothing  and  can  only  say, 
that  it  is  exalted  above  that  which  we  know  as  consciousness, 
Lc.  that,  vegatively  defined,  it  is  unconscious  and  that,  positively 
undefined,  it  is  supra-conscious J^  The  antithetic  balancing  of 
phrases  in  the  last  clauses  appears  to  have  been  intended  merely 


for  the  K ratification  of  a  rlietoric»l  faucy.  It  ia  impossible  to 
see  how  the  term  "  eupra-coiisciuus "  lenves  the  subject  to 
which  it  ia  applied  any  more  "  positively  iiudefiiied,"  than 
does  the  term  "  unconacious;"  and,  ou  the  other  hand, 
we  have  in  effect  the  repeated  and  earnest  assurance  of 
our  autliur  that  the  former  epithet  is  equivalent  to  a  "  ue^^ative 
delinition."  We  know  nothing,  he  more  than  once  assures  us, 
of  the  positive  nature  of  tlie  intellection  of  the  '"  Supra-con- 
aciouH,"  hut  we  may  be  certaiu  that  it  ia  "  absulutely  opposed  " 
in  kind  to  the  conscious  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Surely, 
this  is  of  tlie  nature  of  negative  definition.  But,  mere  rheto- 
rical criticism  aside,  does  not  this  exchange  of  terms,  this 
substitution  of  the  "  Supra-conscious  "  for  the  "  Unconscious," 
make  patent  to  every  understiinding  the  logical  weakness  (to 
say  the  least)  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  "  7  There 
is  a  fallacy  in  reaaoning,  which  the  ancients  termed  fiirdjiaiTtQ 
(ic  a^Xo  -f(voQ,  where  the  coaclusion  reached  differs  from  that 
for  which  the  premises  were  professedly  sought.  I  cannot  help 
seeing  au  illnstratioo  of  this  fallacy  in  the  case  now  belore  us. 
It  existed  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion, ID  vfhich  the  word  "  supra- conscious  "  was  not  mentioned ; 
so  that  the  admission  of  this  term  into  the  last  edition  is  but  a 
result  of  the  fallacy  and,  as  it  were,  an  iudes  to  it,  and  doei'  by 
no  means  constitute  it.  The  "  Unconacious,"  of  which  we 
were  to  learn  the  "  Philosophy,"  was  named  at  the  outset  by  a 
name  which  at  once  suggested  the  state  known  to  us,  and  only 
conceivable,  ks  mental  darkness.  In  the  "  inductive  "  portions 
of  the  work,  the  physical  and  psychological  facts  and  processes 
which  were  chosen  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  "  Un- 
conscious," were  all  instances  of  action  in  which  the  apparent 
agent,  though  acting,  as  the  result  in  each  case  showed, 
"  wisely,"  yet  knew  not  what  he  (or  it)  did.  The  trustful 
reader,  following  with  curious  interest  the  "  induction,"  would 
not  be  led  to  suppose  that  any  other  notion  of  the  "Uncon- 
acious" was  to  be  finally  inferred,  than  that  which  the  facta 
illustrated.  Least  of  all  would  he  expect  this  if  he  bore  in 
mind  the  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  less  cannot  produce  the 
greater,  nor  premises  warrant  conclusions  which  they  do  not 
virtually  contain.  How  great,  therefore,  must  be  his  astonish- 
ment on  tinding,  as  a  "speculative  result"  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry, that  the  ''  Unconscious,"  far  from  suffering  under  a  lack 
of  mental  light,  apprehends  "  instantaneously  in  its  one  view 
all  the  means  and  ends"  of  the  universe,  and  far  from  being 
without  the  knowledge  of  what  it  does,  is  all-knowing  aa  well 
as  all-wise  !     And  this  astuuishmeut  can  only  be  increased, 
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when  we  learn  that,  in  spite  of  the  exalted  attributes  ascribed 
to  the  "  Unconscious  Spirit,"  yet  we  can  form  absolutely  no 
positive  conception — hence  no  approximate,  however  imperfect, 
conception — of  its  internal  state,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that 
which  for  it  takes  the  place  of  human  consciousness.  Only, 
says  our  author  (as  if  to  tantalize  us  by  taking  back,  just  as 
we  were  about  to  receive  it,  all  that  was  offered  in  the  term 
^'  supra-conscious'O*  i^  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  conscious 
mental  processes  of  the  human  mind.  If  these  things  be  so,  to 
what  end  was  the  long  induction  ?  was  it  necessary  to  heap  up 
premise  on  premise  of  facts  experimentally  observable,  to  prove 
that  which  is  not  only  not  observable,  but  avowedly  incon- 
ceivable ?  What  sort  of  an  induction  is  that  which,  instead  of 
advancing  from  the  known  to  the  knowledge  of  the  previously 
unknown,  proceeds  to  the  affirmation  of  that  which  is  not  only 
unknowable,  but  is  also  in  nature  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
known ;  the  conclusion  being  thus  not  only  unlike,  but  abso- 
lutely opposed  in  kind,  to  the  premises?  Nay,  in  spite  of  all 
the  floundering  logical  ineptitude  of  our  author,  as  here  dis- 
closed, does  not  his  case  show  that,  facts  may  prove  themselves 
stronger  than  any  preconceived  conclusion  and  force  the 
reasoner  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ?  For  the  "  Supra-con- 
scious," to  which  Hartmann,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  of  its 
unknowableness,  ascribes  such  exalted  attributes,  is  indeed  that 
which  man  and  nature  not  disclose,  but  to  which  they  point. 
For  the  Christian  theist  may  well  be  content  to  employ  the 
above  term  to  denote  the  internal  state  of  that  Divine  Spirit, 
**  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts."  But  he  will  re- 
member that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  hence  that 
the  mind  of  man  is,  after  all,  an  image  however  faint  of  the 
Divine  mind.  In  the  scale  of  animal  life  there  are  surely 
different  degrees  of  '*  mind,"  the  spirit  of  man  far  transcending 
all  the  rest.  Yet  all  are  akin,  the  lowest,  which  is  most  com- 
pletely dependent  on  sense,  in  some  sort  imaging,  however 
weakly,  and  pointing  to  the  highest  in  the  scale,  the  mind  of 
man,  which  is  least  dependent  on  sense.  So  the  spirit  of  man 
points  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  however,  it  can  no  more 
completely  comprehend,  than  can  the  lowest  of  animals  the 
human  mind.  God  and- His  creation  are  not  unrelated,  separate 
from  and  opposed  to  each  other.  They  are  akin.  Were  this 
not  so,  no  argument  from  the  latter,  whether  director  indirect, 
positive  or  negative,  to  the  former  would  be  possible.  Induc- 
tion, as  before  affirmed,  is  only  possible,  when  the  unknown, 
which  is  to  be  learned,  is  in  some  sense  of  a  piece  with  the 
known. 


NotwithRtanilinp;  his  ndroission  of  tbe  term  siipra-consciouB, 
which  properly  signifiea  that  -which  possesses  not  merely  con- 
sciousneBs,  or  a  hare  equivalent  for  consciouBness,  hut  more 
and  better  than  thai,  Hartmann  employs  it  as  an  appellation 
for  Ilia  Supreme  Being  not  more  than  five  or  six  limes,  and 
ciintinues  to  make  use  of  the  expression  "The  Unconncious." 
This  may  not  be  of  so  much  consequeuce  after  the  explanations 
tliat  have  gone  before.  Yet  thia  course  savours  at  least  of 
literary  error,  if  not  of  an  intention  to  dcreive,  for  the  word 
"unconscious"  will  continue  naturally  to  Bugj^esl  what  it  in 
the  first  instance  and  properly  denotes ;  viz.  that  which, 
possessing  some  or  all  of  the  conditions  of  consciousoess,  is  yet 
not  conscious,  t.e,  is  less  than  conscious — a  sense  far  different 
fiom  that  admitted  in  the  use  of  the  terra  "supra- con  scions." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Unconscious  and  the  God  of 
Theism,"  Kartmanu  repeatedly  shows  himself  under  the 
influence  of  an  error  which  has  unhappily  confused  the  ideas 
of  too  many  Christian  thinkers.  It  is  the  error  of  thinking 
of  the  Intinite  and  Absolute  solely  under  the  negative  aspect 
which  is  suggested  by  the  composition  of  those  terms.  Thna 
"infinite  form,"  we  are  told  (p.  539),  is  the  same  na  pure  form- 
lessuess,  and  "absolute  consciousness  is  identical  with  the 
absolutely  uncouscious."  No  !  the  terms  infinite  and  ahsolule, 
apart  from  the  meanings  which  they  suggest  to  sense,  express 
the  perfect  and  the  iurlcpendent.  Human  consciousness,  for 
example,  is  finite,  i.e.  restrniued  by  the  limitations  of  sense, 
and  rendered  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ideally  incomplete. 
An  infinite  or  absolute  consciousness  is  simply  a  perfect  one, 
independent  of  all  checks  and  limitations.  But  if  infinitude, 
absence  of  limitations,  means  furoilessness,  then  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  God  of  Hartmann  sliould  he,  after  all,  as  above 
indicated,  nothing  but  a  vain  ahatraction,  "  nothing  actual 
whatever,"  not  a  living  personal  spirit,  the  true  fountain  not 
only  of  physical,  hut  also  of  eternal  life. 

Hartmann  regards  human  consciousness  as  resting  in  and 
supported  by  "The  Uncouscious,"  as,  in  fact,  hut  a  finite 
manifestation  of  the  Unconscious.  The  beat  Greek  philosophy, 
similarly,  referred  the  pure  reason  in  man  to  the  Divine  reason. 
The  best  thiuker  among  tlte  Apostles  of  Christianity  asserts 
our  inability  "to  Ihiui  anything  as  of  ourselves,  hut  our 
Bufiiciency  is  of  God."  The  most  philosophical  psychohigy  of 
to-day  (by  which  I  do  not  naean  that  wbich  ia  most  purely 
speculative,  much  less  fanciful,  but  that  which  ia  most  compre- 
,  hensive  in  itB  hold  upon  facts)  reafltrms  the  same  view.  But 
I  this  view  is  in   Hartmanii's  ettiiuation  inconsistent  with  the 
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theory  of  a  personal  and  conscious  Deity.  Were  there  in  God 
au  absolute  consciousness,  then,  in  consequence  of  the  above 
view  concerning  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
we  should,  he  says,  necessarily  expect  the  Divine  consciousness 
so  to  "  shine  into  *'  the  individual  consciousness,  that  "  the 
individual  would  find  himself  completely  illuminated  by  the 
absolute  consciousness,  and  the  latter  would  lie  open  to  his 
view."  But  this,  says  our  author,  is  contrary  to  experience. 
This  reasoning  seems  too  puerile  to  receive  an  answer.  No  one 
knows  better  or  emphasizes  more  expressly,  than  Hartmann, 
the  fact  that  the  human  consciousness  is  beset  at  all  points 
with  limitations.  Being  finite,  how  can  it  contain  the  infinite  ? 
being  imperfect,  how  can  it  completely  reflect  the  perfect  ? 
The  human  mind  is,  indeed,  illuminated  by  the  Reason,  the 
Word  of  God,  '^  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  Morld."  The  light  of  the  Absolute  does  shine  into  it, 
however  faintly,  and  it  catches,  as  in  the  far-off  distance, 
glimpses  of  the  '^  Absolute  Consciousness."  But  the  reasons 
why  it  does  not  fully  take  in,  and  is  not  thus  practically 
identical  with  the  latter,  are  so  obvious,  that  one  wonders  that 
any  writer  should  dare  expect  of  his  readers  sufficient  sim- 
plicity to  be  imposed  upon  by  his  facile  ignoring  of  them. 
This  is  only  less  wonderful  than  the  attempt  to  derive  the 
light  of  human  consciousness  from  the  darkness  of  the 
unconscious. 

Many  modern  speculators,  and  among  them  Hartmann, 
evince  a  painful  fear  lest  any  other  philosophy  than  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  "  Monism  "  should  be  received.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  must  be  one,  they  say,  and  all  things 
derivable  from  it.  To  this  Christian  idealism  heartily  assents. 
But  Monism,  we  are  told  (p.  541),  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  assumption  of  a  conscious  Deity.  Such  a  being  were 
necessarily  a  "  transcendent  God,"  separate  from  the  worlc* 
(Dualism),  and  not  an  '*  immanent "  one,  present  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  related  to  the  latter  as  substance  to  manifestation. 
Further,  such  a  being  could  not  be  immanent  in  the  world  and 
in  man  "  without  a  collision  of  consciousnesses."  It  will  re- 
quire but  little  reflection  to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  I  may 
justly  leave  the  task  to  the  reader.  I  will  only  remark  that  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  interesting  to  find  a  metaphysician  of  Hart- 
njann's  pretensions  fearing  a  "collision"  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  the  dependent  and  the  independent,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  latter  (!);  and,  further,  that  the  "God  of 
Theism  '**  is  at  once  transcendent  and  immanent,  being  omni- 
present, though  we  may  rightly  prefer,  with  Saint  Paul,  to  say 


tlint  tlie  world  18  immanent  in  Tlira, — "in  Hira  we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  "  of  whom  nre  all  things,  and  we 
in  Him."  God  is  the  principle  of  the  world's  being  —  the 
worlii  has  its  nature  from  God — "in  all  thinsa"  (we  are  not 
alrwid  to  say  with  Aristotle  above)  "  there  is  somethinK  divine  " 
—  there  is  unity,  not  only  in  the  nature  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  also  (be  it  said  with  reverence)  in  the  world  and 
God.  Hartmann's  Monism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  unity  of  an 
abstraction  (a  "  metaphysical  essence  ")  and  reality.  And  the 
principle  of  this  Monism,  the  Unconscious,  has  not  the  merit 
of  that  unity  which  consists  in  internal  harmony,  the  merit  of 
self-mastery,  of  oneness  with  itself — as  is  shown  by  the  conflict 
within  it  between  "will"  and  "idea,"  wliich  is  alleged  to 
account  for  the  creation  of  this  (in  Hartmann's  view)  thoroughly 
evil  world. 

This  discussion  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  has, 
liowever,  gone  already  too  far.  Enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said 
to  indicate  somewhat  of  its  weakness,  its  absurdities,  its  con- 
tradictions. I  will  close  with  a  few  positive  statements  of 
opinions  and  points  of  view  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject, 
which,  I  think,  sound  philosophy  requires  ns  to  maintain  and 
which  a  true  relijiiouB  faith  will  heartily  accept. 

An  idea  is  a  living  function,  not  a  dead  product.  It  is  the 
function  of  active  mind.  Through  it,  possessing  it,  mind  is 
said  to  know.  Au  idea  is  thus  an  instrument  of  knowledge. 
This  its  relation  to  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  definition,  to 
the  very  conception  of  an  idea.  Its  "  content  "  is  the  real  or 
fancied  thing  known  in  and  through  the  idea.  Its  "  form  "  is, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  inward  mental  state  and  activity  of  the 
knower.  Form  and  content  of  an  idea,  in  this  the  primary 
sense  of  the  term,  are  inseparable ;  so  are  idea  and  active, 
living,  knowing  mind.  Through  memory  an  idea  seems,  but 
only  aeems,  tn  become  a  fixed  inert  product  in,  or  possession 
of,  the  mind.  In  reality  it  is  not  that  the  idea  is  lying  some- 
where at  rest  in  the  mind,  ready  to  be  looked  at  and  recognized 
when  the  owner  pleases,  but  that  the  conditions  necessary  to 
our  "having"  it,  or,  more  correctly,  to  our  thinking  it,  are 
lei.8  numerous  than  they  were  before  the  occasion  when  we  firnt 
thought  it.  But  the  actual  reappearance  of  the  idea  on  the 
inward  scene  of  our  mental  activity  is  really  a  case  of  our 
actively  thinking  it  anew.  The  original  thinking  of  the  idea 
was  a  removal  of  at  least  one  of  the  original  limits  of  our 
consciousness.  The  more  ideas  one  thus  has,  so  nnich  the 
more  are  these  limits  removed.  When  we  speak  of  ideas  put 
into   execution,  outwardly  realized,  or   recorded,  we  use  the 
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word  "  idea  "  in  a  secondary,  metaphorical  sense.  We  have  no 
more  occasion  to  ask  whether  an  idea,  taken  in  this  sense,  is 
conscious  or  unconscious,  than  to  inquire  whether  sound  is 
cold  or  warm. 

*' Intelligence "  is  a  synonym  for  "knowing."  It  differs 
among  different  beings,  and  in  the  same  being  at  different  times, 
both  in  degree  and  in  the  nature  of  what  is  known.  In  the 
lowest  case  of  simple  sensation,  intelligence,  if  (as  taking  the 
word  in  its  broadest  sense,  we  must)  we  extend  the  word  to 
this  case,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  feeling  expe- 
rienced. The  being  here  is  said  to  know  its  feeling,  its  sensa- 
tion, without  reflecting  that  it  knows  it.  This  is  the  poorest 
form  of  intelligence,  but  it  is  not  conceivable  without  some 
feeble  degree — a  degree,  perhaps,  which  would  be  inappreciable 
for  us — of  mental  light.  Man,  whose  mental  life  begins  at  this 
lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  "  intelligence,"  rapidly  ascends  to 
the  highest  step  of  which  we  can  have  direct  knowledge,  when 
along  with  {con)  knowing  {scientia)  goes  consciousness,  th« 
knowing  that  he  knows,  and,  in  the  last  and  highest  resort,  the 
knowing  that  he  knows,  or  self-consciousness.  All  these  stages 
must  be  implicitly  contained  in  the  lowest.  Only  in  the  highest 
are  they  explicitly,  and  then,  even,  only  imperfectly,  developed* 

These  data  are  taken  from  the  sphere  of  "  the  known,"  from 
that  which  is  observed  or  experienced ;  and  if,  as  is  believed,  they 
are  correctly  stated,  it  follows  that  no  intelligence  is  explicitly 
unconscious,  while  even  the  lowest  possesses  implicitly,  or  in 
germ,  the  attributes  of  perfect  consciousness.  In  so  far,  how« 
ever,  as  any  "  intelligence  "  can  be  said  to  be  unconscious,  it  is 
only  that  lowest  stage  of  sensation,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
embryonic  mental  life  of  man  and  in  various  degrees  (through  all 
of  which  man  rapidly  passes  in  the  growth  of  his  consciousness) 
in  the  different  orders  of  the  organic  creation  inferior  to  man. 

What,  more  particularly,  consciousness  positively  is,  is  known, 
and  can  be  known,  only  through  consciousness.  First  it  exists, 
and  then  it  asks.  What  am  1  ?  Consciousness  reveals  itself.  It 
is  known  to  us  as  a  necessary  attribute  of  our  intelligence,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thingi  of  ourselves  as  persons.  For, 
when  we  call  ourselves  "  intelligences,"  or  "  intelligent  beings,*" 
we  imply  more  than  is  expressed  in  the  above  literal  definition 
of  the  word  "intelligence."  We  are  aware  that  knowing  is 
but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  major  part,  of  ourselves  as 
spiritual  beings.  We  not  only  know,  we  also  act.  Intelligence 
is  itself  an  act  or  complicated  series  of  actions,  and  points  to  a 
knowing,  spiritual  agent,  of  which  intelligence  is  but  one  of 
the  functions.     Further,  we  are  in  our  action  self-possessing 
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intelligences,  agents,  who  act  in  virtue  of,  and  ^ided  by,  our 
cunsciuus  intelligence.  Not  only  ia  our  intelligence  are  we 
living,  active  agents,  but  also  in  our  willing  and  in  the  concrete 
or  actual  realization  of  our  voluntary  purposes,  Consciousnesa 
thus  does  more  than  to  reveal  itself  nnd  our  ideas,  it  reveals  us 
as  living  beings,  williitg  and  acting  in  conformity  to  our  ideas. 
It  discloses  to  us  oar  inward  life  as  consisting  in  a  series  of 
synthetic  acts,  of  living  acts,  in  which  idea  (intelligence)  and 
will  are,  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  our  spiritual  beings, 
co-operant  to  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  definite  ends.  And 
we  find  these  acts  to  be,  not  indifferently  separable  from  each 
other,  but  iurlissolubly  bound  together  in  an  order,  which,  when 
once  fixed,  is  indestructible,  and  by  their  common  relation  to 
the  one  agent,  whose  identity  tliruiighoiit  the  whole  series  ia 
manifested  through  consciouaness.  The  latter,  iu  other  words, 
reveals  personal  identity,  the  self,  the  spiritual  being,  This 
being  does  not  consist  in  thoughts,  or  iu  other  mental  functions, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  these  are  all  acts,  effects 
wrou^bt  by  the  agent-cause,  and  hence  different  from  the  latter. 
Besides,  the  identity  of  the  being  is  continuous,  while  these 
functions  are  discrete,  discontinuous.  The  consciouaness  of  self 
alone  reveals  to  us  in  anything  like  a  direct  manner  what  we 
are.  It  gives  us  our  ultimate  conception  of  being.  From  this, 
as  from  the  known,  we  must  proceed  in  any  further  inquiries 
respecting  the  nature  of  that  which  is  not  ourselves,  be  it  above 
or  below  us.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  uoliuii  unseals  the 
whole  mystery  of  being.  But  it  is  to  be  maintained  that  it 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  great  secret,  than  any  other  one  which 
is  derivable  from  the  sphere  of  human  observation. 

It  is  the  mark,  not  of  the  sound  logician  or  of  him  who 
follows  most  closely  iu  Iiis  iuferencea  the  warrant  of  fact,  but 
of  the  illogical  and  fauciful  speculator,  to  separate  facta  or  ideas 
from  the  places  which  alone  they  occupy  in  the  grand  synthesis 
of  hving  reality,  and  to  recombine  them  according  to  the  un- 
warranted dictates  of  dogma  or  caprice.  In  the  only  sphere  of 
being  open  to  our  direct  examination — i.e.  in  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  being,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  human  self — we  find 
reason,  intelligence,  emotion,  will,  not  as  independent  entities, 
nor  as  ab^ttractions,  but  as  living  functions.  Viewed  otherwise 
than  as  such  functions  of  a  self,  or  personal  agent,  they  lose 
their  character,  and  can  thenceforth  only  be  spoken  of  figura- 
tively. Thus  we  may  speak  of  "reason"  and  "intelligence" 
abstractly,  having  iu  view  the  general  ideas  which  the  terms 
convey,  just  as  «o  may,  in  like  manner  and  with  like  direction 
of  thought  only  to  the  abstract  ideas  expressed,  say  "  arm," 
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"  leg."  But  just  as  the  real  objects  which  these  latter  terms 
denote  cannot^  except  to  their  destruction^  be  separated  from 
their  organic  relation  to  the  body  which  they  serve,  so  reason, 
intelligence,  will,  vanish  into  nothingness  when  isolated  from 
their  living,  functional  relation  to  the  personal  subject  or  self 
wliich  manifests  itself  and  works  through  them.  But  self  can- 
not be  without  consciousness.  What  sort  of  a  self  would  that 
be  which  did  not  know  itself?  The  very  notion  of  self  is  that 
of  an  ideal,  self-knowing  subject  or  agent.  He,  then,  who 
separates  from  their  relation  to  a  personal,  self-knowing  subject, 
the  realities  designated  by  will,  reason,  and  intelligence,  and 
ascribes  them,  in  a  form  equal  or  superior  to  that  in  which  they 
exist  in  man,  to  any  other  kind  of  subject,  must  be  pronounced 
guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of  inductive  inference,  and  of  oflfer- 
ing  arbitrary  violence  to  the  facts  of  existence.  The  griffin  or 
centaur  of  the  Greek  imagination  was  not  more  purely  fanciful 
in  its  nature  than  is  such  an  "  unconscious  intelligence."  To 
expect  from  it  the  functions  of  intelligence  would  be,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  experimental  fact  or  by  logical  analogy,  not 
less  chimerical  than  to  expect  the  waggon  to  start  off  and  run 
like  the  horse,  when  the  legs  of  the  latter  have  been  amputated 
and  attached  to  the  former. 

Unconscious  and  unintelligent  are  practically  equivalent 
terms.  We  must  therefore  agree  with  a  writer  in  Johnson's 
Encyclopedia  (New  York,  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  1675,  sub  voce  "Evo- 
lution "),  that  "  unconscious  intelligence "  is  "  certainly  an 
unthinkable  phrase,  a  ^pseudo-idea,'  when  proposed  as  the 
designation  of  an  active  power  in  nature."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  phrase  "  unconscious  will,"  which  is  but  the  equiva- 
lent, in  idealistic  phraseology,  of  the  "blind  force"  of  me- 
chanical physics. 

The  world,  according  to  Christian  idealism,  is  from  God,  who 
is  a  spirit,  and  not  from  matter.  Not  only,  therefore,  do  the 
conditions  of  our  knowledge  and  the  laws  of  investigation  com- 
pel, but  the  very  nature  of  the  case  as  stated  requires,  that  we 
proceed  from  our  knowledge  of  spirit  to  the  explanation  of 
matter  and  physical  force,  and  not  conversely,  like  the  mate- 
rialists, from  a  fancied  knowledge  of  the  latter  to  a  dogmatic 
decision  as  to  what  the  former  must  be.  Matter  must  be  the 
product  of  spirit ;  why  should  we  not  say  that  it  is  a  function 
of  spirit  ?  for  certainly  spirit  is  not  the  function  of  matter.  If 
the  real  has  its  origin  and  life  in  the  ideal,  if  "  matter  "  be  the 
product  of  spirit  (the  universe,  the  creation  and  handiwork  of 
God),  how  can  the  former  possess  a  nature  wholly  opposed  to 
and  incommensurate  with  the  latter  ?     No  :  not  to  insist  upon 


tlie  logical  contradtctioQs  involved  in  the  conception  of  matter  as 
au  inert,  substantive  entity,  and  yet  makiDg  itself  known,  mani- 
festing itself  to  man  by  a  power  of  resistance,  which  shows  it  to 
be  not  absolutely  inert,  we  may  assert  that  the  admission  of  the 
conception  makes  Dualism,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  the  co- 
eternity  of  God  and  matter,  well-nigh  inevitable  :  for  we  may 
well  question  whether  it  is  within  the  compass  of  omnipoteoce 
to  create  the  absolute  opposite  of  itself,  any  more  than  it  caa 
make  two  and  two  equal  to  five.  I  for  my  part  prefer  to  hold 
that,  as  God  created  man  in  His  own  spiritual  image,  and  aamaa 
is  the  microcosm,  the  sum  and  head  of  nature  (as  far  as  this 
planet  is  concerned),  so  his  highest  and  truest,  t,c.  his  ajriri- 
ri  tual  being,  represents  that  which  nature,  or — let  us  say  it  boldly 
'-J  — matter,  germinautly  is.  '  Atoms,  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
I  have,  as  I  believe,  an  ideal  or  spiritual  aspect,  which  is  their 
fundamental  and  controlling  one;  and  all  force  is  reducible  to 
will-power.  This  involves  the  imputation  to  "atoms  of  a  germ 
of  consciousness,"  As  compared  with  man,  they 
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nBut  implicitly  and  gerrainantly  they  are  conscious.  {  Whatever 
•^  orderly  or  intelligent  things  they,  or  any  other  creature  inferior 
to  man,  may  do  without  the  consciousness  of  self,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  do  otherwise  than  in  obedience 
to  a  law  or  laws  originating  with  and  enforced  by  God 
Himself. 

Bo  we  then  identify  God  and  the  world?  By  no  means.  The 
world  has  its  being  in  God,  but  is  not  God ;  it  is  of  divine  origin 
and  nature,  but  not  of  divine  essence.  God  is  in  principle  iude- 
jteudent  of  the  world  (transcendent),  but  in  fact  not  separate 
from  it  (He  is  immanent  in  it,  or  rather  it  is  immanent  in  Him); 
"He  is  not  far  from  every  oue  of  us."  The  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  absolutely  dependent  on  God  as  the  principle  or&ource 
of  its  being  and  of  its  continuaaee.  The  nearest  approach  in 
the  world  to  a  form  of  existence  in  any  sense  independent  of 
God,  is  found  in  finite  personalities,  which  possess  a  relative 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  the  perfect  use  and  development  of 
whose  freedom  consists  in  complete  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God,  perceived  by  the  reason  and  heartily  embraced  in  love.* 

God  is  a  perfect,  personal  spirit.  We  can  have  no  concep- 
tion, and  we  are  not  justified  by  the  lofticul  lawa  of  scientific 


■  The  continuity,  aa  nbove  defined,  of  God  and  the  world  ia  impressivdy 
ilhiBtraled  for  Uhristiun  philosopliy  in  Ihe  centrul  figure  of  Christianity, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is,  on  the  one  hiind,  tlie  Son  of  Mftii,  the  very  prinuiple 
of  our  buDinnity  and  of  the  world's  existeiice,  iinil.  on  the  other,  the  Son  of 
God  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Uodbuuit  bodily." 
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inquiry  in  attempting  to  form  one  of  a  spirit  which  is  not  a 
seif,  a  person.  As  such  God  was  declared  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews^  to  whom  He  was  designated  as  the  ^^  I  [personally] 
am/^  and  not  as  the  '^ It  [impersonally]  is"  (Note  that  the 
expression  " I  am "  is  more  comprehensive  than  *^  I  think''  or 
"  I  will.''  It  implies  all  the  attributes — including  the  ethical 
ones  which  'Hhe  Unconscious"  of  Hartmann  does  not  possess — 
which  belong  to  an  intrinsically  and  morally  perfect  personality.) 
The  human  personality  is  but  ^'  a  weak  imitation "  of  the 
Divine  personality.  The  former  is  limited  by  its  dependence 
on  sensible  conditions  and  strengthened  by  its  relation  to 
God.  The  latter  is  independent  of  limiting  conditions^  and 
loses  none  of  its  absoluteness  by  the  relations  into  which  its 
perfect  love  leads  it  voluntarily  to  enter  with  the  universe  it 
has  created.  The  former  is  not  an  original  possession^  but  a 
gift  from  the  Father  of  all  spirits  :  *'  What  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive?"  The  latter  is  the  eternal  and  most 
essential  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

We  devoutly^  and  no  less  philosophically^  ascribe  all  things 
to  God.  Tet  how  few  of  us^  when  it  comes  to  definite  explana- 
tion^ do  not  shrink  from  recognizing  and  proclaiming  the 
divine  agency,  and  dwell  the  rather  on  secondary  causes  !  Nay, 
if  God  exists,  we  must  not  be  afraid—reverently  be  it  spoken — 
to  make  use  of  Him  as  a  principle.  He  is  the  principle  of 
principles.  Grod's  part  in  the  universe  is  the  only  one  worth 
thinking  of.  If  others,  with  an  unhealthy  feeling  of  the  world's 
wretchedness,  allow  their  sense  of  the  world's  harmony  and 
divine  government  to  be  obscured  by  the  perception  of  those 
minor  dissonances  which,  as  in  a  grand  symphony,  do  but 
swell  the  glory  of  the  whole,  and  will  hence  have  no  personal 
God,  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  morbid  fear  of  taking 
God's  part.  Let  os  not  only,  as  in  love  and  duty  bound, 
ascribe  to  God  all  glory,  but  also,  as  reason  and  the  results  of 
true  scientific  investigation  of  fact  imperatively  direct,  all 
power,  an  omnipresent  agency  as  well  among  the  mean  as 
among  the  great  things  of  the  universe;  "  that  God  may  be 
aUinalL" 

The  CMAimsAjr  (Bcv.  R,  Thornton,  D.D.,  V .P.)^— 1  am  mm  we  mnst  all 
feel  deeply  gratefal  to  ProfcMor  Morris  for  his  rcry able  snd  profound  paper, 
and  we  mtb  slso  muth  indebted  to  Mr.  Gorman  lor  the  admirmble  way  in 
which  be  has  read  it.  I  wonld  point  out  the  tgptdal  valne  of  the  paper. 
The  tendeney  of  modem  infiddity  is  to  obliterate  the  pcnonalitj  of  God. 
Thai  is  a  direction  in  which  all  scepticism  has  been  lor  a  long  time 
drifting.    Of  ecviw  the  evidence  of  God*s  power  and  knowkdige  and 


■Mom  in  ihm  woiil,  nd  Uie  aaterial  uivtnc  bcfon  va,  w  mdi  tkst 
tf  »  pwsQB  attempt  la  daajr  tlie  peno*alitjr  of  G«d,  be  n  set  at  «•»  bf 
iB  apyfl  la  tbe  proab  «f  Hk  rtenwl  powu  aoA  Godbead,  uKrtliUe 
Um^  frm  tbc  cnatiMi  of  tbe  wmii  bcui)t  dearl;  mmienUni  hf  tba 
Ihtngi  vou  Tbe  fiction  hy  wkkb  a  penonal  God  ia  pit  rid  of  ia  ibia: 
Tbcfa  m  a  force,  wc  aign^  vhich  ntajr  be  cooMdered  a«  tbp  caase  ef  all 
tbe  plwMMaeaa  aromid  na :  it  it  an  inteUixcnt  force,  too,  becattae  yoa 
cMBfla*  BBiitntaad  that  a  Ui&d  f»rc«  ^Mold  baxe  bmaght  into  beii^ 
Ibe  bcaatifol  and  onUtij  nnivene  of  whiiA  we  am  cDgtUEaIl^  Bat  bera 
Ifcc  aoblle  •eeptic  cmatt  in  and  laja :  "  Yea,  I  grant  it  i 
force,  bat  it  b  an  nncontdons  force":  be  eliminates  the  fact  of  c 
wdomMPtm.  Tbe  pi^Mr  has  very  well  explained  that  ■ 
intelligeiice''  b  to  fact  a  aelf.contradictorj'  expresdoii.  PerEoualitjr,  like 
penonal  tdealii; — aa  I  long  a§o  leameil  from  tnii'  Bishop  Batler — ia 
wweciBuaneja,  and  conadoDintas  b  pereonalitj-.  The  tiro  an  onlj 
JtlTerent  ferma  of  the  some  tliioi;.  If,  therefore,  yim  eliminate  can- 
aeJomneai^  jott  get  rid  of  personaJity,  and  if  yon  eliminate  personality, 
ywt  get  ri>l  of  couBcioasneu ;  bo  that,  in  Epit«  «f  tbe  unitene  we  see 
abont  a*,  we  are,  throogh  this  sceptical  artifice,  redaced  lo  the  neceasily  of 
citber  having  no  object  of  worship  at  all,  or  else  of  setting  up  a  Eort  of 
ideal  of  our  own,  which  would  be  represented  by  Mikit  ex  iiUiiio.  This 
b  tbe  dilBcnlly  we  are  reduced  to  by  the  course  of  sceptical  argument 
at  this  time  ;  therefore  I  think  a  paper  of  this  kind  of  extreme  ralua 
to  thu  Institute,  because  it  does  very  logically  show  tile  impo^bility  of 
inaintainiog  tbe  separation  of  consciousness  from  intelligence.  If  we 
ba*e  an  intelligent  I'lrst  Cause  or  Force,  there  must  be  cunacionsness  with 
that  intelligence,  and,  as  a  necessary  conseqntfice,  there  must  lie  person- 
•Illy. 

Dr.  Ikoitb. — I  think,  sir,  we  are  all  indebted  to  Professor  SIncris  fop 
introducing  to  our  Institute  this  imporiaut  subject.  A  gn^at  deal  mote  of 
the  same  Itiud  will  be  wanted.  M'e  must  remember  that  this  tlieory  of 
an  uncuttscious  intelligence  at  tlie  head  of  the  universe  is  now  agitating 
all  the  mind  of  Germany.  We  must  not  try  lo  persuade  ourselves  tliat 
a  theory,  which  has  occupied  an  intelligent  nation  persistently  fur  the 
last  twenty  years,  Is  one  in  which  there  is  absolutely  nothing  worthy  of 
cmuderation/  We  should  be  only  exposing  ourselves  if  we  were  to  cast 
■nch  an  imputation  on  the  general  action  of  the  human  niiud  on  any 
■ubject.  'rhe  present  paper,  howerer,  contains  some  expressions  whioh 
I  am  afraid  some  English  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate, 
especially  as  we  have  not  been  much  accustomed  in  this  country  to 
tlie  study  of  metapbj-aics.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  this  study 
ii  almost  natural  to  them.^  In  Knglniic!  we  have  even  dilfiuulty  in 
getting  the  least  atli'iitiiiii  [uiid  to  metit.il  science.  I  am  grateful  to 
think  that  Buch  an  uasemblv  us  tltis  has  been  able  to  listen  so  carefully 
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and  intelligently  to  what  has  been  read  in  so  clear  a  way,  and  yet  is 
in  itself  so  hard.  The  doctrine  then  with  which  the  paper  deals  is 
probably  new  to  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  country.  It  ought 
not  to  be  so,  because  it  is  a  most  important  doctrine.  It  reminds  us, 
that  there  is  a  large  variety  of  mental  operations  which  go  on,  like  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  our  veins,  without  our  will  and  almost  with- 
out our  knowledge,  and  it  is  out  of  the  contemplation  of  these  operations, 
approached  from  a  metaphysical  and  not  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
that  this  theory  of  unconscious  intelligence  at  the  head  of  the  universe 
w^ould  seem  to  have  taken  its  origin.  Let  me  put  the  subject  in  a  simple 
form. 

Whoever  begins  to  think  at  all,  tries  to  compare  his  thinking  with 
something  external  to  himself.  Every  operation  of  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  being  ought  to  be  rightly  conducted ;  and  we  aim  therefore 
to  compare  our  thoughts  more  or  less  consciously  with  something  outside 
of  ourselves  which  we  take  to  be  right.  If  it  were  a  mere  lesson,  we 
should  compare  our  thinking  about  that  lesson  with  what  had  been  put 
to  us  by  the  teacher  or  the  book  we  had  been  studying;  but  if  the  subject 
were  something  more  than  a  lesson  learned  by  rote — if  it  engaged  the 
actual  operation  of  our  own  mind,  of  its  own  force— then  we  see  at  once 
that  unless  we  set  up  every  one  an  independent  authority  on  every  subject 
for  himself,  there  arises  a  necessity  for  some  standard  external  to  the  in- 
dividual, with  which  he  shall  compare  his  thinking.  Such  external  or 
abstract  truth  is  that  *'  absolute,"  as  philosophers  call  it,  which  exists 
always.  In  a  treatise  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  here  as  a  sort 
of  foundation  some  years  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  antecedent 
of  all  philosophical  recognition  of  truth — viz.  there  is  something  abso- 
lutely certain,  apart  from  ourselves.  But,  if  eternal  reason,  necessary 
truth,  the  really  good,  with  which  we  try  to  compare  our  own  thinking 
and  actions,  be  indeed  absolute,  then  the  first  thought  of  the  inquirer 
might  be,  "wherein  does  this  'absolute'  reside?"  I  endeavoured  to 
show  (as  I  said  in  my  Final  Causes)  that  eternal  truth  ultimately  implied 
an  eternal  mind.  For  although  unconscious  intelligence  may  be  predicated 
very  truly  as  to  the  inferior  and  almost  instinctive  operations  of  an  in- 
telligence, it  cannot  be  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  truths  which  enter 
into  all  the  thinking  in  the  universe.  There  must  be  some  being  ulti- 
mately in  which  the  absolute  is  formally  found.  Just  as  we  say,  "  if 
there  always  had  been  nothing,  there  never  would  have  been  a  universe"; 
so  we  know  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  universe,  and  that  we  are  beings 
in  it,  that  something  always  has  been.  No  one  rejects  the  proposition,  that 
because  something  is,  something  always  has  been.  In  the  same  way,  the 
existence  of  consciousness  proves  that  consciousness  of  some  kind  always 
has  been.  We  cannot  suppose  a  distinct  consciousness  anyhow  to  have 
arisen  out  of  unconsciousness ;  as  surely  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  uni- 
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vKMlftoliamruniaat  «(  mireiMl  notUag.  Thb  oUiges  u,  tbrn 
In  tfc«  last  MMrt,  to  beUeve  thmt  shoolnie  tnitfac  bdoog  to  a  Hecoasr; 
Bong,  uid  Uu  Etenul  corodonsiiaa  of  th«  woiU  to  God  hiaiMlf— tx  ■ 
coaaciocu  Being  wHb  whom  iiabaolnte  goodii«»,st)«olDlawiBdMii,abnlate 
power,  sbwluto  tnUb,  aad  to  on.  Tbna  much,  then,  for  enr  philaocphical 
founiUtiun. 

fiat,  with  re«p«ct  to  the  sphere  of  nnconsciouE  iotelligciH*,  perii^a 
it  m*y  Miiat  the  ducnauon  to  make  m  few  remarks.  Alrofwt  ererj  one  U 
aware  that  a  great  proportion  of  hia  tlunking  gots  on,  as  we  said,  from 
mere  habit.  We  do  not  elalmrate  everv  process  of  thonghi  on  erery  ooca- 
noii,  after  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  ase  of  our  inner  power.  Our 
niMital  actiuii  reallj'  is,  to  a  large  extent,  at  habitual  as  oar  bodily 
action,  and  it  ia  oalj  when  we  come  to  an;  crux  in  our  mental  action 
that  we  esert  oarselvea  to  compare  what  ne  are  doing  with  an  externa) 
truth.  Let  ni^  then,  attain  knowledge  of  any  number  whatever  of 
ordinary  pr«eea*ee,  and  we  slialt  bat  arrive  at  the  conclusions  of  habitnal 
reoMn,  and  not  rencit  tlie  higher  mavement  of  that  active  reason  nfaich  ia 
oonadotuncH.  I  hope  I  am  intelligible  on  this  point,  becauw,  slthongh 
the  rabject  !■  a  difficalt  one,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shoald  speak 
of  it  In  difficalt  word%  and  I  am  trying  to  use  the  easiest,  but  at  the 
•ame  time,  if  possible,  correct  words.  Unconscious  reason  is,  thus,  1 
•ay,  impofwible  only  in  the  ultimate  resort.  Id  oar  rainds,  as  well  as  in 
our  bodien,  we  are  partly  creatures  of  habit,  and  habit  in  the  mind  is 
nnconscioui  reason.  Our  author,  tben,  baa  wisely  calli^d  attention  to 
tbis  part  of  a  in'cat  subject. 

We  are  iniltbted  to  Professor  Morria  not  only  (as  I  said)  for  bringing 
iliis  aubji^ct  forward,  but  also  for  tbe  brief  historical  sketch  be  has 
gtrvn  us  ;  with  which,  however,  I  should  be,  neverthelean,  obliged  to 
find  some  fault,  if  there  were  time.  It  seems  an  ungrateful  thing  to 
do,  but  I  find  the  stalement  of  the  author  as  to  tbe  theory  of 
DxRca)-t«  is  scarcely  such  as  I  understand  to  be  Descartes'  view. 
Uf  tlin  tbree  forma  of  idenlium,  one  uf  which  only  the  author  has 
referred  to,  all  three  recu^iee  the  reality  of  intelligence.  1  mean  by 
the  thrve  forms  uf  id«aliiiin,  that  of  Kant,  that  of  Berkeley,  and  that 
of  DesoartHB.  Tlipy  all  recogniKo  the  intelligent  being  as  really  existing, 
and  tbey  all  of  them  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  outer  world,  matter,  or 
■ubstance,  as  it  Is  put  in  this  pnper.  Kant  considers  the  outer  world,  the 
phnnomenal  worlil,  a«  non-existent,  but  as  a  sign  of  something  existing 
beyond  itself.  Tliia  is  the  critical  idealism  of  Kant ;  but  tbe  dogmatic 
idoalisra  of  Berkeley  was  of  another  kind.  He  said  the  whole  universe 
of  things  oonsisled  only  of  two  classes — the  perceiving  beings  and  the 
jKiroeived.  For  my  own  part,  speaking  as  a  Berkeieyan,  1  think  that 
Ihis  is  as  simple  a  way  of  putting  a  great  truth  as  we  could  well  find. 
[lis  view  of  lli«  outer  world  waa,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  series  of 
phenomena  upheld  by  tike  powur  uf  Uod, —constantly  sualained,  however. 
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whether  in  known  action  or  perhaps  in  suspension.  The  sceptical  idealism 
of  Descartes   seemed   to  leave   no   foundation  at   all,  not  even   in  the 
Divine  will,  for  an  external  world.    It  reduced  the  outer  world,  practi- 
cally, to  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria.    Now  we  are  bound,  in  these  days, 
to  make  up  our  minds  (even,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  theology,  if  for 
nothing  more)  on  this  question  of  where  we  place  God  and  His  action 
in  this  world,  and  say  whether  we  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  ideal  philosophies ;  because  we  must  come  to  some  conclusion  on  the 
point.    Even  scientific  men  have  arrived  now  pretty  generally  at  the 
conviction,  that  the  mechanical  universe — the  physical  universe— has 
not,  within    itself,  the  power  of  its  own  activities.    Originating  force 
cannot  be  detected  within  the  physical  universe.    They  must  come  to 
this  question  of  force  at  last.    The  question,  perhaps,  next  before  us  is, 
whence,  or  how  frequently,  and  in  what  manner,  does  force  act?     Is 
there  but  one  force  now  setting  everything  in  motion, — ^all  the  molecules, 
all  the  atoms,  and  so  on  ?— or  is  every  force — every  minor  force,  every 
molecule,  and  every  atom— endowed  primarily  with  some  unknown  faculty, 
such  as  the  paper  tells  us  Leibnitz  would  have  called  a  monad  ?  or  if 
monads  are  endowed  with  separate  powers  and  faculties,  are  we  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  always  acting,  each  in  its  own  way,  unconsciously  or 
consciously  1    If  they  are  unconscious  forces,  just  doing  the  business  for 
which  the  Creator  first  made  them,  are  they  constructed  in  infinitely 
various  ways  as  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  outer  world  ?— or,  are  they  tAl 
alike  ?    Are  they  atoms  of  various  kinds,  or  when  set  in  motion  have  they 
any  variety  of  action? — These    are  important  questions  affecting  the 
character  of  phenomena,  because  some  theories  would  represent  God  as 
close  behind  every  atom  and  acting  upon  it  every  moment  throughout 
space.    Cud^orth,  it  is  said,  opposes  the  notion,  and,  although  Professor 
Morris  does  not  say  so,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  that  is  not  a  worthy  view  to 
take  of  the  action  of  God  on  the  universe.    Into  the  character  of  these 
atoms,  and,  perhaps,  monads,  our  scientific  men  are  now  very  earnestly 
and  praiseworthily  examining.    Let  us  wisli  them  all  success ;  but  while 
they  are  engaged  in  this  analysis,  let  us  ask  them  on  their  part  to  look 
with  a  little  more  respect  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  really  higher 
work  of  the  philosophy  of  this  whole  subject.    (Hear,  hear.)    We  are 
thankful  to  them  for  their  prior,  but  Inferior  work«    It  is  most  useful ; 
but  we  are  anxious  that  they  should  know  that  there  are  thinkers  as  well 
as  themselves,  who  will  at  length  have  justice  done  to  the  lai^ger  ques- 
tions involved.    We  must  not  be  content  to  be  even  with  them,  mer» 
collectors  of  the  dry  facte  of  the  universe,  but  should  be  anxious  to  under- 
stand them  and  put  them  together ;  and  then  give  praise  to  Him  who 
is  the  ultimate  Author  and  Doer  of  Creation.    (Hear,  hear.) 

One  word  as  to  the  method  of  the  writer  of  this  paper.  He  sets  out  with 
the  principle  that  we  ought  to  proceed  **  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ** 
(p.  6th  from  end),  and  then  asserts  that  as  we  know  ourselves^  w%  must 
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i  proceed  **  from  our  knowledge  of  spirit  to  the  explanation  of  matter  and 
physical  force  "  (p.  3r<l  from  end).     1  am  afraid  there  is  something  like  > 
I  fetitio  prineipii  here  ;  for  eiirely  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  do  "  know  oar- 
eetves  "  in  the  full  sense  that  woald  be  requisite  to  support  such  deductiuu. 
If  we  had  Divine  knowledge,  eueh  as  must  appertain  to  the  Supreme,  no 
doubt,  thu  knowledge  would  be  absolute,  enabliug  us  to  compreheud  both 
spirit  and  matter.    But  surely  it  is  far  different.    We  have  not  the  allghteat 
conception  of  the  mode  in  which  our  determinations  or  will  in  our  inmoat 
spiritual  being  aifect  the  material  organ  ligation  of  our  bodies  ;  nor  do  we 
know   in   what   manner   the   perturbations  which  arise  from  the  bodiljr 
structure  affect  the  well-being  of  our  very  selves,  i.t.  our  most  intimate 
spiritual  "  Ego  "  ;    for  a  knowledge,  e.g,  of  the    properties    of   matter, 
Albeit  superficial,  and  by  no  means  merely  derived  from  inner  conscious- 
ness, will  often  enable  the  physician  to  restore  serenity  even  to  the  mind, 
I  therefore  fail  to  perceive  that  we  have  any  power  to  proceed  from  our 
present  knowledge  of  q>itit  (which  knowledge  is  only  most  imperfect, 
and  not  absolute)  to  the  knowledge  of  matter  and  physical  force,  which 
we  only  accept  as  fact.    We  do  net  always  proceed  in  the  author's  sense  oft 
eagnitoadineognitum,  Atthelast  page  but  one  I  CMinot  follow  tlie  Professor's 
argument,  nor  understand  how  "  matter  manifests  itself  to  man  by  a  power 
of  resistance,  which  shows  it  to  be  not  absolutely  inert."    I  never  myself 
had  any  experience  of  such  a  power  of  ocfvue  resistance  in  matter.    The 
ink  (to  take  an  instance  suggested)  flows  from  my  pen  without  any  but 
accidental  resistance.    Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  just  such  "vitinert 
tabttaKtine  entity"  as  seems  to  our  author  (same  page)  to  involve  the  con- 
ception of  it  a  logical  contradiclion. — (1  only  wish  the  printers  could  put 
types   together   with   as  simple  a  submission  to  one's   will!)     I  cannot 
understand   how   a   professor   of   such  large  acquirements  could   indite 
such  a  sentence  as  tlie  following; — "Atoms,  whatever  else  they  may 
he,  have  (as  I  believe)  an  idtal  or  spiritual  atped,  which  is  their  funda- 
mental and  controlling  one.  and  all  force  is  reducible  Ui  will.power.  This 
involves  the  imputation  to  atomsof  a  germof  cousciousness"  (same  page). 
-■(—Such  a  statement  is  utterly  subversive  of  all  chemical  knowledge — know- 
ledge which,  up  to  a  cert^n  point,  as  1  have  observed,  is  unquestionable. 
We  know  certainly  how  atoms  will  act,   what  powers  of  attraction  and 
repulsion   they   will  exert  under  certain   circumstances,  and  that  with 
unerring   certainty,  and  without  the  shadow  of  possibility  of  any  choice 
on  their  part.   There  never  is,  nor  can  be,  anything  abnormal  in  the  piay  of 
chemical  affinities ;   hut  as  soon  as  we  get  to  life  ne  have  immediately 
and    everywhere    abnormal   developments,  explain    them  as  we  may. 
Moreover,  wherever  there  is  a  being  who  can  aill,  there  is  also  possibility 
of  error,  and  the  choice  of  that  which  is  not  for  the  best.    This  is  essential 
to  free  agency ;  and  if  it  is  not  free,  there  is  no  willing  at  all,  but  fate. 
To  will  (whether  it  be  attributed  to  "atoma"  or  men,  or  even  higher 
beings],  can  only  be  depended  upon  to  choose  always  the  right,  when  in 
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some  way  identified  with  the  nature  of  the  only  One  who  is  Good, 
that  is  God  Himself. — ^With  these  criticisms,  I  leave  to  others  the  more 
grateful  task  of  appreciating  and  acknowledging  all  that  b  excellent  in 
the  very  able  paper  now  read. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Heckler. — May  I  be  allowed  to  bear  my  humble  testi- 
mony to  one  statement  made  in  this  paper? — ^ Hence  the  lament 
amon;^8t  the  more  sober  minded  Grermans  at  Hartmann's  popularity,  as  at  a 
sign  of  widespread  degeneracy  in  the  logical  thought  of  Germany."  In 
1874  the  6th  edition  of  Hartmann's  book  appeared.  The  stir  caused  by 
it  in  Germany  was  extraordinary.  In  conversing  at  that  time  with  many 
professors  of  Grerman  universities,  I  found  some  considered  that  it  was 
really  a  wonderful  work,  whilst  others  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful ;  and  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  remark  made  by  a  young 
friend  of  mine  at  Heidelberg.  We  were  talking  about  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  young  German  students  in  carrying  on  their  studies* 
He  said,  ^'  If  I  wanted  to  make  money,  I  should  write  a  book  on  the 
greatest  absurdities  I  could  think  of,  and  it  would  be  bought  by  every 
German."  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Hartmann  has  succeeded  to 
a  certain  extent  in  carrying  out  my  young  friend's  idea.  It  has  been  said 
to-night  that  the  English  mind  ought  to  be  better  educated  in  reference  to 
these  philosophical  questions.  How  is  it  that  the  Germans,  as  a  rule,  are 
all  more  or  less  well  acquainted  with  these  subjects?  Whenever  they  meet 
with  a  book  or  paper  on  matters  of  this  kind,  they  take  it  up,  read  it,  and 
thoroughly  digest  it  in  their  own  minds.  That  is  because  their  minds  are 
early  led  to  take  a  delight  in  the  study  of  philosophical  questions.  I  only 
wish  that  this  paper,  and  others  on  similar  questions,  could  be  translated 
and  sent  over  to  Germany  and  circulated  in  large  numbers,  because  the 
Germans,  as  a  rule,  would  read  them.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
English  people  do  not  care  to  think,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
do  not  take  up  these  subjects,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  better- 
informed,  who,  when  they  take  them  up,  do  so  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  manner.  I  congpratulate  the  Society  on  Professor  Morris's 
paper. 

Rev.  W.  M.  SiNOLAiR.^^ When  any  one  comes  to  a  condasion  which  b 
repugnant  to  our  reason,  we  usually  take  the  first  opportunity  of  finding 
out  the  logical  faUacy  inherent  in  his  argument.  The  logical  fallacy  com- 
mitted by  Hartmann  lies  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  word  ^  monad."  What 
he  and  his  school  pretend  to  say  is,  that  the  idea  was  originally  in  the 
atom  ;  but  what  they  mean  to  say  is  something  quite  difii^rent — ^that  it  was 
not  there  at  all — ^that  originally  Uie  whole  was  blind,  and  that  it  gathers  its 
intelligence  as  it  goes  along— as  it  develops  itself — one  particle  acting 
upon  another,  and  thus  creating  harmony,  unity,  and  completeness* 
Thus,  by  combining  these  two  separate  logical  ideas,  they  deceive  as  into 
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the  Fiupposition  tliat  tlioy  are  aiiigularly  logical.  Thay  look  from  their 
own  etandpoiat,  with  all  their  experience  at  their  disposal,  and  then 
they  tell  us  tlist  all  this  has  had  a  blind  beginning.  It  ia  as  if  a  peram 
looking  at  St.  Paul's  shoiilJ  fancy  that  it  began  to  be  constructed  at  tbe 
top,  and  was  gredually  built  don-nwHrda  to  the  foundation. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


PROFESSOR   MOKRIS'S   REPLY. 

There  is  scarcely  occasion  for  me  to  add  anjlbiog  to  Ibe  foregoing  discos- 
tion,  eiccpl  to  express  oij  gratefiil  appreciatioa  of  the  courteous  reception 
accorded  to  m;  paper.  I  wiU  siupl}'  oiFer  a  fev  remarks  on  one  or  two 
points  raised  in  the  conrae  of  the  discussion. 

Tlie  pliraseologj  of  raetaphjsicol  discussion  ia  of  necessitj  in  a  ineBiure 
tecbuical.  It  would  be  as  uufair  to  demand  that  its  terms  should  all  be 
familiar  to  ererj  one,  as  to  require  that  (For  example)  Prof.  Hutley,  at  a 
xoolugist,  sbould  b  a  MncnliGc  discussion  avoid  the  use  of  tecLaical  terms 
unfamiliar  Lo  those  vho  haTe  no  knowledge  of  zoology,  or  that  the  chemist 
should  abandon  his  exnct  termitiologj,  and  employ  instead  inexact,  circnmlocu- 
tlooB  or  periplinses,  which  should  iovoUe  only  words  inclnded  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  romancer  or  jourtialist.  I  think  il  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  one  reason  why  England  hu  not  beaome  a  greater  power  in  pbilosophj 
lies  in  the  attempt  of  many  of  her  best  Ihiukers,  from  Locke's  time  till  to-  , 
da;,  to  gsin  in  popular  iolelligibleneas  at  the  expense  of  scieatiSc  accuracy,  < 
PiiiluiophicHl  investigation.  pro|)erly  carried  on,  is  serious  work,  and  not  for 
mere  di!>p lay  or  for  popular  euterliilnment,  and  Ihoso  who  would  cngs)^  in 
il  must  uol  shirk  the  labour  of  mastering  the  ideas  which  it  involves,  and  the 
techBical  words  nliicli  exucti;  express  those  ideas.  Thus  much,  not  in  my 
own  defence,  hut  for  the  correctiim  of  ihe  impatient  prejudice  which  all  of 
us,  perliaps,  at  times  feel  against  metapliysical  discussions  carried  on  in  tbe 
language  of  melaphjsiea.  On  the  otlser  band,  it  must  be  admitted  as  extremely 
desirable  that  rundnineotiil  trnth  in  philosophy  should  he  presented  in  as  simple 
B  garb  as  possible,  on  aticount  of  the  alt-important  beariog  oF  such  truth 
not  only  upon  opinion,  but  also  upon  life  and  conduct.  He  who,  having  tbe 
truth  at  bean,  errs  through  needless  obscuriiy  in  the  presentation  of  It,  will 
be  ibanliful  for  an;  admoniiion  or  suggestion  that  may  tend  to  the  correction 
wf  his  error,  and  will  seek  lo  profit  thereby. 

I  am  orilicised  by  one  of  the  speakers  for  inaccuracy  in  mj  representation 
of  tbe  views  Of  Descartes.  As  far.  howevei,  as  I  can  judge  from  tbe  few 
lEniBiks  olTetcd  in  support  of  llic  criltcJLm,  my  fault  must  cojt&isl  rather  in  the 
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inoompleteness,  than  in  the  incorrectness  of  my  account.  It  would  consist  in 
my  omission  to  statt  that  Descartes  "  seemed  to  leave  no  foundation  at  all, 
not  even  in  the  Divine  will,  for  an  external  world,"  and  that  his  "  sceptical 
idealism  "  "  reduced  the  outer  world,  practically,  to  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria." 
Certainly,  if  my  critic  corrects  me,  it  is  in  the  phrases  just  quoted  that  he 
does  it,  for  they  contain  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject.  But  in  them  he 
is  manifestly  expressing  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  logical  consequence  of 
Descartes'  view,  and  not  the  view  of  Descartes  himself.  Moreover,  this 
opinion,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be  based  on  my  own  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  Descartes.  Since  writing  the  paper  under  discussion,  I  have  had  occasion 
carefully  to  study  the  works  of  Descartes,  and  to  prepare  an  exposition  of 
his  exact  teaching.  On  comparing  my  statement  in  this  paper  with  the 
independent  results  of  the  study  referred  to,  I  do  not  find  any  positive 
incorrectness  in  the  former.  I  regret  all  the  more  that  my  critic,  after  inti« 
mating  that  my  statement  "  as  to  the  theory  of  Descartes  "  was  at  least  not 
in  agreement  with  what  he  "understood  to  be  Descartes'  view/'  did  not 
state  explicitly  the  point  in  which  he  supposed  me  to  be  in  error. 

I  have  not  stated  that,  in  following  the  metbed  which  proceeds  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  we  proceed  from  a  complete  comprehension  of  spirit 
to  a  similar  comprehension  of  matter.  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  that  t 
what  knowledge  we  possess  of  spirit  is  more  original  and  absolute  than  any 
fancied  knowledge  which  we  may  seem  to  have  of  matter,  however  incomplete 
the  former  may  be ;  and,  further,  that  our  ideas  concerning  matter  are  hypo- 
thetical (as  every  philosophical  scientist  admits),  and  must  be  framed,  in  as 
far  as  we  attribute  to  matter  any  substantive  existence  at  all,  after  the  analogy 
(near  or  remote)  of  that  which  we  directly  know  of  ourselves  as  spiritual 
entities.  In  this  I  differ  from  Descartes,  and  avoid  what  I  eonceive,  and 
have  in  my  paper  indicated  to  be,  a  dangerous  error  of  his.  I  agree,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  so  far  with  Leibnitz  and  the  greater  number  of  philosophical 
idealists  known  to  history,  whether  pagan  or  Christian.  My  critic  seems  to 
agree  with  Descartes  in  virtually  admitting  "  as  fact "  (apparently  inexplic* 
able),  the  existence  of  really  inert  matter  and  blind  force.  Absolutely  inert  r  > 
natter  would  be  a  substance  which  does  nothing,  which  has  no  power ;  heBt6'  -* 
no  power  of  resistance  (such  as  is  universally  ascribed  to  matter — and  it  y 
makes  no  differeDoe  whether  you  call  this  resistance  **  active "  or  passive), 
and  which  therefore  manifests  jtself  to  ■•  by  no  impreasioD  made  by  it  upoo 
ourselves.  Such  a  oonoeption  I  call  logically  absurd,  because  (among  otiier 
reasons)  it  is  in  oontradietioii  with  the  universal  oooditions  of  koowledgt.  Frooi 
the  point  of  view  of  positive  scteaoe  it  is  also  false,  itnee  soenee  knows 
nothing  of  matter  apart  from  force.  To  proves  on  the  other  band,  the  tmlioii- 
ality  of  the  conception  of  Mind  loree  (which  eoncepiion  mj  criUe  seems  to 
admit),  I  can  advance  no  argnments  which  are  sot  virtaaOy  contained  in  the 
two  papers  which  I  have  bad  tbe  boDoar  to  present  to  the  Victoria  Inatitnte. 
How  the  force  called  ''ebeaiical"  is  related  to  conscious  will,  I  eanot 
exactly  state.    I  maintak  ooJj  that  an  exbavsttve  and  exact  aiudjsia  aoal 
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vMluv  dadoctive  or  iadwtivc  Tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  primacj  of  spirit  o*er 
"  mtHM,"  '» (Ju  order  a«d  in  ibe  aabitance  of  bmnaD  kuowWge ;  md  tbe 
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tbe  dilettante,  Dierhanitiic  pliilosophrrs  of  our  daj,  bj  admitting  that  tb«  knoT. 
lrdf«  of  vbtcb  poiiitf  e  SciECoe  boasts,  ia  or  can  be  primarr,  and  tbat  itf 
Dirckianioal  eonceptiuni  and  method)  are  to  be  aocrpted  as  fundamental  aad 
aiioDialic  in  all  pbiloaupbical  iuquiriet.     It  ia  not  that  mecbaulam  is  falae,  or 
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that,  lightly  nnderstood,  it  is  not  the  law  of  the  whole  created  uniTene  ;  but 
rather  that  its  principles  are  deriyative  and  subordinate  to  a  higher  law  of  in- 
telligence, by  which  latter  mechanism  is  to  be  explained,  and  not  intelligence 
by  mechanism.    In  my  reply  to  the  discassion  upon  a  prcTions  paper  {Journal 
of  TransacHoHM,  vol.  ix.  p.  203)  I  expressed  myself  as  follows  :-^"  llie  error  / 
of  scientific  men  too  generally  is,  that  they  identify  the  results  of  their  inTcs- 
tigations  in  the  region  of  the  phenomenal  with  knowledge  of  the  real.     All 
positive  science  which  is  duly  confirmed  by  observation,  comparison,  and  ex- 
periment, is  to  be  accepted  as  true.    But  this  true  science  of  the  phenomenal 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  science  of  the  truly  real,  or  of  the  true  cause,  the 
underlying  truth  of  the  real."    I  repeat  these  words  as  conveying  a  lesson 
suggested  by  the  present  discussion.    I  would  only  add  a  reference  to  Aris- 
totle, Meiaphyncs,  xi.  6, 12,  where  a  wholesome  warning  is  expressed  against 
seeking  in  the  reports  of  our  sensible  experience  a  crittolH^  of  ontologieal 
tmth.    Stripped  of  the  local  colouring  which  they  receive  from  the  idoia  of 

Aristotle's  pagan  mind,  the  words  of  this  master  contain  a  truth  at  onoe  old 

and  new,  and  worthy  never  to  be  forgotten.  7 

I  would,  finally,  more  expressly  call  attention  to  two  points  indirectly  im- 
plied in  my  foregoing  remarks.    First,  that  I  do  not  say  that  aU  force  is 
directly  identical  with  conscious  wilL    When  I  say  that  it  is  "reducible"  to 
conscious  wiU,  I  mean  that  it  is  derivable  from  it,  and  that  in  some  way  (how-  ^ 
ever  uninteUigible  to  us)  both  it  and  "  matter,"  in  which  it  is  said  to  reside, 
partake  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  attributes  of  ideal  or  spiritual  existence. 
I  do  not  identify  the  world  with  God.    With  the  utmost  strength  of  rational  U 
conviction,  I  acknowledge  the  unique  divinity  of  the  personal  God  of  Chris- 1 
tianity.    But  I  would  make  the  world  m  some  sense  His  ehild,  rather  than  a' 
dead  product  of  His  creative  power,  utterly  unrelated  to  the  Creator.    The 
other  point  is,  that  the  alternative  is  by  no  means  between  variable  '*  will " 
and  "fate."    A  good  will  is  invariable,  and  such  surely  is  the  wUl  of  God, 
which  can  show  no  change  in  that  part  of  its  government  where  unchangeable- 
ness  is  better — namely,  in  the  government  of  the  inorganic  universe.    For  the 
ascription  to  atoms  of  an  "ideal  or  spiritual  aspect "  does  not  imply  that  they 
are  conscious  personalities,  capable  of  independent  volition.    Their  whole 
actioniSyinthewordsof  my  paper,  "in  obedience  to  .  .  .  laws  originating  with 
and  enforced  by  God  himself."    Their  action  is,  therefore,  the  expression  of 
God's  will,  but  not  on  this  acoount  subject  to  variation,  nor  (on  the  other 
hand)  ascribable  to  "  fate." 

I  now  dismiss  the  subject  with  one  supplementary  bibliographical  reference 
to  St.  George  Mivart's  Contemporary  Evolution^  in  the  first  chapter  of  which 
some  interesting  facts  are  pointed  out  concerning  the  substitution,  in  certain 
direetions  of  English  thought,  of  the  idea  of  "  unconscious  inteUigenoe  "  for 
that  idea  of  personal  intelligence  which  is  essential  to  all  Theism. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Since  the  Inauguration  of  the  Society,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1866,  the 
following  Papers  have  been  read : — The  Quarterly  Parts  are  indicated  by  the 
numbers. 

In  1866.7. 

1.  A    Sketch   of   the   Existing   Relations   between   Scripture   and    Science.      By   the  late 

Georok  Warington,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

2.  On  the  Difference  in  Scope  between  Scripture  and  Science.     By  the  hite  C.  Mountvobd 

Burnett,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Vice-President  V.I. 
On  Comparative  Philology.     By  the  Rev.  RoBiNSON  Thobnton,  D.D.,  Vice-President  V.I. 
On  the  Various  Theories  of  Man's  Past  and  Present  Condition.    By  the  late  James  Reddis, 

Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I. 

3.  On  the  Langna^  of  Gesticulation  and  Origin  of  Speech.    By  Professor  J.  R.  Young. 

On  Miracles:   their  Compatibility  with  Philosophical   Principles.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W. 

Enqush,  M.A. 
Thoughts  on  Miracles.    By  the  late  E.  R  Penny,  Esq. 
On  the  General  Character  of  Geological  Formations.    By  the  late  E.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  C.  E. 

4.  On  the  Past  and  Present  Relations  of  Geological  Science  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    By  the 

Rev.  Professor  John  Kirk. 
On  the  Lessons  taught  us  by  Geology  in  relation  to  God.     Rev.  J.  Bbodie,  M.A. 
On  the  Mutual  Helpfulness  of  Theology  and  Natural  Science.    By  Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 
On  Falling  Stars  and  Meteorites.   By  the  late  Rev.  W.  MrrOHELL,  M.  A.,  Vice-President  V.I. 

{The  above  Papers,  vtth  the  Dueutiiont  thereon,  and  with  **  Scieniia  Sdentiarum  ; 
being  some  Account  qfthe  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  Victoria  Institute"  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Provisional  Proceedings,  and  the  Inatufural  Address  by  the  late 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  form  Volume  I,  of  the  **  Journal  of 
Transactions,**  price  One  Guinea,) 


6. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


^On  the  Terrestrial  Changes  and  Probable  Ages  of  the  Continents,  founded  upon  Astronomica 
Data  and  Geological  Facts.    By  the  late  Evan  Hopkins,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Credibility  of  Darwinism.    By  the  late  Geobgb  Wabington,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

On  the  Credibility  of  Darwinism.    By  the  late  Jambs  Reddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Seo.  V.I. 

On  Utilitarianism.    By  the  late  James  Reddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I. 

On  the  Logic  of  Scepticism.    By  the  Rev.  Robinson  Thobnton,  D.D.,  V.P. 

Annual  Address  (On  the  Institute's  Work).   B^  the  late  James  Reddie;  Esq.,  Hon.  Seo.  V.I. 

On  the  Relations  of  Metaphysical  and  Physical  Science  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prayer.     By  the  Rev.  Professor  John  Kibk. 

On  Geological  Chronology,  and  the  Cogency  of.  the  Ai^guments  by  which  some  Scientific 
Doctrines  are  supported.  (In  reply  to  Professor  Huxley's  Address  delivered  at  Sion 
College  on  21st  Nov.,  1867.)    By  the  late  J.  Reddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I.  (1867-68). 

On  the  Geometrical  Isomorphism  of  Crystals,  and  the  Derivation  of  all  other  Forms  from 
\       those  of  the  Cubical  System.  (6  Plates,)  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  V.P. 

{Forming  Volume  IT.,  price  One  Guinea.) 


In  1867-8. 

9.  On  the  Antiquity  of  Civilization.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  TiTCOMB,  M.A. 

On  Life,  with  some  Observations  on  its  Origin.    By  J.  H.  Wheatlet,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

Un  the  Unphilosophioal  Character  of  some  Objections  to  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Walteb  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Vice-President  V.I. 
On  Comparative  Psychology.    By  E.  J.  Mobshead,  Esq.,  Hon.  For.  Sec.  V.I. 

10.  On  Theology  as  a  Science.    By  the  Rev.  A.  De  la  Mabe.  M.A. 

On  the  Immediate  Derivation  of  Science  firom  the  Great  First  Cause.    By  R.  Laming,  Esq. 
On  some  of  the  Philosophical  Principles  contained  in  Mr.  Buckle's  '*  History  of  Civiliza- 

tion,"  in  reference  to  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and  Religious  Developments  of  Man.    By 

the  Rev.  Prebendary  C.  A.  Row,  M.A. 
On  the  Nature  of  Human  Language,  the  Necessities  of  Soientifio  Phraseology,  and  the 

Application  of  the  Principles  of  both  to  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.    By 

the  Rev.  J.  Batlee,  D.D. 

11.  On  the  Common  Origin  of  the  American  Raoes  with  those  of  the  Old  World.    By  the  Rev. 

Canon  TrrcoMB,  M.A. 
On  the  Simplification  of  First  Principles  in  Physioal  Sdenoe.  By  C.  BbooU,  Esq. ,  F,Kf 
On  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  soientlfioally  eonddered    By  late  G.  WARDroxoir,  mq.,  f 


On  Ethiosl  Philosopby,     By  tbe  Rbv.  W.  W.  Esquhh  M.A. 
12,  Ob  Bomo  Ueoa  of  Sacred  Primeval  Hiolory.     By  the  lata  D.  McCAnsLiBD,  E»q.,Q.C.,  LL-BJ 
On  tba  RalBliOQ  of  Reftson  to  Philoeophy,  Theology,  and  RBVaUtion.     Bytha  T        "— 
bandary  C.  A.  Row,  M.A. 


iFormias  Voliaiu  IlI.,prietOM  Om\ 


a-f 


Analysis  of  H. .  .  ^  .  , . ^ ,  _  ..  .    .__.. . 

On  tbe  Dootriaeof  Craation  aocording  to  Dnrwia,  AgnsBiE,  and  Uosea.     By  Prof.  E 

On  tha  Noacbian  Deluge.     Bv  the  Rot.  M.  Davibon. 

On  Lifs— Its  Oripn.    By  J.  H.  Whbatlkt,  Esq.,  I'b.D. 

On  Man's  Flaco  m  Creation.     By  the  late  ProfeBxor  MaodohaLD,  M.D. 

Od  Mora  than  One  DniTsrsalDelii^  recorded  In  5cri{iture.     By  Re>.  H.  MOULE,  U.A. 

On  Certaiu  Analogiea  betneen  the  Metboda  of  Deity  in  Nature  aad  Rerelation.      ** 

Rbt.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  K.L.S. 
On  the  Respective  Prorinoea  of  tbe  ObBerrw  anil  the  Reaioner  Id  SoiantaSa  laTOstigstiou 

By  tbe  Rov.  EdWaBC  GaRBETT,  M.A.  ' 

On  tha  Ctodiility  ol  SoepticiaiD.     ^IheHev.  R  TaoBNToN,  D.D.,  V.P. 
On  Currant  Phyeical  Aatronoiny.     By  tba  late  J.  ReddiK,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sac 
[AnalyaiB  of  Human  RoBponalbility.    By  Rav.  Preb.  laOBS,  D.D.    (SeeparHS.)    Coiiftvdti.M 


<Fon 


:;  Valunu  1 V.,  price  Obi  6 


17.  0. 

thaReT.  Pre'bendary  C.  k.'Row,  M.A. 
On  tha  Numerical  SyHtam  of  ihs  Old  Tastanaau 

IB.  On  Spontanaoua  Generation  ;  or,  the  Problem  i 
A  DomoDetratioD  of  the  EilEtence  of  God  B' 
Why  Man  must  Believe  in  God.    By  the  tate  J 

19.  On  Oeological  Proofs  -'"-----  ■-•■—       ^-'^ 


On  True  Aatbropology.     By  W.  H:tchuan,  Ebu,,  M.D. 

'     --  ■■     Syaiology.  (SecdndPapBr.)_ByE.  J.  Ml 

fion  Dtti-jn.    By  tba  la 


Bythe  Rev,  Dr.  ThoiinTOs,  V.P. 
l-ifo.     By  tho  Rev.  Profeaaor  KlEK. 
laRaT.  J.  M'C«.NH,  D-D. 
ES  Rbddik,  Ewj.,  Hon.  Seo.  V.L 

Pajtibob,  Esq.,  F.Q.3. 


{FvrmiKg  Volume  V,,  priet  Oik  0«inn.) 


Acoordanca  with  MathomaUoal  Lait| 


Q  CmlimtioQ,  Moral  and  Material.    (AIbd  in  Reply  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  "PrimitifJ 

Man.")    Bytholato  J.  RKDDlB.Esq.,  lion.Seo.  V.I.     (1869-70.) 
nUr,  Newman's  "EB«aj  in  Aid  of  aGraromar  of  Asaent."    BythaRav.  Preb.  Bow,M.A, 
a  the  Eridenoa  of  the  SgypCiaa  Monunienta  to  tho  Sojourn  of  laiael  in  Birypt,     By  tk9 

Rev,  B.  W.  SaVILE,  til.A.  '       ■ 
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MASSIME  E  PENSIERI 

iNAPOLEONE  PRIMO 

PRIGIONIEBO  A  S,  ELENA 


Le  sentenze  di  un  uomo  grandissimo,  quale  fu 
Napoleone  Bonaparte,  abbenche  non  sembrino  sempre 
accellabili,  soao  degne  di  consideraztone  non  laato 
per  meglio  conoscer  I'uomo  e  i  suoi  tempi ,  quaoto 
per  la  regola  della  vila  agli  uomini  di  slalo,  ai  ca- 
pitani  e  ai  privati.  Piacquc  a  not  di  ripubblicarle,  non 
quali  veramente  si  trovano  in  una  edizioue  di  Palermo 
del  1820  ma  s\  classate  a  grand!  gruppi  su  quella  e 
pid  diligentemenle  corrette.  Non  possiamo  per  verila 
affermare  se  tutte ,  e  in  quel  modo,  uscirono  dalla 
mente  di  Napoleone ,  ne  se  altri  abbiano  voluto  attri- 


Iiuirgli  pensamcnii  noti  suoi.  Per  la  massima  pai 
accordano  con  ciu  die  sappiamo  lii  lui  dalla  storia. 
Korse  alcuna  idea  gli  fuggi  in  qualclie  momento  di 
prnfondodoiore.che  doveva  pur  Iroppo  assalirlo  quando 
ripeasava  a  se  proslrato  dalla  sventura  dopo  aver 
dominato  colle  armi  I'Europa,  il  mondo  inlero  colla 
Tama;  dal  massinio  trono  disccso  e  conGnato  in  una 
rimola  isola  dell'Oceano.  Quesla  consideraziono  deve 
fare  ognuiio  prima  di  mettersi  a  leggere,  aflinche  non 
resti  troppo  colpiio  da  alcun  giudtzio  o  sulle  cose  o 
sugli  uomini.  In  ogni  modo,  quand'anche  il  Las-Casas 
avesse  fedelmenle  trascritto  ci6  che  udiva  dire  dal 
gran  Prigioniero,  quand'anche  lutto  sia  il  resiiltamento 
delle  medilazioni  di  lui,  non  sara  inutile  il  conosccrlo 
ora  che  il  Nipole  e  successore  nel  irono  da  esso  inal- 
zato,  si  studia  felicemenle  di  giovarsi  del  gran  lesoro 
d'insegnamenti  che  lasciava  a  coloro  che  avrebbero 
credilalo  ta  sua  potenza. 


PKEFAZIONE 


DKL  IMUMO  TBADUTTOBE  INGLESK 


Si  sa  die  allepoca  dei  irattamcnli  JDumuni,  di 
M.  de  Las-Casas  fu  I'oggello  per  parte  del  Minislero  Brf: 
tanico  e  del  Governaloru  di  S.  Elena,  una  quajilila  con- 
siderevole  di  carle  furoii  prese  a  Longwood  pria  della 
6ua  deporlazione  al  Capo  di  Buona-Speranza.  Una  parte 
di  quelle  ch'erano  sfuggile  alia  sorveglianza.  e  cli'egli 
avea  recale  in  Europa ,  furono  illegaimente  rilonule  dai 
niinistri,  senzache  se  ne  fosse  fallo  alcun  esame,  o  inven- 
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tario;  dopo  averle  imballale  furono  inviate  a  Lord  Syd- 
mouth,  e  Las-Gasas  fu  novamente  deportato  dairinghil- 
terra  nei  Paesi-Bassi. 

Noi  abbiamo  forti  ragioni  di  credere  che  Topuscolo 
che  pubblichiamo  deve  il  giorno  alia  infedelta  d'un 
agente  della  inquisizione  ministeriale.  Sodo  state  sottratte, 
dicesi,  molte  carte  di  questa  collezione  preziosa,  e  tra  le 
altre  il  manoscritto  che  pubblichiamo.  Forse  il  ladro  e 
stato  frustato  da  un  altro  ladrone:  cio  che  vi  ha  di  certo 
e ,  che  Doi  lo  teniamo  da  una  persona  che  noo  ha  voluto 
farsi  conoscere,  e  che  ne  abbiamo  pagato  il  valore. 

La  scrittura  era  cattivissima ,  la  carta  sudicia  ed 
usata  ;  noi  abbiamo  avuto  molta  pena  a  dicifrarne  il  con- 
tenuto,  a  causa  delle  cancellature  e  delle  numerose  abbre- 
viazioni  di  cui  era  sopraccarico.  Egli  sembra  che  questb 
fosse  un  giornale,  tenuto  senzordine  n6  data  da  M.  de 
Las-Gasas,  conteoente  delle  sentenze,  frasi  e  massime 
chegli  raccoglieva  giornalmente  nelle  sue  conversazioni  col 
prigioniero,  e  che  notava  letteralmente  come  le  avea  in- 
tese  nei  trattenimenti  con  lui  a  S.  Elena.  Noi  abbiamo 
avuto  occasione  di  verificare  in  seguito,  che  il  manoscritto 
era  realmente  della  mano  di  questo  servitore  fedele. 

Noi  lo  diamo  al  pubblico  tale  quale  ci  h  pervenuto , 
nei  modo  come  e  stato  sottratto  alle  autorita  Inglesi,  e 
senzalcun  commentario,  perch6  il  testo  ha  qualche  volta 
tanta  forza,  vigore  e  precisione,  ch'egli  non  ne  permette 
alcuno;  in  quaoto  alio  stile,  ai  principj,  al  carattere,  al 
tuono,  alle  espressioni  di  queslo  scritto,  essi  son  di  nalura 
da  convincere  i  piii  increduli  della  sua  autenticita. 


MASSIME  E  PENSIERI 


1.  L'orJine  nialeriale  6  eslremamen  - 
le  limilalo ;  bisogna  cercare  la 
verild  ncll'ordlne  morale,  quamlo 
si   vaole   approfondire  la  polidd 

S.  Talla  ciii  che  non  6  fandato  sopra 
basi  Dsicamenlo  e  nialemalicameD- 
le  esatle  dev'essere  proscrillo  dalla 
rag  ion  e. 

3.  La  rugionc^  lulladi  coDveniiono. 
Qnella  di  Diagura  coosisteva  a  ne- 
gare  Dio,  quetia  di  Newlon  ad 
ammeCIerlo.  Nella  rivolnzioae  voi 
pololB  cssero  allernativamenle  dd 
eroe  ana  brigaQle,  incammiDarvi 
al  paico  0  all'apoleosi. 

4,  Tullo  nella  vita  6  soggello  a  cal- 
colo  ;  e'hisogna  [ener  la  bilancia 
Ira  il  bene  e  II  male. 

B.  Si  sono  serine  delle  grandl  scioc- 
chezie  gull'anima;  bisognn  sapere 
non  qoanlo  gli  uomini  ban  deUo 
su  queslo  Eoggelto ,  ma  ci6  che 
la  DOS  Ira  ragione  pu6  scoprirci 
tndipendenlemenle  dalla  loro  opi- 

0.11  giuslo  6  I'immagine  di  DIo  sul. 

7.11  volgo  immagina  Dio  come  on 
re,  che  tlcoe  coneiglio  nella  sua 
corU. 

8.DomaDdare  flno  a  qua!  ponlo  Ja 
religJDue  &  necessaria  al  polere 
politico,  6  lo  ilesM  che  domaDdare 


Pino  a  qual  punto  si  pad  Tare  la 
pmilura  ad  un  idropico:  tallo  di- 
pende  dalla  prudenia  del  medico. 
0.  In  an  paese  ben  governalo  ab- 
bisogna  una  religioae  domioante 
e  del  preti  soUomessi.  La  Chiesa 
dev'esser  nello  Siulo,  non  giit  [o 
Slalo  nella  Chiesa. 

10.  Seil  crislianesimo  polesse  lener 
luogo  di  lulto  per  gli  uomini ,  eame 
i  suoi  faulori  prctendono ,  ci6  ea- 
rebbe  il  plii  bel  dono  che  i]  cielo 
avrcbbe  lor  fallo. 

11.  I  colli  soDo  alia  religione  ciA  che 
sono  gli  ornameiiU  al  polere.  11 
volgo  misura  il  crcdito  d'ua  cor- 
ligiano  dal  numero  do'suoi  domc- 
slci ;  il  popolominulo  giudica  delU 
polenxa  di  Dio  da  quella  de'preli. 

13. 1.e  dcrinizioni  fllosoliche  non  val- 
goDu  meglio  che  le  denniiioai  tao- 
logiche. 

13.  La  morale  6  un'arle  congetlarale, 
come  I'oDlologia.  Ecca  ci6  che  oa- 
ralterizxa   una  intelligenia    supe- 

14.  La  TacollA  di  ponsare  sembra  ea- 
sere  I'altribulu  deD'aoima;  qaanlo 
piu  la  ragiono  acquisla  di  perPe- 
zione,  (udIo  piu  I'anima  6  perfella, 
e  lanlo  pICi  I'uomo  h  moralmeDt* 
reaponsabile  delle  sue  azioni. 

tS.  Predicate  la  virlO  per  i  suoi  ci 
trarj ;   il    male   TormerA  il  fondo 
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del  qaadro,  il  bene  non  vi  sari 
che  accessorio ,  il  vizio  loUeri 
colla  virli^.  lo  dubilo  che  qaesto 
soggelto  sia  morale. 

16.  Dio  ha  poslo  il  lavoro  per  senti- 
nella  della  virli^. 

17.  Colai  che  pratica  la  virtu  colla 
speranza  d'acquislare  ripalazione, 
6  vicino  al  vizio. 

18.  II  modo  pii^  sicaro  per  reslar  po- 
vero ,  h  qaello  di  essere  un  Qomo 
oneslo. 

s. 

19.  Bisogna  essere  senza  pregiadizio 
e  senza  passione  negli  affari:  la 
sola  ch'd  permessa  6  qaella  del 
bene  pubblico. 

20.  L'uso  ci  condanna  a  moUe  follie ; 
la  pid  grande  6  qoella  di  farsene 
schiavo. 

21.  Le  aUrui  follie  non  servono  roai  a 
renderci  savj. 

22.11  caso  regola  il  mondo. 

23.  II  caso  6  ilsolo  re  legiUimo  nell'uni- 
verso. 

24.  Uno  pa6  fermarsi  qaando  sale , 
non  mai  qaando  discende. 

25.  La  inlrepidezza  ^  una  moneta  di 
convenzione;  uno  va  a  cercare 
ardilamenle  la  morte  nolle  flie 
de'soldati  nemici,  menire  Irema 
dinanzi  al  ferro  del  earnefice.  Vi 
sono  de'faisi  valorosi,  come  vi  sono 
de'geltoni  falsi.  A  dir  vero  la  inlre- 
pidezza  d  una  qualiUi  Innala,  ma 
non  si  acquisla. 

26.  La  pid  insopporlabile  (iranoia ,  6 
la  (irannia  de'  eoballerni. 

27.  II  pid  poltrone  fagge  innanii  al 
pid  perverso;  il  debole  6  baltalo 
dal  pid  forte :  eeco  Torigine  del 
dirilto  politico. 

28.  £  pid  facile  far  le  leggi  che  eae- 
guirle. 


29.  Non  sei  veramente  secoodalo  dai 
tuoi  inferior!  se  non  qaando  essi 
sanno  che  la  sei  inflessibile. 

30.1  diciannove  venlesimi  di  colore 
che  governano  non  credono  alia 
morale;  ma  hanno  interesse  di 
persuadere  che  fanno  un  buon  uso 
della  lore  potenza ;  il  che  fa  delle 
oneste  persone. 

31.  In  fatto  di  sislema  bisogna  sem- 
pre  riserbarsi  il  dirilto  di  ridere 
il  giorno  dope  sulle  idee  del  gior- 
no  precedente. 

32.  Vi  sono  molle  persone  che  credono 
di  avere  capaciU  di  governare,  per 
la  sola  ragione  che  governano. 

33.  Bisogna  condurre  gli  uomini  colle 
briglie  che  hanno  oggidi,  e  non 
con  quelle  che  avevano  innanzi. 

34.  Un  uomo  ,  a  cui  i  divertimenti 
farebbero  dimenticare  i  sooi  do- 
lori ,  non  sarebbe  tormenlato  per 
lungo  tempo;  qneslo  ^  on  rime- 
dio  pel  piccoli  mali. 

35.  II  mondo  6  una  gran  commedia , 
ove  si  trovano  dieci  Tartufi  per 
on  Molidre. 

36.  L' interesse  che  dirige  gli  uomini 
,da   un   polo  airallro,    6   un    lin- 

guaggio  che  essi  apprendono  senza 
grammatica. 

37.  Coloi  che  preferisce  alia  gloria  la 
riccheiia  ^  on  dissipatore  che 
presta  ad  usura,  e  che  si  rovina 
per  gl'interessi. 

38.  Quando  gli  onori  si  prodigano , 
molli  indegni  li  raccolgono ,  ed 
i\  merito  si  ritira.  Non  si  va  a 
cercare  ona  spallina  aul  campo 
di  battaglia ,  qaando  si  po6  averla 
in  on'anticamera. 

39.11  volgoricerca  i  grand!  non  per 
le  persone  loro »  ma   pel  potere ; 


e  quesli  lo  accolgono  per  tanilfia 
per  Msonna. 

0.  Vi  suno  persinno  che  ubblieano 
come  allre  che  insuUano.  Bisogna 
meller.ii  in  guardio,  perch6  si  (w- 
Irebbe  esaer  coslrelli  ili  domandar 
ragione  dci  loro  heneOrj. 

1.  L'uoino  voUnro  non  csamina  ginm- 
■nai :  ccli  ama  di  ripelero  luUo 
ci6  chs  dicesi  ilagll  allri  coolro 
un  uoroo  <lt  ^rande  riputniione. 

2.  GBamiiDincln  ci6che  h  la  itloria  vctin 
che  s\  riduce  a  pircola  cosa.  O  [ii 
aia  ftludrcalo  ifncl' ignoranii ,  o 
vantato  dH^rimhei^itli,  o  applaudilo 
0  crilicala  dalla  ciurmaglia,  non 
vi  6  In  cI6  dl  che  addivenir  gonflo. 

X  Seneca    ha   dallo :    CotuI   che   Ta 

poco  caso  della  vila  t  padrone  di 

qaolla  dcgli  allrl. 
I.Colui  che  non  desldera    la    stima 

dei  cnnlemporanei,  n'6  indej^nci. 
It.  Un  libro    curloso    sarebbe  quello 

in    cni    non    ai    Irovassero    men- 

xngne. 
ft.  Uno  soiocco  6  noioao;  pn  pcdanle  i 

insopporlabile. 
7.  f.o  sciocco  ha  un  gran  vanlagaio 

KuH'uoina  islruilo;  perch^  i  sempre 

ronlenlo  di  66. 
H.  Died  persone  che  parlano    faniin 

pia  chiaasu  di  lOinila  che  si  lac- 

ciono;    h  queslo   11    aegreto  degli 

abbajalori  delle  tribune. 
9.  Una  bella  donna  piace  agli  oecbi. 

una  bunnn  Jonna  piace  al  cuore : 

Tuna  6  una  gjojn,  I'allra  an  tesoro, 
3.1  vccchi  cbe  conservano    i  gaslj 

della  giovlneixa  perdono  in    con- 

aideraiione   fi(t  che    guadagnano 

in  ridicolo. 
I.  II  cinismo  dei  coslumi  6  la  poale 

del  corps  politico. 


S2.  Vi  ha  una  specie  Ji  ladri    ' 
leggi  non  rlcercnno  e  c 
clA  che  gli  uomini  ham 
preziuso ,  il  lempo. 

03.  Vnleic  conlars  i  voslri  ami 
dele  neir  infurlunio. 

S4.  Tra  le  persnne  che  ccroi 
morle  vo  ne  oono  pochs' 
rilrovano  alloreb^  essu 
loro  alile. 

SB.  Solone  aveva  rai;ionc  :  noif 
giudicare  del  nierllo  il'un' 
che  dopo  la  sua  morle. 

dS.  lo  giadico  del  geniodal  taii 
me  si  esprimo  il  pensier 

51.  Bisogna  rhe  ta  nalura 

nio  in  mode,  che  colui  eM 
ricevnio  possa  fame  us 
venle  cgli  i  mnl  collocalaj 
la  sementa  aolTagala  oAn  fl 
nulla. 

38.  Bisogna  co»renire  che 

che  si  traslulla  degli  uomid 
zarramento    dispone    gli 
mend  di  questo  mondo. 

SO.  Bisogna  scguirc  la  Torluna  ii 
caprlccj,  e  correggerla  qtti 

60.  SI  posiiono  Iraveslire  I 
grandi ,  e  dar  loro  ana  linfl 
dii'olo.  Se  fi  Tosse  fado  Ul 
I'Eneide  lia  Scarron  , 
avulo  un  Virgilio  bernesco^ 

Sl.Colai   che    prende    piu    i 
nelU  sua  memoria  i  quello  tj 
pill  d'iintnaginazione. 

62.  Non  si  Ta  bene  se  nnn  ci 
da  sb  BtCMo :  io  ne  ebbi  I'esp 
la  negli  ullimi  anni  del  miol 

63.11  buon  senSD  fa  gli  uomii 
paci :  rumor  proprlo  A  il  vGnl 
gonfia  le  velo  c  ronduce  i)  | 
scello  nel  porlo. 


-  ^  - 


64.  Le  anime  forii  respingono  la  vo- 
latl^ ,  come  il  nocchiero  evila  gli 
acogli. 

titf.  L'oomo  grande  ^  impassibile  di 
sua  nalura;  se  si  loda  o  si  biasi- 
roa  y  poco  gl'imporla ;  egli  non 
ascoHa  che  la  sua  coscienia. 

€6.  Ud  vero  eroe  gioca  ooa  parlila  di 
scaccbi  dopo  ona  baltaglia  perdola 
o  gaadagnata. 

67.  Nell'avvilimenio  non  si  rispedano 
che  coloro  cbe  si  sono  rispetlali 
nella  grandezza. 

68.  Un  re  non  deve  diseendere  al  di 
soUo  delle  disgrazie. 

69.  Id  non  amo  cbe  si  aflelti  il  di- 
sprezzo  della  morle :  la  gran  legge 
6  di  saper  soffrire  ci6  ch'i  inevi- 
labile. 

70.  Dopo  la  s€operta  della  slampa  si 
cercano  dei  lomi  per  regnare,  e 
ormai  si  regna  per  ridnrli  in 
schiavilA. 

7i.fi  cosa  singolare  che  in  qnesla 
secolo  di  lami  i  sovran!  son  veg- 
gano  venir  la  leropesla  ehe  qnan« 
do  scoppia. 

72.  La  cadola  dei  pregindizj  ha  messo 
a  node  la  sorgenle  dei  poleri :  i 
re  non  possono  piA  dispensarsi  di 
essere  abili. 

73. 1  re  e  i  roarili  ingannali  sono 
sempre  gli  ultimi  ad  avvedersi 
del  lore  ridtcolo. 

74.  Perchi  si  avesse  on  popdo  vera- 
menle  libero «  bisognerebbe  obe  i 
govemali  fossero  dei  saggi,  e  cbe 
i  goveroanti  fossero  degli  d^i. 

75.  Lo  spirlto  onano  non  k  ancora 
abbaslansa  malare,  perch^  i  go- 
vernanli  faeeiane  ei6.  che  deb- 
bono  ed  i  governad  M  che  vo- 
aliono. 


70.  Le  vecchie  monarcbie  rafiazzonale 
darano  fincbi  il  popolo  non  senle 
la  sua  forza;  simili  edifizj  peri- 
scono  sempre  per  la  debolezza 
delle  fondamenla. 

77.  fi  pi  A  facile  innalzare  una  repob- 
blica  senz'anarchia,  che  una  mo- 
narcbia  senza  dispolismo. 

78.  Goloro  cbe  sono  padroni  nelle  ca- 
se proprie,  non  sono  giammai 
persecQtori;  ecco  perch6  un  re 
che  non  h  contradeUo  d  on  boon  re. 

70.  In  qoal  romanzo  si  Iroya  un  prin- 
cipe  che  pensando  a'suoi  suddili 
fa  della  loro  felicil^  il  soo  bene? 

80. 1  principi  volgari  non  sono  mai 
imponemenle  despoli,  n^popolari. 

81,  Vi  sono  dei  re  cbe  i\  soo  fatli  po- 
polo, per  meglio  inganoarlo;  cosi 
il  lupo  della  favola  si  fece  paslore 
per  meglio  divorare  gli  agnelli. 

83«  1  re  cbe  ban  calpestalo  la  corona 
per  farsi  demagoghi,  non  ban  pre- 
veduUi  le  consegoense. 

83. 1  principi  cbe  banno  dei  c , 

sono  in  conlradizione  colla  sovra- 
nilA. 

84.  Si  perde  la  popolarilii  per  un  pec- 
cato  come  per  nn  gran  colpo  di 
state.  Qnando  si  conosce  Tarte  di 
regnare ,  non  si  rischia  il  proprio 
credito  che  a  buona  insegna. 

85.  Si  i  debole  per  in6ngardaggine  o 
per  diffldenza  di  s6  stesso :  goal  a 
coini  che  6  per  quesle  dne  cause 
iniiieme;  se  euli  h  semplice  par- 
tieolare  sarii  nolle ;  se  egli  ^  re  • 
h  perdolo. 

86.  Un  principe  cade  nel  disprezzo 
qaand'egli  A  debole  ed  irresoloto; 
peggio  ancora  quando  h  gover- 
nato  da  an  ministro  inetto  e  sen- 
za conmderazioBe. 


87.  L' inHecisione  dei  principi  6  al 
governo  eld  chc  la  paralisi  h  all'a- 
zione  delle  mcrnbrB. , 

89.11  coraggio  consotida  an  (rono;  la 
limiilezxB  e  rinramia  to  sower- 
tono:  allora  val  me{;lio  abdicare. 

80.  L'abdicazioneil'un  sovrano  6  una 
iroDia;  egli  sbdica  il  giorno  in 
cui  la  sua  aulorila  non  6  piii  ri- 
conoBciuIa. 

90.  Agli  occhi  di  molla  gCDie  I'usiur- 
palore  S  il  princIpe  delronizzalo; 
il  re  legilliroo  6  coluicha  dispone 
del  favore  e  delle  carithe:  I'An- 
filrloDe  (]j  Sosia  i  colai  presso  il 
quale  El  pranza. 

01.  Se  AugusloDon  fosae  stdto  Telice, 
la  posleriU  avrebbu    poslo  il 


nome  ace. 
gcellerali. 
92.QuaiKlD  I 
obiato  d'l 
■■no  tnlli 


nla  a  quello    Jc'grandi 


principe  si  6  mac- 
delitlo,  gli  s'  impu* 
i  sltri;  le  menzagoe 
si  accumnlano,  i  rncilori  di  conli 
se  ne  impadroniscooa,  i  corvi 
lellerarj  si  lanciano  sul  cadaverc, 
la  raaligniU  lo  divora,  le  impu. 
tazioni  seandalose,  improbabili 
son  ripeiate  da  millevoci,  accre- 
dilale  dal  Icmpo  e  rnccelle  dalla 
poslerili.  Quesla  b  la  calunnia  di 
Bazlle,  che  sa  dell' inrernaie. 

1   devo    niai    pro- 
ci6  cho  vtiol  man- 


93.  Un  sovr.ino 
mellere  ae  ui 
ten  ere. 

04.  Biscgna  che 

QuDlcnno  die 


in  principe  ed  un 
Bmino   la   gloria. 

che  ciA  non  6  oe- 
cessario;  cssi  ragionano  coma  la 
volpe,  a  cai  era  Flala  lagliala  la 

99.  Dn     principe    perfelto     dovrebbe 
avcre  la  condolla  di  Cesare,  i  co- 


slum  i  di  Giuliano,  e  le  virtil  £ 
Marco  AurelJo. 

96.  Un  sovrano  non  evila  la  guem 
quando  vuule;  e  quanda  v'  b  ttt- 
zato  egli  deve  alTretlarsi  di  Unn 
la  apada  il  primo.  Fare  un' im- 
zione  viva  e  pronla  ;  aenza  di  cha 
IdUo  il  vanlaggio  h  dell'aggresson. 

07.1  re  non  raancano  dipersonecbt 
trovano  di  che  censnrarlo.  lo  nn 
ho  mai  perraesso  le  crlliche.  S 
domanda  il  medico  per  guarir  U 
Tebbre,  non  gia  per  tare  aoa  n- 
tira  conlro  di  lei.  Avete  vol  dti 
rimedj?  dalene;  non  ve  ne  soiu! 
lacclc. 

9S.  Ogni  traosazione  col  delilto  diri» 
neDDdelilludiilla  parte  del  Irons. 

09.11  giorno  in  cui  i  sovrani  detr»- 
nizzali  sono  ricnlrati  nei  loro  pk- 
lagi,  la  ragione  umana  6  stala  dati 
in  goardia  alia  porta.  Non  AprtAt- 
bile  che  essi  le  diano  piA 

100.  Pra  cenlo  ravoriti  di  ra,  io 
Irovo  novaaUcinque  cbe  sono  ■ 
appiccali. 

101.  Un  sovrano  dovrebbe  vegliare 
lenlamen  te  perch^  la  di  visione 
ricchezze  non  fosse  molto 
le ;  poicb^  allora  non  avrcbbs< 
poveri  da  contcnere,  adricctri 
diTendere. 

103,  Enlrava  nel  inio  sislema  flnao' 
liario  di  diminuira  le  imposiiioni 
direlle  che  pesano  sutia  terra  , 
sosliluir  loro  pcsi  indirclli  cbe  nnl 
colpiseono  che  il  lusso  e  I'iDlcvJ 
peranza. 

103,  In  materia  di  Finanze,  il  mij 
modo  d'oUenere  il  credits  b  di 
fame  oso ;  il  sislema  delle 
sle  lo  corrobora  ,  quello  degl' 
preslili  lo  rovina. 
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lo4.DalIa  giustizia  dipende  Tordina 
pubblico.  1  giadici  sono  nel  primo 
grado  delta  sea  la  sociale;  essi  non 
polrebbero  essere  circondali  da 
grandi  onori  e  considerazioni. 

1C5.  Se  gli  a(ei  della  rivoluzione  non 
si  fossero  avvisali  di  nieUer  (uUo 
in  problema,  la  loro  atopia  oon 
sarebbe  cattiva. 

iOd.  Nelle  rivoiazioni  tono  doA  sorta  di 
genie:  qoei  cha  la  fan  no  a  colore 
che  ne  proAltano. 

107.  Una  gnerra  civile,  qnando  la 
caosa  del  principe  n'  6  II  praleslo, 
po6  darara  Inngo  (ainpo ;  ma  llnaU 
mente  la  maasa  del  popolo  pra- 
vale. 

108.  Ogni  capo  dl  partilo  dare  saper 
servirti  deiranlaaiasnio;  non  v*^ 
faiiona  cha  non  abbit  i  aooi  aner- 
gamani.  II  piA  gran  ganarala,  con 
dei  soldati  tans'antoaiaanio,  non  6 
che  on  Ignorante. 

109.  Un  partite  che  non  pa6  aasare  ao- 
•lenoto  che  dalle  hajanalta  atra- 
niere,  6  gi4  ?into. 

110.  Non  vl  biaogna  chad!  nno  acelle- 
rale  per  rovinare  la  soa  patria:  noi 
ne  abbiamo  avoto  la  prova. 

111. La  villoria  6  aempra  nna  eoaa 
lodevole*  sia  che  la  fortona  o  I'abi- 
\\\k  vi  condaca. 

112.  Un  congresao  6  nna  fayola  con- 
eerlata  Ira  i  diplomatici.  Qoeata  6 
la  penna  del  Machiavalli  nnila  alia 
aciahola  di  Maomalto. 

113.  L'importania  dalla  polltiea  6  di 
ginngare  al  mio  aaopo;  I  maizi  non 
giovano  nolla  alia  aoea. 

1 1 4.  La  libarU  polilica  bene  analizza- 
la  6  una  fayola  ooarennla ,  im- 
roaginala  dagli  nomini  aha  gover- 


nano  per  addormenlare  la  vigilan^ 
za  dei  goyemati. 

118.  II  sistema  politico  deH'Eoropa  6 
compaaaioneyole :  qua  n  to  piCi  si 
esamina,  tanto  pid  si  rjman  sor- 
presi  delle  tecribili  consegaenze 
che  ne  derivano. 

116.1  Gindei  ayeyano  approvvisionalo 
le  niie  armate  in  Polonia ,  ed  io 
ho  Yololo  render  loro  nna  esislen- 
za  politica  come  nazione  e  come 
cittadini;  ma  non  li  ho  trovati 
bnoni  che  a  vendere  vecehi  abiti. 
Io  sono  slate  obbligato  a  sostenere 
le  leggi  centre  Tosura ;  i  contadini 
deirAlsazia  me  ne  sono  stati  grati. 

117.  II  patto  sociale  deH'Eoropa  6  sta- 
le infranlo  dalla  invasione  della 
Polonia  nel  1T73.  Qaand'io  com- 
pars!  aolla  seena  politica ,  il  si- 
stema degli  amambramanti  non 
era  nnovo.  L'eqnilibrio  politico  6 
on  aogno  che  bisogna  flnalmenle 
obliare.  Alassandro  gnardarft  la 
Polonia,  come  io  ho  gnardato  I' Ita- 
lia ,  parch'agli  ^  il  pi6  forte;  ecco 
tntto  il  aegreto. 

118.  Parchd  Omaro  fn  preferilo  da  tulle 
le  nazioni  delPAsia  ?  Peroh*egli 
aariaaa  la  goarra  la  pi6  memora- 
bila  del  primo  popolo  d'  Europa 
contra  la  nazione  la  pi6  florlda. 
II  aoo  poema  6  qoasi  il  mona- 
mento  di  qoella  grand'epoca. 

119.  Sa  riliada  d*  Omaro  foaaa  stata 
composta  da  on  oonlamporanao, 
non  raTrabba  gnatata  nassnno. 

ISO.  Io  amo  le  peesia  d'Ossian:  vi 
sono  idea  forti,  anargia,profondi- 
ih.  Qoaat*6  TOmaro  del  Nord ;  « 
▼eramenla  poafa,  parchft  scoole 
Tanima  a  I*  intenerisce. 
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rjl.  L'^nliiM  Grecia  cooUva  kino  a 
selle  sapieiili ;  io  non  ne  Iravo 
alcDDo  in  Europa. 

123.  It>  veggo  negli  Sparlani  an  {Mipo- 
Id  iDtrepido  e  feroce :  i  bei  seco- 
li  di  Sparla  sono  come  quelli  del 
medio  evo  ,  quango  lulli  i  csp- 
puccini  morivano  in  odore  di 
sanlild. 

123.  La  gloria  ch«  ba  conKrvato  il 
nome  di  Temistocle ,  non  si  i  de- 
gDala  di  tramandsrci  i  nomi  dei 
saoi  invidiosi. 

121.  Catone  Tu  od  graode  sciocco  aeU 
I'uccidersi  per  titnore  di  veder 
Cesarc  ! 

13S.Se  Cornelio  fosse  vissulo  nel  mio 
tempo,  io  I'avrei  Tallo  rainislro. 

12e.  II  declaraalore  Tacilo  dice  ciie  vi 
t  del  pericolo  a  lasciar  la  Vila  a 
colora  che  si  spoglianoi  io  me  ne 
Bono  avveduto  t... 

127.  Io  Don  bo  poiole  mai  legg«re 
una  pagina  di  Tacilo;  t  on  va- 
iieggialore :  Pulibio  mi  ^nace  e 
m'islrulace,  percbd  non  6  decla- 
malore. 

tSS.  Hobbes  fu  il  Nevloo  della  polili- 
ca  1  il  sua  vangelo  ne  vale  an 
altro. 

130.  Hobbea  6  an  Irislo  filosoro ,  e  Mon- 
(esqaieu  un  bello  spirilo. 

130.  Federigo  si  ha  preso  la  Talica  di 
coDfular  Uaehisvelli  priraad'esser 
re  :  egli  avrebbe  fauo  meglio  do- 
(>o.  Qoeslo  Macbiavelli  non  ha 
scrillo  che  pei  liranni  da    lealro. 

131.  IIMachiavelli  insegnacotnesi  con- 
Mrvano  le  conquisle.  la  non  co- 
nosco  obe  un  meiio  per  oi6 :  quel- 
le d'essere  i>  pid  forte.  11  Segre- 
lario  di  Firenzo  non  6  che  un 
barbagianni  in  paliliea. 


i.  II  M.icliiavelli  ba  un  bcl  dire,  ch« 
le  rurleiie  non  valgono  il  favore 
del  popolo. 

J.  Io  rileggo  il  Macbiavelli  nel  poca 
tempo  che  rai  laaciano  i  miei 
raali  ed  i  miei  sludj ,  e  mi  per- 
suado  sempre  piA  che  «gli  b  m 
Ignoranle. 

I.Racine  ba  nllinio  dai  Greci  lallt 
le  sue  belleize  ;  ma  egli  ha  •■• 
pulo  valersene  tanio  bene  che  dm 
iii  sa  ge  v'  6  bisognalo  piA  laleoM 
per  crearle ,  che  per  Irasporttrii 
nella  lingua  francese. 

S.  I.ocke  i  an  gran  racilore  di  da- 
(inizioni  ,  niii  un  povero  logice. 

a.  Madama  de  Slaei  ha  scritlo  »o|iri 
le  passioni  ,  come  donna  che  *i  t 
familiariziala  eol  sua  Boggellv- 
Essa  prende  racilmenle  1'  iDinlel- 
ligibile  per  sublime,  e  non  i  mii 
lanlo  vuoia  come  qaando  i  pre- 
foDda. 

17. 1  pengieri  di  Pascal  non  sodo  ckt 
dei  galimathiui ;  gi  polrebbe  dir  di 
lui  ci6  cbe  il  volgo  dice  dei  etar- 
lalani  :  v  Bisogna  ch'egli  aUk 
ragione,   penh^   non    I'inli 


mo>. 


che  i 


138.  Si  liene  per  mollo 

sludino  la  guerra  nei  libri 

si'  i  un  buon  mezzo  per  avero  cil- 

tivi  generati. 

130.  Io  ho  ridotlorarle  delta  gnerrai 
manovre  slralegicbe  ;  i)  che  mj  bi 
data  la  superiorili  gu'raiei  avvet- 
sarj  Kssi  ban  gia  preso  il  ni* 
melodo.  Tollo  si  imila. 

140.11  lerreno    i    la    scaechiera  d'n 
generale;  i  la  sua  scetia    chft 
eide  della  di    lui    abilili  o 


141.  Nan  pnA  miiUn  piA  miliiia  roer- 
cenaria  in  Boropa ,  dapMhA  le  ■>■• 
lioni  li  Ireaporluo  nI  eampo  rfl 
ballailit. 
1 43.  Dopa  Carlomagso  I'  iafanleria  neU 
le  armato  (a  a«mpre  calliva.  S«Ua 
il  raio  regno  non  T'era  na  graoB' 
tiera  franceae  cba  non  ai  cradeaH 
capaoe  di  vinetre  ogli  ario  il  ne- 
mieo. 

It3.fi  gn  prineipio,  ebebiaogni  eam- 
biare  aoTeale  )o  aalariUi  a  le  gnar- 
nigioni.  L'  inlareaaa  dello  Slato 
vnola  che  non  vi  aiabo  dalle 
piaiM  inamoTibili .-  aena  di  eid 
«i  aarabbero  ban  leato  M  feadi 
e  delle  gioititle  aignorltli. 

1 1 1.  Qnanda  an  oBciale  Mn  4  ^  ab- 
bidile,  egU  noa  darn  eaaAndar 
ptA. 

14S.  Bo  impiegalo  rare  toUb  le  apie 
■elle  naio  esMpagnei  io  iMera 
tallo  per  reru  d*  iniaaglaaaione 
e  indotiaava )  maraiava  lien  ee- 
leriU,  e  la  rortaoa  faeara  il 
reato. 

MS.  Nalla  aawnU  UbIo  i  bMagUoni, 
qoanlo  i  booni  aneeeaii. 

147.1  aoldatt  valoreai,  aaaaanaa  aape- 
rienia ,  aono  meglio  diapoati  a 
baUare  T  iainaieo.  Aggioaielevi 
BDa  raxiooa  di  a«|oaTUa  prina  dl 
eondarti  al  faces ,  «  aarala  aiearo 
della  f  iUoria. 

i46.BiaogBa  eaaUar  U  tatliur  della 
gnarra  egaldiaai  annl,  aa  al  vnol 
caoaarvara  qaaUe  aarariorttl. 

l4>.Noo  ai  IroTtao  paraaaa  iairapide 
ia  eoloro  eba  haa—  da  pariara. 

iSO.L'aiBbiiioMa  t  aH'oaaa  aM  ehe 
I'aria  A  alia  aalan;  la(Uale  rana 
al  aaorale  e  raXra  ri  Me* ,  nan 
vi  sarli  moTimeato. 


I.Tili  atlulaluri  aono  in  grsn  numa* 
ro,  ma  pocfai  xanno  loilare  in  unn 
maniera  nobilo  e  decente. 

1. Oggidlnon  vi  Hno  che  due  classi 
in  Bnropa  :  <ttiella  che  domandn 
privitegi  e  qnella  che  li  rigelta. 

).  Vi  Bono  peraone  che  rimangonn 
Tirlaose,  percb6  loro  r 


del  y 


d'esaere   oppressi ,  se  ne  irovann 
moUi  che  aninnn  di  opprimere. 

5.  VI  Bono  dei  carreltieri  nel  corso 
dei  secoti ,  come  nello  armatc. 

6.  Coloro  che  ricercano  gii  onori 
somigliano  agli  amanti:  11  godi- 
menlo  ne  diminuisce  il  pregio. 

7.  Colore  che  eercanu  la  relicili  ncl 
faslo  e  nella  digsipaiione,  rnsso- 
migliano  a  qoelle  personc  che  pre- 
teriacono  il  lume  di  candela  alio 
splendor  del  sole. 

S.Cii)  che  si  chisDia  legse  naturale 

non  i  cho   quelle  deirinleresse  a 

delta  ragi«ne. 
9. 1)  sislema    sociale  ,  agrelolalo   An 

tnlli  i  lati,  minacciauna  prossima 

cndala. 
It.  La    vendella  cbe  si   exercila  su  i 

raaWagi  A  un  riparo  in  dilesa  della 

virlA. 
I.  Le   grsndi  passioiii  ml    placciono 

eel    lealro  ;   ma  io   mAVo   qvandn 

esse    Irascendono   le  regale    delta 

feriaimigliaoia. 
I.  La    (ragedia   non   6  mai    fondala 

BOpra  I'esalla  iniitaiione  della  na- 

torn,   lo   prererifco  il  gruppo   d?l 

l,aocoon(e  alio    !<modiilo  ill  Raiiu- 

gune. 
I.  Con  i'aadacia  !>i   pui>  luiio  inlra- 

prcnitnrr  ;     ma     nou    »i    [mi  fiir 

inlto. 


lOt.  II  Auini'liu  e  it  piu  gr.ivu  dei  de 
lilli.  Oual  cornKRJnpad  avpr  roloi 
che  Ireraa  ad  on  rovosoio  di  for- 
luDflT  il  vcro  croismo  ronsisle 
neM'esser  superiore  ai  mali  della 
Vila. 

IBS.  Nienip  di  naovo  6  a  dire  sulU 
lelleratura  ;  ma  la  Reomelria  ,  la 
flsica,  I'aBlronomia  lasciano  ancora 
qualche    pasRo  da    Tare  nei  aecoti 

t  volla  Ire  qaanlila 
si  Irova  sempre  la 
!   buon    malemalicD 


166.  Conosciole  t 
in  meccanic 
quarts.  Chi 
r  inlende. 

167.  Non  «•  son  : 
D  geomeli 


iEleri  in  arilmelira  o 
Quesleaono  Tra  loKc 
le  Rcienie  qaelleche  pliJ  aguziano 
I'  inlellello 

108.  La  vera  ricchciiia  degli  slali  con- 
aisle  net  niimero  degll  abilanli ,  net 
loro  tavoro,  nella  loro  indaslria. 

169. 1.e  invenzioni  pii^  sorprendenli 
(ion  sono  quelle  di  cai  lo  eplrilo 
Dmano  possa  glariarei;  ad  an  islin 
lo  meccauico  ed  at  ca«o  sola- 
menlc  at  deve  la  maggior  parte 
delle  scopcrle,  e  non  alia  lilosolla. 

170.  Carlo  V  vaneggiava  a  cinquanl'an- 
ni :  molli  non  Tanno  che  van^g- 
Kiare  in  tullo  il  tempo  della  loro 
vita. 

l71.Quando  comparvi  sulla  seena  po- 
litica  non  vi  eranoche  due  Kpenie 
d'unmini  sul  lea  Ira  :  le  society  ro- 
fililuxianali  chedomandavano  lesgi 
iigrarie  in  nome  del  Gracco  Ba- 
l)eaf;  o  rrulildoHani  cbe  volevano 
governare  coi  conaigti  di  guerra  . 
con  deportationi ,  con  baoctierolle. 

tlZ.Quaodo  flortia  rivolntione  io  ereai 
da  rae  I'opinione,  e  vi  riaacii  con 
gran  gorpraaa  de'rivolotionarj. 


i.i.aii  ill  non  aveasi  vululo  esserec) 
il  cnpo  della  vivoluxione, 
scenasnrehhe  ben  toxlo  (ermiiu 
lonedivenni  padrone  perchA  avi 
va  una  spada.  • 

174.  Quando     proposi     la     spediiionf  | 
deU'Egitloio  non  aveva  inlentio- 
ne  di  delroniizare  il  liian  Toreo._ 
Nel  passaggio  diairusai  I'Ordtneq 
valleresco  di  Malta   in    ' 
tr'ore ,  quanlunque  egli  avesss  || 
ratio  resialenza   it   tulle    le    fonn 
dell'impera  Oltomanno. 

ITS.  lo    fui     Borpreso ,    «barcando     ia   I 
Egillo,  di  nan  irovare  della  gru- 
dezia  degli  Egixiani  chs  |e  pin- 
midi  ed  I  ToTni  a  polli. 

176.  lo  ho  ratio  Tucilare  600    lurchi  i   ] 
Jaffa;  la  guarnigione  aveva  ucci<g 

il  mio  parlamenlario  ;  quest!  tar- 
chi  eraiio  jirigionieri  d'Elarisri  ' 
che  avevano  promessa  di  non  ser- 
vire.  La  tnia  posizione  esigeu 
ch'io  TosbI  severo  sul  dritto  Ji 
guerra.  I 

177.  II  colonnello  Wilson,  che  ha  acril'    i 
(o  lungamenle  nulla  mia  campagni 
d'Egillo,  assicnra  che  io  ho  Talj^ 
avvelenare  i  ferili  della    tnia 
mala.  Un  generate  cost    insi 
che  ordinassc  an  lale  alto  no 
vcrebbe    un    goldalo    cbe    Vi 
romballere.  Si  6    rjpcluta    qnetti  I 
nflsurdila  in   tulla    I'Europa    depo  I 
Wilson.  -  Erco  il  falto.  Vi  era  m 
cenlinajo  d'uomini  allaccati    ilslli  I 
peale,  e  cbe  non  polevana  rimd'  f 
(erol :  obbligali  ad  abbandonarliH 
rebbero    Mali    ucciBi    dai  Tw 
Doraandai  at   dollar    Desgem 
se  si    potosse   aorominialrara   i 
I'oppio  per  abbrcviare  i  loro 
meiili :  egti  mi  rinpoBe  che  e 
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caricalo  solamente  di  guarirli. 
La  cosa  restd  cosk.  Essi  in  fa  It  i 
furoDO  uccisi  poche  ore  dopo  dal 
nemico. 

178.  Nod  ho  yedulo  mai  (anto  enlu- 
siasmo  qaanlo  qaello  del  popolo , 
allorch^  sbarcai  a  Frejot.  Mi  di- 
cevan  tuUi  ehe  io  era  ricondoKo 
in  Francia  dalla  for(ona»  e  lo 
credei. 

179.  Al  mio  rilomo  dall'EgiUo,  qoan- 

do  sbarcai  a  Frejua ,  B......  e  S 

erano  in  discassione ;  Tono  yoleva 
rislabilire  il  re,  I'allro  ehiamare 
il  doca  di  Bmnsvick ;  io  li  misi 
d'accordo. 

1 80.  Se  I'avvocato  Goyer ,  rapeatala 
S^yes,  il  procorator  Rewbel  e 
il  rigalUere  Moolins  ti  erano  fatii 
re,  ben  poleya  anch'io  farmi  con- 
sole. Io  aveva  gii  preso  le  mie 
laoree  a  Monlenelte ,  a  Lodi ,  ad 
Arcoli,  a  Ghebreisse  e  ad  Abookir. 

181.  Io  ho  dormito  qnindici  anni  al 
coperlo  della  mia  tpada. 

182.  Giammai  mosica  ml  ha  cagionnto 
lanio  piaeere,  qoanlo  la  marcia 
del  Tarlari  di  M«ol. 

183.  Dal  momento  ehe  aono  atalo  il 
capo  del  governo»  il  mIo  eonaiglio 
fu  nella  mia  testa ,  e  mi  son  tro- 
vato  bene:  ho  comineiatoadingan- 
narmi  qnando  ho  preatato  oreechio 
ai  consigliori. 

184.  Ho  conoscinto  melte  peraone  che 
rignardavano  i  miel  ordini  come 
difficili  ad  esegaini:  to  apiegando 
lore  qaalche  yoIIa  i  meiii  di  cni 
mi  sarei  senrlto ,  ease  rInTenivano 
che  nalla  era  pitik  fiaette. 

i88.  L'uomo  ^  come  il  menlone,  che 
segoe  il  prime  che  pnsaa*  In  fatlo 
di  governo  bisognano  gll  aderenti. 


Senia  di  oi6  I'opera  non  polrebbe 
recarsi  a  fine, 

186.  Io  non  ho  mai  dale  istraxioni  par- 
ticolariazate  ai  miei  generali ;  ma 
sollanto  ordinava  lore  che  vinces- 
sero. 

187.  Non  6  il  nomero  che  dk  la  viMo. 
ria:  Atessandro  vinse  SOOmila 
Tersianl  con  SOmila  Macedoni. 
Le  intra prese  aodaci  mi  son  par' 
ticolarmente  rioscite. 

188.  Se  i  fliibnstieri  avessero  potato 
avere  una  politica  ngoale  al  loro 
coraggio,  ess!  avrebbero  fondato 
an  grand'Impero  in  America  nel 
secolo  XVI. 

189.  Ho  credolo  II  mio  secolo  per  me, 
come  io  era  state  per  lai. 

190.  Io  deteslo  le  illasioni ;  eeco  perch6 
il  mondo  6  state  sempre  per  me 
nel  fatto  e  non  nel  diritto. 

191.  Io  potr6  elerarmi  sempre  al  dlso- 
pra  di  colore  che  m*insollano, 
col  perdonarli. 

19S.  Io  sono  atato  comparalb  a  moUt 
nominl  celebri  antichi  e  moderni : 
II  fatto  6  che  non  somiglio  ad 
alOano. 

103*  Se  Annibale  avesse  inleso  parlare 
del  passaggio  della  mia  aitnata  pel 
gran  San  Bernardo ,  egli  avrebbe 
appreizato  per  piccola  cosa  il  sao 
vlagglo  delle  Alpi. 

194.  Io  aveva  ricostitoito  le  distinzioni 
nel  mode  come  le  intendo,  cio6 
fondandole  sn  titoli  e  trofei;  la  mia 
nobilti  non  era  an  marciame  feu- 
dale;  d'on  caporale  io  ne  faceva 
on  baronis.  - 

198.  Ho  trovato  i  rivohizionarj  e  gli 
emigrati  Inaailabili  di.riccheszee 
di  favori.  Basi  rlvaleggiavano  di 
basiezza.  Io  voleya  fare  del  gran- 


<Ji  con  Domini  naovi :  non  polemlo' 
riuacirvi,  io  li  pTCndeva,  pii^  ch'ern 
poBBibile ,  ilnlle  Die  de'miei  aoldall. 

toe.  IsliluenJo  I'Ordlne  della  Legion 
H'onore  io  bo  unito  in  un  metle- 
simo  ioleresse  lulte  le  cissBi  della 
DAiione.  Quesla  i  ana  isliluxione 
viviice ,  che  sopravviverd  lungo 
tempo  al  roio  sislema. 

107,  Io  ho  srriccbilo  i  miei  ufiiiali  : 
roa  avrei  dovalo  snpere  che  quan- 
do  nno  6  ricco  non  ha  vogtia  iJi 
Tarsi  nccidere. 

196-  Io  non  credo  che  la  Francis  ali- 
bia  mai  roeglioconoscialo  I'ordine 
che  eollo  il  mio  governo. 

190.  Io  non  eono  di  quei  principi  im- 
beeilli  che  laSEian  faree  noa  fanno 
nalla :  senza  di  ciA  avrei  polulo 
slipoiare  an  regno  dielro  la  Loira. 

200. 1 o  ho  dalo  ai  Francesi  dd  codice 
che  durerd  pid  iungo  lempo  che 
i  montinienti  della  mla  polenza. 

201.  Si  copiano  le  mie  Icggi  in  Euro- 
pa,  si  imilano  Io  mie  iBlilaiioni, 
si  completano  le  mie  opere,  si  con- 
IraOa  la  mia  polilica ,  e  fin  anco  il 
(aooo  della  mia  corlo:  il  mio  go- 
verno  non  era  dunque  si  agsurdo 
e  si  callivo  come  hanno  dello. 

2i>2.1  re  dell'Eurnpa  han  Tormato  le 
loro  armnle  al  pari  dello  mie: 
nulla  di  piO  nalarale  :  ma  biso- 
gna  saper  condorle. 

203.  Dope  le  mie  viUorie  d' Ilatia,  diT- 
TereDli  gftlle  son  vennle  a  pic- 
ehiare  al  mio  uscio.  Io  bo  ralln 
il  BOrdo .  perch^  non  mi  conve- 
niva  d'essere  siruraenlo  d'on  par 
lito. 

204.  Io  Bono  slalo  qualche  voUa  iilo- 
m(o  nel  goggiorno  ilelle  rivisle, 
del  cannoni  e  delle    hajnnelle  :  vi 


Kuno  moKi    eiMisori    rho    rottf 
rehbero  atlrellaolo. 

•lots.  La  palla  che  accise  Moreaa  u 
nanii  a  Dreada,  To  uno  degli  Dllinii 
messaggi  della  mia  rorlana. 

SOB.  M'6  rincrescialo,  per  la  glori; 
Moreno,  ch'egli  ala  morlo  in  meiio 
ai  nemici.  Se  fosse  morto  peril 
palria,  io  avrei  invidtala  la  fin 
sorle.  Hi  $'  6  rimproveralo  il  hi 
oslraciamo  :  banno  avulo  lorlo;  nil  i 
eravamo  dae;  non    ne    bisognni  I 

207.  Ci6  che  avvi  di  piA  singoUre  oell) 
mia  alella  si  6,  cfae  io  aveva  n     ' 
dollo  i  miei  nemici  a  servirealli  . 
mia  gloria  o  a  morire.  |i 

20B.  Ho  avulo  Ire  bei  giorni  nella  mn  ' 
Vila  :  Marengo  ,  Aoslerliti  e  h 
na  ;  se  pure  non  voglia  cooUru  \ 
per  quarlo  quello  in 
udienza  all' imperalor  d'Anslria 
un  fossa  to. 

209.  Padrone  di  rovesciare  due 
iltrono  imperiale  d'Aoslria, 
ne  ho  consolidate  lebaai.  BiMg^ 
metier  ci6  nel  numero  de*  miei 
errori ;  ma  che  avrei  Tallo  del- 
rAnslria  ?  Io  era  assai  forle  per 
credere  alio  sue  prolesle. 

210.  Io  ho  coDsnllalo  I'ab.  Gregoirt- 
Bopra  il  coreordato  del  ISDI.  I 
saoi  avverlimenli  mi  sembravaDP 
bnonissimi:  inlanto  io  ho  Talio 
Eome  mi  6  piaciuto ,  ed  bo  oedalu 
sopra  qualche  parte  alle  grids  dei.. 
In  ci6  ho  avDio  torlo. 

211.  Io  avrei  dovulo  Torse  imilare  En- 
rico Vill  Tacendomi  solo  ponleBft 
e  capo  della  reiigione  del  mio  iu' 
pero  :  preslo  o  lardi  i  sovrani  ver- 
ranno  a  queslo  ponlo. 

212.  Io  amo    il    grandio'o    nelle 
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1      Nod  vi  6  lilrnda  Ui  metiv    liisuynu 

221.  Jo  bo  fabbricMlo   villai;gi,  il.wec 

.       esser  ssblime  o  meschiiio- 

Itl3.  lo  iirererjscv  la  Tuna    ilel  ragio- 

calu  maremme  ,  scavato  porli ,  ri- 

eoslruilo  cilW, elevate  manifaUure, 

(       nameDlo  atl'eleganza   delio  slile  : 

riunilo  i  due  mari ,  coslruilo  slra- 

(       le  cose  valgoDo  piii  the  te  parole. 

de,  mooumenii,  e  sono  siato  in- 

114.  Quand-  io  era  sovrano  non  ho  mai 

lanlo    paragonalo    al    capo    degli 

1       usalD  del  dirillo  di  far  graiia,  sen- 

Unni,  AUila!  Ben  gludicalol 

|.       la  aver  provalo  di  penlirmene. 

222.  Non  vi  sono  quallro  pagine  esal- 

IDS.  lo  udollo  U  tnassiina  di  Epiletio 

10  in  lotto  c\6  che  da  quallro  an- 

<      1  Se  si  dice  mala  di  te  ,  ed  6  ve- 

ni i  filatu  slanipalo    sopra  il  mio 

il       ro,  correggili;  se  poi  ii  ralao.ri- 

regno    e    sutle  azioni  dei    perso- 

dine  ».  lo  bo  imparatoa  non   spa- 

naggi.  Si  conlano  niolti  libellisli ; 

1       venlarmi :  (accio    la    mia  strada  , 

non  un  Tucidido. 

'       a  not)  mi  danno  Limore  i   cagao- 

233.  VJ  sono  pocbi    uomini  di  tempra 

'       lini   che    abbajano  sul    mio  cam- 

assai  forle  perchA  formino  un  giu- 

miito. 

dizio  di  roe  aGnia  passioue  e  sen- 

110.  Ui  d^  poco  impaccjo  Topiniane  dei 

za  pregiudi«j. 

»       PHTigini;polch6  essi  sono  taoti  ca- 

214.  lo  sono  slalo  lodato  con  esagera- 

labroni  cfae  rooiaDO  sempre;  i  loro 

lione,    come  tulli  i  aovrani    che 

giodiij  BODo  gravi  quanlo  te  deci- 

ranno  cose  slraordinarie;  ma  ho 

1       sioni  d'tina  scimmia  in  conlroversie 

saputo  sempre  quanlo   inlrinseca- 

•       di  melafisica. 

menle  valeva. 

tl7.  lo    ho    reso   Parigi   piti  conioda , 

325.  Ui  si    fa   grand'onore  parlandosi 

1       pill  propria  ,  piii  salubre ,  piii  bel- 

di  me    in    Europa.    1    facilori  di 

1      la   che   nan   era ,  in  taeiio  alia 

Parigini  riceveltero  quesU    bene- 

nome  per  riempire  i  loro  Togli. 

'       Ticj  canlando  :    legseniiale  i  cbc 

216.  L'opinione    pubblica  rigellerd  col 

It       essi  provvedono  luUa  1' Buropa  dl 

volger    del    lempo    i    sotisrai  dei 

ballerini,  di  mode  e  di  cnochi.lo 

miei  calunnialori. 

1       lo  sapeva  bene. 

227.  Ln  Bloria  del    mio  regno  formern 

118.  lo  bo  rialiate  gli  ediBci  dei  Lie. 

la  Tama  d'un  nuovo  Tucidide, 

228.  Io  ho  sempre  riguardalo  in  un  so- 

essi mi   sono    slali    ricoooscenli 

vrano  come  un  alio  criminoso  I'in- 

cccoci  discaricali. 

vilo  dei  forestien  per  soslencre  la 

119. 1  poveri  Lorenesi  mi  hanno   ben 

sua  aulorild  nel  suo  proprio  paese. 

secondalo  ;  percW  non  poss"  io  rl- 

239.  Marc'Aurelio  visse  e  roorl  onora- 

'        slabilire  le  loro  capanne  ! 

lo,  pereh'egli  era  succedulo  tran- 

Ito.  loho    immaginalo   cose    nuove  e 

»       singolari   nel    mio    governo;    lali 

genzc   TaTorevoli.    Questa    relicila 

sono    i   prezti  decennali.  Bisogna 

era  rorse  riservata  a  mio  Gglio. 

23(1.  Io  sono  Btalo  il  piu  ricco  sovrano 

pnineggia  in  un'arle  iiualooque 

d'  Europa.  La  riccbeiza  non  con 

ill  con  uomini  naovi :  nun  pgtemlu' 
riuscirvi,  io  li  prendeva,  pib  ch'era 
poBsibiie  ,  dalle  file  de'mlel  soldali. 

196.  Isliluenilo  TOrdine  della  Legion 
d'onore  io  bo  unilo  In  un  mede- 
simo  ioteresse  tulle  le  class!  delta 
natione.  Que»la  6  una  islitaxione 
vi»ace ,  che  sopravviTerA  liingo 
tempo  al  mio  sislema. 

197,  Io  ho  arriccbilo  i  miei  uOiiali  : 
tna  avrei  dovuto  sapere  che  quan- 
do  nno  i  ricco  non  ha  voglia  di 
Tarsi  accidere. 

108.  Io  noD  credo  cbe  la  Francia  ah 
bia  mai  roeglioconoscinlo  Tordliii 
che  aottn  il  mio  t;overno. 

190-  Io  Don  eono  di  quei  principi  im 
beeilli  che  iHsclan  fare  e  non  Tannt 
nulla:  scnza  di  ci6  nvrei  polulo 
Btipulare  un  regno  dielro  la  Loirn. 

200.  Io  ho  dalo  ai  Frances!  an  coHicc 
cbe  durera  piO  tungo  tempo  che 
i  monamenli  dolla  mia  potenzn. 

301. Si  copiano  Ic  mie   legg!  in  Euro 
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ti  complelano  le  mie  opere,  si  c< 
IraOa  la  mia  pali(!ca,e  fm  anc 
luono  della  ni!a  corte:  il  mio 
verno  non  era  dunqne  si  assurda 
e  sk  catlivo  come  banno  dello. 

2ri2. 1  re  dell'Europa  ban  Turmalo  le 
loTo  armalc  a1  pari  delle  mie : 
nalta  di  pii^  natarale  :  ma  bino- 
gna  saper  condarte. 

'.!03.  Dopole  mie  viUorie  d'llalia,  dlf- 
Terenli  sJtlle  son  venDio  a  pic- 
ehiare  al  mio  oscio.  Io  ho  Tallo 
)l  sordo ,  perchA  non  mi  conve- 
niva  d'essere  slruraenlo  d'en  par- 
tite*. 

SOI.  In  tono  stale  qualche  volla  Glo- 
Eoro  nel  soggiorno  lielle  rivi»te, 
del  cannoni  e  delle    hajnnclle  :  vi 


censori 
rebbero  allreltanlo. 

S.  La  palla  cbe  ucciss  Murean  in- 
nanti  a  Dresda,  fa  nno  degU  ollimi 
mesBSggi  delta  mia  forluna. 

9.  M'i  rincrescinto,  per  la  gloria  di 
Horeaa,  cb'egli  sia  morto  in  meiio 
al  nemiui.  Se  Tosse  morlo  per  In 
palria  ,  io  avrei  invidiala  la  lu 
sorte.  Mi  s' 6  riroproverata  il  an 
ostracismo  :  banno  avnto  lorlo ;  baI 
eravamo  due;  non  ne  bisagnsn 
che  nno. 

7.  Cid  che  avvi  di  piA  singolare  nelli 
mia  slella  si  b,  che  io  aveva.   ~ 
dollo  i  mlei  nemici  a  servtrti 
mia  gloria  o  a  morire. 

8.  Ho  avulo  Ire  bei  giorni  nellc 
vita:  Marengo,  AoslerliU  e  h 
na  ;  se  pnre  non  voglia  conlirM 
per  quarto  quelle  in  cui  ditJi 
ndienia  aU'imperalor  d'Aualriain 
un  ToBsalo. 

a.  Padrone  di  rovesciare  due  foUt 
J  Irono  imperiale  d'Auslria ,  lo 
ne  ho  eoneolidalo  le  baai.  BiaogH 
melter  ciA  nel  nnmero  ds'miti 
errori ;  ma  che  avrei  latlo  in- 
I'Auslria?  Io  era  assai  Torle  [*< 
credere  alte  sue  prolesie. 

9.  lo  ho  consullato  Tab.  tiregoii'' 
sopra  il  corcordalo  del  isot.  I 
inoi  avvertimenti  mi  setnbraTsn' 
baonlssimi :  inlanlo  io  bo  rail<i 
conie  mi  i  piaciulo ,  ed  ho  oedsl'' 
sopra  qualche  parle  alle  grids  dti- 
In  ci6  ho  avulo  lorlo. 

l.lo  avrei  dovuto  Terse  imilareEi- 
rico  Vlll  Tacendomi  solo  ponlefet 
e  capo  della  religione  del  mio  iM- 
pero :  presto  o  tardi  i  sovrani 
ranno  a  qneslo  punlo. 

2.  toamo    il    grnndio'^o    netle 
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Noo  vi  k  slrada  di  mexxu :  bisogna 
csser  sablime  o  mescbiuo. 

13.  lo  prefer isco  la  font  del  ragl»- 
namenlo  aireleganza  dello  slile : 
le  eose  valgono  piu  che  la  parole. 

14.  Quand'  io  era  sovraoo  ood  ho  mai 
usato  del  diriUo  di  far  graiia*  aeo- 
la  aver  provato  di  poolirmeDe. 

15.  Io  adollo  la  maaaiiiia  di  EpileUo 
«  Se  81  dice  male  dl  te ,  ed  6  ve- 
ro ,  correggili ;  ae  pol  A  Calao,  ri- 
dine  i».  Io  ho  imparale  a  bod  apa* 
venlarmi :  faceio  la  mia  alrada  , 
a  non  mi  daono  Umora  i  oagoo- 
lini  che  abbajaDO  aol  mio  cam- 
mioo. 

16.  Mi  dh  pooo  impaceio  I'opiDioiie  dei 
Pangini;  poich6  eaai  aooo  Uttli  ca- 
labrooi  che  roniano  aempre;  i  lore 
giodiij  aooo  gravl  qaanlo  le  dec!- 
siooi  d'ana  aelmmia  iDCoalroveraie 
di  melaBaica. 

17.  Io  ho  reao  Parigi  piAeamoda, 
pid  propria ,  piA  aalobre ,  pin  hol- 
la che  DOD  era »  in  meaao  alia 
gaerra  che  dpvevo  aoateaere.  1 
Parigi ni  rieeveliero  qneali  bene- 
ficj  caDtaDdo  :  reaaeoaiale  A  che 
eaai  provvedoiio  lulta  V  fiaropa  di 
balleriDi ,  di  BMde  e  di  coeehi.  Io 
Io  aapeva  bene. 

18.  lo  ho  rialaato  gli  ediiei  dei  Lio- 
nesi ,  roveaeiall  dalla  rivolniODo; 
eaai  mi  aooo  atali  ricoooeeeoti : 
eceoci  diaearieali. 

10. 1  poveri  Lereoeai  mi  haiioe  boo 
secondalo :  porch*  ooo  peaa'  io  ri- 
8tabilire  le  lore  eapaoae  1 

90.  loho   immagioato  eeee  ooove  e 

aingolari  nel  mie  goverao;    Udi 

aono  i  preiti  deaeoooii  Maogoa 

rtcompeoaareeoo  faalo  fiaio  che 

-  primeggia  io  uo'arte  quiooqiie. 


221.  Io  ho  fabbricalo  villaggi,  ditisec- 
calo  maremme ,  acavato  porti ,  ri- 
toalmilo  ollli ,  eioYalo  maoifallare, 
riooilo  i  doe  mari ,  coalmito  atra- 
do,  mooomenli ,  e  aono  alalo  in- 
lanlo  paragonalo  al  capo  degli 
Uooi ,  AUila !  Ben  giodiealo ! 

9S2.Non  fi  sono  qoaUro  pagine  eaai- 
le  in  (olio  ei6  che  da  qaallro  an- 
ol  6  alalo  alampalo  aopra  il  mio 
regno  e  aalle  ailoni  dei  perao- 
naggi'.  Si  coolano  molli  libelliali ; 
non  on  Tucidide. 

293.  Vi  aono  pochi  oomlni  di  lempra 
aaaai  ferle  perch*  formino  oo  giu- 
diaio  di  me  ataia  paaaiooe  e  aeo- 
la  pregiodiaj. 

994.  lo  aono  alalo  lodalo  con  eaagera- 
lione,  come  lolli  i  aovraoi  che 
faono  coae  atraordinarie;  ma  ho 
aapolo  aempre  qoanlo  inlrinaeca- 
meole  valeva. 

916.  Mi  ai  fa  grand*onore  parlandosi 
di  me  in  Borepa.  ,1  faoilori  di 
opoaooli  debhono  ben  manear  di 
paalora »  poieb*  impiegano  il  mio 
nome  per  riempire  i  lore  fogli. 

991.  L'oplnlone  pohhiica  rlgeller*  col 
volger  del  lenapo  i  aofiami  dei 
mM  ealonnialori. 

997.  La  atoria  del  mio  regno  former^ 
la  fame  d'nn  -nooTO  Tocidide. 

)98.  Io  ho  aempre  rignardalo  in  no  eo- 
▼ranoeomeonallocrimiDoao  Tio- 
Tilo  dei.forealieri  peraoalenere  la 
aoa  aoloriU  nel  aoo  proprlo  paese. 

299.  Marc'Aorello  viaae  e  mork  onora- 
lo,  pereh'egll  era  aoccedolo  Iran- 
quillamenle  all'  ianiero  in  eoolio- 
gepBO  faforoYoli.  QoeaU  felicila 
era  fbrae  riaeripala  a  mio  6glio. 

9i«.  io  aono  alato  il  pi*  rieeo  aovraoo 
d'Eoropn.  La  riooheaan  non  con. 


h\ile  nui  posaesso  ile'  le.^oii .  tiiH 
uell'aso  che  se  ne  sa  Tare. 

Zll.Dapu  Bvere  avulo  a  mia  disposi- 
zione  i  tesorl  <fe1l'  Earopa,  lo  mi 
sonn  imbfircalD  con  200niilB  rmn- 
ehi,  Gl'Inglesi  Don  Irovnno  che 
c>6  Tosse  ilella  mia  dignil^;  il  ne- 
i^oxlanle  che  accose  una  fascina 
con  an'obbligaiione  di  SOmila  du- 
call  ch'egli  avca  di  Carlo  W  si 
maslr6  piit  grande  dl  qaeslo  iw 
peralore. 

332.  lo  ho  sempre  ammiralo  Mllridalc 
inedilando  la  conquisla  di  Roma, 
allorcb^  egli  era  vinto  e  raggilivu. 

2:i3.  Nella  mia  campaj^na  del  ISU.  hu 
creduto  per  ben  (re  voile  che 
nulla  fo»se  iraposaibile  ai  miei  !>ol- 
ilali;  essi  si  ban  no  Tallo  un  nome 
immorlale.  I  mici  rovesci  non  so- 
no  slati  sonza  Rloria. 

U34,  Che  la  naiione  ai  sia  separaia  da 
mencll8l4,  e  che  io  mi  sia 
separato  da  lei ,  non  6  quesin  la 
quialione:  i  cerlo  che  avrei  scac- 
cialo  gli  slranicrl  io  solo,  il  che  non 
dovea  conlraalarsi  chedopo  le  vil- 
lorie.  t,  in  famiglia  che  bisognu 
lavare  i  panni  sadici. 

2.1H.Non  Hi  t  pobblicala  alcana  rela- 
tione esalla  dclln  mia  campagnn 
.Jt-1  1814.  Essa  offre  una  serie  d'av- 
vciiimenli  e  di  combinailoni  mi- 
lilari  f.\  alraordinarie,  che  non 
possonn  esser  descrilli  che  da  me 
solo,  perch4  jolo  bo  tuUa  la  eo- 
tioscenxa  dei  falli. 

23G.  Di  lutte  le  condizionl  che  oltennl 
dngti  Atleali  nel  18)4,  la  piu  as- 
gradevale  tu  la  TacoltA  di  ron- 
dur  mcoo  nlcimi  di  que*  vecchi 
Molilali .  coi  qiiali  avca  divlao  lanli 
pericnii.  Io  bo  Iroval'i  in  esfii  uo- 


mini  cui  JH  (lisgrazia  non  scO^ 
gisce. 

237.  Non  sono    atali    nt  i  reAltHi,] 
i  malconlenli  che  mi 
vescialo ;  sono    slate  le  ImJo 
netnicbe. 

238.  Dopo  la  mia  cadula  ,  i  fruialif 
erano   al    mio   slipendio    mi  I 
Irnllalo  d'nsurpalore:  ma  e 
fianno  che  avrei  polulo    rendi 
il  decano  degli   allri    sorrani.  kl 
Francia  si  scrivono  romanxi. 

439.  Non    ho     negalo    glamroai    0 Dili  I 
all'imperalrice  Giaseppins;  ioMj 
nosceva  la   sua  penelraEione  < 
suo  allaccamenio, 

240.  Si  sono  serine  delle  turpito 
supra  la  morle  del  Duca  d'EngbiM 
o  del  capilano  Wrigl.  La  prioii  [ 
non  6  slala  mia  opera  , 
da  mi  6  ealranea :  io  non  polcr  ' 
impcdire  a  nn  inglese  alUcoH  1 
dallo  iptetn  di  lagliarsi  la  gola. 

34I.Sa  parecchi  aneddoli  anile  corti  Ji  I 
Europa  ,  che  diverlirebbero  | 
i  conlemporanei;  ma  io  non  a 
pegno  nclla  satira. 

243.  Io  iBccin  le  scioccheiie  di  I 

sovran! .  appanlo  come  si  ilissini-  I 
lano  i  Tavori  delle  vecchie  r«vori<L  ^ 

343.  Negli  ullimi  avveniroaoli  n 
bra  cbe  le  calaalroli  Iobm 
grandi  che  gli  uoroJni. 

214,  lo  ho  nlircpansalo  J  confini  dtX 
la  dell'Elba.  6  vero; 
lali   non  banno  adcmpilo  allecM'l 
diiioni  colle  quali  inv'era 

2tS.  Io  avrei  Torse  dovulo  rteoi 
la  Tivoluzione  nel  iSlSm 
mi  bisognavano  quegli    aialj   1 
xogltono  darsi  dalle  rivolasioi 
tntlo  rIA  che  facea  d'nopo  | 
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216.  La  fiiia  allima  abdicaxione  non  6 
•lala  capita  in  Europa ,  percbi 
non  ae  ne  conoseono  le  eagioni. 

247.  Dopo  la  mia  abdicaxione  del  18111 
«i  poteva  ancora  ballere  rinimico. 
Essendomi  offerto  dl  prendere  il 
comando,  mi  fa  negate.  lo  non 
aveva  alcnna  vedota  d'interease 
peraonale. 

248.  La  camera  de'Rappreaentanti  cbe 
10  aveya  rionita,  ha  flnito  oen  me. 
Eila  avrebbe  potato  salfare  la 
Prancia  dall'invaaione  accordando- 
rot  la  dittatora.  Yentl  flixioai  hanno 
rovinato  ogni  cosa.  Eaai  ai  diede- 
ro  il  ridicolo  di  poriar  di  costita- 
xione  qaando  Blocber  accampava 
a  S^yres.  lo  credeva  dl  vedere  i 
Greet  del  basao  impero  e  Maomet- 
to  a  Cronle. 

249.  Lo  aoioglimento  delta  mta  armala 
earA  meeao  dalla  ateria  nel  laogo 
det  piA  grand!  ertieri  politici  del 
goTerno  reale. 

280.  Non  aono  i  miei  aoldati  che  mi 
hanno  mancato ;  aono  to  che  bo 
maucato  ai  miel  aoldati. 

251.  Dopo  la  battaglia  dl  Waterloo  aido- 
InandaTaaiFranceaicheml  laaciaa- 
sero  in  preda  al  nemici ;  ma  eaai 
ban  rfspettato  in  me  la  diagraxia. 

253.  II  diaegno  d'eailiarmi  a  Sant'Ele- 
na  ha  ona  data  lontana ,  e  n'ebbi 
conoaeenxa  airiaola  dell' Elba ;  ma 
io  avea  fldacia  nella  lealti  di  Alea- 
sandro. 

253.  Si  6  detto  che  la  mia  cadota  aveva 
asticorato  la  tranqoillitli  deirEo- 
rope ;  e  non  rammenliai  che  eaaa 
doveva  a  me  il  ripoeo.  Io  aveva 
diretto  la  rivolaxloiie.Ter8o  an  fine. 
Oggi  i  govemi  nivigano  aenxa 
busfola. 


984.  l>opo  la  mia  cadota  la  fortune  mi 
ordinava  di  morire;  e  Tenore  mi 
ordln6  di  vivere. 

286.  Gli  alleati  hanno  donqoe  ona  gran 
paora  di  me  t  Mi  laaeino  eaai  la 
mia  grandexxa,  ma  non  me  ne 
diano  (roppa;  ci6  polrebbe  loro 
noocere. 

286.  II  goanto  6  gettalo  In  Boropa ;  le 
polenxe  di  aeoondo  e  terx*ordine , 
che  non  aaranno  proCefte  dagli  ata- 
ti  dominanti ,  apartranno. 

287.  Non  vi  ^  altro  awenireper  me»  cbe 
qoande  non  eaiaterd  piA.  La  calon- 
nia  non  pod  aaaalirmi  ehe  in  vita. 

288. 11  piih  aincero  appoggio  della  po- 
lenxa  d  la  forxa  mill  tare  che  la 
l0gg6  d4  e  di  cui  il  genio  dispone. 
Tale  fa  la  ooacrixione.  Basta  che 
ragloni  qneata  forxa»  le  contradi- 
xioni  avaniacono,  11  potere  ai  con- 
aollda.  A  ehe  valgeno  Hitll  i  ra- 
glonamenti  del  aoflati ,  qoando  il 
eomando  6  nel  aoo  vigore  f  Si 
eoatrlngone  eoloro  ohe  obbidiacono 
a  nen  aorpeaaare  la  linea  deU'or- 
dine  ohe  lore  ai  6  aegnala.  Alia 
langa  eaai  ai  aaanefanno  al  giooco ; 
ai  lira  la  apeda,  ed  i  faxloai  rien- 
(rano  nella  polrere. 

Sit.  Se  Tiberio  aveaae  avoto  de'giaco- 
bini  e  dei  realiati  nel  aoo  impero, 
4Bgii  non  avrebbe  .avoto  tempo  da 
perdere  nolle  orgie. 

260.  Qoand'io  voleva  reataorare  le  me- 
morie  deli'anlichiti ,  il  mio  onto- 
aiaamo  non  al  eatendeva  aino  a 
riatabilire  la  demoeraxia  atenieae. 
Io  non  amo  il  governo  deHa  cior- 
maglia. 

261.  Non  vi  po6  eaaer  repoBbtica  in 
Francia ;  poichft  i  repobbHcani  di 
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buooa  Fcde  sono  idioli,  gli  nltri 
inlrigsDli. 

362.1  cospirntori  del  Ncvoso  non  avc- 
vaDO  scrjilo  su  i  loro  Birali,  come 
il  nemico  di  Filippo:  «  All'occhio 
sinislro  del  re  di  Uecedonia  ■. 

363.  Dopo  la  giornata  del  13  Vendera- 
miale,  il  mio  repubblicaoismo  ebbe 
rorsoio  Parigi  per  venliqaallr'ore, 
alia  grande  ediDcaziooe  del  Tra- 
(elli  drila  Compaguia  di  Bnbeuf , 
e  dei  MisBioDarJ  della  rcligione 
del  Fruit  liloro. 

20(.  Alia  reaiiono  del  Termidoro  ,  il 
goveroo  mi  sospeseseiDplicemeiilo 
il  coniando  ,-  ma  Aobry  ni'iinpri- 
gJon6.  I  domestJci  (anoo  sempre 
peggio  che  i  padrnnl. 

3eS.  lo  avrei  polulo  eondurre  I'Brmala 
d'  italja  a  Parigi  il  18  Frullidoro  , 
cd  imilare  Severo ;  ma  la  p-era 
non  era  ancora  malura. 

360.11  Diie  18  Bruiiujo  to  grande  nei 
fiuoi  cfletli;  daquell'epoca  data  la 
rcslauraiiune   delto    slalo  sociale. 

267.  lo  ho  Tslto  doporlare  gli  aulori 
della  macchioa  iorerDaleiessi  era- 
no  vecchi  abiluali  alle  coEpira- 
siODi .  de'quali  bisognava  sgom- 
brare  la  Francia.  lo  aoDo  siaio 
assai  Iranqoillo  dope  ci6.  La  buooa 
geole  mi  reslA  grala. 

2S8.  Prendendo  il  governo  dalle  muni 
del  repubblicnni  ,  io  ho  lavalo  , 
ripulito  c  resUuralo  un  antico  qua- 
dro  di  RafTaelto.che  la  vernice  di 
uD  pillor  da  agabelli  avea  reso 
irricoDOScibile. 

369.  Non  bisognano  niezze  respoosabl- 
tiU  DeiraromiDialrazione,-  ct6  non 
serve  che  a  favorire  le  malver- 
eauoDi  e  riaadempiinenlo  delle 
leggi. 


270.  La  inegaale  riparliiione  delta  pra- 
prieli  &  aoljsociale  e  sovvonita 
dell'ordinei  essa  dislmgge  I'lndii. 
alria  el'eraulazione;  I'arisloonzii 
delle  grandi  propriety  non  era  biw- 
na  che  nel  sislema  fendale, 

311.  Io  aveva  poggialo  t'  impero  m 
d' una  Tone  organitiBzione.  I  ma- 
gislrali  esegulvano  panlnalnienle 
le  leggl.  lo  tiou  avrei  aolTerto  If 
inlerprelazioni ;  coal  la  maccbini 
si  moveva  con  celerita. 

]  SODO   (I'ordint- 
odel  militare  e  del 


Iralo;  bisoena  indenaixuril  I 
}|le  considpraaioni  e  dei  rt  I 
I.  It  rispetio  cbe  loro  si  porli    I 


272.  Le  ricchei7i 

magislralo 

con  delle 

guard). 

manliene    il  pnnlo  d'oDore  , 

la    vera    forza  di  una  naiione. 

273.  La  roia  amminislratiDDe  A  siaii 
liberate ,  perch6  i  alala  severi. 
lo  ho  prcBO  degli  islrumeuli  in 
ogni  parte:  poco  m' importava  il 
colore  pnrch^  si  eDlrasse  oof 
mio  sialema.  Io  aveva  bel  giaoco. 
percb6  coslruiva  a  ouovo. 

27J.I  (inaniieri  del  re  di  Francis  harv 
DO  QD  metodu  siogolare:  east  noa 
reBtriogona  ne  le  apeae  tib  il  ta- 
perduo ;  aunienlano  le  icnposi' 
ziooi  ecccssivanienlei  ed  in  oani 
anno  invece  di  dire:  Uo  IhdI> 
reodila  e  posso  spender  lanio , 
dicono :  Biaogna  lanto,  (rovaleiw 
il  modo. 

275.  Id  bo  dalo  un  nnovo  impolH 
alio  epirilo  del  IrulBco ,  a  fin  di 
animare  I'  industria  della  Franoti. 
Id  dieci  auni  essa  ha  preso  on 
volo  eorprendeute.  Per  decadcrc 
la  Francia  non  ha  che  a  ripres- 
dere  il  aue  antico  piano  di  e«l»- 
niitatione  c  d'lmprestilo. 
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276.  La  mortla  da'refMilibliQaDi  ^  rilat- 
aalittima ;  e^ai  si  permeiloDO  sen- 
la  soropolo  qaaoto  ^  alile  alia  loro 
opinione  ed  al  loro  parlilo.  CO0I  ci6 
che  sarebbe  virlA  ia  ana  repob- 
blica  ,  ^  Uelillo  in  ana  monarchla. 

277.  II  tempo  delle  repabUiche  6  (er- 
minalo ;  fra  poco  »oo  va  ne'  sa- 
ranno  piA  in  Barepa. 

278.11  popolo  BUBMlo  Uieomggibile 
moslra  in  MU  1  loogbi  il  maJeaimo 
spirilo  di  follia. 

279.11  mie  aiatoflna  d'edaeaiioBO  era 
comone  a  (alti  i  Fraaeeai;  non  si 
fanno  la  leggi  per  gll  imaini  $ 
ma  gli  aoroini  perle  leggi. 

280.  L'onanimiU  degrinterfasi  eosti* 
laisca  la  foraa  legiUima  d'oo  go- 
verao ;  egli  non  pii6  maltersi  in 
gaerra  eoa  esal  aensa  ferirsi  a 
morte. 

281 .  Si  Iratta  di  lofiea  ^aodo  si  erga- 
nizxa  il  moodo  aoB  le  bijoaellef 
La  ragiooe  eonsisle  allora  non 
ad  esaer  giaslo»  ma  forte. 

282.L'ordina  soeiaU  d'oaa  nazione 
riposa  anila  seelta  degU  soroini 
destinati  a  manleMrlo. 

283.  La  miglior  diatioaione  de'poteri  4 
qoella  oka  segae :  Bleitorale,  Legi- 
slative •  BsecQtivo  f  Giqdiaiafio.  lo 
li  aveva  ben  segaaU  nella  gerar- 
cbia  del  mio  ioipero. 

884.  Non  ^  atata  dala  dope  Carlpmagno 
verana  eoraoa  eon  tanU  soleiinit4» 
qoanto  qaalla  die  lo  ko  riee'TSla 
dal  popolo  fsaiifesf . 

285.  L'impero  non  era  cbe  abboualo ; 
io  avrei  estaso  la  base  deiki  mie 
istituiioni ,  se  a? asai  usUtfo  resli- 
tuire  la  paea  al  eonUtteale. 

286.  II  mio  Consiglia  di  stale  era  cobs* 
poslu  d'aomini  Inlegri  a  d'an  vero 


raerilo,  eeeeCIo  poebi  eamaleonti 
cbe  vi  si  ecana  inlromesai  come 
dappertotto!. 

267.  II  mio  gover«o  esa  stabilito  sopra 
a»  disegna  (roppa  Taalo  per  avYer- 
tire  i  yisj  delle  soe  riiale;^  bo 
governato  42mila  miliaal  di  aomi- 
ni  per  tSanni,  nell' interesae  del 
piA  gran  namero  e  senaa  mollo 
attrito. 

288.  Era  ana  bella.  idea  qoeUa  d'aver 
rinnito  neUe  qaatlfo  elasst  deH^Isli- 
toto  la  massa  imponente  di  tntli 
gringegni ;  bisognava  esaera  ben 
triatasdente  ispiraloper  muUlare 
qoesto  moaomento  delta  gloria  na- 
sionale. 

286.  Lo  spirilo  amano  ba  Gstto  tre 
conqajste  importanii :  il  Giarl  , 
Pegaaglianaa  delle  imposie  t  e  la 
liberie  di  coscienza.  I  soirani  non 
poasoDo  piCi  asaalire  qoeale  Ire 
Qovelle  basi  dal  conlraKo  aeaiale « 
a  OMQO  cbe  aaai  non  siano  patii. 

290.  La  legge  deit'easere  ehiara ,  pre- 
cise f  aniforme ;  interprelaria  ^  lo 
alesso  cbe  corromperla. 

291.  Prima  del  qiiil  codice  eivile  non 
vl  eran  leggi ,  aia  fisiatetano.  cin- 
qoa  o  seimila  ndiiml  solla  W gg> ; 
il  ehe  faoeva  cbe  i  gladici  pote- 
Tapa  in  cosclenia  da^dere  le  aaasa 
seasa  Intenderle. 

292.  Lo  spirilo  dell^  lafgi  ^  on  e^ifl^io 
.  mal  (i^ndalo  a  di  aoslraxlona  irre- 

galara »  nel  qoaU  n  soao  de'liegli 
apfnartamanti  a  dfllfi|afliMe  derate. 
299.  Io  Qoo  so  cba  ef#a  intendasi  per 
drittf^ ;  qafa(a  ^  ('ii^iveqaione  di 
qualcbe  InBdiecilla  di  Lovaiiio.  II.  .  • 

non  6  imA  di  dritto. ebe  lo 

non  spa  nato  membro  del  Farla- 
menlo  d'Ingbillerra. 


SM.Il  iliritlu  mnridimo  i  la  eausu  di 
lulle  le  HRiioni.  II  mare  non  pu6 
ewere  collivalo  ah  possedulo;  que- 
sla  6  la  sola  slrads  veraoienle 
pubblica  ;  eii  ognl  pretenaione 
CMlusiva  per  parled'una  nazione 
alia  superiorili  dei  raari  6  ana  di- 
chiaraijoae  dl  gnerra  agli  ullri 
popoli. 

305.  La  politia  non  i  che  una  diplo- 
maiia  in  cencl. 

t9S.  Qaando  la  mnssa  6  corrolla  in  uno 
slalo  ,  le  leggi  sono  quasi  inutili 
senxa  il  diajmlisino. 

m.  II  regime  municipale  ha  del  buo- 
no.  11  sao  difello  6  di  non  esser 
monarchico.  I  suddili  sono  Iroppo 
isolati  (tal  polere;  qnesl'era  buuno 
per  gli  antichj  Galli.  Cesare  non 
non  si  Irovdinale  allorch^  gli  ebbe 
conqnislali. 

9V8.  Non  si  governs  una  natione  illo- 

sogna  ilella  foTza .  dell'ordine  e 
dell'uniia  in  lulli  gti  alii  pub- 
blici. 

m.  Gli  slali  coslilutionali  non  hanno 
energia ,  perch^  raiione  del  go- 
*erno  i  mollo  inceppala;  da  -ci^ 
oasce  che  esai  hanno  una  gran- 
do  inferloriU  qaanilo  loltano  con 
TJeini  potent!  e  assololi.  I.a  dltla- 
turn  polrebbesoslenerli 
it  bade  alle  porte  dclla  capilale 
prima  che  sia  in  miaurs. 

300.  SI  i!  mollo  gridalo  coniro  elA  che 
li  chrama  il  mio  dispoli 
lanio  ho  sempro  dello  che  le  b»- 
lioni  nonapparlengonoin  proprie 
11  all'  individuo  che  le  governa 
il  che  non  dlconu  nl  dl  d'oggi  i 
sovrani  cfae  si  sono  falli  cosltlu 
iionali 


301.  Suoinmellerei  bene  che  nt  l'i(n|w- 
ratore  di  Russia  ,  ni  I'lmperalot 
d'Auilria,  n6  il  re  di  PruHii 
vorrebbero  divenire  monarcbi  co- 
slilDZionali  ;  ma  essi  v'JRCorag. 
giscono  i  piccoli  prrneipi ,  percb* 
ne  voglioDO  Tare  dei  punii  d'ap. 
poggio.  Cesare  non  auggiogd  si  (s- 
cJImenle  i  Galli,  se  non  pereU 
li  (rov6  coslanleroente  divisi  aotl* 
I'irapero  del  governo  rappreaw- 
laliTO. 

302.  In  Boslanta  il  norae  e  la  fom 
del  governo  nulla  fanno  alia  cow. 
Besla  che  la  ginalizia  sia  ress  i 
lulli  i  cilUdini ,  cb'essi  abbiau 
un  egual  driUo  alia  taleln  ,  alia 
cariche,  ai  sacriflzj  c  alle  ricon- 
pense  ,  lo  slalo  6  ben    governtlo. 

303.  Le  coslituzioni  non  sono  baoDC 
ae  non  quando  si  fanno  vstere:  non 
bisogna  cbe  il  capo  dello  stvlodi- 
venga  un  capo  di  parlilo. 

304.  L'adul.izione  ha  sempre  onorai* 
i  governi  deboli  di  spirilo  del  no- 
me  di  prudenza  ;  cost  i  sedizioi) 
allribuiscono  al  vigors  In  quslill 
di  ilispolismo. 

30D.  I  polilici  di  club,  che  declamant 
contro  le  armale  peroianenli  aon« 
siravaganli.  Fale  che  un  prjncipt 

soldalesche , 

cadere  lo  sue  torlezie  in  roi 

Q    passi    il    suo    tempo    a    I 

igli  non  regner^  asl 

306. 1  governi  a   cantropef 

buotiL  che  in  tempo  di  pace, 

307.  Ailorcbg  i  popoli    cessaco 

308.  L'ambiiione  di  domiiisre  aogli 
rili  i  una  delle  piii  grandi  passl 

309.  II  prima  slancio  del  popolo  i 
bisogna  saperne  proAU 
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310.  Gli  aomini  gi4  (rapasMti  non  va- 
leano  meglio  di  qoelli  d'oggidi; 
ma  la  sfera  del  ragionamento  at  ^ 
ingrandila. 

311. 1  yixj  aono  oeceasari  alio  aUto  di 
aocieli ,  come  il  lurbine  allVlmo- 
sfera.  Si  rompe  reqailibrio  tra  il 
bene  ed  11  male,  rarmonia  eessa , 
e  aoUenIra  la  rlTolozione. 

313.  Si  pq6  beniaalme  eon  del  Dattri 
decorare  i  cortigiaoi:  ma  con  ci6 
non  ti  fanno  degli  aomini. 

313.  Ah!  la  lioenia  nella  atampal  La- 
sciate  cbe  ai  acatenino  L  voairi  glor- 
nalisti  di  Parigi ,  e  vol  yedrete  an 
bel  ramore.  Talti  i  VaUrn  al  ml- 
achieranno  in  ailBtri  di  govemo,  ed 
i  CariUdh  daratiDO  il  lore  avviao. 
Al  diayolo  la  piUmiUn  (aaaeasblea 
dove  loUlftin  da  capo). 

314.  Si  acrlTo  mdto:  lo  vorrei  nieoo 
libri  e  piA  booa  aenao. 

3111.  Dallo  tpirilo  al  boon  aenao  h  piA 
diatanta  cbe  non  ai  crede. 

316  lo  amo  il  boon  atoao  cbe  corre 
per  le  abrade. 

317.  II  popolo  ha  giodiiio ,  qaando  ogli 
non  6  Iraviato  dai  declamalori. 

318.1  riformatori  aoao  d'erdinario 
come  gli  ammalati  cbe  ai  aniipjaao 
pereh6  gli  altri  atanno  bene ;  eial 
inierdteono  i  paati^ei  cbe  non 
mangiano. 

319.1  coatitotionali  aooo  del  peppa- 
moache;  ai  aono  fiolati  Mil  i  patti 
in  Francia:  I  Licnrghi  banno  an 
bel  cbe  fare »  i  pelli  ai  violeranno 
aempre.  Una  eoatilozleoe  non  6 
cbe  an  foglio  df  carta. 

390.  Ogni  faxione  6  eempeala  di  acioc- 
chi  e  di  birboni. 

331. 1  laoghi  comoni  della  eontroveraia 
aono  naciti  di  moda,  ed  hanno 


fatlo  piaixa  ai  looghi  comoni  della 
polilica. 

332.  La  parola  Llberale ,  cbe  allelta  si 
bene  Torecchio  degrideologi,  6  di 
mia  ioTenxione.  Se  io  aono  un 
naorpalore,  eaai  aono  plagiarj. 

333.  Io  veggo  cbe  in  Francia  la  liberie 
6  nella  coatilaaione ,  e  la  aervilA 
nella  legge. 

334.  Se  Topinione  pobblica  ai  6  alta- 
mente  prononitala  cootro  la  cosU- 
tnxione  propoala  nel  1814  dal  se- 
nate, 6  perchd  non  si  Tedevano 
cbe  ingranditi,  i  qoalt  atipula- 
Tano  i  loro  interesai. 

335.  La  maggior  parte  de'  noatri  acca- 
demici  aono  aotori  cbe  ai  ammira- 
no  abadigllando. 

336.  Non  v'6  piA  diritto  delle  genii  in 
Baropa ;  e'non  ai  tratta  cbe  d'oc- 
cidersi  come  cani  arrabbiafu 

337.  Io  coneepiaoo  beniaaimo  cbe  Foa- 
9k€  abbia  redatto  le  Hate  di  proacri- 
ilene,  ma  iiea  comprendo  nnlla  sol 
nomi  delle  peraone  cbe  Ti  ritrovo. 

338.  Io  avera  aempre  credato  cbe  T 

avrelrfie    latto  appiecare  F.«. 

ferae  ferranoo  eaai  andare  al  pati- 
bale  inaieme.  li  veacofo  i  ana 
▼dpe,  t'oratore  6  ona  tigre. 

338.  Malgrado  i  langbi  intrighi  di  Tal- 
legrrand ,  Loigi  XVIII  non  ba  po- 
tnle  fame  cbe  nno  achtavo  doralo , 
ed  il  sno  prime  aer? itore. 

380.  Talleyrand  e  De  Pradt  ai  aono  van- 
tati  d'aver  operate  la  reataaraxione 
de*Borboni.  Qoeata  6  ana  guaaco- 
natat  percieceb6  la  reatanraxione 
era  la  cooaegeenxa  neceaaaria 
degli  aTYenimenti. 

331.  Ney  e  Labddoyire  ai  aon  laaclati 
fncilare   come    fancialli;    e'non 


..< 


tapevsnu  che  oelierivolDiioni  co- 
loro  che  guadagosno  tempo  Rni- 
scono  con  a»er  mgione. 

333.  Ney  era  aomo  di  coraggio.  La  sua 
marie  aoa  6  meno  giraordinaria 
che  la  sua  vita.  Scommelterei 
cbe  coloro  che  I'hanno  condanna- 
to  Qon  DsaroDO  guardarlo  in  vibo. 

333.11  deslino  di  Ney  e  di  Mural  non 
Rii  ba  Mrpreso.  Essi  »oa  marii  da 
eroi,  come  son  *ii9U(i.  Tali  uoinini 
non  hantio  bisogno  d'oraiione   fu- 

aSJ.  Sono  sUlose  Tipremaraviglialoche 
abbla  volulo  impolarmisi  I'asaas- 
ainio  di  Picbegrn;  egli  non  valeva 
pid  che  gli  atlri  cospiralori.  lo 
aveva  del  (ribnnati  per  gindicarto 
a  del  soldali  per  fucilarlo.  lo  non 
ho  mai  Fallo  ntenle  d'lnatile  in  Vila 
raia. 

335.  Dopo  i  grandj  avvenimcnli  ,  di 
cai  io  sooo  slnlo  caasa,  ninno 
mi  ha  (aolo  gorpreao,  qaanlo  il 
veder  Fooch6  ,  regicida  e  rivalu- 
lionario  consumalo,  poi  minisilro 
di  Luigi  XVIII  edepulato  alia  ca- 
mera introvabile. 

336.  Deeaii  aveva  tnlle  le  qualiltk  d'un 
grnnd'uomo:  morendo  congianse  il 
suo  nomead  nna  gloria  itnmorlalc. 

337.  Monlebello  6  di  lulli  i  general!  eo- 
lui  che  ml  ba  reso  i  aervigi  piO 
grand) ,  e  quetlo  che  io  slimava 
sopra  ogni  allra. 

838.  lo  non  ho  vedulo  nienle  di  piii 
Bingolare  che  la  acappala  di  Mal- 
let >  se  non  i  I'impriglonamenio 
di  Rovign  o  la  fusa  di  Pasquler. 
TuUo  il  mondo  aveva  perdulo  In 
lM(a,  cominciRDdo  dai  cospiralarl. 

389.  Io  aveva  nel  I8l)f  ollanla  vascclli 
di  llnea.  seuza  loolare  Ic  fregiile; 


tt'cgli 
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ma  non  avoa  nb  marioari  nA 
ciali:  i  miel  ammiragit  Blocavaas 
a  nascondello  cogl'lngteai ;  e  gli 
queslo  era  Iroppo.  Liaois  fti  t 
Tallo  veder  bene;  Villoaeave  an 
un  buon  uGBciale,  ed  inlanlo  hi 
commesso  delle  acioccheiie.  Bgli 
uk\  da  Cadice  come  ud  inHeoMlO: 
la  merle  di  Nelson  non  valeva  Ii 
perdila  deila  mia  llolta.  Villeoeav* 
Bi  uccise  in  una  camera  dell*aU)er- 
go  a  Itennes ;  al  solilo  ne  to  altri- 
builo  I'onore  a  me.  II  fatlo  i  ctt'cgll 
aveva  dalo  da'segni  di  follia 
I'inlervallo  del  cammiBo. 

340.  Grouchy  ba  voIdIo  difeDilerrf' 
roie  spese  ;  per6  non  6  men 
che  gc  io  gli  avessi  ordinalo  cbe 
mandasse  il  Dnca  d'Angoal&iie 
Parigi ,  egli  i'arrebbe  fatlo.  lo  ho 
(rallale  quesl'ullima  da  nemt« 
[eale  ,  perchA  lo  Blime. 

34l.lt  Duca  di  Felire  s'6  moatrala 
lenxionario  cd  oppreasere  ,  pflrcU 
in  cid  Gollanio  riusciva.  Egli  avrcb- 
be  volulo  avere  un  name  nei  miei 
rasli ,  ma  quest!  non  lo  oonoaooia. 
Non  mi  bisognava  un'aqnila  per  i'\- 
rigere  la  guerra  :  me  ne  incariuii 
da  me  ;    ecco  perch^   1'  ho  6cello. 

34a.  lo  Don  bo  giammai  vedulo  Kl 
a  cavallo,  scnia  peogare  agll 
d'Omero.  Nicnie  era    betio 
Ini  nel  giorno  della  baUaglio. 

343.  II  general  Macit  i  dotlo  netle  tea- 
rie;  egli  ha  mollo  sludialo  la  graO' 
dozia  delta  guerra  ;  ma  io  non  gli 
afSderei  un  batlaglionei  percb'e- 
gli  non  6  lorlunalo  e  manca  di 
risoluiione.  Fui  altamenle  sorprc' 
so  della  sua  capilolazioue  di  Ulma: 
io  credeva  che  mi  Tasse  paBHlo 
sni  corpo  per  riguadagnare  riitn- 


M 

tie  tea- 
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14.  Drool  ^  un  Catooe;  io  jnoa  ho 
conosciolo  periooa  che  senta  Unto 
bene  il  soo  Arisloiile.  Brav'aomol 

15.  Non  ho  delto  mai  che  il  Doca  di 
Ragusi  in'abbia  tradito ;  ho  dello 
che  la  soa  capitolazione  d'Esson 
era  ridicola ,  e  che  la  mi  era 
alaCa  Tonesla. 

<6.  Sono  stalo  chiamato  inginalo  ver- 
so rammiraglio  Tmguet.  Qneato 
marinaro  era  repobblieano  come 
Carnol:  nd  I'uno  ni  raltro  aveano 
bisogno  de'miei  favori.  Io  non 
poleva  nd  voleya  rapire  la  lore 
gloria. 

47.  La  capilolaxione  di  Saint-Cyr  a 
bresda  6  an  CbIIo  da  acolare; 
ed  ha  molta  analogia  con  qnella 
di  Mack  ad  Ulma.  Rapp»  Carnot 
e  Davooal  han  fallo  vedere  come 
si  difendono  le  piaiie. 

<8.  Si  dice  che  il  generale  Sarraiin 
6  divenolo  paxio:  Toramenle  non 
era  mollo  nel  soo  Jboon  senao  qaan- 
do  dlaerl6  da  Boulogne.  Bnon  capo 
di  atalo  maggiore,  caUlya  leaU, 
lorbolenlo. 

19.  Beoguol  ha  credoto  fignrare  aotio 
i  Borboni ,  e  si  4  ingannato  come 
tanti  allrl.  EgU  ha  ingegno  e 
fermeua.  Io  Io  fed  eonaigliere  di 
stalo »  perchd  nen  aeppe  tacermi 
la  verilA  come  prefetto.  fi  an.Qomo 
da  valersene. 

W>.  Decazes  d  stale  s«gretario  di  mia 
madre.  Io  Tho  yednto  qnalche 
volta  nella  follm.  la  soa  carka  non 
esigeva  ona  gran  lesla.  Egli  e  gll 
altri  minlstrl  aomigliano  alle  per- 
sone  che  si  arran^Hcaiio  al  palo 
della  coccagna. 

1^1.  Io  non  avrei  mat  cr^lp  tanta 
daslreiia  nel  cortigiano  Decaxes. 


Ma  di  ogni  cosa  bisogna  vedere 
il  fine. 

352.  Io  aveva  fatto  di  Beniamino  Con- 
stant on  tribune;  Io  allontanai 
qoando  voile  perorare ;  ci6  si 
cbiamd  eliroinare:  la  parola  fece 
fortona*  Beniamino  ha  ingegno 
alia  maniera  de'geometri  ,  per 
teoremi  e  per  corollarj ;  gran  fa- 
citor  di  libercoli  e  scrittore  assai 
pesante. 

353.Regnanlt  aveva  facondia;  io  per 
ci6  Io  mandava  sovente  a  pero- 
rare nella  camera  ed  al  senate. 
Fra  gll  orator!  del  giorno  non  vi 
sono  se  non  ciarlieri  inettl. 

354.  A 0 ,  mi  ha  tradito.  Io  The 

sempre  rigoardato  come  on  or- 
namento. 

355.  R^l  faceva  bene  la  mia  polisia. 
Qoando  io  voleva  ridere  gli  ricor- 
dava  la  frase  del  soo  giornale 
rivoloiionario ,  dov'egli  invitava  i 
booni  patrlotti  a  rionirsl  il  Si 
gennijo  per  mangiare  ona  testa 
di  poroo.  Egli  non  ha  mangialo 
mai  teste  di  poroo  sotto  il  mio  re- 
gno,  ma  ha  ammassalo  moiti  beni. 

356.  VI  sono  de'rivoloiionarj  le  coi 
ailoQl  ebbero  grandesia  e  nobil- 
ik;  Inqoesta  classe  si  possono  an- 
noverare  LanJ. ...  s,  La  Fajette , 
Carnot  e  qoalche  altro;  qoestl  sono 
oomini  che  hanno  sopravvissolo 
a  lore  stessi :  la  lore  scene  d  fini- 
te ,  terminate  la  lore  carriera ; 
nolle  la  joro  infloenza.  Essi  sono 
ottimi  stromenti  che  bisogna  sa- 
pere  adoperaare. 

357.  Rabelais  fb  il  prime  che  imitd 
Brqto  y  11  qoale  si  finse  Insensate 
per  scappi^  alia  diffldenza  dei 
TarqolnJ. 


338,  Si  ilice  chc  Ellcnne  faccia  i1  [inlj- 
lico  ;  al  (empo  mio  faceva  comme- 
tlle:  qgcsl'era  un  uomo  inoUo  ne- 
ressario  alio  slalo- 

3H9.  Amo  piA  Rivarol  pei  suoi  epigrsm- 
ml  che  per  la  sua  ragloiie. 

360.1  medici  per  lo  piii  s'inganoano 
sulle  malallle  ;  essi  Tanno  qaalche 
volla  Iroppo  e  qualche  voKa  poco. 
In  una  occasione  io  ho  dalo  AOmiln 
Tranchi  a  Corvisarl;  quesli  6  un 
uomo  abite,  il  eolo  medico  infat- 
Ijbile  ch' io  abbia  conoaciulo. 

381.  l/atiale  di  Pradi  ba  Tallo  delle 
omelie,  dei  piani  di  campagna  e 
ilelle  slorie ;  e  un  eccclienle 
roinaniiere  e  iin  facelo  arcive- 
seovo. 

303.  Si  dice  che  il  gran  crilico  Fi^vee 
mi  riaparmia  meoo  ancora  che  il 
rilosofo  della  nalura  (M.  Delisle 
ili  Sulcsj.  Quanio  pii^  egli  ichla- 
inazzer^  aol  mio  dispoliamo  ,  lanlo 
piii  sar6  stimato  dai  Francesi. 
Quealo  era  il  piii  mediocre  dei  120 
prefelli  del  mio  impero.  Non  so 
rhe  cosa  Bia  la  saa  n  Corriepon- 
ilenia  amminlslraliva   n. 

30d.  II  Signer  De  Chateaubriand  mi 
lia  onorato  d'ana  Fillppica  elo- 
quente  e  poco  giusla.  Egli  ha  fallo 
moKa  per  la  caasa  del  re.  Egli 
b  un  uomo  di  genio. 

361. 1.a  maTciii  di  Gruchy  dopo  Na- 
mnr  sinoa  Parigi  b  uno  dei  piO 
bei  falli  d'armi  della  guerra  del 
ISIS.  Io  lo  credera  perdalo  col 
i^uoi  40mila  uomini,  senza  di  chc 
iivrei  iioluto  riunire  la  mis  arroa- 
u  dielro  Valenciennei  e  Bouchnin, 
appo^giandomi  atle  piazie  Torli  del 
Nord.  lo  poleva   organiziaro  cola 


an  sisleiua  di  dife^a  e  (ii<ipiil}'f 
il  terrcno  pas  so  a  passo. 

363.  Nel  lempo  del  mio  sbsrco  in  Caa* 
nes  81  leggeva  nei  giornali  di  Pi- 
rigi :  o  Bibellione  di  Buonaparlai; 
cinque  i;iortii  dopo  :  i  II  generil 
Boooaparle  6  enlralo  a  Grenoblat; 
uiidici  giornj  appresso :  ■  Napo- 
leone  ha  Tallo  la  sua  eDlrala  i 
Lione  b;  venti  giorni  dopo:  «  L'JD- 
peralore  i  arrivslo  alle  Tulllerie  • 
Valulate  dopo  ci6  I'opinione  pvli- 
blica  nei  giornali.... 

3S0.  Qaando  sbarcai  a  Cannes  non 'i 
era  cospiraiione  n6  piano,  lo  m 
venulo  coi  giornali  di  Parigi  illi 
maoo.  Queslaspedizione,  che  Mm* 
hrerk  aadace  nella  sloria ,  nou  en 
che  ragionevole.  I  miei  wevh 
aoldali  erano  malreslili,  ma  tit- 
vano  cnori  inlrepidi. 

307.  lo  era  eicuro  di  vincere  avanii 
Parigi  ,  ae  non  mi  foase  sUlo  m- 
galo  it  comando  dell'armals.  1 
Prussiani  si  erano  incaleniti  A 
loro  slessi  passando  la  Senniiii 
mi  appello  al  giudiiio  dei  mlliliri 

308.  La  giornala  di  Sainl-Clond  dm 
(a  una  mascherala:  la  schiumi 
della  rivoloziooe  e  doi  parlili  dw 
poleva  lollare  contra  me  e  control 
la  Francia.  I  Taziosi  erano  in  niin« 
numero;  essi  ban  preso  il  aolopir- 
lilo  da  prendere.  qncllo  della  fufi 
Vi  erano  allora  delle  perMW 
mollo  imbarazzaie  del  caraKtn 
che  soslenevano;  e  i)uel  Isle  eb 
faceva  il  Brnlo  mi  ha  sapulo  bw 
prado  di  averlo  fallo  sollevare  p* 
ta  llneslra  venltquattr'ore  dopa. 

369.  Mi  si  proponeva  a  Kocherorl  UU 
Vanden  palriollica  :  vi  erano  If 
cora   dei  goldali    dielro  la   Loin: 


.    aa  M  Iw  arvto  NmfM-la  «rran 
la  gverra  eivile. 

4  stato  wawnto.'^Mlli*  «^  >> 
■  •M  biMflM  MMH 


1  i  preli , 

.  eh*,  aw—  panU*  1  loro  beDi 
eiloMprivilaR}  e«Ua  riTtiuione, 
«e&4aYaK>  di  ricMpcrarli  al  ritoriiD 
dolfaaliM  duaalia<  Eaai  ai  ere- 
davsM  aDMia  «  G«UmU;  wai 
baa  aaaipte  mat  tadato  la  coae. 
Iftm  reapiBgoao  i  hiBi ,  dM  do- 

.    saadaao  il  daaaioi 

t.1  dM  pariiti  <ha  aiiatoM  in 
JtoMit,   kMoM^MaMiU  ran 

'<<Mnlm  llllra,  ai  riMiialpoy  non 

_  eaMro  l«  MVnallA  coalilaBiMiale, 
di  eui  DOD  al  onViW  pbnta*  ma 

ti'MBln  U  aaana  Mte  lahls'idifr^ 
itteMi  at  aki  aitw*!*  U  •ahiweia. 

•.ft'«H  «U«bU  Ml*   laiAirf    in 


Ai«i  «te  <ab*<i  paiO'^.lf.^  HaaoB 

■  AHB'StaMUi  IU[M«MpiaaiMMij 
HNba.«ar«amM>*c«m«ni«  CiA 
lidaMi'^aaaaaigliN* -atarAipBU 
degM  AioMlsliai  taf  VaaMaaeaai- 
mMsbi  ,«14)AiB4*  vM  •avartta 
^I'd«al^«rt«    lhii«Mnii7<MraUMro 


aMM 


ftiftto* 
ohwbM 


<W  ree- 


^liUo  VMMM-ai'papft  > 

^  FraBceaf 

■    ■BBMIIo  BppRNHK  ..:•■ 

^^  Fnnoia  4  Joaaaarihil*;  io  at 

-  ~fco  avnU  la  prOT«  itfml^i^tam 


I ,  ^|fc  ^rilte>' BtHhWtMWIfeirf  '  ad 


Ul 


it«UM- 


smQaaida'ti 

Ion,  kH4 

m  wa>l»-  fcTMWate'»w^  ^iffwml 

«  BartMaili>l»<Mi:  M*  atM  eon- 
Molalo  *m  tMno  MbaMMv  del- 
I'vatn*.  U  BiB  Biwia  t  Malta. 
379.  GH  Allaali  kamo  dimoaMM  eka 
aaM  nilavado  aoa  la  lata  parM* 
M ;  na  to  mie  spoglio  e  la  gloria 
datta  fraautov^aaa^  peraU  hiano 

tm.  «(l  aHaatI  onaaaMKil'M*'  Ma- 
aW»aW;-talMrMpMflMHI  Libro 
del  Prinelpat . ftta  iMl'iiaai;«lanM 
piA  DBl  aaeota  XVI.  r '  »<  .  '  -\-t- 

Stl.lauliauli  iian  pagalb  oam  II 
Ma  aoa«eaaa  ael  18)4;  ra  to  on- 
drito  la  goerra  per  MviMi  a^e 
fMiara<dalla  SeikmpagMrcUtaaU 

I.  amtaU  raodifv  aoMalMSkc  S« 
Parig^waaMmlitito  iienlHDBl- 

^'■art«n'4l-ipift,  mm  wwntkm- »tm- 
■•■  mma-  —'itla  ata^fu  opiate 

•MiteiMateKilMaiptrwv^aki  a 


MM^dMa  NrtitnM  «<<airwiurtl; 
^  a*<>M>aaa  MHTfaw  M  Ulolad'iBi- 


eovraao,**  pereM'IWh''fMwa  far 
-.  :anMM4«nMM  At  adi«*»TM 


Mt.«  irwii  pelidci  dal-'ptliiiA'A^le 
■••   volaranoaW  14  ■'e— itrTa- 


<«Hitt  H  leniMria-'igR  MlaMi. 


3S4.  Nellollenere  lo  sciaglimenla  il«l- 
.  I'aolica  arninla,  la  coalizione  ha 
riporlalo  ana  gran  viUoria.  Essa 
noa  lemc  auHa  dai  soldali  novel- 
11,  |)crcb6  quesli  non  han  Tallo 
ancora  le  loro  prove, 

385.  Invece  di  abdicare  a  Fonlaine- 
bleau,  io  poleva  baltermi  ;  Vbt- 
ms(a  mi  era  fedele ;  io  non  tio 
volulo  mcti  spargere  il  sangue 
frsDcese  per  la  mia  causa  perso- 
nale. 

386. 1  rovesct  dolla  Francia  dopo  il 
t814  vennero  da  ci6  che  si  son 
lasciali  introtlurre  nol  governo 
degl' iileologj  d'alla  ipecolaiione. 
SifTallB  genie  ama  il  caoa  ,  percb6 
i  nella  lorointelligeaia.  Easi  ser- 
voDO  Dio  e  il  diavolo. 

187.  l.a  storia  dira  an  giorno  ciA  cbe 
era  la  Francia  al  niio  inaUamenlo, 
e  ci6  the  era  qoaodo  io  diedi  le 
leggi  all'Europa. 

386.  II  Senile  ,  che  io  aveva  denomi- 
nalo  Conservators,  ha  firmalo  la 
sua  decadenza  colla  mia. 

389.  Quando  scrissi  al  principo  rcg- 
genie  per  demandargli  ospilaliU  , 
egli  lasciA  scapparsi  una  bella  oc- 
cagione  per  acquislare  della  rino- 
maaza. 

StKt.  II  senlimenio  dell'onore  naiionale 
non  6  pill  che  addormenlalo  nei 
Frances!.  Basla  una  scinlilla  per 
liiicceoderlo, 

391.1  principj  della  rivoluiione  Iran- 
cese  si  eono  generaliiiali  in  Eu- 
Topa ;  era  nan  si  Iralla  che  di  sa- 
perli  regolare.  Io  ne  aveva  il  po- 
lere  e  la  foria. 

393.  Ne'lempi  di  mia  pulcnxa  avrei 
polulo  disfnrmi  dei  principi  della 
casa  di  Borbone,  se  avessi  volulo  ' 


ma  io  bo  rispcllalo  il    loro   inl 

393.  lo  non  veggochepielre  addenlel 
DiesBo  nel  governo  della  Prani 

394.  La  naiione  ,  it  popolo  ,   rarmi 
i  Frnnceei  iomassa  non  ban 
gno  dell'oblia  del  passalo:  il 
aalo  Th  lorn  ;>toria, 

395.  Loigi  XVIlla'6  condollo  con 
getza  rispello  ai  regicidi 
dona  era  di  dirillo  ,  perchA  qi 
era  un  affare  personals  alia  m 
Taniiglia;  ma  il  Uadiinenlo,  la  con- 
cuasione,  i  delitU  di  leso  goieran 
appailengODO  ad  na'alta  corle  di 
glusliiia  nazionate 
avrei  falto  gratia. 

390.  Non  sono  alalo  niai  nell' 
di    rimproverarmi    d'aver 
I'onore  in  conlradiiione 
cild  della  Francia. 

397.  Ho  delto  che  la  Francia  era  in 
e  non  nel  popolo  di  Parigi.  1 
i  ratio  dire:  La  Francis  son 
tna  ci6  sarebbe  un  assnrdo. 

398.  lo  non  crodea  mai  che  i  Boi 
avessero  meglio  di  ms 
gl'inleressi  delta  monarcbia.  Qoan* 
lo  a  quelli  della  loro  dinaslia,  noi 
lo  vedremo  in  segailo:  essi  tendo- 
no  a  eonsiderazioni  di  politiea  d'aa 
ordine  assai  elevalo. 

309.  Clii  mi  avrebbe  dello  Bui  campo 
di  ballaglia  di  Friendland  e  net 
bailello  del  Niemeo,  chg  i  Ruui 
paflerebbero  da  dominalori  in  Pa- 
rigi ,  e  cbe  i  Prassiani  accampe- 
rebbero  a  Monmarlre? 

400.  In  Francia  vi  sono  delle    persoo« 
che    ritornano    alta    coglittiiioo* 
quando  hanno  paura  ;  cosl  il 
calore  rilorna  alia  sua  bella  qi 
ha  perdu  lo. 


ll'oc«aaiea^X 
ver    M^l 

.  era  in  me.     ' 


—  87  — 


)1.  Si  6  roolto  criticata  la  mia  atataa 
nella  piazza  Venddme  9  e  le  iscri- 
zioni  fastose  del  inio  regno.  Blso- 
gna  ehe  i  re  laseino  fare  tatto  al 
capriccio  degli  arlisli.  Lnigi  XIV 
non  ordiDd  che  si  metteaaere  degli 
achiavi  ai  piedi  delta  ana  atatna » 
nd  preteae  ehe  La  Feaillade  acri- 
vesae.*  «  Airoomo  inDiertale  ». 
AllorcM  ai  wedrk  ia  qoalehe  parte 
«  Napoleone  it  Grande  »»  ai  sapri 
bene  ebe  non  aone  atato  io  clie 
ho  iromaginato  la  diviaa ,  e  elie  ho 
laaciato  dire  al  ouNide. 

12.  II  aenalo  mi  ha  aeenaato  d*aver 
eambialo  i  aooi  atti »  eio^  a  dire 
d'eaaer  falaario.  II  mondointero  aa 
eh'io  non  avea  biaogne  d'nn  lale 
arlificio.  Un  oenno  daUa  parte  mia 
era  on  ordine ,  il  di  eoi  effetio 
era  aempre  maggiore  di  ei4  ehe 
io  ehiedeva.  So  aveaai  diaprenato 
gli  nomini »  eome  mi  ai  h  rimpro- 
TeratOy  qnealo  eorpo  affebbe  speri- 
mentato  ehe  ei6  era  aenaa  ragione. 

03.  II  aenato  non  tfov6  energia  ,  ae 
non  qoando  io  aeeeombei;  ae  Ibaai 
alalo  Tineitore ,  arraft  ettenslo  il 
aoflirafio. 

04.1  giomaii  d'Eoropa  eempararono 
male  aaaai  a  propoailo  i  dne  ter- 
rori  del  1793  e  del  1811:  io  non 
vi  Toggo  la  meaeaa  attineoia:  da 
ana  parte  totto  h  gigantesee,  orri- 
bile  e  anhlime ;  dairaltra  tallo  6 
pieeolo,  atreee  •  meaehioe.  Nel  93 
la  testa  del  preaeritli  eadeva  aaaai 
aovente  eon  qnalla  dalle  vittiao ; 
nel  15  non  aaao  ehe  peltreoi  e 
vili  che  aaaaaalaano  aeaia  pe- 
ricolo  i  Tinti ,  •  ehe  •  no  havono 
avidamente  il  aangno.  II  regime 
del  93  ha  divorato  I  anoi  Igli  per- 


dnti ;  qnello  del  18  ha  laaciato  vi- 
vere  i  aooi.  Io  non  vegge  troppo 
cid  che  ai  goadagna. 
408.  Gli  aniori  del  CenaoreaoneUnti  Vi- 
aionaijy  che  biaognerebbe  meltere 
a  Chftrentoo,  perchft  apargono  in 
coacienia  le  diffldenie  e  gli  odj. 
QoeatI  aono  declamatori  ehe  fa 
d'oopo  coateaere  e  deprioMre. 

406.  Leggendo  il  Cenaore ,  ho  eredolo 
aempre  ch'egli  foaae  redatto  da 
Talleyrand  o  da  Posio  di  Horgo. 
Qnealo  libra  6  anti-^ranceae :  gli 
antorl  aono  idoologi  a  9opii  fro- 
fimdi ;  e  eadono  nel  ridiealo  f  nan- 
do  vogliono  iatmire  i  re. 

407.  Qoeata  Minerva  franeeae  6  qoalche 
▼elU  aaaai  peaanle ,  e  le  aoe  ami 
aono  orHhiUaente  imigginite.  Al 
preaente  TEnrepa  non  pfodoce 
nnUaf  aembra  ehe  al  ripeai. 

408.L*araMla  d'ltalia  era  aeiravvili. 
menle  qoaiMlo  il  Diretlorio  me  no 
affld6  il  comando;  eaaa  non  avea 
tt^  pane  nA  vestlmenta ;  io  le  la- 
aclai  vedere  lb  pianore  dd  Miia- 
neae ,  ordinal  la  cariea  e  I*  Italia 
Ai  eeofoiatala. 

409wNel  lempo  delle  mie  campagne 
d' Italia  il  Diretlorio  aohiamazzava 
6  faiceva  rimoatrame ;  io  gl'inTia- 
\a  delle  madonna  d'argenio  maa- 
aleclo,  e  allora  egli  laceva,  e  la 
mia  armata  eatendeva  le  ana  vit- 
lorio. 

410^  |«a  hallaglia  di  Marengo  ha  dimo-  • 
alrato  ehe  II  caae^per  treqaarti 
nel  metoda  altuale  di  gnerra.  Gli 
Aoalfiaei  eranovittorioai;  nn  ot- 
thno  alarao  11  arreaU ,  ed  eaai  do- 
mandaao  di  cipitolarehtachAavea- 
aero  Carse  anperiorf  da  oppormi. 


t  vero  ppr6    cbe  tio\a»  perils  Is 
lesla. 

411.  Le  capilolaiioni  pii^  ilraordina- 
rieneTastidella  gaerra  gono  quel- 
le di  Marengo  e  d'Ulma. 

4li.  Dopo  le  roie  villorie  in  llalia  n 
polendo  rendere  alia   Francifl    l» 
puiapa    reale ,    le    dieill    il  laslro 
delle  conquiale  e  il  linguaggio  '!el 
eutnando. 

413.  Lo  spirilod'indipendenia  e  di  na' 
lionaliU  cbe  bo  rormala  la  llalia. 
aopravviverji  alto  rivoluiioai  di 
quaslo  aecolo.  lo  bo  fallo  in  quel 
psMB  TDiraeoli  p\it  grandi  cbo  i 
Medici. 

[  414.  L'aviditd  d'alconi  monaci  ba  pro. 
dodo  la  lega  di  Augsbourg  e  la 
guerra  del  Irenl'anni. 

4ia.  lo  bo  Tallo  UD  grand'errore  nun 
cancellando  la  Prussia  dalla  carta 

4ie.  la  bailaglia  d' Eyiau  ooslo  cnra 
ai  due  partili  e  non  ebbe  resnl- 
(alo.  Qaesla  era  una  di  qpelie 
BiioDi  imprevedule,  come  se  ne 
veggoDO  quaudo  si  conlraala  il 
lerreno :  si  venne  alle  maiii  sen- 
la  dare  alcuna  di§po8iiione ;  il 
oampo  di  ballaglia  non  era  quells 
cbe  af  rei  aeelto. 

4l7.Dopo  la  gioroala  di  Leipsick  io 
avrei  polulo  devaBlare  il  paese 
Ira  rioiniico  e  roe,  come  Wel- 
liugton  TecB  nel  Porlogallo  ,  e 
come  Luigi  XIV  avea  Tallo  sal 
Palalinalo;  il  drido  della  guerra 
me  DO  dava  facolla;  ma  io  non  bo 
volulo  cercar  la  mia  sicutPiia  con 
un  lal  meiio.  I  miei  sotdali  achiac- 
eiando  i  Bavari  preasu  Hanau, 
ban  fatto  vedere  ch'  io  polava 
Ddirmi  nelle  loro  bracria. 


4IB.Moi]  mi  son  preso  In  Talira  di  n 
goiiare  co'  prinoipi  d'Alemagnn  ; 
io  li  bo  IrasporlBli  nel  mio  vorliee 
dope  la  baltaglia  d'AaaterliU ;  «si 
banoo  Tallo  massa  con  me.  ttnehi 
£ono  atalo  villorioso.  Alessandro 
potrA  fare  altreltaolo,  quand'egli 
airk  ballulo  i  Prussiani  %  gli 
Auslriaci. 

419.  lo  bo  Irovalo  a  Podilam  la  ipadi 
del  gran  Federigo  e  il  eordone 
dei  saoi  ordini ;  io  faceva  piA  ca- 
se di  qneslo  (rofeo ,  che  d«i 
cenio  miliont  che  la  Proasii  mi 
pagava. 

420.1  Prussiani  non  hunna  lenulo  il 
fermo  doe  ore  a  Jena,  ed  han  reso 
in  venliqnaU'ere  piatie  che  avreb- 
bero    potulo     res  I  ale  re     per     in 

43i.Blncber  6  Goavenuto  che  ai  ert 
batluto  luUi  i  giorni  dopo  il  mo 
pussaggio  del  Reno  in  Gennalo, 
fmo  alia  sua  enlrula  a  Parigi 
nel  1814.  Gli  alleati  confeasano 
una  perdila  di  140miia  uomini  nsl 
corao  di  qoesli  tre  mesi ;  io  li 
credo  molto  piii  conse^uenle.  lo 
li  assaliva  lull' i  giorni  sopta 
una  linea  di  tSO  leghe.  Fu  alli 
Roalberie  cbe  Blucber  corobalK 
meglio;  il  mio  cavaito  fu  ucci- 
ao.  II  generale  pruasiano  non  era 
che  un  buon  soldalo ;  egli  dm  j 
seppe  profillare  dei  auui  vanlai 
la  quel  gioruo  la  mil 
fere  prodigj  di  valore. 

429.  Allorch6  i  Prassiani  m' 

no  di  sgorobrare  I'Alemagna  ii 
aellimane,  io  aveva  ancora  80( 
]a  uomini  di.^ponibili,  la  c 
loro  governo  in  demenia;  il  i 
cesao  giuslifirn  lutlo;  ma  ciA  | 


olibligala  a  cuslruir  porli  e  vaacellj. 

■  Bruii  si  moslrb  degno  ili  eecon- 
iIuriDL  in  quests  inlrapresa;  egli 
IKtrlava  UD'anima  di  ruoco  io  un 
corpo  ilebole. 

I.  Io  bo    cancepilo    il    mio   diaegno 
(li  iliiceBa  in  Inghillerra.  non  p< 
ebb  non  polesgi  Tar  meglia,  coi 
mi  s'b  fallo  dire;  io  riunii    su 
cotle  di  BoDlugoe  SOOmila  uom 
e  speai  80  inilioni  non  per  divi 
lire  gli  oziosi  <ti  Parigi ;  il  'liscgQO 
era  serio.Ia  discesa  possibile  ;  ma 
la  flolla  di  Willeneuve  sconvolse 
luUo.  D'altra  pane  il  gabinetto  in- 
glcse  si  i  affrelialo  di  riaccendere 
la  gaerra  coolineotale. 

B.  II  mia  BJBlema  conlinenlale  dovea 
rovinare  il  commercio  inglese  e 
dnr  la  pace  al  niondo.  I)  soto  di~ 
Tello  era  cbe  non  polegsc  essero  con 
eommo  rigore  eseguilo:  pochi  ban 
compreso  qoeslo  sislema. 

il.  il  primo  vantaggio  cbe  Irassi  dal 
sistema  conlinenlale  (u  di  dislin- 
goers    i    miei  amici   da'iuiei    ne- 

3.  Non  era  I'oro  o  I'argenlo  cbe  mi 
mancavano  ,  ma  Io  xucchero  e  il 
C3ir6 ;  percid  le  donne  non  mi 
hanno  mal  perdonalo  II  sistema 
continenlale. 

3.  Welliaglon  Tece  un  grande  sbsglio 
alia  ballaglia  di  Tolosa  :  I'nrmala 
iogleae  sarebbe  stala  lulla  priglo- 
niera  ,  se  Soull  avesse  saputo  pro- 
rillarnc,  o  ae  fosse  slalo  meglio 
iairuilo  della  posixione  del  ne- 
mito. 

It  Si  DO  a  Wale  Mod  io  credei  che 
Wellinglon  avease  il  genio  della 
guerra.  Quei  del  mealiere  Airono 
sorpresi  di  vederlo  lener  a   ferino 


Moiilo  Son  Giovanni;  con  uii',islii- 
zia  cosl  ridicola  non  dovea  scap- 
parmi  un  sololnglese.  Do po  la  tor- 
lunu  ,  egU  deve  ringraziare  i  Prus- 

4Stt.  Io  avova  7lmila  oomini  di  linea 
a  Waterloo;  gli  alleati  ne  avcva- 
no  quasi  lOOmila ,  e  sono  ataln 
nel  punto  di  balterli. 

me.  Io  ho  falto  delli  shagli  in  mia  vita  ; 
II  piii  grande  6  qoello  di  aver 
corameaso  la  mia  persona  agl'  In- 
glesi :  io  credeva  di  affidarla  alia 
loro  lea  HA. 

^S^.  II  minialero  Jnglese    si  6  coperlo 
d'obbrobrio  coll'  Impadronlrai  dalM  I 
mia  persona.  Riraasi  allunilo  quan—  I 
do  lesai  nei  giornall    ch'ero   tlsto  T 
fallo  prigioniero.    Io   mi   era   re- 
calo  volontariamente  a  bordo  del 
Bellorofonte. 

408.  Vi  e  un  alto  di  violeoia  ctia  non 
si  potrA  gianimai  cancellare  dalla 
mcmoria  delte  generaxinni ;  e<l  i 
11  mio  esillo  a  Sanl'  Elena. 

iS9.  Sir  Hudson  Lune  6  un  carcerierc 
incivilei  queata  6  1a  sua  cummis- 
siune.  Al  mode  col  qaale  ml  iraKa 
bI  dircbbe  cb'ei  comprende  quan- 
lo  valga. 

iBQ.  II  minialero  inglene  ed  it  sua  ear- 
cericre  ban  trovato  il  vero  raeiio 
d'abbreviaro  la  mia  carriera.  Non 
6  aecessarjo  cb' io  viva,  ma  che 
io  agisca.  Bisogna  che  il  mio  cor- 
po e  il  mio  spirlto  si  pieghino 
alia  loro  forluna.  Qucste  prove 
serviranno  alia  mia  gloria. 

401. Per  scrivere,  io  asjielto  che  i 
commessi  di  Londra  non  legganu 
pill  le  mie  iettere. 

402.1  gaiiettieri  di  Londra  hannii  ri- 
camalo  a  piacere  eulla  mia  saluta 


43i.  Quanilo  (eei  la  guerra  nlle  Curies  , 
non  m'aUeixlea  che  Ferilinaiiilo  le 
Irailerebbe  ila  ribelli. 

439.  II  grado  polilico  della  Spagns  i 
fiDJlo;  essa  non  ha  piu  che  I'ln- 
qaisJEione  e  alcuni  vascelli  impU' 
Iriditi.  [II  gran  Prigiooiero  non 
previde  la  rivoluiioDe,  che  parl6 
quella  Daxioae  alia  civiK^  alluulcj. 


436.  Luigi  XIV  prese  la  Franca-Con- 
lea  in  lempo  d'inverno;  ma  non 
avrebbe  d.ilo  una  ballaglia  presso 
Mo»ca  nel  mesa  di  Nov  em  b  re. 

437.1  Paesi-Bassi  non  aono  che  una 
culonia  roKsa,  ove  si  esercilii  il 
monopoljo  inglese. 

438.10  non  bo  aiotalo  I'olevatlone 
di  Bernardotte  nella  Sveiia;  avrei 
polulo  oppormi ;  la  UussJa  ne 
doniandA  conio  a  me ,  perch6 
era  iiel  sogpetln  che  oi6  enlrasse 
nel  mio  sislema. 

430.  Si  crede  che  lo  fossi  morlo  poli- 
licamenle  dopo  il  disaslru  di  Mo- 
sca;  la  mia  persona  o  il  rolo  no- 
ma reslavano  ancora;  io  ricom- 
psTvi  Ire  mesi  dopo  con  20l)mi]a 
uomini. 

440,  Se  avessi  vinlo  la  coatiiione  ,  la 
Russia  sarebbo  slala  slraniera 
all'Europa  lanlo  quanlo  il  recno 
del  Tbibel.  Io  avrei  roesso  con 
ciA  il  mondo  al  coperio  de'  Co- 
aacchi. 

441.  Io  non  ho  Irovalo  di  superiorc 
neU'armata  russa  che  la  cavalle- 
ria  leggiera  :  i  cosaccbi  sono  Tacili 
a  disperderai ;  i  Prussiaui  sotio 
calljvi  aoldali ;  rinfanlerJa  ingle- 
se    ha    Talln    do'prodicj    n     Wa- 


442.  A  Mo8C3  il  roondu  inlern  era  in 
preaenxa  par  deciders  della  mil 
suprcraazia  ;  gli  elemenli  Ironu- 
rono  la  quislione. 


443.  Io  sane  slalo  sempredi  parere,  che 
era  vergognoso  por  le  poleoie  ea- 
ropee  di  soffrlre  I'esiaienza  dei 
barbereachl.  Nel  mioconsolalo  Teei 
Tare  delle  proposizloni  su  quecl'Dg- 
gello  al  governo  ingleae:  io  offrin 
te  sotdalesche ,  ae  egli  volesse  soa- 
niinislrare  i  vascolli  e  le  muniiioai. 

444.11  popolo  inglese  non  6  che  n 
popoto  di  mercanli;  e  nel  eMomer- 
cio  appunio    consisle    la    aua   pe- 

445.11  giogo  degl'Iogtesi  non  piaw 
ad  alcuna  naiione.  I  popoli  aof- 
Trono  serapre  con  impaiienu 
la  dominatione  di  quest*  isolaoi. 

44G.  Se  il  governo  ingleae  avesse  cre- 
dulo  che  i  suoi  vascelli  pnlesiero 
lilierarlo  da  un'  invasinno,  egii 
non  avrebbe  forlilicalo  te  me 
cosle  con  lanla  cura  quand'iv 
era  nel  mio  carapo  di  Bonlogae. 
II  mio  disegno  ,  quando  approdai 
alle  spiagge  inglesi,  era  di  mai' 
ciare  a  Cb&lam,  a  Portsmoulb, 
e  ill  porlarmi  soi  principal!  slabi- 
limenli  marillimi.  Una  o  due  fcil- 
laglie  m'avrebbero  fallo  ragimt 
del  resto  deH'isola;  nel  1 001  it 
morale  degl' Iitglest  non  era  quell) 
ch'e  al  di  d'oggi. 

447.  II  mio  diwgiio  dt  disceaa  in  U 
ghilterra  6  slalo  serio.  Gli  aftri 
del  conlinenlo  mi  hanno  solo  !»■ 
pedilu  di  lenlarlo. 

448.  II  mio  piano  di  discesa  in  iKghil- 
terra  era  giganlesco  .  e   mi  avert 


olibligalo  a  costruif  porii  e  vnacelli. 
Bruix  si  moslrb  degno  Ji  secoH' 
ilurtnl  in  questa  inlrapresa;  eijli 
porlava  UD'aoima  di  Taoco  id  un 
corpo  (lebole. 
'.  lo  ba  cancepilo  il  mio  disegno 
di  digcesa  in  Inghillerra,  non  per- 
abi  nOR  polesai  far  meglia,  come 
mi  9' 6  fallo  dire;  io  riutiii  solle 
coale  di  Boulogne  SOOmila  uomioi 
e  spesi  80  milioni  non  per  diver- 
lire  gli  oiLOBi  di  Parigi :  jl  disegno 
era  serio,  la  discesa  pos-iibile  ;  ma 
la  Qolla  di  Wiileoeuve  scoovolse 
lullo.  D'ailra  parte  il  gabinetto  in- 

I  glese  si  6  affrellalo  di  riacceodere 
la  guerrs  conlineotale. 

•ISO.  II  mio  Biglema  coolinenlale  dovea 
rovioare  il  commercio  ingtese  e 
<Iar  la  pace  al  nioDilo.  It  solo  di- 
felto  era  che  non  polesse  essere  con 
sommo  rigore  eseguilo:  pochi  ban 
compreso  queslo  sislema. 

46t,  II  prime  vanlHggio  cbe  (rassi  dal 
sislema  coalinenUle  (u  di  dlslin- 
gaere  i  miei  amid  da'miei  oe- 
mici. 

4B2.  Non  era  I'oro  e  I'argenio  che  mi 
mancavano  ,  ma  lo  xucchero  e  it 
caffd ;  perci6  le  donoe  non  mi 
hanno  mai  perdonalo  11  sistema 
conlinenlale. 

4B3.  WellJDglon  Tece  un  grande  sbaglio 
alia  ballaglia  di  Tologa :  I'armaU 
ingleae  sarebbe  stata  lulla  priglo- 
niera  ,  se  Soull  avesse  saputo  pro- 
lillarne ,  o  se  ToBSe  slalo  meglio 
islruilo    della    posizione    del    De- 

'4tt4.Sini>  a  Waterloo  io  credel  cbe 
Wellinglon  avesse  il  genio  della 
guerra.  Quei  del  mesliere  Turono 
Mrpresi  di  vederlo  leaer  a  fermo 


Moiile  San  Giovanni;  con  un'diilu- 
zia  cosi  ridicola  non  dovea  scap- 
purmi  un  solo  Ingleae.  Dope  la  tor- 
lunu  ,  eglideve  ringraiiare  i  Prus- 

48S.  Io  aveva  7lmila  uomini  di  linea 
a  Walerloo;  gli  alleali  ne  aveva- 
no  qgasi  lOOmila  ,  e  sono  stalo 
nel  puDio  di  ballerll. 

tS6.  [o  ho  fatto  delli  sbagli  in  mia  vita  ; 
il  piii  grande  6  quello  di  aver 
commeaao  la  mia  persona  agl'  In- 
glesi :  io  credeva  di  alTldarla  atla 
loro  lealU. 

4ST.  II  minlalero  ingleae  si  6  coperlo 
d'obbrobrio  coll'  impadronirai  dellu 
mia  peraona.  Rlroasi  alloniloquan' 
do  Icssi  nei  giornali  ch'ero  slato 
fallo  prigioniero.  Io  mi  era  re- 
oalo  volonlariamenle  a  iKirdo  del 
Bellorofonle. 

408.  Vi  i  un  alto  di  violeoza  cbe  non 
si  polrd  giammai  cancellare  dalta 
roemoria  delle  generaxioni ;  ed  e 
i)  mio  esilio  a  Sanl'  Elena. 

459.  Sir  Budsou  Lone  h  un  uarcefiere 
incivile;  queala  i  la  sua  commie- 
aione.  Al  modo  col  quale  mi  (ralta 
si  direbbe  cb'ei  comprendc  quan* 
la  valga. 

460.  II  minialero  ingleae  cd  il  suo  car- 
ceriere  ban  trovalo  il  vera  meiio 
d'abbreviare  la  mia  earriera.  Non 
6  Dcceasario  ch' io  viva,  ma  cbe 
io  agisca.  Biaogna  che  il  miu  cor- 
po e  il  mio  Bpirilo  ai  pieghino 
alia  loro  forlona.  Quesle  prove 
aerviranno  atla  mia  gloria. 

46t.  Per  acrivere,  io  aspcllo  che  i 
comraessi  di  Londra  non  leggano 
pii^  le  mie  lellere- 

462.1  gaziellieri  di  Londra  haiino  ri- 
camalo  a  piacere  sulla  mia  salute 


L 


a  Mlla  mia  maniara  di  vivcra  in 
qnaals  looia.  Bui  banaa  I'  imrna- 
fiuilaiMpralka.Biiogiiacha  tolti 
vivaao ;  aaoo  gl'  iuatti. 

M3.lo  ho  fatto  moHo  per  Tirera  oella 
poalwiUi  io  Itacio  la  mia  rina- 
maaia  a  nolo  Bglia*  ad  1  noaa- 
menli  aU'Bfropa. 

484.  Io  BOB  aom  fl*  cha  aao  apoUalore 


M  BCMto,  aa  ao  BMffii*  aba  al- 

ann  aim  U  qnaU  naoi  1'  Bvafi 

A  eadab). 

4AB.  Io  h*  yJDlo  i  ra  •  vanla 

digniU  reale ;  a  i   n  ■ 
*tnlo  t  noU 
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ALBERO  GENEALOGICO 


BELLA  FAMIGLIA  BONAPARTE 
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Tav.    I.  DalVwiffine  delta  Fatniglia  find  al  passaggio 
in  SatMfia, 

j>      Ih  Ball* arrivo  in  Sarsana  fino  alia  partenssa  per 
la  Corsica. 

9    III.  DalVarrivo  in  Corsica  fino  ai  di  nostri. 
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MenLre  Naiioleone  III  e  Villorio  Ematiuelle  pugnaiio 
magnanimi  per  la  indipendenza  il'Italia,  parmi  che  non 
sia  cosa  aft'atlo  inopporluna  di  far  conoscere  quali  foa- 
sero  e  dbiide  vennero  gli  anlenali  dei  Bonaparle :  tanto 
pill  perche  Agenore  Gelli  ha  inlrapreso  il  racconlo  delte 
gloriose  gesta  della  regale  slirpe  Sabauda.  AlLre  genealo- 
gie  dei  Bonaparle  vennero  in  catnpo  e  nei  tempi  andali 
e  nei  piii  lecenli.ma  mi  aslengo  dal  pigliarle  in  esame , 
c  mi  limilo  a  dire  che  per  la  piii  gran  parte  sono  alle 
a  fare  invalerc  una  errooea  opinione  euH'origine  della  fa- 
miglia.  L'albero  gencalogico  che  qui  do  in  luce,  fa  parte 
di  un  grandiose  lavoro  che  sara  tra  non  mollo  pubbli- 
cato  a  Parigi ;  nei  quale  ne  verr^  dioioslrala  la  esattezza 
con  Vappoggio  di  ollre  a  500  document!.  E  senza  diffon- 
dermi  in  maggiori  parole,  io  mi  rimetto  ad  una  diriserla- 
zione  che  slnmpai  nell'/l/'c/imio  Slorico  ilaliano  nei  1856, 
per  provare  Tesallezza  di  queslu  genealogia  dal  leiupi  pjii 
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renaoli  fino  al  fissarsi  della  fnmiglia  in  Sarzj 
volume  I  delle  Memorie  Storiche  della  Lunigiana.  scritle 
da  Emanuelle  Geritii,  per  giustificare  I'albero  dei  Bona- 
parte durante  la  dimora  in  Sarzana,  dal  121)4  al  1567; 
e  per  le  generazioni  successive  reco  in  campo  I'autorita 
diM.  Borel  d'Haulerive,  il  quale  nel  volume  IX  (anno  1853) 
dell'opera  inlilolata  Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse  de  France,  ha 
riepilogate  le  prove  fatte  da  Carlo  Bonaparte  nel  1771 
per  essere  riconoscLuto  nobile  francese,  e  rinnovate  con 
maggiore  rjgore  davanli  a  d'Hozier  de  Serigny  araldo  di 
Luigi  XVi  ne!  1779,  quando  voile  oUenere  a  buo  figlio 
Napoleone  lammissione  alia  scuola  raililare  dei  nobili  di 
Brienne :  provanze  tulle  nelle  quali  Carlo  cilo  Fircnze  e 
Sarzana  come  le  piii  anliche  sedi  dei  suoi  maggiori ,  senzs 
Tare  veruna  menzione  di  S.  Minialo. 


IB  on 


1)  Girolamo  Irovasi 
della  Repobblica 
cipale  in  Ajacci* 
lines. 

2)  Francesco  fa  ca 
ziano  di  Ajaccio 

3)  Sebastiano  nacqi 
in  islramenti  del 

4)  Carlo  nacqae  uel 

5)  Giuseppe  nacqw 

6)  Sebastiano  nacqi 


>ri  il  16  OK.  1792. 

roo. 

dollorale  in  Pisa , 
|io.  Dipoi  cembali* 
lorsica,  dapprima 

ipo  la  sconfitla  di 
parle  della  Depu- 

sollomissione  dei 
lediAJaccio,epiu 
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AVVERTENZA. 

La  pubblicazione  d'ua  libro  di  Cicerone  tradoUo 
nel  buon  secolo  della  lingua  itallana  debb'esser  certa- 
menle  gradita  da  tutti  quelli  che  cercano  gli  atili  am- 
maestrameoti.  Questo  che^ora  io  d6  alia  luce,  per  oF- 
frirlo  ai  giovani  cultori  de*buoni  studj,  non  h  cosa 
nuova,  percioccbS  lo  fece  stampare  in  Firenze  Tillustre 
Luigi  Fiacchi  sono  gid  alcuni  anni,  e  lo  Zambrini  lo 
pubblic6  parimente  con  altri  opuscoli  di  Cicerone 
nel  1853.  Lo  Zambrini  copi6  in  tutto  rediziotie  del 
Fiaccbi ,  cbe  avea  ricayata  la  sua  da  ua  Godice  della 


I 
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Biblioteca  del  Marchese  Giuseppe  Pucci.  lo  pure  di  que- 
sta  mi  son  valso ;  ma  ho  consultato  un  Codice  delta 
Biblioteca  piccardiana  (Cod.  1642),  che  mi  ha  oQerto 
il  modo  di  migtiorare  in  qualche  punto  la  lezione.  Ho 
anche  tenuto  a  riscontro  il  lesto  latino:  e  se  mi  e 
occorso  qualche  passo  o  qualche  modo ,  a  parer 
mio  ,  non  bene  interpretato  o  ^ivvero  con  singolare 
efficacia  tradotto  ,  ne  bo  fatto  avvertito  il  lettore  nelle 
notaretlo  che  bo  apposto  a  pie  di  pagina :  le  quaU 
sono  brevi  e  fatte  con  amore  e  senza  prcteosione;  ch6 
il  libretto  e  pe'giovani,  e  non  pe'lilologi.  Credo  che 
il  frutto  che  si  pu6  ricavare  da  leggere  una  scrittura 
come  questa  non  sia  scarso,  e  massimamente  se  quetii, 
gia  avviati  nella  lingua  latina  s'invogliano  di  studiara 
ancbe  I'Driginale.  Mi  pare  superduo  il  trattenermi  sulla 
bonta  delle  cose  da  Cicerone  discorse ,  e  sulle  bellezzo 
che  risplendono  nella  traduzione:  chi  ha  intelletto  dd 
buono  e  del  bello  le  vede  da  se  stcsso.  Cicerone  Iratlft 
dell'Aroicizia ,  come  poteva  un  uomo  degno  di  csser 
chiamato  veramente  sapienie  ,  con  profonda  doltrinaf 
con  calore  di  alTetto,  e  con  tanta  efficacia  di  stile  cbft 
innalza  il  cuore  e  la  menle:  il  traduttore ,  del  quala 
ignorasi  il  nome ,  rcse  volgare  queslo  dialogo  i 
quella  purezza  e  proprieta  di  linguaggio  che  eraiul 
comuni  alli  scrittori  del  trecento. 

A.  Gelu. 
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LELIO 


OTTKftU 


DELL'AMIGIZIA 


Quinto  Mazio  Agario  (1)  Scevola  era  asato  di  raccontare 
moite  cose  di  Gaio  Lelio  suo  suocero,  e  cose  memoreyoli  e 
gioconde  ne  dicea :  e  Don  si  dobitava  lai  chiamare  savio  in 
ogui  sermone,  e  raccontauza  (2),  che  facea  di  lai.  lo  Tallio 
fui  menato  da  mio  padre  a  Scevola  ad  abitare  seco  ed  ap- 
parare  da  lui  atempoch'io  comiaciai  a  portare  gaarnaoca  (3) 
a  modo  d'aomo :  e  mentre  ch'  io  potessi ,  dal  sao  lato  non  mi 
partia.  Ed  impercid  molte*  savie  cose  dispotate  da  lai,  e 
molto  cose  utili  e  ben  dette  mi  recava  a  memoria,  e  stadia- 
va  d*apparare  ed  essere  ammaestrato  da  lai.  Ma  poi  ch'elli  (4) 
fue  morto  me  n'andai  a  an  altro  Scevola  ehe  fa  pontefice, 
il  quale  io  oso  ben  dire  che  di  giastizia  e  di  senno  elli-fae 
uno  de'  piu  eccellenti  aomini  della  nostra  cittA.  Ma  di  qae- 
sto  lascio  stare,  e  ritomo  al  detto  Sceyola  agario.  Conciosia- 
cosacbi  elli  molte  cose  dicesse  delle  qaali  a  memoria  mi  re- 
cai ,  sedendo  elli  in  sa  ano  scanno ,  come  solea,  ed  io  era  con 
lai,  e  pochi  altri  molto  saoi  domestichi  (5),  egli  accadde  qae- 

(1)  Per  Aagare. 

(2)  EaeeanUmMa  per  raccooto  6  foee  antiquata. 

(3)  11  latino  dice  iumplm  viriU  logo.  A  dieiaiielte  anni  si  pren- 
deva  in  Roma  la  toga  Yirile. 

(4)  Per  egli ,  fraqoentlaslnio  lira  gli  aotielii. 

(ff)  Oggi  si  cliiamaoo  donesUei  i  sorritori.  Qd  spiega  la  tooo 
famiUares. 
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slo  sermonc  ed  iniliceria  (I),  il  quale  a  que)  tempo  si  i 
cea  c  correa  moUo  tra  le  genii  (2),  del  quale  tu ,  Atlid 
tc  no  (3)  ricordi  beoe,  e  maggioriucate  pcrch^  t 
iDoltocoQ  P-  Sulpicio,  il  quale,  conuiofossecosaub^  fosse  s 
tribuQo  del  pupolo  di  Roma,  si  era  vcnulo  in  discordia  < 
odio  morlalc  con  Quinlo  Poinpeo,  it  quale  allora  era 
sulo,  col  quale  elli  era  vivuto  rongiuulissioio  ed  amid 
mo :  e  bene  ti  ricords  quanta  maraviglia  se  ne  davaai 
genii  ,  e  quanla  lamcntanza  ne  faceano.  Adun(|ue  aOj 
Scevola  cadde  in  questa  oienzione  e  ricordanza  ;  e  spuose  (^1^ 
a  noi  il  sermone  di  Lclio,  il  quale  cUi  disse,  e  rectlA 
dellamist^,  dicendolo  al  delto  Scevola  suo  gencro,  ed  >[• 
I'aliro  Buo  genero,  ch'avea  nome  Gaio  Fannio  iigliuolo  di 
Marco  pochi  dl  dopo  la  morle  d'Africano.  Le  seotenze  dt 
quelta  dispulazione  e  scrmonc  io  mi  ridussi  a  memoria ,  k 
quali  in  qucslo  libro,  sccondo  chc  ho  sapulo,  bo  disposlo 
e  rilratto.  Ed  bollo  fatto  a  qucslo  modo,  cbe  Fannio  e  Sce- 
vola favcllano,  c  domandaao  Lclio ,  e  Lelio  risponde  accioc- 
cbt  troppe  volte  non  mi  conveoga  dire,  cost  disse,  e  cosl 
dico  :  anzi  bo  lenulo  modo ,  come  se  essi  t'avellassooo 
iusieme  e  fossono  presciili.  Conciofossccosacbf! ,  tu  Attico. 
Gpesso  voile  traltassi  cb'  io  scrivessi  alcuna  cosa  dcll'amistA. 
dcgna  L'osa  mi  6  paruEa  si  ad  ammaeslramenio  d'ogni  uomo, 
c  si  per  la  ramiliarila  cb'  i  Ira  nni.  Duaque  io  I'ho  fatto 
volenlieri  acci6  cb'io  faccia  prode  (5)  a  raolli,  per  Io  priego 
tno  c  secondo  cb'io  feci  nel  libro,  il  quale  io  scrtssi  a  le  della 
Sencllute ,  pognendo  Cato  niaggiorc  in  sua  persona  scrmo- 
nante  (Gi)  c  dispulanlc  ,  il  quale  era  veccbio,  o  neuna  persona 
piii  accoDcia  di  quella  eladc  mi  parve    da    meUere ,   impi 

(1)  Diceria ,  ani. 

(2)  Fere  omnibiu  tral  in  ore. 
■     (3)  Pleonasmo  cbe  t  comune  nel  liriguaggio  riiiniliar«. 

(S)  Sia  utile : /nr  pn)  k  buon  mudo. 

ifi]  Sermonare  per  rnsionuro  nun  k  u^ilslo. 
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ciocchi  e  qaelli  fae  langamento  veccbio ,  e  nella  sua  veccbiezza 
p'ass6  tulli  gli  altri  di  sapienza  ;  e  cosl  qui,  conciosiacosacb^ 
noi  avemo  (1)  da'nostri  padri  come  fue  grande  familiaritade, 
e  memore?ole  amistade  in  tra  la  persona  di  Gajo  Leiio ,  e  di 
P.  Scipiono ,  parvemi  che  sia  istato  (2)  idonea  e  convene- 
vole  la  persona  di  Lelio,  che  sermoni  e  dica  deiramistade 
quelle  cose  che  Scevola  abbia  ricordato  e  trattato  che  fos- 
sono  disputate  da  lui.  Qaesta  generazione  (3)  di  sermonare, 
cio^  d' introdacere  altre  persone  d'autoritade  degli  antichi 
savj  cd  inlustri ,  non  so  per  che  modo  hae  acquistato  molto 
d'autoritade. 

Adunque  avviemmi  talvolta  che  quand'io  m'afiiggo  a 
leggere  i  miei  detti  e'mi  pare  udire  Cato  medesimo^  e  non 
me.  E  com'  io  in  quello  Ubro  della  senetiute,  essendo  vec- 
chio,  scrissi  a  te,  Attico,  che  se' yecchio ,  cosi  in  questo 
libro  dell'amisti  io  Tuliio ,  che  sono  tuo  amicissimo ,  iscrivo 
a  te  y  Attico  mio  amico.  Ailora  in  quel  libro  pnosi  che  par- 
lasse  Cato  della  vecchiezza,  il  quale  era  a' snoi  tempi  il  piu 
vecchio  e  il  piii  savio.  E  in  questo  libro  d'ora  parla  Lelio 
savio ,  e  cosl  &  tenuto  f  ed  ancora  nella  gloria  deU'amistade 
molto  eccellente  &  stato.  Ed  io  voglio  che  ta  un  poco  stia 
attcnto  (4),  e  udirai  che  ti  pwrrk  udire  parlare  Lelio  me- 
desimo. 

Gaio  Fannio  e  Quinto  Muzio  Scevola  yennero  a  Lelio 
loro  suocero  a  visitarlo  dopo  la  morte  d' Africano ,  e  conso- 
larlo.  Da  questi  due  nasce  il  sermone,  e  Lelio  risponde;  la 
disputanza  del  quale  tutta  &  sopra  ramiatade,  la  quale  tu 
mcdesimo  leggendo  s)  la  ti  conosceraL 


(1)  Boon  modo  per  sappiamo. 

(2)  Questo  participio  measo  a!  maacolino  piatloslo  eke  a!  femmi- 
nine  ha  molti  esempj  simili;  ma  oggi  noo  h  da  warti. 

(3)  Ifaniera. 

(4)  11  lat.  m>ertai 


•^m^mmtmt 


[ 


Risposta  (it   Fannio  a  Lelio  ,  eke  si  dolea 
delta  mortedi  Sciplone  mo  ainico. 

Questc  cose  son 0  vere,  secondo  cbe  lu  lo  conli ,  o  Le- 
liu  ;  impi^rcii!)  uh'clli  non  fu  uomo  alcuno  migUore  d'^fri- 
cano,  n6  piu  nobilo.  Ma  lu  dei  pcnsare  chc  gli  occhi  dl 
lutti  guanlano  a  (e,  c  te  Lhiaman  savio ,  e  cosl  ti  tengo- 
no  (l);vquesto  colal  mo<lo  I'u  altribuilo  a  Calo.  Sappiamo 
ancora  chc  L.  Allilio  fu  cLiamalo  savio  appo  ilcgli  anlirhi 
noslri  (2),  ma  I'uno  in  un  modo  e  I'allro  in  un  a Uro ;  Al- 
lilio pcrch^  era  tenuto  savio  in  ragiono  civile;  Cato  tnaper- 
ci6  ch'avca  I'uso  di  molle  cose  ,  c  tnolle  savie  prowisioai 
nel  seiialo  ,  c  Delia  carle  (3) ,  e  moUi  savj  faUi  fermamentc , 
e  molte  sollili  risposte  da  lui  furoao  fatlo  e  procedeUera; 
e  perci6  nella  vecchiczza  sua  avca  gi^  il  soprannome  di 
savio.  Te  appcllano  iti  altro  modo;  nan  solamentc  di  oa- 
luralc  seono  e  di  costumi ,  ma  ancora  per  isludio  e  per 
doUrina  sc'cbiaraato  savio.  Ed  ancora  U  dico  io  cbe  la 
Grcuia  dod  ne  lasciai  uuo  migliore.  lmpcrciocch£  qitelli 
che  si  chtamano  i  scllc  savj  in  Grccia,  quelli  cbe  vogliuoa 
bene  snllilmcnlc  riccrcare ,  non  gli  mellono  nol  Dumcro 
do' savj.  Ad  Atene  abbiamo  chc  ne  fu  uno  il  quale  6  giu- 
dicato  sapiealissimo  e  coosegralo  (4)  nel  tempiu  d'Apolliac. 
Chi  dice  che  fu  Socrale,  e  cbi  Solone  (5).  Colale  sapienta 
tengono  gli  uomini  cbe  sia  in  te,   cbe    tutlc  )e  tue  cose  c 

(Ij  Exutimant.  ^M 

{%]  L.  Allilio ,  Becondo  Q.  Pomponio ,  fu  il  primo  ail  esser  C^H 

malo  sapienle  presso  i  Romani.  ^H 

(3)  Ffiro. 

(4)  Socrale  la  giadicato  sapienle  anche  dall' Oracola  di  Apollu 
in  Deiro.  Quel  eonttgrato  6  messa  di  piii  dal  tradullore, 

(5)  Queslo  periodo  t  messo  dal  tradutlore  come  nola, 
tradollo  dal  testo ,  perchA  non  vi  e. 


Ola,  uon  eoqn^H 
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bontadi,  e  consiglio  sieuo  riposte  in  te,  e  conduciie  (l)ta 
medesimo,  e  gli  umani  pericoli  mellili  di  sotto  alia  tua 
yirtu;  e  cosi  la  geote  mi  domanda,  e  cos)  crodo  che  fao- 
ciano  a  Sccvola,  che  6  qui,  ed  ancora  corae  to  ti  porti 
della  morte  (2)  d'Africano :  e  maggiormeDte  per  ci6  che  alle 
None  prossime,  che  passaro  di  questo  mese,  in  quel  d)  ci 
ragunammo  secondo  che  &  usanza ,  per  consigliare  (3)  negli 
orti  di  D.  Bruto  agurio ,  e  to  non  vi  fosti,  il  quale  diligen- 
tissimamente  se'usato  quel  cotale  d)  d'osservare,  e  quel  co- 
tale  uficio  sollicitare. 

Qui  Sceifola  conferma  il  detto  di  Fannio ,  e  scusa  Lelio 
perche  nonfu  aUa  sopraddetta  adunanza. 

Molti  addomandano,  a  ver  dire,  secondo  che  dice  Faii- 
nio:  ma  io  rispondo  che  io  mi  penso  neU'animo  mio  che 
per  Io  dolore ,  il  quale  to  hai  ricevuto  per  la  morte  di  quel 
tuo  amicissimo  Africano,  to  non  ti  se' potato  tenere  di  moo- 
vert  i  a  dolore ;  e  non  sarebbe  stato  ci6  della  benignitk  toa 
se  fatto  non  Tavessi ;  avyegna  che  temperatamente  il  com- 
porti.  Ma  la  cagione  perobi  to  non  fosli  alia  nostra  ado- 
nanza ,  rispondo  per  te ,  che  non  fo  la  trestiiia ,  ma  infer- 
miik  ch'avesti. 

E  LeUo. 

Dirittamente  hai  risposto,  Scevola,  e  reramente ;  im- 
pcrciocchi  non  mi  debbo  per  mio  disagio  distorre  da  qoe- 
8to  cotale  u6cio  ad  ora  (4)  ch'io  fossi  sano;  il  qoale  oficio 

(1)  II  leslo  non  6  bene  spiegato,  perehA  dice :  til  oamia  Hmin  i§ 
posUa  dueas» 

(2)  II  leslo :  ^r^MNiMi  facto  morUm  Afirtetmi  firm* 

(3)  Cauia  eomminltmdL   Pare   che  gli  aogorl  si  adoMflMM 
le  none  aH'oggelto  di  fare  le  coosaltailooi  prspria  M  mtniltira*    - 

(4)  Mentre  che. 


sempre  ho  maDtenuto  eii  usato ;  n6  aacora  per  maggion 
caso  si  dec  abbaudonarc  rii6cio  (1)  cb'^  da  fare  dali'uomo 
costantc  c  fermo.  Ma  tu  ,  FaDoio,  cbe  m'  hai  cotanto  lode  (2) 
dale,  le  quali  io  noD  conosco  in  me,  n^  Ic  Iravo,  failo  (3) 
secoiido  cbe  (4)  amiio  :  ma  secondo  cbc  a  me  pare,  tu  non 
giudk'bi  diritlamcnlc  di  Cato.  Del  quale  li  dico  cost:  o 
neuiio  uomo  fu  mai  dirittamcnto  savio,  la  qual  cosa  anii 
credo,  o  se  alcuno  mai  nc  fu  vcramcnte  savio,  Calo  fa  esse 
Come  comporl6  elli  la  mortc  del  HgUuolo  saviameate?  U- 
sciamo  di  dire  i'altre  cose.  Rammemoromi  di  I'aulo,  e  villi 
Gaio  ;  ma  dcuoo  di  quesli  s'agguaglia  a  Cato  uomo  perfctto  a 
provvedulo  :  per  la  qual  caglooc  colanto  ti  dico,  cbe  li  gaat- 
di  di  meltere  diuaiizi  a  Calo  colui  il  quale  tu  di'  cbe  Apollo 
il  (5)  giudic6  sapicnlissimo.  Impercioccb^  di  costui,  cio^  di 
Cato,  si  lodano  i  falli,  c  di  colui  si  lodano  ■  detti  ({ 
Ma  di  mc ,  cbe  favello  ora  ad  ambcdue  voi  tcnete 
sto  (7).  Sg  io  DogberO  e  dica  cb'io  noo  mi  muova  per' 
disidcrio  ed  amore  cbe  avea  in  Iscipioue,  com'io  faccsst 
TCgganIo  i  savj  :  ma  io  mentirei ,  s'io  diccssi  ch' io  non  mi 
dolesHi,  esscndo  privalo  di  si  buono  amico,  cbe  secondo  cb'io 
credo  e  penso  oeuno  nc  fu  mai  migliore  ;  c  si  il  posso  aOer- 
mare  e  dire  che  alia  veritate  (8)  mai  rod  ne  fu  migliore  a\- 
cnno.  Ma  uon  mi  bisogna  mcdiciua  ,  cb'io  medesimo  mi 
codsdIo,  c  spezialmenle  di  qucllo  soUazzo,  cb'io  sono  fuori  (9) 
di  qaollo  crrore ,  del  quale  moiti  sono  aggrarati  di  colore  (10) 

(t)  Non  6  questo  il  concetto  di  CiceroDc  ,   pcrrh^  ilicc  uUa  ■'< 
mtMto  fiat  offieii. 

(2)  Plor.  dell'anlic.  loda. 

(3)  Lo  rai. 

(4J  Da  amico:  amice. 
(S)  Pleonasnio  vizioso. 
(6]  I  Romanj  ponevano  maggior  sapienza  nel  Tare  che  net    dit| 

(7)  Sic  habetoU  il  testo. 

(8)  Per  verity  :  ctrlt. 

(9)  Bene  i  spiegulo  ea  irrore  earto. 
(10)  Qui  b  inlerpelralo  e  ndn  spiegato  il  leslo. 
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chc  credono  chc  laDioia  maoia  insiome  col  corpo :  cd  im- 
perci6  nella  morle  dcgli  amici  piu  si  dogliono  coloro  ,  i  tjuali 
baono  qucilo  crrorc.  Ma  to  uoa  peoso  cbe  alcunu  main  sia 
awcDuto  a  ScipioDC  ,  ma  a  me  ^  awcnulo  ,  sc  alcuno  n'<!  av- 
venuto.  Ma  dolersi  gravcmentc  do'  propj  danni  apparlicne  a 
colui  cbe  ama  s^  medesimo  ,  c  non  ramicu-  Ma  a  Scipione  chi 
dir4  cbc  non  sia  intcrvcnuto  chiaramentG?  (1)  Cb'ebbe  elli 
meiio,  o  cbe  g\i  manc6,  se  non  la  immorlalitDi,  delta  quale 
cgli  noD  pensava  di  voleria  od  disidcrava?  concjosiacosachi 
all'iioiiio  Doii  sia  tecito  di  disideraro  la  immortalila  del  corpo. 
II  fjoalc  Scipione  a?aDz6  la  soTrana  isperanza ,  la  quale 
aveano  di  lui  i  ciUadini ,  cooi^iosiacosach^  ancora  fosse  fan- 
ciullo  ,  c'conlinu6  oclla  giovanezza  con  virtude  maraTigliosa  : 
il  quale  noD  procacci6  (2)  mai  il  consolato ,  e  s)  fue  falto 
duo  votlo  consolo ;  I'una  anzi  cb'elli  avessc  t'elade  cbe  si 
ricbiedea  a  qucUo  oficio  {.'}),  o  I'allra  poi  ch'elli  fu  DeH'etadii 
convenevole  appresso  alia  tioc.  II  quale  Scipione  due  cilladi 
inimicissime  abbatt^o  e  disfece;  c  noo  solamcnle  speoso  le 
baUaglie  e  le  guerre,  cbe  allora  erano  a  questa  ciltade, 
ma  eziandio  quelle,  chc  doreauo  venire,  Che  dij;o  io  de'co- 
stumi  suoi  adatlissimi  ?  (4)  dclla  pictadc  verso  la  madre , 
della  larghezza  cb'egli  ebbe  verso  le  sirocchic  (5),  della 
bonU  verso  i  suoi,  della  giustizia  in  verso  ogni  genie?  ma- 
nifcsle  cose  sodo  a  voi.  Ma  com'elli  fu  caro  alia  ciltade  ,  il 
grande  pianto  cbe  fa  falto  sopra  lui  il  dicbiarb.  Ma  che  gli 
sarcbbe  giovato  uno  accrcscimcnto  di  pocbi  aooi,  ch'elli  aa- 
cora  fosse  rivulo?  La  vecchiczza,  avvegoa  cbe  non  sia  grave, 
socondo  cb'  io  mi  ricordo  cbe  Cato  dispnose  (6)  I'anno  innanii 


(I)  11  iMlo:  Cum  illo  vero  qua  negtt    actum  tut    praeelan  .-  ailri 
spiegano:  chi  neghpri  che  lullo  gli  sia  andalo  prosperamenle T 
(S)  PttivU. 

{3}  L'eU  ricbiesla  {ler  csser  console  era  Ui  ii  bdoi. 
(4)  FaeitUmu. 
(8)  Voce  aoticai  sorello. 
(0)  CmI  ha  spiegalo  il  verbo  dinfrert. 
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ch'elli  morissc,  cod  mcco  c  con  Iscipione  raglonando ,  w- 
lamento  loglie  quel  vigorc,  ncl  quale  ora  era  Scipiow 
quando  morie.  Ma  impcrtanto  oradicodi  luIch'elU  fu  tale  ii 
sua  vita ,  che  vcntura  o  gloria  dod  I'avrebbe  potuto  accre- 
sccrc.  1!  sCDlimcnlo  c  il  patirc  della  mortc  la  subitaaza(l) 
del  oiorire  Ii  tolsc.  Delia  gcucrazione  della  quale  niorte  ma- 
lagcvolc  cosa  k  ad  isponcre :  cbc  voi  vedcio  che  gli  uomini 
sempllci  male  nc  suspicaiio  (2)di  cotale  morte.  Ma  quests  con 
veramcDle  si  pu6  dire  a  Scipiooe,  che  di  moltidl  i  quali  elli 
?ide  nclla  sua  vita  soleiinissimi  e  lietissimi,  che  (3)  qoello 
fuG  ollre  a  modo  soli^nne,  ncl  quale  elli  partcndosi  dat  Se- 
oalo  fue  rimeDQlo  ti(;l  vespro  a  casa  da'  Padri  Conscntti  « 
da'compagni  strani  (4)  del  popolo  di  Roma,  e  da' Latini  il 
d)  dinanzi  cb'olli  passive  della  vita ;  che  di  eosi  alto  grado 
di  digDildellisia  pcrvenulo  maggiormenle  innanzi  alii  Iddii  di 
sopra,  che  a  quclli  dello  nferno  [5).  Nfi  non  (G)  accoDsento  io  ■ 
quelli  che  banoo  comincialo  a  dispulare  tiuovamente  ;  e  dicoim 
cbc  i'anime  muoiono  insicmemeDlc  co'corpi,  c  la  morle  ogni 
cosa  disr^  (7).  Piu  vnle  appo  me  I'autoril^  degli  anliclit  f't- 
losnfi,  c  de'aostri   naaggion,  i  quali  attribuiro  cotanto  reli- 

(l)  Cns)  ha  spiegato  il  lal.  eelerilai,  nna  lubtiania  k  voce  che  bi 
pochissimi  esempj. 

(2]  Ne  snspeUano.  Dices!  che  Scipianc  to^so  Irovalo  morlo  Del 
BOO  tetio  la  mnlliDa  dopa  al  giorno  in  cui  avev;i  coDlraslato  vigorosa- 
menle  la  le^ge  agraria  proposia  da  C.  Gthcco.  Alcani  In  dissero  morle 
naluralo  ;  allri  cho  si  ucciitesse  da  sS ;  allri  obe  Toate  uceiso,  n  ne 
incolpavano  Paplrlo  Carbone ,  Cajo  Gracco ,  Falvio  Flacco,  e  la  mo- 
kIIo  Sempronia,  non  che  Cornelia  madre  di  Scra[ironia.  Ved.  Vellejo 
Patercolo  11,4. 

(3)  Questo  the  i  soverchio  e  irregolare ;  ma  nell'uso  dello  scrU 
vero  di  quel  tempi ,  secoodo  i  Depalali  alte  correzioni  del  Decam. 

(Jj  Soeii: 

(5)  Ci}»\  ha  spiegali)  luptroi  ed  inferoi. 

(6)  Secondo  la  comune  regola  due  negative  aDermano:  ma  qui. 
iBGondo  I'uso  di  allri  Irecenlisli  ha  voluto  dire  Ni. 

[^)  Siosservi    con    quanta    efRc^cia   k    Iradollo    il    latin. 
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giose  ragioni  a'  morti ,  come  noi  asiamo :  la  qoal  cosa  in 
veriU  noo  aTrebbero  fatto  s'elii  non  aTessero  eredato  Tani- 
Dia  essere  immortale.  Ed  ancora  pij^  mi  vale  I'aatoritJl  di 
coloro  che  furono  in  qoesta  terra  di  Roma ,  e  per  la  gran 
Grecia  (1);  la  qoale  ora  h  disfatta  ,  che  a  quel  tempo  Go- 
riva  nelle  scrittare  (2),  e  quelli  d'allora  co'loro  aramae- 
stramenti  lo  insegoarono.  Ed  aocora  piii  mi  vale  Taatoril^  di 
colui  il  qaale  fo  giudicato  sapientissimo  nel  tempio  d*Apollo^ 
il  quale  noo  d^ceya  or  questo  or  qaello ,  secondo  che  fanno 
molti  che  variano ,  ma  stava  fermo  sempre  ad  ana  mede- 
sima  cosa  (3);  il  qaale  disse»  TaDime  degli  uomioi  essere 
divioc,  e  quand'elle  si  partono  dal  corpo  essere  loro  appa- 
recchiato  il  ritoroare  incielo,ciod  a  ciascano  otlimo  e^gia* 
slissimo  tostevolmente  (4)  e  speditamente ,  secondo  che  Sci- 
pione  medesimo  credea.  II  quale  parve  che  s*  iDdoyiuasse 
della  sua  morte;  che  pochi  dl  dioaozi,  couciosiacosachd 
Prilus  e  Mallio  (5)  yi  fossero  e  molti  altri ,  tu ,  Scevola , 
yi  veoisti  meco ,  tre  i\  dispaose  (6)  della  Repubblica ,  e  la 
fine  di  questa  disputanza  fu  quasi  pur  della  immortality 
dell'anime;  le  quali  cose  diceya  si  ayere  udito  da  Africano 
suo  ayolo  in  sogno  per  yisione  (7).  Adunque  se  questa  cosa 
h  cosl,  che  I'anima  di  ciascnno  ottimo  oomo  yola  leggier- 
mente  si  come  8*elli  fuggisse  della  guardia  e  della  carcere 
del  corpo ,  cui  giudicheremo  noi  che  piik  tosto  andasse  alii 
Dii  che  Scipione?  Intomo  alle  quali  cose  dolersi  del  buon 
suo  trapassamento ,  pensomi  che  non  paia  anzi  opera  d'  in- 
vidioso  che  d'amico.  Ma   se  io  ayessi  qnella  oppinione  che 

(1)  Per  la  Magna  Grecia. 

(2)  Nelle  terUlwre  6  messo  arbitrariamente  dal  tradattore. 

(3)  /d^mtmifMrdieebal.  Mipareefficaeementetradotto. 

(4)  Presto ;  ma  6  inasitato. 

(5)  P.  Fario  Filo  console  ranno617,  e  M.  Manlio  console  Tan.  iM. 
(e)  Disieruty  tratt6,  ragiond. 

(7)  tL  qoesto  il  celebre  sogoo  di  Scipione  eol  qaale  ha  toe  il  trat- 
tato  di  Cicerone  :  0$  RtfMka* 
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quella  nietlcsima  morle  fosse  dclt'aDime  che  de'corpi,  cbe 
uon  ne  rimaacsse  alcuiio  sentimento ;  sarebbc  come  se 
I'uomo  non  fosse  mai  oato  al  postullo.  II  qaale  ScipiooQ 
egscre  Dato ,  c  noi  ce  no  rallegriamo  che  siamo  al  preseiile, 
0  quesla  ciUi  inrmo  a  [aato  cb'clla  sara  se  n'allegrcr4.  Per 
la  qua!  cosa ,  sccondo  die  di  sopra  ho  dettu,  a  Suipione  t 
bene  avvenuto,  ma  a  me  6  di  sconcio  (t);  ch'cgH  era  plu 
dritta  cosa  che  io  che  iu  prima  era  ,ia  qucsia  vita  intra- 
to,  in  prima  ne  fossi  uscilo.  Ma  lanto  uso  la  ricordanis 
della  nostra  amistade  che  beatamcDte  mi  pare  cssero  vi- 
yuto ,  iniperciocuh^  vissi  con  Scipioae,  col  quale  era  con- 
giunla  a  mc  la  provvedenza  (2)  della  Rcpubblica  e  della 
private,  e  col  quale  fue  la  casa  e  la  melizia  (3)  coma- 
ne;  ed  ancora  quella  cosa  nella  quale  giacc  tuUa  la  foru 
deiramist<k,  cio^  sommo  consenlimenlo  di  volonladi ,  di  stu- 
dii,  c  di  sentcnzie  (4).  Ma  imperlanlo  non  mi  dilctta  la 
fama  della  sapicnzia ,  la  quale  Fannio  drsse  ora  ch' io  avea, 
imperciocch^  falsa  :  ma  dilettami  ch'io  spero  che  sarli  sem- 
piterna  la  memoria  dell'amisl^,  ch'i'  hoe  avula  coo  Soipio- 
ne ;  e  lanio  maggiormenle  m'  ^  nel  euore  che  di  tutti  i  se- 
coli  passati  appcna  tre  o  qualtro  paia  d'amici  si  ricordano  che 
sieno  slati;  nella  generazionc  di  tra'  (5)  quali  io  spero  che 
si  possa  mcltere  I'amistadc  di  Scipioae  e  di  Lelio,  e  aie- 
morare  alia  genie  che  vairk. 

Risposta  di  Fannio. 

Questa  cosa  che  (u  di' ,  o  Lelio,  cio6  che  sia  memoria 
della  vostra  amisl^ ,  k  dcgua  e  bisognevole  (6) :  ma    imper- 
il) II  lal.  vucwn  incommodiua. 
(3)  La  cura. 

(3j  II  tests  collo  parole  domut  et  militia  lodka  la   Tita  civile    e 
la  mililarc- 

{\)  Ora  si  direbbe  principj. 

(5)  Questo  EOodo  adoperalo  da  allri  Irecculisli  non  t  piA  in    n*u. 

(6)  II  lal.  dice  ntcene  cit. 
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ciocchi  hai  fatto  mensione  d'araistii ,  e  noi  siamo  ora  oziosi , 
molto  mi  farai  a  grado,  e  cost  sper6  che  farti  a  Scevo- 
la,  se  tu,  secondo  che  saogli  fare  di  tatte  le  cose  che  ti 
sono  proposte  e  domaodate,  cost  se  (1)  la  dispoterai  ora 
deiramista  quello  che  ta  ne  senti,  e  chente  (2)  tu  pensi 
che  clla  sia;  e  che  ammaestramenti  ne  dai  iDtomo  all'ami- 
stk  (3> 

Hisposta  di  SceiH)la. 

Per  certo  a  me  sark  molto  a  grado ;  e  quello  medesimo 
mi  gforzava  io  di  volerti  dire ;  ma  Fannio  la  trattd  (4)  in- 
nanzi  di  me.  Per  la  qaal  cosa  a  ciascuno  di  noi  sara  molto 
grazioso. 

Hisponde  Lelio. 

Al  ver  dire  io  non  mi  graverei  (5),  se  io  mi  potessi 
confidare  di  me ;  impercioccbd  la  cosa  h  molto  nobile ,  e , 
secondo  che  disse  Fannio »  noi  siamo  oziosi.  Ma  io  chi  sono , 
0  che  scienza  &  in  me  ?  Qnesta  si  h  nsanza  de'  doltori  Gre- 
chi  (6),' che  sia  a  loro  proposto  il  traltato  (7),  del  quale 
subitamente  disputino.  E  questa  cosa  si  h  grande ,  ed  ha 
bisogno  di  grande  esercizio.  Per  la  qual  cosa  io  giudico  e 
consiglio  che  voi  domandiate  da  loro  che  difiniscono  quesle 
cose ,  quello  ch'elli  possono  deiramislade  disputare  e  dichia- 


(1)  Qaesto  m  6  soverchio. 

(2)  QuaU :  parola  anlic. 

(3)  Intomo  alVamiild  i  ioolile ,  e  nel  lesto  manea. 

(4)  II  latino  ha  anUvenUf  che  Tool  dire,  mi  ha  precorso  nella 
medesima  domanda. 

(5)  II  let.  mm  gravartr:  perei6  roegllo,  non  nU  ionbbe  groot. 

(S)  11  popolo  coQserva  quesla  terminaoia  nel  plorale ,  ebe  per6  6 
difeltosa  nelle  scriUare. 

(7)  II  lema  o  argoroeolo.  QoesU  che  ragioDavano  di  InUi  gli  argo- 
menti  come  saol  dirsi  fn  dM  fMi  (oroDO  i  soAsli ,  a  oe  fo  eapo  Gor- 
gia  Leoiitioo. 


■I 
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rarne-  lo  vi  posso  confortaro  gulamente  cho  ramistadt 
teguale  piii  cara  chn  veruoa  altra  cosa  umaiis  ;  impercioccb^  ' 
niuna  uosa  ii  cosi  ailallevolc  (1)  alia  natura,  ab  cosl  coik- 
vencvolc  come  I'amislil,  s)  alio  coso  prospcrose,  come  eu 
tlio  all'avvcrsitQili.  Ma  alio 'DComiuciamcQlo  queslo  oe  scQto; 
chc  lamislade  iion  pu6  csscro  scDoii  Ira'  buoiii  (2) ;  ed  ancon 
DOD  laglio  iaHao  al  vivo  (3),  cio6  ch'io  prenda  la  bontadc  cod 
sotlilmcQtc  e  sln-UamcDto  come  ccrti  fiiosoG,  clie  dissono.  • 
forac  vcro  ilissono.  ma  poco  dissono  in  ci6  quanto  alia  comime 
utility,  ch'clli  uon  tengouo  alcuno  uomo  csscre  buono  s'elii  ao» 
V  savio.  Sia  cos)  duuquc  da  cbe  a  loro  pare:  ma  quella  sapies' 
zia  la  inlerprclano  si  strellamcntc  c  in  tal  modo  cbc  iofinot 
qui  ncssuno  uomo  morlale  rhaavula.  Kfa  noi  diciamodiqueIlv> 
cose ,  cbe  sonu  ncl  comune  uso  di  parlare,  c  nel  convcDeTol*- 
modo  di  viverc;  e  noD  doliblamo  gualare  (4)  quelle  che  soiio 
i;olorato  (5),  o  desidcralc.  Dunque  noD  dire'io  mai  cbe  Gaio' 
Fabrizio ,  e  Marco  Curio,  c  Tiberio  Corocaiinio  (6),  i  qualj 
i  Boslri  anlichi  f;iudicarooo  savj ,  ch'elli  fossero  savj  allare- 
gola  di  quclli  lilosoii.  Per  la  quat  cosa  abbiansi  il  n 
dclla  sapicDzia  quelli  tilosoQ  iuvidioso  e  oscuro:  concedanmi 
cotanto  cb'  io  possa  dire,  cbc  buoni  uomiui  siano  sla(i,  Nol  mi 
concederanuo  :  ncghcranuo  potcrc  csscro  alcuno  buono  uomft' 
s'elii  noil  k  savio.  Faccianto  dunquo,  secondo  che  si  dice,  detla- 
grassa  Minerva  ,  cio6  la  Dea  drgli  arlefici.  cio<>  a  dire  alia 
grossolana  c  non  usiamo  Iroppo  sollilo  sapienzia  (7).   Quell! 


(t)  II  lal.  lia  actum.  Adallevole  dod  <i  u»a(o,  ma  inveco  ui  Iroa 

[2]  Perch6  6  saola  cosa. 

(3)  fi  traduda  rcdeliasimanienle  la  frasa  ad  vivum  reteeo :  ciak 
non  prendo  la  voce  lanlo  a  rigore.  l-u  melarara  6  presa  dal  lagliar  la-' 
unghie  o  i  i;a|)oIli  Qmi  n  inlarcvre  la  carno  e  la  colcnna, 

[i]  II  lal.  ha  ipeelare. 

(5)  II  lat.  linguntur. 

(6)  CoruDcaoio. 

(7)  II  Irad.  ha  ijicblaralo  da  si  il  signiflfalo  di  eraua  Mintrva, 
"iJgiuDgendo  la  dichiaraziono  al  Icslo. 
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che  cos)  si  portaoo  veno  altroi ,  e  cost  vivono  iofino  (1)  che 
la  fede  sit  prorata,  la  lore  integritii » la  loro  giostizia,  la  loro 
liberalita  sia  maoifesta ;  e  noa  sia  in  loro  copidigia ,  lussoria , 
follia ,  e  sia  in  loro  perseveranza  io  qoeste  cose  ,  secondo  che 
furooo  quelli ,  i  qaali  lo  ho  detto  di  sopra,  peosiamo  che  qaesli 
colali »  secondo  ch'elli  souo  teiiuti,  possono  essere  tenuti  boooi 
uomini ;  li  qaali  seguitano  Tottima  oatura  (2)  del  ben  vivere  , 
iD  quanto  gli  oomioi  la  possono.  E  cosi  mi  posso  io  avvedere 
che  noi  siamo  nati  a  qaeslo,  che  tra  tutti  gli  uomini  sia  una 
compagnia :  ma  d  maggiore  intra  alquanti ,  che  sono  p\ik  pros- 
simi,come  sono  i  cittadini  piii  prossimi  ch'e'forestieri,  e  i 
parenli  piu  che  gli  strani.  Imperciocchd  con  questi  cotali  la 
natura  partorie  Tamist^;  ma  ella  non  ha  tanto  di  fermezza 
che  basti,  imperciocchd  Tamistade  ^  piu  valevole  che  'I  pareu- 
tado ;  ch6  dal  parenlado  pud  essere  tolta  la  benivolenza  ,  ma 
dall'amistade  non  si  pu6  torre.  Imperciocch^  togliendo  la  beni- 
volenza togliesi  il  nome  deU'amista,  e  rimane  quello  del  pa- 
renlado. Chente  potenzia  sia  quella  deiramistii  per  questo  si 
pa6  grandemente  dare  ad  intendere ,  che  delta  inBnita  com- 
pagnia deU'umana  generazione,  la  quale  la  natura  concilid 
insieme  si  si  ristringne  e  reca  la  cosa  a  stretto  che  ogni 
caritk  rimane  e  congiugnesi  in  tra  due  6  in  tra  pochi  in- 
sieme. L'amislll  non  6  altra  cosa  se  non  conseutimento  di 
tutle  le  divine  ed  nmane  cose  'con  benivolenzia  e  caritade. 
Ond'io  non  so  veruna  migliore  cosa,  esceltane  la  sapienzia, 
data  agli  uomini  dagli  Dii  immortali.  Alcuni  sono  che  met* 
tono  la  ricchezza  innanzi:  aitri  aanitade,  e  prosperitJi  di 
corpo :  altri  la  potenza :  altri  gli  onori ,  e  molti  altri  met- 
tono  la  concupiscenza  (3)  innanzi.  Qnesta  di  dietro ,  cio&  la 
concupiscenza ,   ed   i    diletti  del  corpo  si  h  opera  bestiale. 


(1)  CosI  spiega  Ua. 

(2)  Ha  lasciato  di  tradarre  di»eem :  Cicerone  ehiana  la  natora 
(luce  del  ben  vivere. 

(3)  II  lal.  ha  volmplMUi. 


\ 
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Qucll'altrc  di  sopru  si  sodo  cose  caducfac  e  dubbie , 
sono  soltopostc  piit  alio  straboccamento  (1)  della  Teatoil 
chc  a'nostri  consigli.  Ma  coloro  che  pongono  il  sommo  h 
nella  virtude,  que'fanno  chiaraniente  (2):  e  quella 
virtude  si  ingenera  laiuisl^  c  ritienia  ;  ah  Taaiisttt  pa6  f 
iti  alcuno  modo  sanza  la  virtude.  Ed  in  questo  luogo  tnto^ 
pctro  0  cbiamo  la  virtude  secondo  I'usanza  del  noslro  vfr 
vere  c  del  iiostro  parlare;  e  noti  sei'ODdo  quclli  tilosoG  sloicii 
i  quali  la  prendono  Iroppo  sottilmcnte :  ch^  noi  possianft 
metterc  nel  outncra  dc' buoni  uomini  Paulo,  Calo,  Gaio, 
ScipioDe  e  Filio,  i  quali  buooi  furooo  tentili ;  ch6  la  ca 
munal  vita  6  contcnla  di  cos)  falti  uomiDi.  Ma  lascian 
andare  di  coloro ,  dc' quali  non  se  nc  lrov6  mai  Diuno.  ciot 
ch'avcsse  pcrfcllissima  virtii  c  sapiciizia  (3).  Ma  Ira  queML 
colali  uomini  clie  ho  raccontati  (4)  di  sopra ,  e  loro  siifli* 
glianli  rapporla  Camislade  tante  biso^^ne  ulili  che  appeaa  b 
so  contarc.  E  al  cominciamento  dico  come  pud  essere  alcuni 
vita  bene  vitale.  secondo  che  dice  Ennio  Filnsofo  (5),  s'elll 
non  si  riposa  con  alcuna  benivulenza  giunta  d'amico?  Cbt 
ti  piu  dolce  cosa  che  averc  alcuno  col  quale  tu  arditameola 
possi  ragionare  come  COD  teco  mcdesinio?  Chc  frutto  sarebb» 
quello  nellc  cose  prosperose  (6),  se  tu  non  avessi  alcaoa 
chc  insieme  con  leco  ae  ne  rallcgrasse  ?  E  t'avversiladi  sa* 
rcbboDo  moKo  malagcvoU  a  sostencre  a  colui  chc  oud  avesM 
alcuno  cbe  se  ne  dolcsse  ,  e  gravasse  altrellanto  quant'elli, 
o  pill.  Vera  cosa  6  cbe  I'altFC  cose,  Ic  quali  li  uomini  »• 
chieggiono  chc  soqo  buooe,  tnlte  paiono  che  sieno  siognlari, 
0  ciascuna  cosa  per  bisogno  d'un'altra  cosa  singularo :   la  r 

(1)  II  Isl.  ha  in  forlunat  UmtritaU. 
{i)  II  lal.  ha  praietare. 

(3)  Queal'ullimo  membrcllo  del  periodo  6  inlerpretaiiooe  e  noa 
traduzione. 

(4)  Ranimeiilali ,  cilali. 
'         [Vj  Ennio  fu  poeia,  cirme  h  nolissimo. 

(6)  Sarehbe  affcllazione  I'usar  quesla  parola  irivecc  dipro»per«. 
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cbezza  per  spendere,  la  polenza  per  essere  legQiUto  ,  li  onori 
per  essere  lodato ,  i  diletti  per  godere,  la  aaoiUde  per  ester 
sauza  dolore,  e  potersi  (1)  del  corpo.  Ma  ramisU  contiene 
piu  cose.  Da  qualunque  late  ti  volgi,  ella  y'&  presta:  nemio 
luogo  h  dond'ella  debbia  essere  rimossa  :  neono  tempo  6 
ch  ella  uoD  sia  acconcia :  noo  &  mai  graye ,  e  dod  bisogoa 
iQ  piu  iuoghi  Tacqua  o  'I  fuoco,  secondo  cbe  si  dice,  che 
ramisl^,  E  si  oon  parlo  io  ora  della  popolana  e  mexzana 
amist^ ,  la  quale  eziaodio  diletta  e  fa  pro ;  ma  dico  della 
vera  e  della  perfelta  ,  la  quale  &  stata  in  pocbi ,  secondo  che 
si  raccoota.  L'amisU  fa  le  cose  prosperose  piii  risplendere ,  e 
e  Tavversitadi  meglio  sostenere ,  e  le  cose  piii  lievi  racco- 
munica  (2).  E  conciosiacosacb^  I'amislade  abbia  in  s&  molte 
e  grandi  acconcezze  (3),  ma  qnella  una  h  sopra  tutte  che 
con  buona  speranza  ella  riluce  in  quello  che  dee  venire,  e 
non  lascia  indebolire  li  animi,  fcA  li  lascia  cadere:  anzi 
chi  rigaarda  neiramico»  riguarda  come  in  uno  esem- 
pro  (4)  di  s&.  Per  la  qual  cosa  li  amici  assenti  sono  come 
present!,  e  i  bisognosi  si  n'abbondano,  e  li  infermi  si  ne 
sanicano  (5) ,  e ,  che  e  piii  malagerole  cosa  a  dire ,  li  amici 
morti  ?ifono  nella  mente  dell'amico  vivo;  tanio  onore,  me- 
moria  e  disiderio  seguita  alii  amici  che  la  morte  di  coloro 
pare  bcata,  e  la  vita  di  que' che  vive  lodevole.  Ch&  se  tu 
traessi  delta  natura  delle  cose  il  giugnimento  (6)  della  be- 
nivolenzia,  neuna  casa,  neuna  cittii  potrebbe  stare,  e  nes- 
suna  villa  durerebbe.  E  chi  non  sa  bene  intendere  quanta 
sia  la  forza  delKamistii  e  della  Concordia  puollo  intendere 
per  Io  contrario  quello  che  interviene  delie   tencioni  (7)  e 

(1)  Valersi.  II  lat.  ha :  wimmirilm»  fiunftf  eoffOfU. 

(2)  Metle  in  cemaoe. 

(3)  Comodili. 

(4)  Esempro  per  esempio  trovui  spesso  nelle  aaticha  scrlttore.* 
(tt)  II  lat.  vaUfU  sono  in  salole. 

(6)  11  oongiaagioMnlo. 

(7)  II  lal.  ha :  diatmionihui. 


-.^^aasm 


delle  discordie.  Qual  casa  6  si  stabile,  qual  citli  h  si  fermi 
che  per  li  odii  e  per  le  discordie  Don  si  possa  disfarc  insino 
ne'toiidamcali?  Pur  la  qual  cosa  chiaramGnle  si  pud  giudi- 
care  quaiito  ^  il  bene  deiramjsla.  Elli  si  dice  cbe  Agrigea- 
(iuo  (1)  filosofo,  uomo  ammaestralo ,  dissciu  suoi  versi  grechi 
cbe  cbeunque  (2)  cose  sono  nel  moodo  chc  slauoo  forme, 
ed  aocora  I'altro  cose  cbe  si  tnuovouo  di  sopra ,  elle  cod- 
iraggoDo  amistade ,  e  discipaDo  1^  discordia.  E  queste  cose 
tutti  imorlaii  le 'ntendono  ,  e  per  verila  le  provano.  Adunqoe 
se  addivcnulo  ^  alcuuo  oGcio  d'amico  ,  cbe  si  sia  messo 
do' pcricoli  delt'amtco,  o  per  eDirarvi ,  o  per  rccarli  a  a& , 
cbi  6  quell!  cbe  inlendGodolo  nol  rapporli  in  graude  Isu- 
de  (3)?  Cbe  romore  6  stato  ncl  tealro  aovellamcQte  ora  dd 
tiuovo  csempro  della  favola  ,  chc  ba  Irovata  Marco  Paucun- 
nio  (1)  mio  amico  ed  oste  (5)1  Cbe  conciorossecosach^  di- 
nanzi  a  uao  Re  6  accusalo  Oreste  della  morte  della  madre(6), 
e  Pilado  suo  amico  dice?a  sb  esscre  Oreste  ,  acci6  che  morisse 
per  lui,  cd  Oresle,  secoudo  cb'elti  era,  perscverava  in  dire 
cotn'egli  «ra  Oresle  dioanzi  a  quel  cbe  uon  li  coDoscea. 
Quelli  cbe  furono  a  qucLla  recilazione  molto  si  rallegrarono 
di  qucsta  favola  cosi  beue  composta:  dobbiamci  bene  avvfr- 
dere  quelto  cb'elli  avrebbouo  fatto  uclla  verity.  La  uatun 
leggiermente  dimoslra  la  forza  sua  ed  iusegnala :  cbe  quello 
che  gli  uomini  fare  nan  ardiscouo .  se  si  fa  per  altrui  giu- 
dicauo  che  dirittamcDle  sia  fatlo.  IdGdo  a  qui  parrai  avere  detto 

(t)  II  leslo  ha:  AgTigenlinum  doelum  quemdam  tnrum:  e  paria  dl 
Empedacle  d'Agrigenlo  ,  il  quale  can  16  I  dae  priocipj  dominalori  det- 
Tuniverso,  Jb  concordIa  e  ta  discordia. 

(2)  Tulle  Ic,  modo  antic. 

[3]  II  lal.  ha :  nuixJmM  e/ferat  laiidibiu. 

(4]  M.  Pacuvio.  poela  Iragico  di  cui  ci  rimangono  pochi  rrani- 
menli.  Allude  qui  alls  tragedia  yOrt$te  ,  applaudila  anche  a'  lempi  di 
Cicerone. 

[S)  OspJle. 

(S)  r.a  Favola  d' Oresle  h  cost  nola  che  non  oceorreoolan  Vtk- 
baglio  cbo  qui  ha  preso  II  iradullore. 
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deiramistk  qaello  ch'io  ne  sento;  ma  se  alcana  cosa  ci  ha 
piu  da  dire,  che  credo  che  ce  n'ha  molte,  domaodatele  da 
coloro  p  che  dispotano  qaeste  cose ,  se  vi  pare, 

Risponde  Fannio. 

Noi  vogliamo  maggiormente  odire  da  te «  ayyegoa  Iddio 
che  dagli  altri  spesse  volte  n'ho  domandato  e  odito  voleo- 
ticri ;  ma  aocora  domandiamo  d'adire  oa  altro  Glo  di  tuo 
ammaestramento. 

Risponde  Scei^la. 

Tu  Fanoio  maggiormente  diresli  qaello  che  ta  di',  ed 
affcrmerestilo ,  se  a  qaesti  dl  fossi  stato  negli  orti  di  Sci- 
pione ,  dove  si  dispotd  della  Repabblica.  Avresti  yedato  che 
avvocato  eili  fadi  giastizia  contra  la  pensata  diceria  di  Filo. 

Risponde  Fannio* 

Leggiere  (1)  cosa  fae  in  yeritade  al  ginstissimo  uomo 
difendere  la  giastizia, 

Risponde  Scevola. 

Come  mk  danqoe  dell'amistli?  Non  li  mk  elli  bene 
leggiere  rilrattare  (2)  di  qaella,  che  per  lei  osservare  con 
somma  fermezza  di  fede  e  con  giastizia,  grande  gloria 
n'  ha  riceyato  ? 

Lelio.  In  yeritii  che  qaesto  h  far  forza :  che  differenzia 
i  per  qaale  ragione  mi  conslrigniate  (3)  ?  Chi  certo  yoi  mi 
costrignete  si  perchi  siete  generi,  e  maggiormente  perch^ 
di  cosa  bnona  mi  richiedete.  Ed  ayyegna^che  sia  cosa  ma- 
lageyole ,  non  h  ragioneyole  ch'  io  la  vi  contasti  Spesse  volte 


(1)  iDvece  di  Isgyifnb 

(2)  Trattare  dl  noovo. 

(3)  II  lat.  ha :  QM  miai  rtfm  ,  qitm  wm  rwHimB  fo§taUf 
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peDsaodoio  deH'aniist^,  mi  pare  da  coQsitlerarc  s'elta  h  disi- 
derata  per  la  menipossaiiza  (t)  o  per  la  poverl^ ,  acv.-i6  che 
in  dare  e  in  riceverc  mcrili  si  che  quclli  che  per  s6  non  puole 
elli    riccva    da    altruj,    e    cosl    rcnda     vicendevalnscQle    Hi 


i|uello  cbe  scrvire  pu6 
atade,  ovvero  piuc    ant 
procedc  dalla  nalura .  ( 
noniinata ,  cd  ^  prcncipi 
I'ulilitadi  noa  sono  cosl 


se   qucsto    sia    il    prapio    dcH'aiiii- 

ca  cagione    c    piu    bella,  e  che   piu 

ramorc,   dal  quale  I'amislJk  is  di- 

a    giugnere    la  bcnivolenzia.  M) 

iturali    cagioai  a  congiu^ocre    U 


benivolenzia ;  imperocch^  spesse  voile  si  ricevuoo  per  coloro 
«:he  sono  amici  infinti  e  non  vcri :  e  servoiio  (2)  Tamistade  per 
lo  tempo,  e  per  cagione  dt  prosperitadc  d'altrui,  e  dod  per 
rispello  di  benevolere.  Ma  nellamislade  neuna  cosa  dee  es- 
scre  infiota  :  oeuna  cosa  vi  dee  esserc  simulata.  Impercioc- 
eh6  cheunquL'  cosa  6  ia  quella  dee  cssero  veritiera  e  di  to- 
lonlade:  per  la  qual  cosa  a  me  pare  maggiormeDle  che 
ramistd  siu  nata  da  natura,  che  da  bisogno :  c  maggior- 
mentcperappiccamenlo  (3)  d'animi  con  consenlimeato  d'ama- 
re,  che  per  pcnsieri  di  vcdcrc  quanta  utilitade  n'avrfi.  La 
qual  cosa  chente  sia  si  pu6  vcdere  cziandio  nelle  bcstie, 
che  infino  a  cerlo  tempo  amano  tanto  i  figliuoli,  o  tanlo 
sono  amato  da  toro,  cbe  leggicre  cosa  6  all'uomo  avrcdersi 
del  loro  sentimenlo.  La  qual  cosa  negli  uomini  appariscA 
mulld  piu  cbiaramenle :  imprimamcnte  per  quella  caritadv 
i.-b'6  in  ira'GgUuoli  c  '1  padre,  la  qual  oon  si  pu6  lorre  se 
non  cnn  abomincvolc  ful Ionia  :  e  poi,  conciosiacosach6  simi- 
gliaiilo  sentimenlo  b  d'anore  quando  noi  acquistianio  alcuno 
con  cui  ci  rauniamo  in  congiugnimento  di  natura  e  di  co- 
slumi,  imperci6  the  in  lui  vcggiamo  lucere  alcuno  lume  dl 
bonla  c  di  verludi.  NcuJia  cosa  6  piii  amabilo  che  la  vortOi 
e  che   piu  altacci  ad  amare:  ch6,  al  vcr   dire,  noi  amiaoio 


(1)  Voce  nun  usi 

(2)  InvecB  ill  «r 

(3)  II  (at.  upph'ea 


:o\\»  quale  6  Irudolta  imbtcUUtoinit. 

.   indinazionc. 


—  al- 
io alcuno  modo  coloro ,  i  quali  mai  oon  f  edemmo »  per  loro 
yirtude  e  boolade.  Chi  h  coloi  che  noo  pigli  (1)  la  memoria 
di  Gaio  Fabrizio,  Marco  Carlo  eon  cariUde  e  benlvolenia , 
i  quali  nou  vide  mai?  Chi  &  qaelli  che  Tarqainio  aoperbo, 
o  Publio  Cassio  Spurio  noo  abbia  in  odio  ?  Con  dae  doci 
6  combattato  in  Italia  per  lo  'mperlo  di  Roma ;  cioft  con 
Pirro  e  con  Annibale.  Cooiro  aU'ano,  cio&  contro  a  Pirro» 
per  la  sua  nobilitade  nbn  portiamo  11  animi  crndi  (2):ral- 
tro ,  cioi  Annibale ,  per  la  sua  cradelezsa  qoesta  cilU  sem- 
pre  avr^  in  odio.  Dooquc  s'egli  h  tenia  la  forza  della  bonti, 
che  noi  amiamo  quelle  in  coloro,  che  noi  mai  non  vedem- 
mo »  ed  ancora  ch*  i  piji ,  eztandio  nel  nimico »  che  marafi- 
glia  6  danque  te  gli  animi  degli  nomini  ai  moovono  a  ri- 
guardare  la  virtu  e  beatitudine  (3)  di  coloro,  colli  qoali 
possono  easere  conginoti  in  oaanza?  avvegna  Iddio  che 
Tamore  si  confermi  per  ricevere  beneficio,  e  per  avvedato 
studio  ed  usanza  conginnta.  Le  qnali  cose  aggingnendole 
al  primo  movimento  deiranimo  deiramoire ,  infiamma  (4) 
una  rokravigliosa  grandezza  di  benivolenzia.  La  quale  amiat& 
se  alcuno  vaol  dire  ch'ella  vegna  e  richieggiasi  per  cagione 
di  menipoisanza ,  accid  che  sia  on  tale  per  lo  quale  alli 
possa  avere  ci6  che  dbidera«  troppo  Tile  nascimento  e  non 
glorioso  attribuiacono  (5)  airamiatj^ ,  ehi  voglion  ch'ella  aia 
nata  di  bisogno  e  di  povertli :  cbft  ae  coal  foaae ,  ciaacimo , 
com'olli  ii  aentiase  meaomo  (6) ,  coal  aarebbe  acconcisaimo 
allamifttade.  La  qnai  coaa  k   altrimeati.   Lnperciocchft ,  ae- 

(1)  II  let.  unurpel  mttmormm. 

(a)  II  lat.  ficm  fUmii  aUinoi  aitiimot  kabimim. 

(3}  II  lat.  ha :  bmdiatm :  qolndi  bealUMitm§  A  troppo. 

(4)  II  verbo  In/taMMff  h  osato  eome  f ntraQaltive ;  ma  ha  poehl 
eiempii. 

(8)  La  if regolariUk  di  aiataaai  che  h  in  queato  periodo  riteontraai 
nelli  scrillori  del  trecento. 

(6)  UM.h%tuiquiap^mkdmmi$immmmMtrmrHwr:  eari  ha 
spiegalo  9  ml  pare  eon  brevil* »  ed  anehe  eon  eerta  eflkaeia ;  banal  een 
frase  che  noo  farebbe  bnen  aentire ,  oaandala  en. 
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condo  che  ciascuoo  megllo  si  puA  coDlidare  di  se 
virtii  G  seDDo  ch' g' sia  fornito  ,  sicchi  aoD  It  abbisogni  nulla,- 
e  tutle  Ic  sue  bouladi  giudicbi  esserc  riposte  in  sb  ,  qaesQ 
k  quelli  cbo  maggioriueate  avanza  in  ricbiedere  I'amistadi 
G  in  nsarlc.  Che  bisognava  ad  Africano  di  raeP  Qon  duUk* 
in  veri[adc;  cd  io  non  abbisognava  di  lui;  ma  per  la  i 
ravigliosa  sua  virlude,  cA  elli  dallaltro  lato  in  verso  di 
per  opinione  cb'avca  dc'miei  cosluini ,  ci  amavamo.  L'usanzi 
accrebbe  la  bcnivoglieuza.  Ma  avvcgna  Iddio  cbe  molle  e 
grand  i  iitililadi  nc  siciio  scguito ,  la  cagionc  del  bene  volerd 
non  venue  per  isperaaza  <li  quelle.  Impcrcioccbt^  noi  siamo 
benivoglienli  non  per  acquislare  grazia,  nii  guadagneria  (1)  di 
beneficj ,  ma  perchd  per  natura  siamo  incbinati  ad  essero 
liberali  c  bGnifaUon.'  E  cosi  pGnsiamo  cbe  Tamisl^  sia  da 
ricbiedere  non  per  speranza  di  prezzo ,  ma  perch6  tutto  il 
EUo  frulto  sta  Dcll'amore.  Da  queste  cose  discordano  coloro, 
i  quali  ogni  cosa  rccano  alia  concupisccnzia  e  dileUo  car- 
nale  a  modo  di  bestie ;  e  sonne  di  lungi  al  nostra  inteodi- 
menlo  (2)  .  Ma  non  ^  maraviglia :  impcrcioGch^  neana  alln 
cosa ,  n^  ncuna  magnifica  ,  ak  ncssana  divina  possono  ffna- 
(arc  o  ricevere  quelli  cbe  tutti  i  loro  pcnsieri  banno  tilti 
in  cosa  si  vile  g  cos)  sprcgiata.  Per  la  qual  cosa  rimoviaato. 
coBtoro  dal  noslro  seraionc ;  e  noi  s)  iutendiamo  come  'i 
senso  dell'amarG,  e  la  carita  della  benivoglicaza  s' ingeaent. 
dalla  Datura  per  ditnostramento  di  bontade  signiGcata  e  data 
in  akuno :  la  qual  bontade  quelli  che  I'acquistan  s'appiccft- 
no  (3)  B&  mcdcsimi ,  e  rappressansi,  acci6  cbo  prcndano  per 
I'usanza  di  colui ,  cui  banno  comiucialo  ad  amare,  e  usiao 
delli  suoi  costumi ,  c  siano  pari  in  amore  e  iochluati  a  bene 
meritaro  maggiormcnte  che  a  ricbiedere  guidcrdoni.  E  que-^ 
sta  onesta  conlesa    sia    iu  fra     loro.  E  cos)  si  prendaraoDO 

{1]  Parola  anlica  ,  per  gaadagno. 

[2}  Qaest'ullimo  membrelto  noa   6    Iraduiione ,    perchd  il  leeto 
non  Id  ha. 

(3)  II  lal.  applicant  mt. 
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grandissime  utilittdi  dtiramisladi ,  e  sar^  il  nascimento  soo 
dalla  natura ;  ch'  &  pidi  yero  e  pih  autentico,  che  dire  chc 
vegna  da  menipossanza  (1).  Imperciocchi  se  ratiliU  raganasse 
Tamistadi,  s)  tosto  come  ratilit^  venisse  meno,  yerrebbe 
mono  Tamist^  :  ma  perch*ella  yicne  da  Datura ,  non  si  pa6 
mutare ;  ed  imperci6  ie  yere  amistadi  darano  sempre.  Yoi 
avete  vedato  il  nascimento  deiramisti:  forse  yoi  ne  volete 
alcana  cosa  per  ayyentara  piii  oltre  sapere. 

Risponde  Fannio* 

Tu ,  Leiio  ,  procedi  oltre :  e  rispondo  eziandio  per  que- 
sto  altro»  cio&  Scevola^  ragioneyolmente ,  imperci6  ch'egli 
h  minore  di  me  d'etate. 

Risponde  Sceifola. 

Dirittamente  ta  hai  parlato ;  per  la  qaal  cosa  adiamo. 

Risponde  Lelio. 

Udite  dnnqne,  o  otlimi  nomini,  quelle  cose  che  tra 
roe  e  Scipione  spesse  yolte  disputayamo,  ed  isponavamo 
deU'amist^ :  ayyegna  Iddio  che  Scipione  dicea  che  neuna 
cosa  fosse  piii  malageyole  a  dnrare  insino  alia  fine  della 
yita  che  Tamisti.  Imperciocchft  spesse  yolte  ayyiene  che  ana 
medesima  cosa  non  si  conyiene  cost  espeditamente  in  tra 
doe.  Come  addiyiene  anche  della  Repnhblica  che  I'nno  non 
ne  sente  e  tiene  come  Taltro.  Anche  dicea  Scipione  che 
spesse  yolte  si  matano  i  costami  delli  aomini ;  e  chi  per 
diycrsit^  di  cose ,  e  chi  per  grayezca  d'etade  (3).  E  pigliaya 
esempro  di  qneste  coae  per  simiglianza  deU'etade  puerile: 
imperciocchft  sommi  amori  de'fanciulli  spesse  yolte  si  tra- 
mutano  secondo  che  si  tramutano  i  yestimenti  da  uomp  a 
fanciullo.  E  chi  111  dura   per   I'etade  deli'adolescenzia ,  tal- 


(i)  L'altimo  membretto  h  inlerpretaiiene. 
(3)  II  testo :  otfoli  <ayi<wfic<m». 


^^^ 
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volta  si  rompe  I'amislii  per  coatoniionc ,  ovvcro  di  lassuriaf 
o  d'altra  condiziODe,  ovveroper  alcuna  utililade,  cbe  I'uno  • 
I'allro  noD  la  pu6  avere  iasiememcnle.  Ancora  <ticca  dw 
alcuni  che  luDgamentc  siano  durali  in  amisla  passono  spc 
samcnlc  romperia,  sg  accade  coDtcnzioiie  d'onorc.  IC  dket 
rbc  neuna  era  uaggiorc  pestilenzia  allamistadc  di  molli  u 
mini  clic  la  cupidczza  (1)  della  pecunia;  e  Ira  li  otlinj 
aomini  il  contenilere  di  volere  onore  e  gloria  :  per  la  qiul 
cosa  gia  sono  intcrvcnule  grandissime  nimisladi  tra  tiomiot' 
mollo  amici.  E  spesse  volte  nascono  dJscordie,  c  gioslft" 
mente,  quando  s'addomanrla  da  li  amid  cosa  die  non  ^  giiH 
sla  :  come  a  ricbtedere  scrvigio  in  operc  di  lussuria,  e  aiik 
tamenti  a  iogiuric.  La  qual  cosa  avvcgaa  Iddio  che  oaestk* 
meole  faccia  chi  aicga  colalc  servigio ,  si  sono  incolpati  dt 
que' cotali  ch'elll  non  hanno  volulo  serTirc  in  ci6,ciueIB 
non  hanno  volulo  scrvirc  in  cid.  ch'elli  abbiana  abbandt^ 
nata  la  ragionc  dcH'amisl^.  Quelli  cotali  allri  cbe  ardirebben 
ogni  cosa  addomandarc  dall'amico  ,  per  cosi  t'atia  addomanda 
danno  ad  intcndero  cbe  ogni  cosa  farcbbono  per  ramico:!* 
loro  lamcQtanza  inveccbiala  suole  si  spegncre  non  solaraeoto 
le  dimestichezze,  ma  cziandio  ingcncraro  odii  sempilemii 
Qucsle  cose  c  moll'altrc  c'  ho  dellc  danno  quasi  morte  airamW 
sladi.  Lc  qua' cose  tulLc  sapere  schirace  s'appartiene  noo  eO' 
lamenle  al  savio,  ma  ezianJio  al  beato  uomo,  al  parcre  d 
Scipione.  Per  la  qual  cosa  veggiama  in  prima,  se  vi  piace* 
insino  a  quanto  si  dee  istenderc  I'amore  nellamisCade.  B 
veggiamn  per  questo  csempro ,  se  Coriolano  cbbc  amici.  M 
quc'colali  dovctlero  essere  con  Coriolano  a  prendcro  i 
contra  la  loro  patria:  ancora  sc  li  amici  di  Beccelliao  (3)t. 
quand'etii  voile  torre  il  reamo,  it  doveano  segoire^   o  i 


{<)  Cnpidild. 

(2)  11  latino  ha :    Fii«Ih'ntim.  Sp.  Cassio  Viscellino  accatato 
avere  aspiralo  al  regno  ta  precipilalo  dalla  rap«  Tarpea. 
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amici  d'Ammelio  (1)  il  4o?eUero  aUre  (8).  Aoeon  ?edeTaiiio 
Tiberio  Gracco  qaaDd'elli  moleslava  la  Repobbiiea  ^saere  ab- 
bandonato  da  QaiDto  Toberone,  e  da  li  altri  aimigliaiiti 
amici.  Ma  CaMio  Bissio  (3)  Cnniano  oste  della  famiglia  ro- 
stra ,  0  Scevoia ,  conciosaiacosacbft  venisse  a  me ,  cb*  io  era 
ailora  coq  Lenato  e  Urapiiio  (4)  consoli »  Del  coDsiglio  cbe  si 
facea  di  lai ,  e  pregommi  cb*  io  li  perdonami :  e  questa  ca- 
gione  ne  rendea  cb'elli  era  al  amico  a  Tiberio  Gracco  cbe 
non  li  ayrebbe  dinegalo  nalla»  e  cbeaoqae  cosa  elli  avesse 
Yoiuto  si  ra?rebbe  fatto.  Allotta  (5)  diss'io:  o  s'elli  avesse 
▼olato  cbe  la  avessi  messo  fooco  in  Gampidoglio ,  arrestilo 
fatto  ?  E  qaelli  rispooae :  coleslo  non  avrebb'elli  yolnlo^  ma 
se  pure  ayesse  yoIqIo  ,  io  I'avrei  ubbidito.  Vedete  beoe  come 
fa  maiyagia  la  risposia :  e  id  yeriU  cbe  cosl  egli  feee  ,  e  an- 
cora  piik  cbe  non  disse.  Impercioccbft  noo  sletle  conteolo  ja 
ubbidire  la  fellooia  di  T.  Gracco ,  aoii  se  ne  fece  capitano : 
e  non  si  feee  seguitatore  di  qaello  furore »  ma  fecesene  con- 
docitore.  E  per  quesU  coiale  paiiia,  e  per  questa  nuoya 
quistione  e  esaminamento  (6)  si  apayent6  e  fuggl  in  Asia, 
e  Ik  s'accost6  co'Dimieiy  e  sotteone  grayi  e  giuste  pene. 
Danque  nulla  giusla  scusa  k  del  peccalo.  Impercioccbft,  con- 
ciossiacosacbA  I'op^ione  della  yirtdl  racconcilii  ramistadi, 
malageyole  cosa  h  cbe  Tamistii  rimanga  e  duri,  se  tu  li 
parii  dalla  yirtnde.  Cb6  ae  noi  diremo  cbe  sia  dirilta  cosa 
concedere  alii  amici  ci6  cb'elli  yogliono,  ed  impelrare  e 
ayere  da  loro  ci6  cbe  uoi   yogliano,  siamo  di  quelli  della 

(1)  II  teste:  Sp.  M$Him.  Ancbe quest!  tentddi  fiirsi  re  di  Roma 
e  To  occiso  in  on  tomolto  da  Lveio  Ala. 

(2)  Ajulare. 

(3)  II  lat  C.  BlMiwrn. 

(4)  II  lat.  Bapiiio. 

(5)  Per  ottora ,  h  sempre  io  boeca  del  popolo  dl  eampagna. 

(6)  II  lat.  ha  soianenle  ammuia  «l  ftMMHont:  esaminamento, 
(  esame)  Tha  messo  di  sno  11  trad.  -  Q.  Taberene  qoande  seppe 
cbe  sarebbe  slate  eondanaalo  si  teed  ia  Asia  presso  ArisUmlea  re  di 
Pergamo »  e  dieasi  ehe  di  prspria  mane  si  neddesse. 


.  *' * ^  -*  ■  '^'  -*  ■     -1  -fc - f  - . . 
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perfetta  sapieozia ,  che  la  oosa  oon  tiene  coUi  do?'  h  Tiab. 
Ma  favelliamo  di  qaeili  amici ,  i  quali  veggiamo ,  e  abbiaHi 
dioaozi  da  ii  (1)  occhi,  o  di  qaeili  de'qaali  noi  aUiiaBMib 
memoria,  i  qaali  vissero  beoe  secondo  la  comanale  Titaj(S). 
E  di  questo  namero  prendianne  alqaanti  esempii ;  e  di  eiH 
loro  spezialmente  che  sono  iti  piii  prossimani  (3)  alU  n- 
pieozia.  Yeggiamo  Publio  (4)  Emilio  essere  slato  fam^jKan 
dimestico  a  Lnscino »  e  secondo  che  abhiamo  da' nostri  pa- 
driy  elli  furono  duo  volte  iDsiememente  consoli,  e  in  giodi- 
care  (5)  t  allora  ancora  con  costoro  M.  Carlo  e  T.  Comeaania 
congianlissimi  insieme  furono,  secondo  che  ablMaiiio  per 
memoria.  Danqne  non  possiam  noi  snspicare  di  lero  che  aleni 
di  loro  domandasse  daU'altro  ch'era  soo  amico,  ni  contea- 
dcsse  d'alcnna  cosa  che  fosse  contro  a  fade,  coatr*a  giva- 
mento  di  loro  oGcio,  o  contro  alia  Repabblica.  K  al  ter 
dire  in  colali  oomini  qoq  si  appartiene  di  dire.  Ma  aa  al- 
cuno  di  loro.  aresae  conteso  di  Tolere  cosa  aconciay  aoa 
Tavrebbe  impelrato  daU'altro,  conciossiacosachi  foaarao  aia* 
mini  santissimi :  ma  h  donqne  igCiale  peecalo  chi  alcana  cois 
sconciafa  per  esseme  pregato  dalFamico,  e  chi  ne  paegi 
allresl.  Ma  chi  segai  Tiberio  Gracco?  C.  Carbone  aoo  fin^ 
tello.  Ma  6.  Cato  (6)  noi  segofo ;  il  quale  sao  fraleUo  al- 
lora era  caro  a'fiomani,  e  era  &  crodele  nimico.  Qnestt 
legge  danque  sia  stanziata  nell'amistade ,  che  noi  non^  pie- 
ghiaroo  di  fare  le  sozze  cose ,  e  non  le  facciamo  ae  wn  as 
siamo  pregati :  ^rci6  ch'  &  sozza  scasa,  e  non  &  da  riceteNt 


(1)  Dinanxida  trovasi  ne' treceDlisti. 

(2)  Quod  novU  viUk  communis  ,  il  lat. 

(3)  Vicini. 

(4)  II  lat  ha :  Papum  che  fa  console  e  pel  censore  eon  C  Fabri- 
cio  Loscino. 

(tf)  /a  eemura  lat. 

(6)  II  tradaltore  ebbe  forse  alle  mani  on  teste  soorretto ,  penM 
il  lat  dice :  Ai  vero  T.  Oraeeum  Miquibanlur  C.  Carbo ,  C«  CSafo  •!«• 
e  difatti  Carbone  e  Catone  furono  seguaci  di  T.  Gracco. 
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e  si  in  tatti  li  allri  peccttiy  e  si  contra  la  Repobbticty 
chi  dica  cbe  i  faceia  per  cagione  d'amico.  E  si  TogKo  cosi 
dire  a  yoi,  Fanoio  e  SceTola,  che  siamo  allogati  oggi  in 
tal  iuogo  (1)  ch'elli  ci  conviene  ben  por  mente  a'casi,  che 
possoDO  aT?enire  neila-Repabblica,  che  alqaanto  ba  comin- 
ciato  a  piegare  rosania  de'  nostri  maggiori  dello  spazio  e  del 
corso  8U0.  T.  Gracco  si  sforz6  d'occapare  lo  regno ,  e  pure 
regn6 ,  ma  pocbi  mesi.  Se  '1  popolo  di  Roma  ndl  mai  simi- 
glianle  cosa ,  o  avea  adito  insino  a  qni :  e  ora  dopo  la  morte 
deU'amico  mio  e  prossimo  cbe  eiii  commise  in  Pnblio  Nan- 
sica  Scipione,  nol  posso  dire  sanza  lagrime.  Ed  abbiamo  so- 
stenulo  Carbone  ,  cbe  fu  colpevole  in  quelle  cose ,  in  che 
modo  abbiamo  possnto ,  per  la  recenle  pena  di  Tiberio  Gracco 
per  non  fare  maggiore  scandalo  (2).  Ma  di  sofferire  nel 
tribunato  G.  Gracco  suo  nipote,  non  mi  so  indoyinare  cbe 
io  me  n*aspetti  (3) :  elli  ya  sotlraendo  cosa »  la  quale  k 
incbinata  a  dislrozione  e  a  male;  e  quando  ba  cominciato 
s)  discorre.  E  yedele  ancora  nella  tayola,  oye  sono  scritte 
le  leggi ,  quanta  accecature  e  cancellature  yi  si  fa  ,  in  prima 
nella  legge  Gabinia »  e  due  anni  poscia  nella  legge  Cassia. 
Yedete  che  per  quello  cb'a  me  paia  mi  pare  yedere^l  po- 
polo spartito  dal  Senato»  e  tntti  i  gran  fiitti  essere  menati 
ad  arbitrio  della  moltitudine.  E  cod  addiyerrjl  che  pidi  sa- 
ranno  quelli  che  appareranno  in  che  modo  qneste  cose  si 
facciano,  cbe  apparino  a  contastarie.  Come  si  fa  ci6?  Imper- 
cioccbft  sania  compagni  nenno  si  fonerebbe  di  fare  tali  cose. 
£  dunqne  da  comandare  a'buoni  che  s*eHi  accaggiono  nel- 
Tamistadi  nescientemente  (4)  cosI  fatte  in  alcun  caso  ch'elli 
non  pensino  d'essere  s)  legati  ch'elli  non  si  partano  dalli 
amici ,  che  peccano  contra  la  Repabl^ica.  A'  malyagi  si  &  da 

(1)  A  tal  ponto ,  in  tal  eondiskme. 

(3)  Pir  fum  fare  wmggion  Htmdalo  6  aggionta  dal  tradotiofe. 

(3)  Non  A  ehiara  la  tradaiione  del  teste :  tk  T.  Qm^Oi  mtm 
Uribunalu  gtiid  eqfteltm  non  UH  aMfmiari. 

(4)  iffmrL 
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imporre  peiia  boo  minore  a  cotoro  ehe  tegoiUDO ,  elMa^«»f 
ioro  che  sooo  condacitori  ne*  mali.  Chi  fu  in  Grecia  ftk  m^ 
bile  di  Temisiocle  o  pidi  poteate?  ii  quale  fa  impetadfla 
aeila  battaglia  (1)  che  fu  contro  a'  Persi,  e  diliberd  (S)  i 
Greci  da  servitadine ;  e  poi  per  iavidia  fa  Bbaodita-  e  cm* 
ciato;  il  quale  non  sofferse  la  *Dgiaria  delio  ingralo  paitfy 
la  quale  certo  elli  dovea  sofferire.  Aazi  fieca  il  simigliaala 
Coriolaao  appo  di  ooi  ora  (3)  &  xx  auni :  e  nessuno  si  trovfr  di 
quest!  due  ch'ayease  aiutatore  cootra  la  patria ;  ed 
ciascuno  a'oceise  elli  alesso.  Per  la  qoal  cosa  cotale 
UmeDlo  de'malvagi  noa  h  da  scuaarey  ma  maggionMota  da 
yendicare  (4)  con  degna  pena ;  acci6  che  neuno  peaai  A  as* 
guitare ,  quantnnch'elli  sia  amico ,  quelli  che  muoFe  baltagfti 
contra  la  patria.  La  qual  cosa,  seoondo  ehe  qai  ^  iai omia 
ciata  ad  andare,  non  so  se  ad  alcnno  tempo  interverKk  Vd' 
fetto  del  male.  Ma  io  ho  alirettanta  cura  che  la  RapobhUea 
dopo  la  mia  morto  atea  (5)  bene ,  come  oggi  ho 
che  viyo. 

Qaeat'<i  dunque  la  prima  legge,  che  s'ordioa  4eU'^ 
obadalli  amici  addomandiamo  le  cose  oneste,  a  per 
delli  amici  facciamo  le  cote  oaesle;  e  noa  tardianH>  qwadt 
siaaio  pregati :  aempre  vi  sia  lo  studio  aanza  andaea  riBa^ 
cando,  o  palpaado  (6):  e  rallegrianci  di  dam  cooaigli  yen- 
iieri.  Imperciocchi  molto  yale  neU'amista  •  rantoritada  daK 
amici,  che  confortano  a  bene.  E  quella  s^aggiuaga  (7)  asa 
solamente  ad  aromonire  aperiamante,  aia  eziandio  agEafldaalt 
se  la  cosa  abbisogna.  Ed    a   cui   ella  6  ingiania  aJbbidiaca. 


(1)  Battaglia  per  goerra  lo  asa  aoche  appresso. 

(9)  pier  Ubef'd,  Dellberare  oggi  ha  diyerso  signifleafto. 

(3)  II  tradattore-  ha  commesso  on  errore  di  cronologia.  Cicaroae 
vool  dire  20  anni  inoanxi  di  Tonialoela. 

(4)  Paaire. 
(8)  Slia. 

(6)  iDdagiando. 

(7)  II  lat.  ha.  adhibetUur^  ciod  si  adoperi. 
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Ma  10  odo  d'alqaanli  che  forono  savj  io  Grecia »  a'  qaali 
piacque  eerie  maraviglic  dire,  i  qaali  in  ogni  cosa  fanno 
tencione  e  argomenti*  Intorao  airambtA  dicono  cost :  che 
non  si  debboQO  pigliare  Iroppe  amistadi ,  acci6  che  non  sia 
bisogoo  che  ono  slea  soilicilo  per  molti;  e  che  basti  a  cia- 
scano  soprastare  alle  sue  cose ;  e  impacciarsi  troppo  dcll'ai- 
trui  (1)  h  gravezza.  Aocora  diceano  ch'd  utile  cosa  ad  avere 
le  n.'dine  s)  larghe  nell'amistade ,  che  tu  le  possi  strignere 
e  alleutare  a  tuo  modo.  Anche  dicono  che  capo  (2)  di  bea- 
tamente  vivere  si  &  lasicuri^,  la  quale  noQ  pn6  bene  usare 
Tanimo,  s'etli  s'angoscia  uno  per  Iroppi.  Altri  sono  che  di- 
cono molto  fiii  sconvenevolemenle ,  comMo  ho  detto  poco 
dinanzi,  che  per  cagione  d'aiutorio  e  di  difendimento  (3) 
I'aniistadi  si  richieggiono,  e  non  per  cagione  di  beniyo- 
glienza  c  di  carita.  E  si  avyerrebbe  che  come  ruomo  avesse 
poco  di  prosperiU  e  poco  di  forza,  cos)  massimamento  ri- 
chiederebbe  1'amistade.  E  di  ci6  avferrebbe  che  le  feqami- 
uelle  maggiormente  richiederebbono  ti  aiutorj  deU'aniistade , 
che  li  uomini:  e  i  poveri,  che  i  ricchi;  e  i  miseri,  che 
qoelli  che  sono  lenuti  beati.  Oh  com' 6  chiara  qnella  sapien- 
zia !  i  qoali  mi  paiono  che  lolgano  io  sole  del  mondo ,  che 
vogliono  torre  I'amistade  deila  vita  umana  :  ch6  non  abbiamo 
cosa  aicnna  migliore  nh  piJiallegra  dataci dall*  Iddii  immortal!. 
Quale  &  questa  sicurt^?  ch'^  in  yeriti  sotto  spezie  di  lu- 
singa,  ma  per  la  yeritade  in  molti  luoghi  &  da  rifiutare. 
Imperciocchi  non  i  da  concedere  che  alcuna  onesta  cosa ,  o 
alcuno  onesto  fatto  tu  non  debbi  imprendere,  e  se  1'  hai  im- 
presa  lasciarla ,  acci6  che  tu  non  ne  stei  sollicito ;  anzi  stei 
sicoro  e  posato:  ch^  se  ooi  schiferemo  la  cura  e  la  sollici- 
tudine,   fuggiremo   la  yirtude,  la  quale  bisogno  h  che  con 


(1)  Benissimo  mi  pare  Iradodo    il  latino:  dUenii  nimii  implieari 
moleslum  e$se, 

(2)  PrJDcipio. 

(3)  D'ajulo  e  di 
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Icuna  cura  scncci  le  cose  coDlrarie  a  sd,  c  abbia  to  odio: 
skcome  la  bontade  la  malizia ,  e  la  temperaoza  la  laasoru, 
G  la  fortezzB  la  pigrizia.  Adunque  vedi  che  i  giusti  grande- 
mcnlo  si  doglioDo  delle  cose  nou  giuste,  e  i  forti  dcllc  co- 
so  pigro  e  deboli ,  e  i  temperali  delle  fomicazioni  (1). 
Uuniiue  c  propio  dcU'aiiimo  bene  ordinato  allcgrarsi  delU 
buonc  cose,  c  dolersi  delle  contrarie.  Per  la  qual  cosa  s( 
cade  dolore  Dciranimo  del  savto ,  dcI  quale  vi  cade  in  veri- 
tado,  sc  noi  nan  giadichiamo  e  diciamo  che  E'aiDanitade  ne 
sia  fuori,  che  cagloDO  it  dunque  questa  che  noi  (og)i«ii» 
dalla  vita  I'amisla ,  se  noi  lasciamo  per  grarezza  di  aollict- 
ludine  che  noi  non  la  prendiamo  ?  Or  che  diSereaza  gara, 
toglicfldo  il  movimcnlo  dell'animo  dcll'uomo,  c  la  cura  e  It 
sollicitudinc  cbe  v'6  eotro ,  oon  vo'dirc  tra  uomo  e  beslia, 
mu  tra  I'uomo  e  un  ceppo  o  sasso ,  o  allra  cosa  di  quellt 
gcnorazionc?  non  avr^  sguaglio  (2).  Perci6  non  sodo  coston 
da  udire  i  quali,  vogliono  che  la  virlude  sia  dura  come  ii 
fcrro ;  la  quale  d  iu  molle  cose  e  ancora  neU'aaiista  tenen 
e  arrondcvolc,  che  per  Ii  bcni  dcU'amico  si  si  rallai^a,  e 
per  Ii  scooci  dcH'amico  si  si  rislrigne.  Per  la  qual  cosi 
quella  rancura  (3)  che  I'uonio  ha  a  prenderc  per  I'amico 
Don  (tee  operarc  e  nou  vale  a  torrc  d'csta  vita  I'amistade, 
siccoine  nou  vale  a  lorrc  la  virlu ;  e  non  ii  da  riGulare  ,  perch'ak- 
bia  in  s6  cura  c  moleslia.  Adunque  secondo  che  ho  dettodi 
sopra  ,  quand'allrt  prcnde  I'amislfk  perchfe  alcuna  dimostraaia- 
di  virtu  rilucc  nellaltro  ,  al  quale  s'appicca  I'animo  simigliaat* 
a  qucllo,  e  aggiugnevisi ;  quando  ci6  avvicne,  bisogao  h  cht 
amore  ne  nasca,  e  queslo  cotale  amore  i  da  lenere  caro. 
Qual  cosa  k  piu  scoucia  cho  dileltarsi  in  molte  cose  vano . 
come  in  onore,  in  gloria,  in  fama ,  in  case ,  e  in  vestiments, 
e  in  adornamcnti  di  corpo ;  e  non  dilettarsi  grandemente 
animo  fornito  di  virtu  ,  il  quale  possa  amaro  e  riamare  T  Im- 

(t)  II  lal.  ha:  flagilioiU  modtiloi. 

(S)  Non  ii  sari  dilTerenza. 

[3)  11  lat.  ha :  angor  affliiione ,  lormenlo. 
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perciocchi  Qeona  cosa  ft  pidi  degnt  che  il  gaiiierdone  dellt 
beniyoglieoit  y    e   neoDa  com   ft  piik  allegra  che  li  stadj    e 
ToperazioDi,   che    yicendeydlineDle  li  amici  tra  loro  fanoo. 
Chft  se  noi  aggiagnamo  ancora  qaella   cosa,  la  quale  diril- 
tamente  si  pu6  aggiagnere ,  cioft  che  neiua  coaa  sia  che  cost 
allacci  e  tragga  airamistade   come  la  simiglianza,   saramwi 
concedato  che  yero  sia ;  e  cos)  i  buoni  aineranoo  1  baoni , 
e  proyocheraDQoli  (1)  a  sft  siccomo  congianti  di   prossimiUl 
di  costumiy  e  di  natora.  Imperciocchft  neaoa  cosa  ft  che  pidi 
richieggia  e  arrappi  (2)  le  cose  simili  a  sft  come  la  oatara. 
Per  la  qual  cosa»  Fannio  e  Sceyola,    di  qaesto  in  yerilade 
ho  ferma  opioione,  che  a'baooi  in  tra' baoni  bisogna  la    be- 
niyoglienza  »  la  quale  ft  fontana  dell'amisU  ordiuala  dalla  na- 
tura.  Ma  quella  bonti  e  caritft  medesima  s*appartieae  a'  po- 
poli;  che  non  ft  quella  yirlude  della  beniyoglienia  spietata, 
nft  sanza  gniderdone ,  nft  soperba ;  la  quale  suole  difendere  i 
popoli,   e  loro  disponere  ottimamente ;  la  quale  nol  farebbe 
in  yeritade,  se  le  genii  schifassero  la  cariUi  e  I'amore. 

Ancora  mi  pare  che  coloro  che  si  ficcano  neiramistadi 
per  conlemplaiione  d'utiliiadi  sciolgooo  Tamabilissimo  nodo 
deiramistade.  Imperciocchft  non  diletta  tanto  rapparecchiata 
ulilitade,  come  I'amore  deiramico:  ed  ancora  la  cosa  ft  di- 
letteyole»  che  la  dae  Tamico;  maggiormente  che  per  allra 
cagione,  perchft  dalPamico  ft  yenuta,  massimamente  se  con 
istudio  (3)  ft  yenula.  E  qnesto  non  yoglio  che  ci  sia,  che 
I'amisladi  siano  nsale  e  richieste  per  lo  bisogno.  Ma  imper- 
tanlo  coloro,  ch'ft  (4)  grandemente  di  ricchezza  e  d'abbondanzia , 
e  spezialmenle  di  yirtdi»  la  quale  ae  mollo  d'aiatorio»  non 
abbisognano  riceyerlo  da  allrui,  ma  possonlo  fare»  siano  libe- 
ralissimi   e   beneficentissimi »  e  larghissimi.    Ancora  bon  so 


(1)  II  lat  ha :  odfeifeanl. 

(2)  Tragga  a  sft. 

(3)  II  laL  ha :  eiMn  aaior»  «f  atadJo. 

(4)  In  coi  ft  ee. 
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»'  io  mi  dice  cbc  uopo  i  cbc  li  amici  abbiatia  bisogou 
ak-una  volta.  Ove  sarcltber  ilunque  i  ooslri  stuilj  (1)  rigo- 
reggiati ,  se  Scipione  noii  avc^u  mai  avulo  bisugno  ili  du- 
stro  consigiio,  c  ili  uo)<lra  opera  nu  a  casa,  n&  quaod'egli 
rra  in  osle.  Aduiiquc  I'amislti  nan  spguitava  rutilitade.  ma 
I'utilit^  scguitaval'amistfi.  Aduoque  non.sono(la  udirc  li  uoui- 
ni  stati  in  dilicaniL'nli,  Bulli  vogliono  dispularc  dtiiramislade, 
la  ()uale  elli  non  banno  cunosciula  oii  per  usanza  ab  per  ragiooe. 
Doii  cbi  k  per  la  fedc  dell'  Iddii  e  delli  uornini ,  chc  voglit 
non  ainare  alcuno,  Q^  elli  essere  amalo  da  alcuno,  ed  ey 
sere  fornilo  di  lutln  rabbondaozc,  c  nell'  abbondanze  di  tutle 
lo  losc  stare?  Qucsla  sarebbe  vila  di  tiranni  in  veritado, 
nella  quale  neaoa  fcdc ,  neuna  carita  ,  ncuna  Gdanza  di  sta- 
bile beaivoglieoza  pa6  essere.  Ogai  cosa  hanna  sempre  so- 
spi'lta  e  dubilosa ;  e  non  k  quivi  luogo  d'amisti.  Cbi  &  qaclli 
cb'ami  colui  iti  cui  elli  ba  paura,  o  colui  dal  quale  elli 
pcnsa  easer  teiuulo  ?  Ma  ijuesti  colali  tiranni  sooo  segitilt 
solanieiite  all' iiiGnta  (2)  iiifiao  a  tempo:  ma  s'elli  avviene, 
come  spesse  volte  fa,  cbc  Torse  discaggiano  (3),  allora  s'io- 
teiidc  e  vedcsi  com'elli  sicao  stati  povori  d'amici.  Cb'elli  si 
diec  di  Tarijuinio  che  quando  e'  fu  caccialo  dov6  dire  cbe 
allora  conoscea  egli  chi  gli  era  stato  fulato  amico  ,  e  cbi  no; 
quando  gi^  non  polea  rendorc  grazic  n^  a  quclli  ,  n^  alii 
alLri.  Avvegna  Iddio  lU'io  mi  maraviglio  so  iu  quclla  su- 
perbia  ,  e  importunezza  elli  poleva  avcre  amtco.  E  sccondo 
cb'io  ho  detto,  cosi  mati  coslumi  uon  gli  potcrono  apparec- 
cbiare  veri  aoiici;  c  cosl  le  riccfaezze  dl  niolti  possenti  scac- 
ciano  t'amistJi  fedeli.  linperciocch5  la  venlura  (4)  non  i 
cieca  ella  solaiuente,  ma  spesse  volte  fa  ciechi  coloro,  cui 
ella  abbraccia.  Dunque  quelli    impazzauo  per  altczza  e  per 


(i)  11  nosUa  alTfllto.    Vigoreggialo    i 
e  non  si  Irovi  nel  Vocabolorio. 
{i]  Cou  flimulaiione. 
pj  Per  cadano .  h  inasilalo. 
(4)  l,a  rorluna. 


vocabfllo  bello ,  a 
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coDtumacia ,  e  aeuna  cosa  i:  peggio  a  sofferire  chc  '1  matto 
avventuralo.  E  qucsla  cosu  6  licita  Ji  vedere  in  quelli,  che 
Hoiio  passali  e  slati  nelle  coso  abcrlose ,  ed  ia  costumi,  e 
in  impcrio,  e  signoria,  c  prosperitadi,  esserc  (ramutati,  che 
spregiario  ramisU  vccchie,  e  concedonsi  alle  nuovC'  Ma  qual 
cosa  ii  piu  sloUe  cbe  U  uomini,  che  possono  mollo  in  ab- 
bondanza  e  in  ricchezze  appareccfaiarsi  di  quelle  cose  cbe  si 
possODo  appareccbiare  per  danari  c  fornirseQe ,  come  cavallt, 
fanli ,  nobili  vestimcnti ,  e  vaselli  preziosi;  ma  non  a'appa- 
recchiano  e  foroiscono  dclt'ollima  e  bcllissima  masserizia  (1) 
deila  vita  ,  che  cosl  la  chiamer6,  cio6  delli  amici.  E  quan* 
do  elli  ripongono  I'altre  cose  non  sanno  a  cui  elli  le  si  ra- 
gunino,  nS  per  cui  elli  s'afTaticano,  Tulle  quesle  coUli  cose 
sono  di  chi  puole  vinccre  per  forza  ;  ma  delle  sue  amistadi 
a  ciascuno  uumo  dura  c  certa  e  ferma  possessione.  Ed  au- 
cora  80  quelle  cose,  come  la  riccbezza  e  11  doni  dclla  vcn- 
tura  durino,  ancora  la  vita  soliiiga  e  abbandoaala  d'amici 
non  pu6  esserc  allegra.  Ma  queslo  basli  ora  averc  dctto. 

Ora  sono  da  ordinare  cbe  fini  (2)  sieno  oellamista  e 
quasi  termini  da  essere  guardati  diligenlemente,  dei  qualj 
io  veggio  Ire  scntfnzie  essere  dctlc,  delle  quali  noa  ap- 
pruovo  oeuna.  L'una  si  i  che  'n  quello  mcdesimo  modo 
portiamo  aHczionc  ioconlra  (3)  I'amico,  come  incontro  a  no! 
medesimi.  L'altra  si  k  cbe  la  beoivoglienza  nostra  ia  verso 
)i  amici,  o  la  benivogliuoza  loro  in  verso  di  noi  parimentc 
e  igualmente  risponda.  La  tern  si  6  che  sccondo  che  cia- 
scuQo  si  pregia  sk  medesimo,  colanlo  sia  prcgiato  dallamioo. 
A  ncnna  di  questc  tre  sentenxie  al  postutto  acconscutirft.  E 
quetla  prima  non  ^  vera,  cio6  che  secondo  che  I'uomo  ^ 
aOettuoso  e  animoso  (4)  in  verso  ii,  cosi  sia  ia  verso  I'amico. 


(1)  SnpptUeetiUn. 
(9)  Confiai. 

[3]  Ineonlra  invece  di  wrto  non  ii   ata  ora  In  un  cam  ilmile  a. 
queslo. 

[I]  II  Itl.  ha:  unimoJiw.  Auimoto  oggi  ba  KDfo  dlrerso. 
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Imjtercioccb^  tnotte  cose  sono,  cfae  per  cagione  61  ooi  i 
le  faremiuo,  a  faccianlc  per  cagione  Jeiramico ,  come  pra 
garc  noD  dcgno.  e  riuevere  ila  lui  grado  per  Tainico  :  e 
aocora  lalvoUa  discorreredi  parole  piu  acorbamenle  idcodIi 
altrui,  e  ancora  dc' fatti  piu  fortemenle  ;  le  qua' ci 
sarcbbono  oneste  ue' aoslri  fatti;  e  in  quelli  ileiii  amici  soM 
oQcslissimc.  E  molto  coso  soao  nelle  quali  i  buoni  tion 
le  tueDomano,  e  moUe  ne  Iraggono  delle  8uo  utilitadi 
quelle  dvlli  amici,  o  soO'crano  cbe  sieao  ditralte,  acci6  cb 
li  amici  Tusioo  iunanzi  che  cgliao.  L'allrasuiilenzia  si  6  ch 
defiiiisce  I'amista  con  pari  opere  c  volontadi-  Questa  cosa  h 
iruppo  strcina  e  sollile  a  rccare  ramist4  a  compensarc  i 
rili  delli  aiuici,  accib  che  uguale  sia  la  ragionc  e  'I  coa^ 
puto  di  quello  cb'6  riccvuto  e  dalo.  Ncuna  cosa  pare  ensei 
ricra  piii,  e  piii  larga  cbe  la  vera  amist^ ;  ab  dod  guardart 
cos)  slretlamenle  alle  cose  che  noD  renda  piii  cbe  dod 
cevelle.  Impcrciocchf^  nou  ^  da  lemere,  nk  da  curare  cM 
alcuna  cosa  non  caggia  in  terra  e  qoh  pcrisca ,  o  che  ^ 
che  a  agguagtiauza  non  si  dislribuisca  oelt'amiGl^.  II  ten 
di  quc'lini  e  termiDi  6  molto  cattivo,  cio6  che  chcnle  To 
mo  si  fa  (1)  clU  stesso ,  cotale  sia  fatlo  dalll  amici.  ImpeH 
cioccb^  spcsse  loltc  avvienc  in  akuni  che  o  per  anioio  n 
umilc  ch'^  in  lofo,  ovvero  spcranza  piii  ch'd  a  loro  ma 
cata  in  crcscere  di  loro  veutura,  stanno  piii  spreziati  (^ 
Non  8'apparlicae  all'atnico  cssere  cotale  in  verso  di  < 
cbenle  clli  i  verso  sfe  medesimo ;  ma  maggiormente  (3)  sfortan 
e  faro  cbe  si  svegli  laniiuu  pigro  dell'amico,  o  condw 
in  migliorc  spcranza,  c  coooscimento  (4)  migliore.  L'altf 
fine  dunque  ^  da  ordiuare  nella  vera  amisli:  ma  prim 
glio    isporre    quello    cbe    Scipione    era    usalo  di  riprcndei 

(l)  Si  Htima. 

(9)  II  leeto  ha  :  Saept  cnim  in  quibuidam  aut  anintvt  abjmior 
aul  ipei  amptifieaTidae  fnrtunar  fraelior. 
(3)  Piulloslo. 
(4j  II  lal.  ha  1  eogilationem. 
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grandemente  :  cbe  dicea  che  neana  voce  si  potrebbe  trovtre 
piu  uemica  deU'amistade  e  conira  di  lei ,  ehe  qaella  di  colui 
che  disse ,  ch'elli  si  coniviene-s)  am^re,  che  se  Tuomo  vo- 
Icsse  possa  avere  in  odio  (1).  Hh  non  si  poleva  addacere  a 
credere,  secoodo  che  alqaaoti  pensaoo,  che  fosse  dello  di 
lante  (2)  filosofo,  il  quale  fue  savio  ayoto.  Fuedettodi  al- 
cuQO  bruKo  e  golioso(3),ogiii  checosa  Tolse,  secoiido  il  sao 
podcre ,  trarre  a  saa  senlenzia.  Ma  in  che  modo  potr^  Too- 
iDo  essere  amico  di  colui »  a  cui  eili  penser^  di  polere  es- 
sere  nimico?  Cbe  piil?  dacchft  elli  stark  a  qaella  bada  (4) 
bisogno  fia  ch'elli  pensi  e  disideri  che  spesse  rolte  pecchi 
ramico ,  acci6  che  pidi  cagioni  abbia  a  riprenderlo »  e  a  rom- 
pere  Tainist^ :  e  ue'  buoui  deiramico  ayerit  doglia ,  e  ayranne 
inyidia.  Per  la  qual  cosa  qoesto  ammaestramento «  di  chiun- 
que  elli  fue ,  yalo  per  torre  ramisl^.  Ma  maggiormente  & 
da  comandare  cbe  noi  abbiamo  qaella  diiigeozia  in  prendere 
Tamistadi;  che  pogniamo  mente  che  qoando  noi  ineominciamo 
a  domandare  (5)  alcono »  che  sia  tale  che  noi  noi  possiamo 
avere  in  odio  alcana  yolta.  Ancora  diceya  Scipione,  che  se 
noi  fummo  sventorati  in  prendere  Tamioot  e  non  avemmo 
buona  diligenia  (6),  che  ancora  era  anzi  da  sofferirlo  che 
da  pensare  del  tempo  della  nimistade. 

Ma  io  giodico  cbe  quesli  fini  e  termini  siano  da  usare 
che  quando  i  costnmi  delli  amici  sono  rammendati  (7),  al- 
lora  sia  comunil^  e  riconciliamento  sanza  alcana  eccezione 
intra  loro  d'ogni  cosa ,  e  di  consigli «  e  di  volonladi.  Ancora 
se  per  alcuna  avventura  ayyenisse  cbe  le  yolonladi  delli  amici, 
pognaroo  che  non  siano  slate  giostey  sieno  da  stare,  come 

(1)  II  leslo  ha:  Ua  amare  oportere^  til  ti  aUiiuando  euH  otmnu. 

(2)  Biante  ,  ooo  de'  selle  sapienli. 

(3)  Tradoce  il  lat.  amidliait;  ma  h  parola  inosala. 

(4)  Giacchi  penserk  a  qoello. 

(5)  II  lat.  ha :  til  ii^gtuifujo  aman  ineipenmuB  turn ,  qu0m  aU- 
quando  odi$$e  poaemui, 

(6)  St  mtntif  r^Ueei  in  diUgendo  fki$$emui.  Cost  il  tesia 

(7)  Erocodati. 
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Impercioccfai  molle  coae  sono,  che  per  cagione  di  ooi  odd 
le  faremmo,  e  raecianle  per  cagioDe  deiramiGo,  come  pre- 
gare  noD  degoo,  e  ricevere  da  lui  grado  per  ramico :  ed 
aocora  lalvolta  discorreredi  parole  piii  acerbamenle  incontro 
allrui,  e  aocora  de'fatti  pill  forlemcDle  ;  le  qua' cose  noa 
sarebbono  oneste  oe' nostri  fatti ;  e  in  quelli  delli  amici  sodo 
ODeslissime.  E  molte  cose  sood  nelle  quali  i  buooi  uombi 
le  menomano,  e  molle  ae  traggooo  delle  sue  utiiitadi  per 
quelle  delli  amici,  e  aoETerano  cbe  sieao  ditraLte ,  acci6  che 
li  amici  I'luiBO  umanii  che  eglioo.  L'allraseiilenzia  si  k  chc 
defioMce  I'smiftti  cod  pari  opere  e  volonladi-  Questa  cosa^ 
troppo  »trema  e  soltile  a  recare  rambtk  a  compeasaro  i  me- 
riti  delli  amici,  accid  che  ugaale  sia  la  ragione  e  'I  com- 
pulo  di  qnello  ch'i  ricevulo  e  dalo.  Neuna  cosa  pare  enterc 
ricta  pill,  c  piii  larga  che  la  vera  amisla ;  oh  boq  guardare 
cosl  slrettamcnle  alle  cose  che  nou  renda  piu  che  nou  ri- 
ccvelte.  ImperciocchJ!  non  k  da  (emere,  ok  da  curaro  ihe 
alcuna  cosa  Don  caggia  in  terra  e  non  perisca  ,  o  cbe  piii 
che  a  BgguagUanza  non  si  distrihaigca  neU'atnisU.  I)  Icrio 
di  quc'lini  e  (eriuini  ^  molto  cattivo,  cio6  che  chcDte  Too- 
mo  si  fa  (1)  clli  slesso,  cotale  sia  falto  dalli  amici.  Imp6^ 
ckwcbi  spease  Tolte  avvieoe  in  alcuni  cbe  o  per  animo  piii 
umile  cb'i  io  loro,  ovTero  speranza  piu  ch'fe  a  loro  man- 
cata  m  crescere  di  loro  venlara,  stanoo  piii  sprezzaii  (3). 
Nod  a'appartieoe  all'amico  essere  cotale  io  verso  di  colui 
chente  elli  b  verso  si  medeaimo;  ma  maggiormente  (3)  sfonan 
e  fare  che  si  svegli  I'aBimo  pigro  deli'amico,  o  coodocslo 
in  migliore  speranu.  e  coDosoimcnto  (4)  migliorc.  L'aliro 
&ne  duDqoB  i  da  ordioare  oella  vera  amisl^:  ma  prima  to- 
glio   isporre   qaello    cbe   ScifHone    era    usato  di   riprenden 

(t)  Si  stima. 

(3)  II  leslo  ha  :  Scupe  mint  in  quibwtdam  aul  aiiimtu  abjettior  td, 
out  tpu  ampiifieandat  /Mmui*  firaelior. 

(3)  Pialloalo. 

(4)  II  111.  ha :  wsUatiotum. 
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cfae  la  piccola  pecunia  u  amisl^  picciola  non  puote  muovcre , 
si  si  conoscono  nella  grande.  Se  alconi  si  truovano  che  di- 
cano  che  mettcrc  la  pccunia  ionaazi  alKamislade  sia  soEia 
cosa,  or  ove  trovercm  iioi  coloro  che  li  onori,  i  mogistrati, 
I'imperj,  le  signorie,  le  ricchezzc  non  voglian  innaiiKi  cbe 
ramistadi?  acci6  cho  quando  daM'una  parU  siea  propostc 
queste  cose,  o  daH'allrs  la  forza  dcli'amist^,  noa  prcndano 
inaaozi  quelle  che  ramislade?  Dcbole  d  la  natura  a  spre- 
giare  la  potenzia ;  per  la  quale  avero  s'etli  dc  lasciaDo  Tami- 
stade ,  par  loro  beoe  csserc  scusati ,  dacch^  spregiano  I'ami- 
alade  per  si  grande  cagiono.  Ed  imperci6  avviene  che  le  vere 
amisladi  malagevolmcnte  si  truovauo  in  coloro  cbe  conver- 
sano  (t)  nclli  onori  della  Repubblica.  Impercioccb^  dove 
troverai  tu  colui  cbe  I'onore  deM'amico  mella  innanzi  al 
Biio  ?  Che  ne  diremo?  ma  lascio  andarc  queste  cose.  Ma 
come  pare  grave  c  malagevole  a  tnolti  la  coinpagnia  de'  mi- 
seri  amici?  allc  quali  non  si  truova  di  leggiere  cbi  si  di- 
chini.  Avvegna  cbe  Ennio  filosofo  dica,  cbe  I'amico  certo 
dirittamente  si  vede  nella  cosa  incerla.  Ma  quest!  due  falti 
cioh  levezza  (2)  d'auimo  ed  iiicostaoEa  abbattono  moUi  amici, 
o  che  per  levczza  ncUe  buone  cose  abbaodooano  ,  o  cfae 
per  iDcostanza  ne'mali  abbandonaoo.  Ma  cbi  nell'uua  cosa 
0  cbi  nellaUra  si  manlicnc  fermo  e  costanlc  nell'amislade  , 
cestui  dobbiamo  giudicare  di  rada  (3)  generazione  d'uomini, 
e  poco  racno  cbe  divina. 

II  fermamenlo  della  stabilitade  e  della  coslanEja ,  la 
qnalc  noi  domandiamo  neD'amisti  si  h  la  fede.  Impcrciocchd 
neuDa  cosa  b  islabile  che  non  h  fidata.  E  perci6  a  sceglterc 
per  amicoil  puro  uomo  ecomunalec  consenzicnte,  cio^che  si 
muova  per  quelle  mcdesime  cose  che  Tainico.  ^  diritto  fatto : 
)e  qusli    cose    (atte    perteDgono  a  fede.  E   non  pu6  esserc 


(1)  II  lal.  ha:  vtrtantur. 

(S)  Leggiereiu. 

(3)  Per  ran ,  si  dice  aoche  oggi  fra  'I  popoto. 
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qiiando  interriane  che  siano  in  giudicio  a  rischio  di  persons, 
o  della  fama ,  allora  k  un  poco  da  uscire  della  via  ,  acci6 
che  a\  grande  soizura  dou  seguiti  nell'amico.  E  ijui  ^  a1- 
quanto  da  concedere  perdoDaoza  per  cagionc  deU'amista.  Ma 
noD  &  da  fare  tanto  che  luomonepcrda  la  suaoomiiianza  fra 
le  genti;  chb  la  buoaa  fama  s'acquisla  Del  popolo  per  Ical- 
tadi ;  e  la  beaiTOgUeoza  de*ciUadini  noR  si  vuole  tenere  per 
meiiolaDa  (1)  laucia,  la  quale  acqulstaria  per  lusinghe  e  per 
iafignitnenio  di  parole  i>  sozza  cusa  ;  ma  In  virlude  la  quaVi 
segulla  dali'anore  delte  geiiti  dod  6  da  riliutare. 

Ma  io  speBse  volte  mi  ritorno  a  Scipione,  il  sertuoDa  dd 
quale  tutto  era  sopra  ramislade  ;  e  lameotavau  in  ciii  che  'a 
tutte  le  coge  li  uomini  pareano  essere  pifi  diligenti  che  ia 
quella :  e  ciascuno  pud  dire  quante  capre  e  pecore  egli  ha, 
ma  quanti  amici  elli  abbia  non  pud  dire:  ed  in  Ibrure 
quelle  bestie  banno  li  uomini  corn,  ma  in  iscegUere  li  ■■id 
Bono  negligouli :  n^  dou  ha  I'aomo  bene  i  segni  e  le  note  per 
le  maai  per  le  quali  sappiamo  giudicare  coloro  che  sieno  ido- 
Doi  airamisl^.  Impcrciocch^  sono  da  eieggere  aomiai  fnrmi  e 
gtabili  0  costanli,  della  quale  maniera  c  generaztoae  si  n'i 
gran  dischiesta  (2);  e  a  giudicare  in  ci6  si  b  molto  mala- 
gevole ,  s'altd  aon  praova  in  prima. 

E  ,da  pn>Tare  b)  i  I'amico  in  essa  amisli :  e.  cosl  n 
I'amiBti  ioDaazi  al  giadicare ,  e  toglieti  la  poteosa  del  pra- 
vare.  Adunque  il  savio  bae  a  Fare  cosl ,  ch'elli  aoslenga  I'as- 
salto  della  benivoglieaia,  il  quale  elli  asa  come  si  ralliene 
il  carro ;  e  come  si  rattemperaao  (3)  i  GSfalli  Del  ralteseR 
del  correre,  cosl  si  tdoIc  andare  rallegDeodo  ramisti  intiDe 
che  in  alcuna  parte  staao  provati  i  costumi  delli  amici.  Al- 
Guni  amici  s(»io,  i  qoali  egseodo  iu  piccolo  avere  o  amisU 
picciola   si   si    prnovaoo  com'elli    sono  iievi:  e  aluuni  >om 


(I)  Heiiana  :  il  lal.  mtdtoertim, 
~(t)  PenarJa,  searsiU. 
(S)  81  gnidano. 


leaerc  piit  cari  i  puledri  chc  i  veccfai  cavalli  :  ma  non  £ 
i|uesl3  duLitanza  da  caderc  in  inlelletto  d'uomo.  Impercioc- 
ch^  non  debbuno  csscrc  lu  compagnie  deH'aaiista,  come  del- 
I'altre  cose;  ma  ad  cscmpro  de' vini  piu  vecchi,  cbe  sono 
piu  soavi  chc  i  uuovi.  K  vera  cosa  i>  qaello  proverbio,  cbe 
si  dice,  cbe  raolta  moggia  di  sale  si  vuole  mangiare  iosie- 
me ,  anzi  chc  sia  compiuto  I'oficio  delt'amislfi.  Ma  le  novi- 
tadi ,  pogniamo  cbe  rechino  speranza  ,  siccome  nelle  fratti- 
fero  erbc  quando  'i  fruUo  apparisce  ,  c  quelle  nuovo  ami- 
sladi  nOD  sono  da  riGulare  ;  ma  la  vccchiezza  li  da  conservare 
nel  suo  luogo.  Grande  6  la  forza  della  vccchiezza  e  deU 
Tusanza.  Ancora  ncl  cavallo  modesimo,  cbe  ora  dc  feci  meazio- 
ne,  dandoDc  csempro,  se  neunoallm  impcdimcntu  abbia  o  ma- 
gagna  ,  nessnao  Domo  h  cbti  non  usi  e  cavalli  (1)  pi6  volentieri 
I'usato  cbe  '1  nuovo,  o  cbo  quello  con  cui  elli  non  i)  iiso. 
N6  noo  vale  I'usanza  soiamente  in  quealo  cb'6  animals,  ma 
eziandio  nclle  cose  cbe  non  sonu  animali,  come  sono  loogh! 
montanari  e  salvalichi ,  nc'quaii  siamo  dimorali  lungamcnle 
piu  vi  ci  dilelliamo  cbe  ne' disusati. 

Ma  gran  falto  h  neli'amisladc  che  1  piii  ecceileute  si 
faceia  pari  al  minore.  Spesse  voito  inlervienc  cbe  cccellcuzie 
i,)  sono  in  tra  li  amici .  come  di  Scipione  netia  nostra  com- 
pagnia.  £d  impertauto  non  fu  mai  cb'elli  rolesse  sovrastare 
a  Prilo,  o  a  Rutilio,  o  a  Numimo(2),  o  alii  altri  amici  di 
minore  grado.  Ma  Quinto  Massimo  suo  fratello  nobile  aomo 
non  rcputava  elli  come  pari  di  s^ .  imperciocch'cra  di  mag- 
giore  elade  ,  ma  segaivalo  come  maggiare;  c  tulU  i  snoi  , 
per  quello  cb'elli  potcsse ,  voleva  aggrandire  (-3).  La  qnal 
cosa  ii  da  fare  e  da  seguitarea  ogni  amico ;  cb6  se  atcuno 
avanzamenlo  di  virtil ,  d'ingegno,  e  di  ventura  elli  banno 
acquisLato ,    partania    e    comunicbinla    co'prossiiai   loro:  te 


(1]  Dal  verbo  cavallare  invece  di  eavatettrt. 

(i)  PilO(  Bopilio  e  Uummio. 

(3)  11  lealD :  r«M  ampHortt  voUbaL. 
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Sana  nalt  di  piccola  oazione  (1),  o  se  abbiaao  pareDii  de- 
boli  ovyero  d'animo,  ovvero  di  yenturn ,  accrescano  le  loro 
facultadi ,  e  mettanli  in  onori  e  in  digniladi :  siccorae  si  legge 
nelle  favole  ,  coiik!  di  Paris  (2) ,  che  quando  lungameole  per 
ignoraDzia  di  sua  schiatta ,  o  di  sua  gcnerazione  stcdcra  is 
servnggio.  c  poi  clie  sono  conosciuU  o  ritrovali  per  BgHuoli 
delli  Iddii  o  de're  si  ritcngono  la  cariL^  io  verso  i  paslori 
i  quali  cili  dissero  c  leaiicro  padri  per  moiti  anai.  La  qui 
cosa  molto  raaggiormeDle  h  da  fare  nc'veri  padri,  e  no'certi. 
Allora  si  Irae  grandissimo  il  frutlo  dcllo  'ngegno ,  e  deili 
vertu ,  c  d'ogni  bonlade,  quand'clli  si  conferiscG  oel  prossi' 
mo ,  e  nciratnico-  E  cosi  coidg  quclli  che  sono  maggiori 
ne'congiugnimenti  delTamisl^  si  debbono  ragguagliare  co'mj- 
nori  ,e  cosl  i  piii  bassi  non  si  debbono  dolere  percb6  da'sooi 
amici  sieno  avanzali  d'ingegno ,  o  di  ventura,  o  di  digniU. 
De'  quali  nc  sono  moiti ,  cbc  chi  cbiede  alcuna  cosa  dell'amico 
percbd  non  I' ha:  cd  alcuni  sono  che  rlmprunverano  quello 
che  hanno  dato  c  fatto;  e  raaggiormenle  s'elli  si  pensano 
d'avcrc  di  che  poler  dire  cosa ,  che  inlesamcDtc  (3)  cd  annH 
cbevolmeote ,  c  con  fatica  abbian  falta.  Ma  a  saiiamente 
parlare  ,  odiosa  gencrazione  d  degli  uomini ,  che  rimprove- 
rano  i  licneficj ,  i  quali  dec  ricordare  quellt,  a  cui  son  f alii, 
e  non  gU  dec  ricordare  queiii  che  gU  fece.  Per  la  qual  cosa 
secondo  che  quclii  che  sono  maggiori  si  debbono  soltometlere 
ncli'amisl4,  cosl  debbono  i  minori,  cbe  sono  di  soda,  io- 
nalzare  i  piii  cccellenli  (4).  Sono  ancora  alquanti.  i  quali 
aggravano  ramistadi ,  impcrciocch^  pensano  d'essere  di»prd* 
giali  dalli  amici:  la  qual  cosa  non  addiviene  quasi  se  dod  m 
coloro,  cbe  si  giudicano  cb'elli  sono  da  spregiare :  li  quali' 
sono  da  litrarre  di  qucsla  oppinione  non  solamente  con   pa> 

(1)  Ui  umile  ramiglia. 

(2)  Questa  comparazioue  1'  ba  mcssa  di  sao  il  IradoUore. 
(3]  II  lesto  haofficiou. 

H)  QqI  la  costrazioae    porta   ambigoilA,  percioccti6  i  piu  tceel- 
tnui  b  il  BDggetlo. 
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I  eziaodio  con  buonc  operazioDi.  Tanto  i  da  fare 
B  da  coDferire  a  ciaschedano  quaDio  lu  pQoi  fare  ed  ancora 
quanto  quelli,  cui  lu  aiuli  ed  ami  pu6  sostenore.  Iniper- 
ciocch^  lu  noil  puoi  quanio  to  vDogli;  ed  avvcgna  che  sii 
in  grande  stato,  noii  puoi  conducere  a  graudi  onori  tutli  i 
tiioi  amici;  siccomo  Scipione  polt^  fare  console  Publio  Ku- 
tilio  (1),  ma  non  pol^  fare  codsuIo  Lucio  fralello  di  colui. 
Ancora  pogniamo  che  lu  potcssi  ad  ailrui  dare  e  couferire 
quello  che  tu  volcssi,  si  6  da  vcdere  se  quel  colale  amico 
il  pd6  ricevere  degnamentc.  Al  poslutto  dico  che  Camistadi 
sono  da  giudicarc  nell'etadi  fermc  ,  e  iielli  ingegni  forlificati. 
Che  percb^  I'uomo  abbia  I'amisladi  de'  giovaoi ,  e  I'usaaze 
acquislale  in  cacciare ,  ed  in  uccellare,  e  in  giucare  alia 
palta,  non  la  dee  riputare  a  fermezza  quelli  colali,  che  sono 
amati  per  cosl  fallo  studio.  A  qucsto  tnodo  avvorrcbbe  che 
i  balii  (2) ,  e  le  baiio  richiedcrebbuno  mollo  d'amlstade  a 
coloro,  ch'etli  nulricaro,  per  quella  ragione  :  i  quali  balii 
in  verilade  non  sono  da  scacciare  (3) ,  ma  debbono  cssoro 
amati  in  allro  modo.  E  in  allra  guisa  so  tu  non  guardi 
all'elade  I'amistadi  non  possono  durarc  ferme.  Imperciocch^ 
quando  si  disguagliaao  i  costumi  per  lo  mulare  dell'etade  , 
si  si  disguagliano  li  sludj  di  coloro,  de'qualt  la  dissimi- 
glianza  disparte  (1)  I'amisladi.  N6  per  altra  cagione  che  per 
dissimiglianza  i  buoni  co'malvagj,  e  i  malvagi  co'buoni  non 
possoDo  esscre  amici:  imperciocchS  tra  loro  ha  tanla  dilun- 
ganza  (5)  di  costumi  e  di  alndj  quanta  maggiure  essere 
puote. 

Dirittamentc  si  pu6  comandaro  nelt'amistadi  che  non  vi 
sia  Iroppo  stcmperata  la  benivolenzia  :  per  la  qnal  cosa  spesse 
volte  addi?enga  che  s'impcdiscano  grandi  utililadi  delli  amici. 


(1]  HapilJD. 
I  (2}  II  lal.  faa :  patdagosi. 
(8)  II  lal.  ha ;  negligindi. 
{4}  II  lat.  duiociat. 
(S)  Diflerenza :  oggi  non  k  \i 
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sono  Dali  di  piccola  nasione  (I),  o  se  abbiSDO  pareoli  de- 
boli  ovvero  d'animo,  ovvero  Hi  ventara ,  accreacaoo  le  Ion 
facultadi ,  c  meKanli  in  onori  e  iu  digniladi :  siccomc  si  legge 
oelle  favolc  ,  come  di  Paris  (2) ,  che  ([uando  lungamente  per 
igDoraozia  di  sua  schiatla  ,  o  di  sua  gcnerazionc  steltero  in 
scrvaggio.  c  poi  che  sono  coDosciuli  e  ritrovali  per  (jgliuoli 
delli  Iddii  o  de're  si  ritcngono  la  carilii  io  verso  ■  pastori 
i  ({uali  elli  disscro  c  tcnncro  padri  per  molli  anni.  La  qoal 
cosa  molto  maggiormcate  6  da  fare  ne'vcri  padri,  e  oe'cerli. 
Allora  si  Iraff  grandissinio  il  frutlo  dcllo  'ngegDo  ,  e  della 
verlu,  e  d'ogni  bontade,  quand'elli  si  coofGrisce  ael  prossi- 
mo ,  c  Dell'amico.  E  cos)  como  quclli  che  sono  maggiori 
ne'coDgiugnimenli  deU'amistA  si  dchbono  ragguagliare  co'mi- 
nori ,  e  cos)  i  piu  bassi  non  si  debbono  dolere  perchft  da'sooj 
amici  sieno  avanzali  d'ingegno,  o  di  ventura,  o  di  dignili. 
De'quali  no  sono  molti ,  che  chi  cbiedc  alcuna  cosa  dell'amico 
percb^  non  I' ha:  ed  alcuni  sono  che  rimpruovcrano  quello 
che  hanno  dalo  e  faUo;  e  maggiormenle  s'elli  si  pensano 
d'avere  di  che  poler  dire  cosa,  che  intesHmcnle  (3}  ed  ami- 
chevolmenle ,  e  con  fatica  abbian  fatla.  Ma  a  sanamente 
parlare  ,  odiosa  gencrazione  t:  dcgii  uomini ,  che  rimprove- 
rano  i  hcneiicj ,  i  quali  dec  ricordarc  quelii,  a  cui  son  Tatti, 
e  noR  gli  dee  ricordare  quolli  cbe  gli  fcce.  Per  la  qual  cosa 
secondo  che  quelli  che  sono  maggiori  si  debbono  sotlomcttere 
neU'amislii ,  cosi  debbono  i  minori,  che  sono  di  sollo,  in- 
nalzarc  i  piu  eccellenti  (4).  Sono  ancora  abjuanti,  t  qaali 
aggravano  I'amisladi ,  impercioccb^  pensano  d'essero  dispr&- 
giati  dalli  amici:  la  qual  cosa  non  addiviciie  quasi  se  non  a 
Goloro,  che  si  giudicano  ch'elli  sono  da  spreglarc :  li  quali 
sono  da  rilrarre  di  quesla  oppiaione  non  solamento  con  pa- 

(1)  Di  umile  famiglia. 

(3)  Quesla  comparazione  1*  ha  messa  di  eao  il  Iradnllore. 

(3)  II  [esto  ha  offkioie. 

(4)  Qai  la  coslrazione   porta   arobignilA,  perciocchd  i  ptu  ecetl- 
Unti  b  il  soggello. 
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see  disconlia,  aicch*^  bisogno  di  fare  partimento  deU'aini- 
stade ,  e  doq  seguire.  lo  parlo  ^  secondo  cbe  ora  dissi ,  del- 
Taroisladi  comunali,  non  di  qoelle  de'savj,  cbe  qaelle  non 
fallano.  Sar^  dunque  da  gaardarsi  oel  partire  di  quelle  co* 
tali  amista  cbe  bo  detle,  cbe  non  vi  rimangano  grandi  ni* 
roisladi  ;  cbe  neuna  cosa  6  piu  sozza  cbe  fare  battaglia  e 
guerra  con  colui  •  col  quale  se'  vivato  famigliaraiente.  Se- 
condo cbe  voi  sapete ,  Scipione  per  grazia  e  cagione  di  me 
parlio  daH'aniist^  di  Quinto  Pompeo  per  la  divisione  cb'era 
allotta  nclla  Repabblica ;  ed.  ancora  si  cambid  (1)  da  Mar- 
cello  (2)  cb'era  meco  in  ano  oBcio.  E  I'uno  e  I'altro  fatto 
fece  maturamenle  e  saviamente ,  e  con  aatoritade ,  e  non 
con  acerba  offensione  d'animo.  Per  la  qual  cosa  egli  &  da 
procacctarsi  di  non  fare  dipartimento  d'amistade ,  se  far  si 
puote.  Ma  s*cgli  avviene  alcuna  tale  grande  cagione,  com' bo 
delta,  cfie  nou  solamente  si  convegna  ricoprire  (3)  I'amist^ 
ma  spegneria,  allora  si  &  da  guardare  cbe  le  amisti  non 
rinvertano  (4)  in  gravi  nimistadi^  e  cbe  non  s'ingeneri 
tencioni,  e  parole  villane,  e  snffe.  Le  qaali  cose  s'elle  ad- 
diveognono  in  tal  modo  cbe  si  possano  sofferire  si  'I  dee 
I'uomo  fare :  o  qaesto  onore  &  da  dare  alia  yeccbia  ami- 
stade ;  e  la  colpa  i  da  dare  a  cbi  la  fa ,  e  non  a  colui  cbe 
riceve  la  'ngiuria. 

Di  tatti  questi  cotali  rizj  cbe  bo  detti,  e  sconcia- 
menti  (5) ,  cbe  intervengono  ci  ba  ana  gnardia  ed  una  prov- 
visione  ^  cio&  cbe  noi  oon  cominciamo  troppo  tosto  ad  amare , 
e  non  amiamo  i  non  degni.  Ma  i  degni  dell'amistade  son 
coloro    ne'quali  6   nella  loro  persona  medesima  la  cagione 


(1)  Si  aliend :  II  teste  ha  aUenalm  e«(. 

(2)  U  teste  ha  Metello :  e  infatti  Lelio  fo  coliega  di  Metello  oel  col- 
legio  degli  Aagari. 

(3)  11  laL  ha :  Mlinelae*  ttieoprire  6  metafora  presa  dal  fooco  cbe 
si  ricaopre  eon  la  eenere ,  pereh^  si  eonserri. 

(4)  SI  eangino. 

(5)  Inecmmodorum. 


$ 
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per  la  quale  dcbbono  essere  amali.  Ma  questa  geaeraiioM 
6  molto  raila ;  ed  ia  veritado  tulte  I'otlime  cose  sono  nif, 
c  neuna  coss  ^  piil  malagevole  cbe  Irovare  cosa  cbe  sii 
perfetta  da  ogni  laio  iiclla  sua  generazione.  Ma  moUi  sono, 
i  quali  not)  coooscono  Dclle  cose  umane  alcuaa  cosa  £ 
bene,  e  noo  giudicano  bene  sc  dod  quelle,  ond'elli  traggons 
frallo  :  e  delli  amici  fanno  come  dellc  pecore,  cbe  amaH 
pur  colofo  grandementc ,  delle  quali  sporano  di  polcrae  tram 
gran  fruUo.  Quelli  che  amano  in  questo  modo,  ciojt  per 
utilitade  ,  lasciano  quella  bellissima  c  naturalc  amistade ,  li 
quale  ^  richicsta  per  s&  medcsiina  e  per  cagiooc  di  lei:  i 
non  prcndono  esempro  di  s6  stessi  in  qucsla  cotale  amista- 
de; cb^  dascuno  uomo  ama  s^  medesimo  non  per  alcnoi 
utilitade  a  frulto,  cbe  speri  di  trarre  da  sis  stcsso ,  ma  per- 
cbd  ciascuno  ba  caro  s6  medesimo.  E  se  tu  non  Irasportl 
questo  medesimo  modo  neU'amico,  il  quale  tu  dei  aman 
come  te  mcdosima  e  a  tuo  esempro  ,  non  sarai  vero  amt- 
Go  (1).  Impercioccb^ '1  verace  luo  amico  6  quelli  cbe  i  un  allro 
le  medesimo.  Chit  questo  apparisce  oelle  bcstie,  uelli  ac- 
celli ,  e  ne' pesci ,  e  nclle  saivalicbe  cicogac  (2),  e  Delia 
Here,  ch'clle  in  prima  aiuatio  sh  medesime,  e  quesia  i  na- 
tura  ill  ogni  animalc,  e  poi  ricbieggiono  c  dcsiderano  d'ac- 
compagnarsi  alii  animali  dl  sua  gcDeraiioDO.  E  questo  fanu 
con  disiilcrio,  e  cod  una  simiglianza  d'amore  umano.  Quanto 
maggiormcnte  dee  intervcnire  nelluomo  per  la  natura  cb'elH 
ami  s^  medesimo ,  o  ancbe  altrui ;  e  a  quesli  allrui  cbe  raDimo 
suo  si  mescoli  con  quello  di  colui ,  siccb^  clli  si  faccia  CODW 
di  due  uuo. 

Ma  elli  sono  molti.i  quali  non  voglio  dire  mattamente, 
ma  eziandio  pcrversamente  si  portano ,  e  vogliono  avcre 


(1)  Qai  6  inlerprelato  piil  che  Iradolto  il  legto  ii  quale  ha  :  Qucd 
niti  idem  in  amicitiam  irantferalxtr,  verui  amieut  nunquom  reptritlur. 

(a)  CoBl  ha  tradotto  eicoribui ,  Torse  percb6  il  leslo  del  tradudora 
aveva  eiemii$. 
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amico ,  chcnle  elli  non  possono  essere :  e  quello  ch'elli  non 
dkaao  alii  altri  si  iL  disiderano  da  altrui.  Ouoque  la  dirilta 
cosa  si  k  cho  I'uomo  sia  buono ,  o  acqtiisli  I'allro  stiuigliante 
a  )ui.  loquelli  coLali.sccondo  che  ia  qua  dietro  abbiamo  delto, 
si  puole  confermare  la  fermezza  dciraini3t<idc;quaDdo  ti  uomini, 
che  souo  congiuDti  di  beoivolenza,  signoreggiano  allu  cupt- 
digie ,  alie  quali  li  allrt  uomini  servono;  ed  ancora  si  ral- 
logreraDDO  d'aggtiagManza  c  di  giustizia :  cd  ogoi  cosa  ri- 
cGverik  I'lmo  per  I'altro:  n6  ooa  richiudera  I'uno  per  I'allro 
cosa  se  noD  dirilta  cd  oncsla :  ed  ancora  non  solamcnle  si 
seguileraDno  ed  ameranno  iiisicme,  ma  cziandio  s'avranno 
iu  reverenzia,  e  ragguarderannosi  con  oacsla  vergogna  ;  la 
quale  chi  la  toglie  dalt'amistado  si  le  toglie  il  sdo  ador- 
iiBmeDto. 

AduDque  6  mortale  errorc  ia  coloro  che  pensano  cbe 
sia  licilo  Dcli'ainistado  di  richicderc  ogn!  cosa  di  pcccato.e 
di  lussuria.  L'amisla  si  6  aiulatricc  dellc  virtudi  data  dalla 
natura,  non  per  compagnia  de'vizj:  acciocchf;  la  virludo 
solioga  quando  non  potcsse  pervcnirc  a  sommu  cose,  si  vi 
perveuga  accompagnala  c  congiunla  coU'allrui  amisla.  La 
quale  compagnia  d'amislit  se  ella  6 ,  o  fu  ,  o  dec  esserc  in 
tra  alquaiiti ,  i-  da  avcre  oltimo  e  beatissimo  seguitamcDlo 
al  sommo  bene  dcUa  nalura.  Quesla  ^  quella  amist^ , 
nella  quale  dee  csscrc  compagnia  (I) ;  e  nella  quale  dcono 
essere  tulle  le  cose, che  si  ricbieggiono  agli  uomini  cio6  odg- 
ith,  gloria,  tranquillita  d'animo,  c  Iclizia  ;  accioccbd ,  quando 
qucste  cose  sono,  sio  la  vita  beata ;  c  sanza  questo  non  pu6 
CBScro.  Lcqualicose,  cbe  sono  grandissime  e  ottimc,  se  noi 
le  vogliamo  acquistare  dobbiamo  adoperarc  nella  virtii ;  sanza 
la  quale  ni  amist^ ,  n^  allracosa  buona  possiamo  acquistare- 
E  chi  abbandonala  virlu  ,quand'cl[i  si  pensano  averc  amici , 
cllino  sentono  cbe  clli  hanno  avere  crrato  ,  quand'alcuoo  grave 

(I)  II  teslo  cosi  dice  :  Bate  e$l,  inquam  .  toeirlat ,  in  qua  unniiii 
I'lUHNl,  qwu  pulanl  hminti  tTpelrnda. 
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per  la  qotla  debbono  essere  amati.  Ha  questa  geaerazioDe 
h  moUo  rada ;  ed  m  veritade  tntte  t'ottime  cose  sooo  rade; 
e  neana  com  h  piit  malsgevole  che  trovare  cosa  che  sia 
perfetta  da  ogni  Ulo  neila  sua  genenzione.  Ma  molti  sodo, 
i  quali  noQ  coaoscono  oeUe  cose  nmane  alcuua  cosa  di 
bene,  e  dod  giudicano  bene  se  dod  qaelle,  ond'elli  traggooo 
{rotto :  e  delli  amici  fanoo  come  dellc  pecore ,  cbe  amaDO 
par  ooloro  grandemeDte ,  delle  qnali  sperano  di  poteme  tram 
gran  frotlo.  Qaelli  che  amano  in  qnesto  modo,  eioi  per 
utilitade ,  laaciano  qaelta  betlissinia  e  nalarale  amisUde,  b 
qnate  k  ricfaiesta  per  b6  medesitaa  e  per  cagione  di  let:  e 
DOD  prendono  egempro  di  aft  stessi  in  qaesta  cotale  SBiiiU- 
de ;  chi  ciascuDO  uomo  ama  Bi  roedesimo  non  per  alcim 
utilitade  o  frulto,  che  speri  di  trarre  da  b^  slesso ,  ma  per 
chi  ciascuno  ha  caro  s6  medesimo.  E  se  la  qod  tnqnrii 
questo  mcdGsimo  modo  ncll'amico,  il  quale  la  dei  anine 
come  le  medcsimo  e  a  tuo  egempro ,  uon  sarai  two  ani- 
co(l).  Impcrcioccb^ 'I  Teracetao  amico^qaelliche  6  nn  aUn 
te  medcsimo.  Cb^  questo  apparisce  nelle  beatie,  nelli  nc- 
ccHi ,  e  ne' pesci ,  e  nelle  salvatiche  cicogne  (2),  e  ndla 
fiere ,  ch'elle  in  prima  amano  s6  medesime,  e  qaeala  i  u- 
tura  in  ogni  animalc,  e  poi  richieggiono  e  desiderano  d'ic- 
compagDarsi  alii  animali  di  sua  generaiioae.  E  qnesto  Cum 
con  disiderio,  e  con  ana  Bimiglianza  d'amore  nmaao.  Qaaota 
ma^iormenle  dee  intervenire  neH'aomo  per  la  natara  eh'elH 
ami  sd  medesimo ,  e  anche  altrai ;  e  a  qnesti  allmi  cfae  raniM 
«ao  si  mescoU  con  qnello  di  coloi ,  sicchft  elli  u  faccia  coat 
di  due  nao. 

Ha  elli  sooo  molti ,  i  quali  non  voglio  dire  mattamente, 
ma  eiiandio  perTersamenie  si  porlano ,  e  fogliono  arere  talc 


(<]  Qui  4  inlerpretalo  pid  che  Iradollo  il  lesto  il  quale  ha :  Qui 

tiiti  idtm  in  mUeiliam  Iraiii/'arahir,  twiu  omieut  nunquam  riperuAtr. 

{»)  Co«l  ha  tradotto  eieorOmi ,   fort^  percbA  il  loMo  M  tradalfm 
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sentODO  cbe  la  vita  noD  vale   uolla  saoza  ramtstat  s'elli  in 
alcuoa  parte  vogliono  vivere  fraDcamenle  (1). 

L'amislade  CDtra  non  so  per  cbe  modo  nolle  vile  degli 
uooiiiii ;  e  non  lascia  alcana  etade  ch*ella  non  ricerchi;  e 
participa  in  tntte  Tetadi.  Ed  ancora  piu  ,  cbe  se  alcnuo 
fosse  di  tanta  asprezza  e  si  straniero  dalla  natura  umana  > 
cb*elli  fugga  la  compagnia  delli  uomini  ed  abbila  in  odio» 
cbente  si  dice  cbe  fue  ad  Alene  Timone ,  non  so  da  cni  io 
me  Tebbiy  non  potrebbe  questi  sofferire  cbelii  non  acquisli 
alcuno ,  appo  del  quale  elli  non  getti  fuori  il  velcno  del- 
i'acerbezza  sua.  E  questo  maggiormente  si  potrebbe  giudi- 
caro  s'elii  addivenisse  una  cosi  fatta  cosa ,  cbe  Iddio  logliesse 
Tuomo,  e  metlesselo  in  uno  diserlo,  e  quivi  gli  desse  ab^ 
bondanzia  e  copia  di  tutte  le  cose,  le  quali  la  natura  disi- 
dera ,  e  togUessegli  solamenie  il  potero  vedere  uomo.  Non 
sarebbe  veruno  si  duro  cbe  quella  vita  potesse  sostcnere:  e 
I'essere  solo  gli  torrebbe  il  frutto  di  tutte  ie  i:oncupiscenzie 
e  diletti.  Vera  cosa  6*  dunque  quella  la  quale  io  udii  ram- 
memorare  a*nostri  anticbi,  la  quale ,  secondo  cb'io  estimo,  era 
usata  di  dire  da  Taratino  Archita  (2),  e  quelli  I'aveano  udila 
dire  ad  altri  piii  anticbi,  la  quale  h  questa ;  chi  se  alcuno 
salisse  in  cielo,  e  vedesse  tutla  la  natura  del  roondo,  e  la 
rilonditii  (3)  delle  spere  ;e  la  bellezza  delle  stelle ,  e  tutte  quelle 
maravigliose  cose,  le  quali  sarebbono  allegrissiine ,  non  li 
darebbero  soavitade ,  ni  bene  se  ne  contenterebbe ,  s'elli  non 
avcsse  alcuno  a  cui  elli  il  ridicesse  e  raccontasse  quelle  cose. 
£  cosi  la  natura  non  ama  tlcuna  cosa  solinga  »  e  sempre 
si  disidera  d'appicckre  ad  alcuna  cosa,  siccome  ad  un  suo 
aiutorio;  la  qual  cosa  i  dolcissima  neiramico.  Ma  coucio- 
siacosacb^  la  natura  ci  cbiarisca  e  dea  ad  intenderc  per  co- 


(1)  II  teste  ha  UbindUer. 

(2)  Archita  TarentiDo ,  filosofo  pitagorieo  che  visse  a'  tempi  di 
Plalone. 

(3)  11  lat.  ha :  pulchritudinem  tidtntm  solameDte. 
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tanti  segnali  di  quetio  ch'ella  ruole ,  e  di  qaello  cb'ella  di- 
siJeri,  ina  ddi  assordiamo  noti  so  in  che  modo,  e  qaelh 
cose  ch'ella  ci  ammoniscc  non  udiamo.  E  questo  k  penni 
ch'd  s)  svarialo  e  vilupposo  (1)  I'uso  deH'amisla ,  e  ntolle 
cagioni  nascono  di  scapizioni  c  d'oQenstoni ,  Ic  qtialj  s'ap^ 
parlerrebbe  al  savio  di  torle  via  e  di  sofTerirlc  (2).  E  qaefU 
colale  oiTensioiie  6  da  lerare  via,  ac€i6  chc  la  fede  e  il  beui 
dellamista  si  ritenga.  E  molte  cose  si  convienc  soQerire  ira 
gli  amici ,  imperciocch^  talvolta  abbisognano  amtDonimeali 
che  faccia  I'uno  amico  aU'aitro,  e  lalvoUa  dure  ripreosionii 
e  luUc  queste  cose  sono  da  solTerire  amichevolmente ,  cob- 
ciosiacosach^  si  facciano  per  bcoivolenzia.  Ma  non  so  in  chft 
modo  si  sia  vcro  quelto  che  que)  mio  dimeslico  e  famiglia- 
re,  cio6  Terenzio  ,  disss  in  un  libro  (3)  cbesichiama  Andril 
che  dtsse:  la  tusinga  (i)  partorisce  amici,  e  la  verity  par> 
torisce  odio.  Duaque  molesta  cosa  6  la  veritti ,  se  ne  Duce 
odio  di  lei ,  il  quale  odio  ^  veleno  dGU'amisli ;  ma  la  la> 
singa  6  ancor  piii  molesta  cosa  che  solTera  i  Talli  e  peccati  i 
e  lascia  straboccare  I'amico  nc'  vizj.  Graudissima  colpa  i  i\ 
colui ,  il  quale  spregia  la  veriU ;  e  cade  in  inganuo  per  la- 
singamento.  In  tutle  queste  cose  cosi  fade  si  6  da  aven 
ragione  e  diligenzia ;  impriluamente  cbe  I'animonimeoto  aia 
sanza  agre  parole,  e  poscia  ilriprendimentosiasania  zuCTe  (5). 
II  lusingare  ,  che  fue  parola  di  Terenzio  e  volenlien  I'di 
siii  adornamenlo  di  parole;  ma  'I  lusingamenlo  ondo  i  rt^ 
si  nutricano'sia  tolto  via.  Impcrcioccb^  la  Insinga  non  so- 
lamenle  sla  male  ad  amico,  ma  ancora  a  ciascuno  prodnO' 
mo' (6).  In  altra  guisa  b  da  vivere  con  liranno  cbe   ama  il 

[i;  II  lal.  ha  :  mtillipkx. 

(!)  II  lesto  dice  :  quat  fum  evitari,  turn  tttvart  lum  ferre  tapitt 
tit  Ml. 

(3)  La  commeJia  che  ha  per  lilolo  t'AndriB. 
(t)  II  lal.  ha :  obsequium. 
(ft)  II  lat.  ha  :  eonfitmelia, 
(fl)  II  lal.  ha :  libfTo. 
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lusingatc ,  e  iu  allra  guis»  6  da  vivcrc  collamico.  Ma  co- 
lai  cLc  ha  chiuso  I'orecchie  alia  vcriU  chc  iion  la  possa  udire 
daU'acnico  ,  i:  da  disperarc  deila  sua  salute:  cli' ^.  manifesto 
il  proverbio  (1)  di  Cato,  che  sono  tnolti  ch' 6  meglio  loro 
ad  avcre  acerhi  nimici ,  che  quelJi  t  (juali  paiuno  loro  doici 
amici,  c  seguilinogli  id  lusinglic.  Impcrciuccli^iDemici  spcsse 
volte  ne  dicono  la  vcril^ ,  ma  i  lusinglievoli  amici  noii  la 
dicono.  E  qnclla  cosa  6,  ib'k  mollu  sconcia,  ihe  (juelli  chc 
SODO  ammonili  sc  ne  tengono  gravati ,  c  nol  ricovono  ma  ricevo- 
no  la  lusiaga  qaelladlcheelli  ai  dovrcbbcr  guardarc. 'C  non  si 
peulono  s'elli  banno  faltalo ;  anzi  sc  ne  sono  corrcKi  dallamico  sc 
oe  gravario :  conciosiacosacb^  dovrcbber  fare  lo  Lonlrario, 
cioe  dolcrsi  del  fallo  ,  c  rallegrarsi  dt:l  correggimenlo.  Che 
secondo  che  6  propia  cosa  della  vera  aniist^  ammooire  cd 
essere  ammoniti  ,  e  rammonimeulo  fare  diiibcratamente  (2) 
ma  non  villanamenlo  ,  c  I'csscrc  ammonito  si  dee  ricevere  pa- 
lienlcmGnte,  c  oon  conlastaudo;  cosl  <^  da  Icnere  e  da  giu- 
dicare  dell'amisladi ,  chc  la  lusinga  c  fallacia  e  componi- 
mcnto  di  parole  (3).  E  molli  altri  nomi  si  potrebbcr  dare 
a  questo  vizio,  il  quale  avvieno  agli  uoniini  van!  c  fallaci, 
cbe  ogni  cosa  favcllaoo  secondo  la  goloslt^ ,  e  favcllano  a 
volonlade  .  ma  nop  a  vcritade.  Ma  conciosiacosach^  ogni  in- 
fignimento  e  simulazione  dcUc  cose  sia  viziosa,  impcrciocch^ 
toglie  il  discemimento  del  vero ,  cd  avoltera  (4)  la  vurila  . 
maggiormenic  conlasla  allamista  :  iinpcrciocch^  loglic  la  vo- 
riU.santa  la  quale  il  nomcdeH'amist^  Don  pu6  valerc.  E  con- 
ciosiacosach^  la  forza  dell'amistil  sicontcnga  inci6che  di  piii 
anirai  se  ne  fa  qua^i  nno ,  come  si  polrit  fare  cii)  nel  lusingbicre  ? 
conciosiacosacbd  il  suo  animo  medesimo  cbe  feuno.semprcd 


(t)  II  <lello. 

(3)  q  lal.  ha  libne. 

(3)  Ai$«ntalionem  il  lal. 
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iBDli  segoafi  ili  quello  ch'ella  vuotc,  e  di  qaello  cb'ella  di- 
Bideri,  ma  noi  assordiamo  noii  so  in  che  modo ,  e  quelle 
case  ch'ella  ci  ammonisce  rod  udJamo.  E  questo  k  perciA 
ch'^  si  svariato  e  vilupposo  (1)  I'uso  deil'amisla  ,  e  molle 
cagioni  nascooo  di  sospizioni  e  d'oBensioni ,  ie  quali  s'ap- 
partcrrebbe  al  savio  di  torle  via  e  di  soCTcrirlc  (2).  E  qaelU 
cotale  oBcDsione  6  da  lerare  via,  accid  cbc  la  fede  e  il  beae 
dell'amista  si  rilenga.  E  molle  cose  si  convienc  sofferire  tri 
gli  amici ,  imperciocchd  lalvolta  abbisognano  ammonimeDii 
che  faccia  ('000  amico  all'altro,  e  lalvoUa  dure  riprensioni, 
e  luttc  queste  cose  sodo  da  sotTerire  amicbevolmeote ,  con- 
ciosiacosach6  si  facciano  per  bcnivolenzia.  Ma  non  so  in  che 
modo  si  sia  vero  quello  che  quel  mio  dimeslico  e  famiglia- 
re,  cio^  Tercnjtio,  disse  in  ud  libro  (3)  chesichiama  Andm 
che  disse:  la  lusiiiga  (4)  partorisce  amici,  e  la  veritci  par- 
torisce  odio.  Dunque  motesta  cosa  it  la  verity ,  se  ne  oasce 
odio  di  lei,  il  quale  odio  ^  rcleoo  deH'amisli ;  ma  la  lo- 
singa  d  ancor  plii  molesia  cosa  che  sofTera  i  falli  c  peccali , 
e  lascia  slraboccare  I'amico  ne'  vizj.  Graudissima  colpa  i  in 
colni ,  il  quale  spregia  la  verity ;  e  cade  in  inganno  per  la- 
singamento.  Id  tulle  queste  cose  cosi  Tatte  si  £  da  avere 
ragione  e  diligenzia ;  impritnamente  che  I'ammoDimento  sit 
saoza  agrc  parole,  e  poscia  ilriprendimeatosia  sanza  zufle(5)- 
II  tusiugare  ,  che  fue  parola  di  Terenzio  e  voleoticri  I'mo, 
si  ^  adoraamento  di  parole;  ma  'I  lusiogamento  onde  i  riij 
si  nutricano'sia  tolto  via.  Imperciocch^  la  lusinga  non  so- 
lamente  sta  male  ad  omico,  ma  aurora  a  ciascano  prodao- 
iiio~(6).  In  altra  guisa  k  da  vivere  con  tiranno  cbe   ama  il 

[i]  11  tal.  ha:  muliipkx. 

(2)  II  lesto  dice :  qua*  lum  evilare,  turn  elevare  turn  ferre  (aptn- 
.  tit  Ml. 

(3)  La  commedia  che  ha  per  litolo  I'Andrta. 

(4)  II  la(.  ha :  obuquium. 
(0)  II  lal.  ha  :  contumetia. 
(8)  lllal.  ha:I>b«ro. 
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ricorda  quando  Quinto  Massimo  l'rat«ltodi  Scipionc  ,  c  Lucio 
Marzio  (I)  crano  con»oli ,  com'elli  parea  popolarc  quclla  It^gc 
cIietrov6Lucino(2)  Crasso  dc' saicrduli,  che  dava  relcziooi  . 
de'sacerdoli  e  dc' tcmpli  collegiali  a  bcncficio  del  popoto;ed 
ordiob  col  popolo  di  Tarucerii  suoi  virsio  vendercccic  orazioni 
vcrsiiicalc ,  ma  la  religinnu  dcUi  Iddii  iramortali  $)  vincca  ,  c  noi 
aoperavaino  in  ijuclla  difcnsionc.  E  qucsto  fatto  fu  quand'io 
era  prcloro,  cinque  anni  innanzi  ch' io  fossi  consolo.  Avvogna 
che  quclla  causa  si  difeso  piu  per  la  cosa  e  per  la  ragionc  . 
cbe  per  allra  autoriladc.  Aduiiquc  su  intra  li  scggi,  doi 
nella  mollitudiuc  ,  dove  ha  grande  luogo  usarc  cose  simu- 
late ed  accecature  (3),  si  vi  vale  talora  il  vero  quand'egU 
h  diraoslrato  e  dichiarato.  che  dee  fare  dunque  aeU'amisla- 
de,  che  lulta  si  cbina  (4)  in  sulla  vcritade?  nclla  qaalo , 
secoado  rbo  si  dice  ncl  provcrbio,  se  tu  non  vcdi  il  petto 
a  per  to ,  o  non  mostri  il  luo  aperlo,  neuna  cosa  abbi  Tidata . 
c  neuna  ablii  approrala.  B  non  si  puotc  amare  in  vcrit^,  ah 
essere  umalo  se  (u  non  sai  qucllii  si  fa  per  Tamico.  Ma  qtio- 
sta  colale  lusinga.  la  quale  ho  delta  di  sopra ,  avvcgna  che 
sia  mortalc,  non  po6  nuocere  so  oon  a  colui  che  la  ricere 
e  dilcttavisi.  Ma  cos)  intcrviene  che  quelli  spczialmenlc  porge  gli 
orccchisuoi  a'lusingUieri  qnolli  (5)ch'fe  lusingalorcdisferaede- 
simo ,  c  dileltasi  in  sua  loda  :  avvegnach^  la  virlude  sua  amante 
di  si  roedesinia  :  raa  ella  conusce  sd  stessa  oltiinamcnte  ed 
intende  com'ella  6  amabilc.  Ma  io  non  parlo  delta  virtude , 
ma  delta  opinione  della  virtude,  e  di  quelli  cbe  la  si  credc 
avere    (6),    Ma    veramente    elli    non    sono    tanti    quelli    che 


(1)  11  lat.  ba  Maneitto.  L.  Ostilio  UancJno  Tu  consolo  insieme  eoi 
Q.  Fdliio  Hassimo  {'anon  <li  Roma  008. 

^(a)  C.  Licinio  trihunn  deilH  plebc. 
^S)  II  )a(.  ha  :  in  ^ua  rebu*  /ielw   «(  adumbraiu  loci  plurimum  cti. 
ft]  II  lal.  ha  ptrptndiiur. 
fS)  Qaeslu  [ironorne  6  superlluo. 

(d)  II  (esto  hii  ■■   E</o  aulcm  non  dt  viHalr  nunc  In^uor  ,  ted  ilt  »if 
IhHi  opinion* , 


d 
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vario,  si^mprc  6miitcvolee  doppio.  QualcosapuA  csscrc  alcana 
cosl  pieghcvole  c  torligliosacsviala.comc  I'animo  di  coluicbe 
sirivolgc  mm  solamcnto  all'altrui  aenno  e  voloat^.maeziaa- 
dio  al  vijllo  cj  al  cenno?  Niegalo  alcuno  ?  mairid  :  dicelo 
alcuno?  dicolo  io.  Poscia ,  come  dice  Terenzio  ,  io  comandat 
che  ugni  cosa  mi  fosse  fatta  a  tasinghe  ;  e  parlava  oella 
persona  di  Guatone  (1),  la  quale  gcnerazione  d'amistd  h  di 
IcvcEza,  o  non  di  vera  atnislado  (2).  Ma  raalti  ce  n'ba  di 
quelli  chc  soiio  simili  a  Gnatone ;  chc  6  ancora  piu  scoacio 
cho  soDo  in  luogo  di  dignild ,  c  per  ventura,  e  per  Faioa 
grandi ;  c  la  lusioga  di  quesli  colali  ^  piu  grave ,  conciosis- 
cosachi)  rantorili^  e  I'altezza  cade  in  vanitaile.  Ma  e'  si  puolo 
t>ene  disccraere  o  conoscere  il  lusiiiglievulo  amico  dal  vera 
I'hi  v'  ha  buoDa  diligcazia  ,  siccome  b  dell'altrc  cose,  che 
soDo  oscurate  c  simulate ,  che  si  digcernono  dallo  chiare  e 
dalle  vere.  La  moltiludine  e  la  lorba,  la  quale  raguoata  di 
molli  conlieae  in  sf^  gran  quantilil  di  stolti,  e  per  amorc  di 
ci6  suole  giudicare  chc  didercnzia  sia  intra  il  popolare,  ciod 
lusingbicre  e  il  lievc  ciltadino,  c  il  coostanle  c  fcrmo  ed 
aulentico  (.3).  Le  quali  lusiaghc  Gaio  Papirio  consolo  mcltea  ort 
ncgli  orccchi  del  popolo,  conciosiacosachd  rapportasse  (4) 
la  loggc  di  rtfare  i  tribuni  del  popolo.  Ma  noi  disconfortaiii- 
mo  di  ci6  fare,  c  conlastammo.  Ma  nun  voglio  di  me  direi 
ma  di  Scijiionc  dir6  piu  videntieri.  O  Iddii  immortal!!  qnanUi 
fuc  a  cului  pcnsala  senlcnzia ,  e  quanta  mai^st^  in  sua  dice- 
rial  chc  ben  parca  duca  del  popolo  di  Roma,  c  non  com- 
pagno  G  ciUailino.  Ma  voi  vi  fostc  .  ed  avete  quella  dicerii 
per  le  maiii.  Adunque  s\  n'avvcnnc  che  la  legge  di  quel  In- 
singhiere,  cho  parea  in  favore  del  popolo,  per  Io  detlo  dat 
pnpolo  medesimo    fu  tulla  via-  Ed  ancora  dird  dime:  clliri 

(1}  Gnalone  6  un  personaggio  dell'£iinucu  Commedia  di  Tereniio. 

(3)  11  lat.  ha  :  Quod  atniti  geniu  adhibere.  omxino  leviUUit  tit. 

(3)  Graeem. 

li)  Quatido  proponcva  la  ieggc. 
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ricortia  quando  Quinlo  AlaBNimofralcllodi  Scipione ,  c  Lucio 
Marzio  (1)  craoo  coDSoli ,  com'elli  patea  popolarc  quclla  leggo 
che  trov6Lucino(2)  Crasso  dc' aaicnlotl ,  che  dava  ('(.-lezioni  • 
de'sacerdotie  de' tcmpli  coUcgiati  a  bcnclicio  del  popolo;ed 
ordiii6  col  popolo  di  farecerli  suoi  vorsi  e  vendercccic  oratiooi 
versiUcalc  ,  ma  la  religione  dclli  Iddii  immortali  s'l  vincca  ,  c  noi 
aoperavauo  in  quclla  difensiono.  E  questo  Tatlo  fu  quand'io 
era  prctorc,  cinque  anni  innanzi  cb'io  fossi  consolo.  Avvc^a 
che  quella  causa  si  difesc  piii  per  la  cosa  e  per  la  ragione  . 
che  per  altra  autorilade.  Aduiiquc  se  intra  li  scggi,  cio^ 
Delia  moltiludiae  ,  dove  ba  grandc  luogo  usarc  cose  simu- 
lale  ed  accecaturc  (:)),  s)  vi  vale  talora  il  vero  quand'cgli 
k  dimostrato  c  dichiarato,  cbc  dee  fare  dunque  neH'amisla- 
de,  che  tutla  si  china  (4)  in  sulla  veritade?  nella  quale  , 
secondo  cho  si  dice  nel  provcrbio,  sc  tu  non  vedi  il  petto 
aperto  ,  c  rod  moslri  il  luo  aperlo,  ncuaa  cosa  abbi  fidata . 
c  ncuna  abhi  approTdta.  E  non  si  puolc  amare  in  verity,  ni 
essere  amato  se  tu  non  sai  qucUn  si  fa  per  I'amico.  Ma  que- 
sta  cotale  laslnga,  la  qaalc  ho  delta  di  sopra ,  avvcgna  che 
sia  mortalc,  non  pD6  nuocere  se  non  a  colui  che  la  ricevo 
o  dilettavisi.  Ma  cos)  interviene  che  quclli  spezialmente  porge  gli 
orcccbisuui  a' lusingbicri  qaeiti  (5)ch'6lusingatorcdi  s^medc- 
simo ,  e  dilsltasi  in  sua  loda  :  awegnacb^  la  virtudo  sua  amante 
di  s^  medcsima  :  ma  ella  conuNce  s6  slessa  oltimamente  od 
intende  com'ella  k  amabile.  Ma  io  nno  parlo  dclla  virtude . 
ma  della  opinione  dclla  virlnde,  c  di  quclli  che  la  si  credc 
avere    (6).    Ala    veramentc    elli    non    sono    lanti    quelli    cbc 


[t]  II  jal.  ha  Jfoncino.  L.  Ostiliu  Hancino  (a  console  iDSJeme  C' 
Psbio  HasaJmo  I'annn  di  Roma  COS. 

(3)  C.  Licinio  Iribunn  delJa  plebe- 
■  (3)  II  lal,  ha  :  in  qua  rebtu  fktii  et  adumbratu  loci  plurimum  eii. 
f  \t)  II  lal.  ha  perpmdilur. 
i  (0)  Qoeslu  pronowe  i  euperfluo. 

(6)  11  leslo  hu  -  Eyo  aulem  non  d«  virlate  nunc  (ijquor ,  ud  de  vi 
I  opiniont. 
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rhanno  la  I'trlii ,  qaaoti  coloro  che  vo^liono  pwn«  d'«T«rtk 
E  ijuesti  cotali  dilelta  U  lagjuga  ;  e  qoanda  aa  deUo  !«■ 
sJDgheTole,  fl  cpmposlo  a  loro  voIodU  sia  loro  rappoctata, 
ben  pensaoo  che  qnelli  rani  detti  sieoo  leitimoDania  di  mm 
lode.  Dunque  non  vale  nulla  questa  cotale  anii»ta4p>.  che 
I'aDO  non  vnole  udire  il  rero ,  aoEt  vaniU  di  lode ,  o  L'aJln 
h  apparecchiato  a  in^annare  «on  esso.  N6  noa  mi  pare  cbe 
fosse  facela  lusinga  nelle  commedie  de'  leccoai  (1)  ciei 
in  quelle  recitazioni,  per  dire  se  non  Tossoao  eanlieri 
pregiati.  Ha  Thais  rolendo  ringraEJare  li  bastara  anai 
rispoadere  :  grande  grazia  i4  rendo ,  ma  disse ,  it^blfff 
rate  (2).  Sempre  accresce  il  lusingatore  qnello  (^'eUi  viwle 
cbe  sia  grande,  aecondo  la  voIodU  di  coloi  a  cai  parla.  Hi 
questa  vanilade  lusiDgfaevole  e  malvagia  vale  appo  colara,* 
coniro  a  loro  adopcrn  ,  cho  I'alluttano  ed  iiivilaao  ;  ma  queili 
cbe  sono  pill  feniii  c  costaoti  nclI'mnisU  si  suno  da  ammo- 
oire  ch'cUi  si  guardino  da  esscrc  iugaunali  dalla  scalteii- 
U  (3)  c  covcrla  lusinga.  Imperciocchfe  colui  cho  lusiogi 
apurlamGutc  ogni  uomo  lo  vcde,  rli!  non  6  Iroppo  smemo- 
ralo  :  ma  quello  scaltfiLo  c  celato  h  piu  da  guardare  che 
studiosamcnte  non  faccia  male.  E  non  k  mollo  leggicre  cofi 
a  conosccrln:  coDCiosiacosach6  spessameiite  il  lusinghierc  per 
megliocoprire  sno  inganao  a'inGgne  di  coalastare  «  m»> 
strasi  di  litigare ,  e  poi  si  lascia  vincere  ,  acGi6  cha  qorili 
ch'i  ingannato  e  scbernilo  paia  cbe  abbia  meglio  rinlo  (4). 
Quale  h  pill  sozza  cosa  che  essere  scberoito  e  ■  beSato  ?  la 
qnal  cosa  i  da  guardarsene  che  noo  inlervegna.  E  quel  delta 
che  recitaTerenzio,  che  dice  il  vecchio  al  serro:  se  tu  ogff 
mi  ickernirai  disonorandomi  oggi  dinanzi    a  tutU  i  mid 


(1)  Panuifonim  il  testo, 

(2)  II  lal.  ha  ingtnlti. 

(3)  Scaltrexu  si  dice  oggi.  II  lat'  ba  :  m  eoi 
nr. 

(4]  II  lesto  ha :  «i  u  gwi  illKMU  til ,  pbu  nditit  vutcattir. 
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amiei  veechi  stolti  (1).  QuesU^cotale  persona  deWecchi  sem- 
plici  e  troppo  crcdenti  h  chiamata  stoltissima  nelle  fa  vole. 
Ma  io  nbn  io  che  modo  elli  si  sia  rimbalzato  il  mio  dire  alle 
lievi  amistadiy  e  sono  ascito  deiramisU  de'savj,  che  hanno 
qoella  sapienzia  y  della  quale  io  dico  chepa6  caperein  uomo: 
per  la  qaal  cosa  torDiamo  a  que'primi  detti,  e  facciamo 
oggimai  la  conclasione. 

Cos!  dico  a  te,  Fannio,  ed  a  te,  Qainto  Mazio,  che 
la  firlade  riconcilia  Tamist^  e  conservala.  In  qaella  vir* 
tade  8^  i  la  conyenienzia  delle  cose;  in  qaella  si  i  la 
atabiliU;  in  qaella  s)  h  la  fermezza:  la  qaale  qaand'ella 
s'inalza  e  mostra  il  sao  lame  in  altrai,  e  yede  qoello  me* 
desimo  in  allrai  e  riconoscelo,  ed  approssimasi  a  qaello, 
6  viceodefolmente  riceve  qoello  ch'i  in  altroi«  ed  allora 
risplende  maggiormente  ed  infiamma  I'amore  oyyero  I'amisli. 
L'ono  e  Faltro,  cioi  amore  ed  amisU  h  deito  da  amare* 
Amore  non  h  neana  altra  cosa  che  amare  colai  coi  la  ami 
non  per  bisogoo,  noo  |per  otiliti  che  ta  pensi  d'acqoisUra : 
aTTegna  Iddio  che  roUKtade  medesima  nasce  dairamisU , 
pognamo  che  la  son  la  segoili,  •  non  la  eari.  Di  qoeeU 
cotate  benifdenna,  quaodo  ooi  eraramo  giovani,  amammo 
qoelli  Teochi,  cioi  Lodo  Paalo,  Marco  Calone ,  Gaio  Gallio, 
Poblio  Naaaca ,  Tiberio  Graceo  sooeero  del  ootlro  Scipioiie. 
Aocora  qoesta  ■aggim  nit  nfe  hice  tra  I*  igoali ,  coom  tra  mt 
e  ScipioBe.  L.  Forio,  P.  Ripilio,  S.  Momio.  E  avvegMidie 
DOT  siamo  feedil  il  d  ripoeiaaw  ■ey'amirti  de'gioiraai ,  aie- 
GOMe  oelb  foalra,  e  m  qoaBa  di  Q.  Tiicwe,  t^tegM  thb 
sia  molto  giofaM;  e  aeib  iasaiaria  A  P.  Kolflio  •  di 
A.  VirgMo  H  dikCl#.  %mfmio€€kk  aggsifliaM  «  fai  rm- 
giooe  della  tiU  e  della  aaUtfs  Mflfa;  ei  h  iB  disidgrire 
che  Taltra  eli  tcgat  ^  uak  die  €€m  fMis  tati  ifoali  In 
poaai  perfcoife  mmo  alia  Aie,  |aaals  flifBi  ymi§i0(^t)M 


(1)  U  Iflila  kM.mlk^Bfkilmft^i  94  MMll  <|Mil  fmi  iMS  r«Mi 

di  Gaaifia  dba  iiiit#fa  p$f  Mil#  SiMtaMt 
(S)  UlathaMMtavii^  mff^  Jinriia 
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qticsla  carccrc.  Ma  imperciocch^  le  cose  umane  sono  fro- 
gili ,  e  sono  caduchc,  da  ac^utstare  sono  quelli  cui  vera- 
mcDte  amiamo ,  e  (la'i|uili  siamo  amali :  clic  toglicmlo  via 
dclla  vita  la  carila  e  la  benivoglieoza ,  si  toglio  t'allcgrciza. 
Scipiooe,  arvegna  Iddio  cfac  mi  fosse  triilo  subiiamCDte ,  in 
Tcritado  elli  vive  a  me,  e  scrnpre  mi  riveM  ;  imperciocchi 
io  amai  la  virlu  di  ([iiello,  la  quale  noa  £  ispeola.  E  noD 
ista  pure  diaanii  a'  miei  occhi,  tl  quale  (1)  ebbi  sempre 
quclla  per  le  man!,  ma  cziandio  a  quelli  che  verranno  sari 
chiara  o  manifusta.  Ncuno  uomo  mai  o  con  animo  o  con 
isperanza  impigliera  grandi  falli  ch'clli  non  pensi  che  aia  da 
mettcre  innanzi  a  s6  la  mcmoria  e  la  rimembranxa  di  colui  : 
ed  in  vcritade  ili  lutte  Ic  cose  Io  quali  la  venlura ,  o  la 
natora  m'  ba  riato  non  bo  ncana  cbe  g'agguagli  aH'Bmista  di 
Scipionc.  In  qucsta  fti  mi  fu  il  conscntimento  della  Rcpab- 
blica,  in  qucsla  si  mi  fu  il  consiglio  dvllo  mie  private  co- 
se:  ed  in  quclla  roedosima  si  mi  fu  piena  reqaia  (2)  di  di- 
lellazione.  Non  fu  (3)  cb' io  m'avvedessi  o  scniissi  ch'cgli 
si  lenesse  olTrso  eziandio  in  picciolissima  cosa :  non  udii 
mai  cosa  da  lui  ch'io  non  volcssi.  Una  casa  era  a  noi,  ed 
un  0  modo  di  viverc  ,  e  comunemcnte  :  e  non  solamente  nelia 
milizia  g  neil'osle,  ma  eziandio  neM'atlre  andate;  o  I'andare 
delle  ville  eraci  comunc  -Ora  che  dir6  io  delli  stadj  cbe 
faciavamo  (4)  semprc  di  cono!ir«re  e  d'apparars  alcuna  cosa; 
ne'quali  slavamo  rimossi  dalla  veduta  della  gcnie,  ed  ab- 
batlavamo  (5)  il  tem|"i  oziuso  1  I'er  la  qual  cosa  se  la  me- 
moria  e  la  ricordanza  cli'i'lii>  di  tui  fosse  muria  ingieme- 
menle  con  lut,  in  neuQO  raodo  ixitrei  solTerire  il  disiderio 
del  congiuntissimocdamantissiDio  uomo.  Ma  quelle  non    sono 


(I)  Qucglo  relalivo  6  moasn  come  so  dicesse:  iniMNti  ojti  iKehi 
flw,  il  qiuU  ee. 

(2]  Iiivece  di  r<i}ui«:  riposo. 

(3)  Nou  accndrfe. 

(4)  Per  facevamo ,  eotaa  in  Dante  si  Irovn  leggiavamo. 
(A)  Per  abballeoamo  :  iiuosumavamo. 


spcnic.  ami  si  DutncaDO,  c  maggiormente  si  crescono  per 
lo  pcnsiero  nella  memoria  mia  (1).  E  se  io  fossi  privalo  di 
quelle  rimembranEc,  graode  conforlo  mi  darebbc  i'ctadc  mia; 
impcn-ioccbi  lungamente  non  posso  slarc  in  qucsto  desiderio. 
E  (ultc  ic  cose  che  brieve  durano  sono  da  solferire,  avvi;- 
gna  cbc  sieno  gravi. 

Questc  cose  ebb!  da  potervi  dire  deH'smistade.  Ma  voi 
conrorto  cbc  alloghiale  si  la  virtu,  saoza  ta  quale  Tamistd 
cssere  non  puote;  cbe  cscetlatanc  (2)  quella  virtii  solamentc, 
ncana  allra  cosa  pensiale  o  credialc  cbc  sia  migliorc  cho 
ramisla.  Deo  gratias. 


J  |1)  II  laL  ha  eogilatione  et 
I  (3)  Voce  aDi.  eccellualane. 


[From  Ike  St,  Louis  Medical  and  Sitrgical  Journal,  of  July,  1S57.] 


PHYSIOLOGY  QUESTIONED  AND  ANALOGY  INVOKED. 


Do  WE  LIVE  AQAiN?  I  regard  Mind  as  the  action  of  the 
Brain — it  is  Matter;  and  as  all  Matter  is  immorla!— Mind 
lives  also  ;  but  that  we  retain  our  identity  throughout  this  Im- 
mortality, Nature  has  not  certified  me. 

When  the  Body  crumbles,  it  loses  its  identity — ceases  to  be 
I  recognized  among  men  by  the  name  it  bore  in  the  living  per- 
laooified  shape — and  dissolves  into  its  original  elements. 

So,  if  the  Mind  be  a  compound  thing,  1  would  expect  it  to 
undergo  a  similar  transformation,  and  to  cease  to  be  what  we 
call  Mind. 

Or,  if  it  be  a  simple  uncompiicated  Force,  like  what  we  at 
present  regard  BlectHcily,  it  (Mind)  may  betake  itself,  at 
death,  to  other  kindred  Mental  matter — always  acting  as  Mind 
when  it  acts  at  all,  but  specializing  the  Mind  of  no  particular 
person;  perchance  either  embodying  itself  with  something  of 
9.  Biniilar  character,  as  one  cloud  commingles  with  another, 
■lie  floating  through  the  heavens;  or  resting  upon  some  or- 
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ganization  through  which  it  mny  manifest,  according  to  the 
valoeof  the  machine,  its  intrinsic  and  peculiar  power — asGal- 
vanisna  is  exhibited  energetically  through  Steel, — more  mildly 
and  brieHy  through  Iron. 

This  latter  clause  inclines  me  very  favorably  to  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  "Transmigration  orSouli»"^Metempsychosis, nod 
induces  me  to  suspect  that  the  old  idea  may  subtend  some 
Truth.  My  Mind,  which  now  bespeaks  itself  to  you  on  paper, 
may  at  some  future  time  animate  the  organism  of  some  other 
animal — a  human  being,  or  horse,  or  what  not,  possessing 
L:>comotive  life ;  as  a  Battery  evolves  the  Electric  Force  which 
once  dwelt  in  the  Clouds  or  Earth — or  as  a  Vegetable  of  to- 
day may  ultimately  he  incorporated  into  the  fabric  of  Man, 
resolve  into  Dust,  and  be  a  Vegetable  ngain. 

I  hope  these  aphorisms  are  sufficiently  clear. 

In  November,  '64,  I  commenced  the  following  reply  to  a 
Bpiril-medium's   question,    What  FunTiiEB  evidencu    do  you 

WiaU  THAT  SpiniTS  COMMUNICATE  WITH    £ABTII  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  word  Spirit,  if  It  mean  an  im- 
material being,  is  to  me  unintelligible;  its  idea  is  intangible 
and  incomprehensible. 

Second — Since  all  Matter  is  immortal,  it  is  not  an  illogical 
inference  that  our  Minds  live  forever, — but  how  can  we  retain 
0M\  identity  ?  The  Steel-magnet,  for  instance,  exerts  an  un- 
expected but  manifest  power  ;  If  that  Magnet  be  drop[)ed  on 
a  stone,  immediately  its  virtues  have  disappeared — and  whith- 
er have  they  gone?  The  Electric  and  Galvanic  apparatus 
are  the  sources  of  many  beautiful  and  wonderful  phenomena  ; 
but  if  the  machinery  be  separated,  the  Agent,  which  depend- 
ed for  its  nrtilicial  exhibition  upon  that  peculiar  combination 
of  material,  ceases  to  act.  At  once,  without  a  doubt,  it  cora- 
mingfles  with  kindred  matter,  and  should  we  ever  wish  lo  re- 
peat our  denionsi  rations  upon  the  battery,  there  is  not  even 
B  probability  that  the  same  particles  of  Electric  matter  are 
evolved, 

So  1  conceive  It  is  with  Man,  that  miniature  of  the  Universe, 
in  whom  is  every  variety  of  appearance  and  astonishing  con- 
trast.    As  Electricity  can  exist  without  the  necessity  of  a  bat- 
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tery,  in  like  manner  can  the  Mind  be  perpetuated  when  dis- 
connected from  its  mojtal  fabric.  But  a  serious  philosophical 
question  arises,  which  now  and  then  will  throw  a  shade  over 
the  imnginary  bliss  depicled  by  our  Hopes, — Does  ana/ogif 
teach  uslhatour  idenlily v^ill be  retained/  Wheri  the  enginery 
of  ihe  human  form  shall  cease  it:j  creaklngs  and  lie  down  in 
the  grave,  Ihe  disembodied  Mind  shall  float  away,  the  Poeta 
■ay,  to  Ethereal  Islands  made  attraclive  by  their  verdure  of 
Eternity  and  variegated  magnificence.  Bui  these  are  dreams 
that  hardly  become  us  as  earnest  and  anxious  inquirers  after 
Truth.  The  Emotions  may  revel  in  Elysian  fields  aa  often 
as  they  choose;  but  Reason,  calm  reason  invites  us  from 
the  paintings  of  Fancy  and  the  allurements  of  Poetry,  until 
Mathematics  and  Fuct  shall  contirm  the  aspirations  of  the 
Suul. 

Third— The  Caterpillar,  the  Chrysalis,  and  the  Butterfly, 
are  three  phases  of  ihesame  organic  Being;  but  give  the  latter 
a  tongue,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  thai  the  winged  beauty 
would  enumerate  the  incidents  of  his  thrice-varied  eKislence  ? 
By  no  means.  Its  relalions-ta-life  have  been  changed  by  the  pe- 
riodic migration  it  has  undergone — its  spheres  of  action  have 
been  changed — its  organic  developments  have  been  modified  iu 
conaononce  with  the  changes  of  these  predestined  duties — 
and  U)ith  thin  change  of  fhjfsicril  Construction  occurs  a  change 
^  Consciousness,  and  a  disappearance  of  Identity.  It  was  once 
an  Egg — then  became  a  Worm,  an  Ascetic,  a.  flowery  Messen- 
ger— and  then  ngain  an  Egg.  And  are  you  warranted  in 
thinking  that  a  continuation  of  Consciousness  pervades  this 
endless  succession  of  contradictory  existences? — that  the  sport- 
ing Butterfly,  give  him  the  power  o£  speech,  could  thus  ad- 
dress a  crawling  Caterpillar :  You  are  my  brother — I  once 
>vas  as  uncomely  ns  you — you,  at  some  other  day,  shall  wear 
the  beautiful  garb  allotted  to  my  rank  ! — And  that  he  would 
thus  address  the  sleeping  Chrysalis:  Awake  from  your  >-\am- 
bers,  and  welcome  the  Flowers — throw  ofi'your  frigid  mantle, 
and  salute  the  glad  Eutb — be  attired  in  this  many-tinted 
robe,  and  search  with  roe  for  the  nectar  of  emblossomed  ' 
.  £eld3 1 
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Id  the  Insect  referred  to,  there  are  foar  variations  of  exist- 
ence— the  same  Being,  in  fact,—- but  the  parsoits  and  purposes 
of  each  successive  stage  are  so  disconnected  and  opposite,  that 
we  can  recognize  bat  one  continued  tie-^that  of  lineage. 

I'find  a  partial  resemblance  to  this  disjointed  continuity  in 
the  Sugar-cane,  which  is  but  one  and  the  same  growth — a 
lengthened  development  of  the  same  plant;  but  its  richly* 
laden  interior  is  divided  into  apartments,  whereby  a  complete 
exclusion  is  effected,  one  from  the  other,  and  each  is  indepen- 
dent of  its  fellow. 

Man  has  Two  stages  of  Existence  t^at  we  know  of, — or  as 
we  may  say,  Three — the  Germ,  the  F^tus,  and  the  Child- 
Man  ;  but  between  each  there  is  no  mental  connecting  link. 
The  FoBtus  does  not  think,  because  it  has  nothing  to  think  about • 
The  machine  lies  there  in  the  womb,  beipg  prepared  for  the 
day  when  it  shall  enter  the  outer  world — that  it  may  receive 
and  respond  to  Sensations — ^and  slowly  thereafter  to  develop 
its  Mental  and  Muscular  apparatus. 

Now  WHAT  BBOOMES  OF  Man  ?  He  rcproduccs  from  himself 
a  Oerm  like  that  from  which  he  started — and  then  passes 
gently  away.  His  form  sinks  beneath  the  coffined-clod — his 
memory  among  tnen  is  preserved  mostly  by  the  polished  mar-| 
ble — and  his  Brain,  which  was  ev^r  activ^  with  vigorons 
thought  and  persuasive  words,  is  quieted  into  an  Eternal 
Sleep.  The  Mind  which  he  made  manifest  through  his  livings 
organism,  may  re-appear  at  some  other  time  or  place,  if  it 
find  a  fit  evolving  point — or  it  may  be  absorbed  by  other  mat- 
ter, like  latent  heat — or  it  may  be  dissolved,  if  it  be  capable 
of  dissolution,  and  rise  again  in  that  or  some  other  material 
shape. 

When  the  Parsees  (a  people  of  Gambaya,  in  the  empire  of 
the  Mogul)  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  the  tomb  of 
some  great  man,  they  cried,  '*  O  Earth  I  0  common  mother 
of  human  beings,  take  back  what  to  thee  appertains  of  the 
body  of  this  hero  :  let  the  watery  particles  that  flowed  in  his 
veins  exhale  into  the  air,  and  falling  in  rain  on  the  mountains, 
replenish  the  streams,1ertilize,  and  roll  back  to  the  abyss  of 
the  ocean  whence  they  proceeded  I  Let  the  fire  contained^ 
in  this  body  re* join  the  heavenly  orb,  the  source  of  light  and 
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heat.  Let  the  air  confined  in  his  members,  burst  its  prison, 
and  be  dispersed  by  the  winds  in  the  starry  space  I  And 
lastly,  thou,  O  breath  of  life,  If  perchance  thou  art  of  a  nature 
separate  from  all  others,  return  to  the  unknown  Being  that 
produced  thee  I  or,  if  ihou  art  only  a  mixture  of  material  ele- 
ments, may'st  thou,  after  being  (lis|;ersed  in  the  universe,  again 
assemble  thy  scattered  particles,  to  form  another  citizen  as 
virtuous  as  this  hath  been  I" 

Let  me  present  you  a  final  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  a 
Force  propagated  along  the  Nerves,  which  Physiologists,  for 
want  of  a  belter  term,  call  the  Nerve-force.  The  Spinal- 
marrow  expends  its  Force  upon  the  Viscera  and  Muscles. 
The  Brain  is  principally  occupied  with  Perceptions,  Reflec- 
tions, and  Volitions — and  this  variety  of  Brain-force  is  ex- 
pended in  perpetuating  the  action  a(  the  Five  Senses,  and 
upon  the  Brain  itself. 

If  I  should  ask  you  the  quEstion,  What  becomes  of  this  Spi- 
na! marrow-force  al  death?  you  could  with  propriety  say, 
that  its  living  purpose  wns  to  generate  muscular  and  visceral 
activity  and  growth,  and  to  repair  the  waste  caused  by  their 
daily  use ;  and  that,  as  this  Force  was  only  generated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  there  would  be  but  little  if  any  unused, 
and  therefore  lost  (left  Tor  decay)  at  the  terminating  hour. 

I  would  make  you  the  same  reply  respecting  the  conse- 
quence of  death  upon  the  Brain-force,  the  which  we  term 
Mind  when  manife^^ted  in  either  of  the  three  ways  before 
mentioned — Perception,  Reflection,  or  Volition;  (Acre  could 
6e  but  iillle  if  any  unused,  and  therefore  lost  (le/l  for  decay),  at 
the  terminating  hour. 

When  such  ati  epoch  occurs  to  an  individual,  bis  Mental 
machine  is  so  interfered  with  that  it  no  longer  displays  its 
wondrous  workings,  nor  enterlailis  his  eager  listeners  with  its 
melodious  notes.  The  Pitcher  is  broken  and  the  Fountain  is 
empty. 

If  the  Magnet  fall  with  sufBcient  force,  the  life  has  gone  out 
of  it,  and  it  is  then  an  insensible  and  unattractive  metal.  *  ■  * 
So,  if  Man  be  sulfjected  to  a  concussion  of  the  Brain,  though 
DO  bone  is  broken,  and  only  a  contusion  points  out  the  spot 
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t  that  got  the  blow,  he  dies  in  the  same  sudden  and  silent  man- 
ner. The  interest  that  his  presence  and  fiiendship  begat, 
radiates  from  him  no  more — his  voice  is  slill — bis  hmbs  move 
not ;  Death  and  Decay  sit  exulting  there  in  close  communion, — 
and  what  was  Man,  is  now  a  shattered  Magnet,  a  senseless 
clod! 

If  his  ideas  have  been  committed  to  paper  or  rehearsed  to 
willing  listeners,  like  Homer  or  Demosthenes  he  may  live 
though  dead,  and  arouse  the  passions,  soothe  the  soul,  or  in- 
struct the  student,  of  future  centuries,  as  edt^ctively  as  if  al) 
Ages,  present  and  lo  come,  were  assembled  to  hear  his  living 
words  proclaimed.  Franklin,  Napoleon,  Socrnles,  Shakspenre, 
Newton,  and  Gibbon,  have  seciired  an  actual  and  tangible  Im- 
mortality, and,  though  Time  should  never  end,  their  names 
will  bloom  unfaded  in  the  memories  of  their  fellow-mm- 

Is  not  this  Reward  enough,  without  looking  across  the  Grave 
for  the  repetition  of  existence  in  intangible  Space,  away  from 
the  hallowed  scenes  thai  have  sanctified  Earth,  and  removed 
from  the  treasured  spot  wherein  are  centered  oil  our  joys? 
This  indeed  i"  Life  enough,  veritable  and  valuable, — illumi- 
nating the  Fast, — an  example  to  the  Present — and  a  guide  to 
the  Future.  Upon  these  individuals  Life  Everlasting  has 
bodily  and  visibly  dtscended,  bequeathing  their  Sayings  and 
Doings  to  the  World  as  a  universal  and  perpetual  inheritance — 
declaring  in  the  face  of  every  Age,  these  are  they  who  have 
foughi  the  good  fight,  and  have  won  the  great  prize — their 
names  shall  never  die. 

Of  the  millions  of  human  beings  that  dot  the  surface  of  the 
Globe,  how  few  will  the  Twentieth  century  call  by  the  appel- 
lation they  were  designated  here  I  Still  the  effects  of  their 
present  existence  are  as  necessary  and  durable  as  their  more 
brilliant  lights,  though  they  escape  the  perception  of  coming 
generations.  The  Atom  is  nut  appreciable,  but  it  helps  tu 
swell  the  mighty  mass  which  appears  in  Central  Suns  and 
forms  revolving  worlds.  There  are  mulliludes  of  Sentient  be- 
ings whose  influence  individually  is  scarcely  beyond  a  cypher, 
but  in  the  aggregate  they  tell  with  a  tremendous  power;  sums 
one  ariscis  who  gives  an  expression  to  their   views  and  emho- 

%  their  feelings,  and  bim  we  call  a  Hero.     Every  thing  is 
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■Dimortal  in  itself  or  its  eflects,  wlietlier  it  be  heard  and  testi- 
fied to,  or  whelher  it  creeps  beneath  our  vision  and  remote 
from  (lur  lionoruhle  mention.  Consider,  my  brother,  that  this 
world  is  made  of  little  things,  and  when  a  sutlicient  number 
are  gathered  into  one  and  have  found  a  form  and  voice,  they 
speak  forever  and  are  not  unheard.  And  he,  who  is  ibeir 
truthful  Herald,  is  the  acknowledged  Great  Mnn  of  the  times, 
before  whom  all  other  minds  bow  down  and  worship. 


In  March,  '55,  I  wrote  the  following  to  my  wife  :  To-day, 
I  went  to  the  Graveyard;  I  stood  awhile  over  the  cold  and 
desolate  grave  of  my  Father,  shed  a  tear  to  his  memory,  and 
left  the  sorrowful  spot.  I  thought  I  would  do  any  thing  to 
have  a  talk  with  him,  and  let  him  know  ihe  depth  of  my  har- 
rowed feelings.  I  said  to  my  silent  self;  'Father,  I  have  come 
to  the  home  you  have  dwelt  in  for  more  than  thirty  years — 1 
am  standing  on  the  hiil-^ide  where  a  mound  of  earth  indicates 
your  buried  body ; — receive  the  only  oblation  I  can  give  you — 
my  presence,  my  tears,  my  better  thoughts,  and  piouR  afl'ec- 
tion.  Wherever  you  are,  your  elder  son  is  here,  saturated 
with  most  mournful  re-actt«Ji8 ;  acknowledge  the  reverence 
I  would  show,  and  the  filial  salutation  1  would  address  you, 
could  I  find  where  you  are.  Where — Oh  where  have  you 
gone!- 
[  I  think  a  great  deal  about  Death,  but  do  not  profit  by  my 
Aoaghts.  It  makes  me  more  wicked  (speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  men  )  when  I  contemplate  that  the  only  purpose  of  my 
existence  was  to  be  born,  to  journey  on  the  foolish  round  of 
feeding  the  body  and  responding  to  the  senses,  and  to  die  like 
a  worn- out,  or  broken,  or  disi>rdered  macliine.  I  have  cursed 
Fate  an  hundred  limes  thai  1  ever  had  a  being,  for  1  do  not 
wish  to  taste  of  Life  it  it  can  not  be  Elernai,  and  1  would 
rather  have  never  breathed,  have  never  known  what  it  was  to 
Hve.  My  Reason  tells  me  to  welcome  the  Grave,  where  Quiet 
profoundly  rv^igns,  and  nothing  can  occur  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quility of  my  tileep  ;  while  my  Tenacity  for  Life  makes  Death 
an  awful,  dismal  theme,  and  the  delusive  promptings  of  my 
organism  are  that  /  shall  never  wear  the  Livery  of  a  coffio. 
Think  of  yourself  as  arrayed  for  the  Grave,  lying  deep  under 
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the  8od,  and  feasting  the  worm  which  crawls  over  his  luxu- 
riant food,  in  your  cold  and  silent  chamber  j  can  you  realize 
the  truthful  scene,  and  not  be  repulsed  with  the  horror  it  in- 
spires !*  fSome  day,  it  may  be  soon,  this  hand  and  voice  and 
responsive  heart  will  cease  to  answer  your  affectionate  words, 
and  will  fail  to  acknowledge  your  kind  caress  and  loving  pres- 
ence. I  dread  to  think  there  is  a  coming;  lime,  when,  though 
you  speak,  I  cannot  hear,  and  from  my  icy  slumbers  1  never 
can  be  awakened.  Cursed  l)e  the  Fntality  that  appointed  my 
existence  among  the  Sentient  world,  and  made  me  liable  to  the 
cognizance  of  Pain,  Disappointment,  and  Affliction  ! 

What  DOTH  it  profit  us  to  i-ive  again?  Is  the  aniicipaled 
being  thai  we  interminably  dream  and  talk  about,  a  repeatal 
of  the  days  and  years  that  are  witnessed  upon  Earth  1  If  so, 
there  are  many  who  would  say — 


Or,  if  the  Future  Life  be  different  from  the  present,  who  shall 
inform  us  of  (Ac  exunt  nf  this  difference  ?  And  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  the  Existence  here  bears  no  parallel  to  that  which  is 
To-come,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  pro- 
portionately modified,  so  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  world 
we  are  to  inhabit  ?  And  if  we  are  thus  to  be  transmographied 
in  accordance  with  such  different  conditions,  what  show  of 
Argument  have  loe  t/iai  our  Consciousness,  our  Intellectual  abil' 
Ui/t  and  Moral  status  shall  remtan, — while  our  Passions  and 
Emotions  and  Pleasure-seeking  Senses  are  sacrificed  in  the 
Grave?  And  if  our  Identity  be  lost,  why  sigh  we  for  Eter- 
nity? What  object  have  I  to  live  again,  if  there  I  do  not 
know  1  am  the  humble  Garwood  here? 

The  Bible  conveys  the  impression  that  we  are  to  be  invest- 
ed with  new  attributes,  that  other  scenes  and  other  duties  are 
to  exercise  our  expanded  capacities,  and  that  our  aspirations 
shall  then  commence  their  infinitG  flight  and  unending  gratifi- 
cation. Theae  promises  are  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  is 
not  Nature  abounding  in  this  declaration — that  every  thing 
which  has  been,  or  is,  or  isto-be,  must  have  its  beginning,  its 
growth,  and  decay  1     And  does  not  Analogy  clearly  prove  that 
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the  Univeranl  law  of  "  Change"  intrudes  in  Heaven  too,  if  such 
there  be,andon6  by  one  puis  an  en  J  to  the  shouis  of  the  Saiat 
and  the  songs  of  the  Semph  ?  What  we  call  Death  enters 
there  also, — the  Silver  palaces  of  the  New  Jerusalem  become 
forsaicen  and  tottering — ita  paved  streets  resound  no  more  to 
the  mighty  tread  of  Angelic  Hosts — ihe  Stream  of  the  River 
of  God  lorgets  its  wonted  flow — and  the  music  of  unnumber- 
ed Harps  provokes  no  tongue  to  chant  its  Maker's  Praise  ! 

When  I  see  dissatisfaction  so  prevalent  among  men,  not- 
wilhstiinding  they  are  surrounded  by  Plenty,  and  draw  largely 
from  Pleasure  ;  when  I  realize  how  much  of  a  grumbler  I  am 
myself  at  every  season  of  the  year  and  in  every  situation  I 
have  yet  been  found,  1  think  It  not  improbable  that  when  I 
go  to  Heaven  1  shall  be  a  grumbler  still,  and  shall  yearn  for 
the  possession  of  fancied  delights  and  plead  for  the  ministra- 
tion or  uninvented  charms.  The  weather  is  scarcely  ever 
suitable  for  us — it  is  too  warm  or  too  cold  ;  but  few  people  have 
earned  as  much  money  as  they  want;  and  it i^ difficult  to  find 
an  individual  whose  chief  ambition  has  been  more  than  mod- 
erately gratified,  no  mutter  in  what  direction  it  flowed.  The 
aspirant  of  Fame  drinks  deep  and  often,  and  is  thirsty  still— 
the  struggler  for  Professional  or  Pulitical  honor  sets  no  limits 
to  the  area  of  his  name — and  the  Military  Leader  demands  the 
whole  world  for  the  exhibition  of  his  genius  and  the  display 
of  his  laurels.  As  was  said  by  Goethe,  of  himself — "Garth 
was  his  seed-field,  to  lime  he  was  heir."  "From  an  early  age 
I  have  made  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  my  study.  I 
have  found  him  in  many  countries  of  the  earth,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  all  varieties  of  climate  and  circumstance ;  I  have 
found  him  the  savage  lord  of  the  forest,  clothed  in  the  rough 
skins  of  animals  less  rude  than  himself,  sheltered  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  mountains  and  caves  of  the  earth  from  the  blasts 
of  winter  and  heats  of  the  summer  sun  ;  1  have  found  him  the 
slave  of  masters  debased  as  himself,  crouching  to  the  fool 
Bpurns  him,  and  showing  no  sigus  of  mis-called 
but  its  sloth  and  its  sensualities;  1  have  fotti 
over  millions,  clothed  in  purple  and  treadii 
ble  ;  the  cruel  destroyer  of  his  species,  marcJu 
and  rapine,  to  thrones  of  extended  dominion  i 
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'  tyrant,  feasting  on  the  agonies  of  his  victims,  and  wringing  his 
treasure  from  the  hard-earned  mite  of  industry;  I  have  found 
him  the  harmlpss  but  ignorant  tiller  of  the  soil,  eating  ihe  sim- 
ple fruits  of  his  labor,  sinking  to  rest  only  to  rise  again  to  toil, 
toiling  to  live  and  living  only  to  die  ;  I  have  found  him  the 
polished  courtier,  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  gifted  artiaf, 
the  creating  genius;  the  fool  and  the  knave;  rich  and  a  beg- 
gar; spurning  and  spurnpd.  Under  all  these  forms  and  varie- 
ties of  the  external  and  internal  man,  still,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, I  have  found  him  unhappy."  fiyand  by  ive  die,  and, 
for  instance,  go  to  Heaven.  We  have  lived  discontented,  and 
died  before  our  designs  were  completed,  or  our  work  was  half 
done;  we  werp  not  willing  to  quit.  What  next?  The  occu- 
palionsof  ourre-juvenated  existence  will  be  novel  enough  for 
a  time,  but  we  shall  soon  feel  the  impulse  to  strive  for  newer 
joj's,  and  to  be  exerted  by  more  majestic  feats.  It  is  well  we 
should  be  thus  moved.  Without  weariness,  opposition,  and 
dissatisfaction,  Stagn;ition  would  overtake  us  even  on  Jor- 
dan's plains,  and  prostrate  us  wich  an  ennui  that  would  be 
fatal  to  Bliss.  Mnn  will  not  work  without  the  lash.  Neces- 
sity stimulates,  while  Abundance  enervates  and  destroys. 

But  nothwitbstanding  we  begin  and  continue  triumphantly 
this  Heavenly  happiness,  it  must  some  day  have  an  end.  Like 
the  Empires  of  this  world,  it  will  have  its  rise,  its  progress,  and 
decline — for  such  is  the  despotic  Law  which  excepts  no  form 
of  being  from  its  control,  unless  it  be  the  Clements  of  Matter. 
We  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that  the  next  world  is  a  scene 
ofendlei's  joy  and  profit,  or  co-equal  misery  and  Hamnaiioa  ; 
but  Analogy  and  Reflection  teach  that  trials  and  tribulations 
and  afflictions  interspei-se  our  delighted  hours,  and  give  solid- 
ity and  permanency  to  our  otherwise  exuberant  and  explosive 
feelings.      Tares,  as  of  old,  are  sown  with  ihe  wheal. 

The  hour  also  comes  in  that  Celestial  Land  when  we  must 
endure  the  parting  pang,  and  bless  with  a  long  adieu  the  be- 
loved ones  who  stand  about :  "  Farewell,  my  Angel-friends,  I 
am  going  home  to  Glory, — for  there  is  a  fountain  (of  Good- 
ness) where  no  impurity  can  be  seen,  and  where  you  may 
bathe  in  its  waters  (of  Life)  without  shore  or  bound.  I  am 
going  where  the  weary  find  rest,  and  the  conflicting  antagon- 
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ms  of  society  can  disturb  me  no  more.  I  go  where  the  pure 
ill  never  become  vitittted  with  wrongs,  mid  where  rivers  of 
n\\  roil  on,  refreshing  ihe  mind  forever.  There  is  a 
livotld  you  have  nol  seen,  a  music  you  have  not  heard,  a  joy 
I  jfon  have  not  experienced,  where  the  storm  of  contention 
Flashes  not  agninst  its  shore,  nor  the  groans  of  distress  reach 
f  Ae  bordera  of  my  spirit-home." 

Be  nol  amnzed,  my  brother,  at  these  delineations  of  our  Fu- 
nro  life,  for  the  same  causes  are  operating  in  Heaven  as  on 
Earth;  Death  is  here — Uealh  is  there  also — there  can  be  no 
end  to  existence  in  some  s/inpe  or  other. 

F\  am  highly  pleased  with  ihe  thoughts  of  Cyrus-,  as  repre- 
fcnted  by  Xenoplion,  and  consider  them  a  pardonable  indui- 
Ifence  of  a  digniHed  Hope. "  What  besides  this  (ihe  be- 

liefin  immortality)  is  the  cauxe  thai  the  wisesl  men  die  with 
the  giealesl  equanimity,  the  ignorant  with  the  grealeat  con- 
cern? Does  il  nol  seem  that  tliose  minds  which  have  Ihe 
most  extensive  views,  foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier 
eondiiiun,  whii^h  those  of  a  narrower  sight  do  not  perceive? 
I,  lor  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  of  seeing  your 
Ancestors  whom  1  have  honored  and  loved,  and  am  earnestly 
desirous  of  meeting  not  only  those  excellent  persons  whom  I 
have  known,  but  those  too  oE  whom  1  have  heard  and  read, 
and  of  whom  I  myself  have  M'riiten  ;  nor  would  1  be  detained 
fivm  so  pleasing  a  journey.  O  happy  day,  when  I  shall  escape 
from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of  pollutlun,  and  be  admitted  to 
that  divine  assembly  of  exalted  spirits !  When  I  shall  go  not 
only  to  those  great  pei-sons  I  have  named,  but  to  my  Cato, 
my  son,  than  whom  a  better  man  was  never  born,  and  whose 
funeral  rites  I  myself  performed,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to 
have  attende.J  mine.  Yet  has  nol  his  soul  deserted  me,  but 
seeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to  those 
habitations  to  which  it  was  sensible  1  should  soon  follow  him. 
And  though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  loss  with  cour- 
a^e,  I  was  nol  unaOlicted  with  it;  but  I  comfort  myself  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  meet 
^aini  and  be  divorced  no  more." 
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I  am  not  ignorant  thtit  the  publication  of  this  essay  will  be 
the  prompter  of  much  ilHberalily,  and  tlie  provocative  ofmany 
saintly  anathemas ;  but  nevertheless  it  welcomes  a  dignified 
criticism  and  solicits  a  philosophic  refutation.  It  is  intended 
as  a  reply  to  Bishop  Duiler's  Analogy — publi.«hed  in  1736,  and 
still  quoted  by  the  Protestant  Church — that  has  been  pronoun- 
ced (says  his  biographer)  by  the  universal  coneenl  of  thinking 
men,  lo  be  a  work,  which,  in  the  originality  of  its  plan,  and 
the  slcill  of  its  execution,  is  exceeded  by  no  other  of  the  kind 
ever  written ;  it  was  a  buok  for  the  times,  but  the  author  so 

constructed  it  as  lo  give  it  a  value  for  all  lime. 1  have 

visite'l  the  source  appealed  to  by  the  Reverend  Bishop, — 
have  sought  a  familiarity  with  the  basis  of  his  reflections — 1 
have  interrogated  Nature  as  lo  the  Analogy  she  affords  and 
the  demonstrations  of  Futurity  there  revealed,  and  an  answer 
of  accumulating  opposition  arises  to  bid  me  beware  of  the 
Theo!ogic  deduction,  and  urges  me  to  the  defensible  convic- 
tion that  if  we  live  again,  preserving  our  identity,  our  hopes 
have  yet  to  be  corroborated  by  the  Physical  wni\A  (and  what 
other  world  can  there  be?)  Patiently  and  carefully  have  1 
endeavored  to  verify  the  inculcations  of  my  early  education, 
and  to  raiify  by  Physiological  facts  the  almost  universal  wish 
for  a  continued  ajid  conscious  abiding-place  despite  the  Grave'; 
but  the  teachings  of  my  jouth  and  the  ardent  aspirations  then 
encouraged,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  my  ruithfut  and  fre- 
quent inquiries.  While  I  have  been  asking.  What  are  the 
promises  of  an  eternal  life  and  of  continued  identity?  the 
Universe  goes  on  with  its  interminable  variations,  replacing 
the  decay  of  yesterday  with  ibe  bloom  of  to-day — the  Mineral, 
the  Vegetable,  and  the  Animal-Man,  chxnge  places,  trans- 
forming each  into  the  other,  and  the  chnnge  is  arbitrarily 
termed  Life,  or  Death — and  my  cherished  hopes  wander  fruit- 
lessly for  a  convincing  foundation.  The  adult  tells  me  he  does 
not  identify  his  present  condition  as  a  continuation  of  his 
.Fixfii/ existence — and  he  has  no  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
prolongation  of  his  life  into  another  sphere  will  the  better 
enable  him  to  recognize  his  earthly  acting  self,  especially  as 
be  is  religiously  taught  that  Death  is  to  accomplish  in  him 
some  great,  indefinable,  and  incomprehensible  change.     Says 
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Antoninus,  "  He  who  fears  death,  either  fears  to  be  deprived 
of  all  reeling,  or  dreads  to  experience  different  sensations.     If 

'  you  lose  all  feeling,  you  will  no  longer  be  subject  either  to 
pain  or  to  misery.     If  you  are  provided  with  other  senses  of 

I  a  different  nature,  you  will  become  a  creature  of  a  different 

I  species." 


I 


Tho  widB- winding  envw  of  Iho  proplod  tomb?" 

Mr.  Butler  presents  the  idea  that — "  We  have  already,  sev- 
eral times  over,  lost  a  great  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our 
body,  according  to  certain  common  established  laws  of  na- 
ture;  yet  we  remain  the  same  living  agents:  when  we  shall 
lose  as  great  a  part,  or  the  whole,  by  another  common  esta- 
blished law  of  nature,  death,  why  may  we  not  also  remain  the 
same  ?"  It  is  a  true  remark,  (hat  if  a  limb  be  amputated,  the 
mind  is  not  destroyed  ;  but  it  is  not  thereon  to  be  predicated  that 
amputation  at  the  neck  would  be  equally  indestraclive.  The 
Telegraph  is  not  curtailed  in  action,  if  its  communicnting  wire 
be  abbrieved,  nor  does  a  tree  die  with  the  trimming  of  its 
branches;  but  girdle  that  tree  near  its  base — fracture  and 
acatter  the  electric  apparatu?i — transfix  the  cervical  cord  and 
dissect  out  the  encephalon,  and  it  U  possible  that  some  dam- 
age would  be  perceptible.  Shelly  has  most  opportunely  re- 
marked, "When  you  can  discover  where  the  fresh  colors  of 
the  faded  flower  abide,  or  the  music  of  the  broken  lyre, 
seek  life  among  the  dead."—-  ---Mr.  Butler  further  adds  to 
his  argument :  "  For  from  our  present  constitution  and  condi- 
tion of  being,  our  external  organs  of  sense  are  necessary  for 
eonveying  in  ideas  to  our  reflecting  powers,  as  carriages  and 
levers  and  scaffolds  are  in  nrcbjtecture ;  yet  when  these  ideas 
are  brought  in,  we  are  capable  of  rbfleciing  in  the  most  in- 
tense degree,  and  of  enjoying  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  feel- 
log  the  greatest  pain,  by  mean.t  of  that  reflection,  without  any 
assistance  from  our  senses  ;  and  without  any  at  all,  which  wa 
know  of,  from  that  body,  which  will  be  dissolved  by  def 
This  is  a  most  un physiological  sentence  and  erroneo- 
tton ;  and  its  falsity  would  not  receive  here  a  mil 
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mentalion,  were  it  not  tbnl  the  idea  is  90  frequently  urged  by 
men  who  think  they  speak  the  trulli.  Because  tnslances  oc- 
cur iu  mortal  diseases  where  individuals,  "  a  moment  before 
deatii,  appear  to  be  in  the  highest  vigor  of  life,  discovering  ap- 
prehonvion,  memory,  reason,  all  entire;  with  the  ulmoft  force 
of  affection,  sense  of  character,  of  shame  and  honor,  and  the 
highest  mental  enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  even  to  the  last 
gas[),"  tliey  argue  thai  death  should  be  no  obstacle  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  reflections  and  capacities.  My  friend,  be 
not  loo  speedy  in  your  conclusion.  Does  digestiun  proceed, 
if  the  stomach  be  destroyed  ?  If  a  person,  dying  with  convul- 
sions, were  to  exhibit  Ihe  strength  of  six  ordinary  men,  would 
you  be  authorized  to  say  that  death  should  be  uo  oltslacle  to 
the  continuance  of  that  prodigious  force?  There  can  be  no 
reflection  without  a  brain  ;  after  the  brain  haa  received  suffi- 
cient facts  froin  the  outer  world,  all  further  ingress  may  be 
shut  off,  and  many  beaulifol  gt.ms  may  be  compounded  from 
the  thoughts  there  poi^sessed — but  every  such  reflection  is  at- 
tended with  waste  of  the  organ  enduring  the  labor,  the  which 
if  nut  supplied  by  renewed  substance  from  the  blood,  l/ie  brain 
would  soon  eat  itself  up.  Let  us  revert  to  the  galvanic  battery, 
between  which  and  the  brain  there  is  a  very  iitriking  resem- 
blance. The  manifestation  of  every  electric  action,  however 
weatc,  from  the  machine,  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  the  acid 
and  disintegration  of  the  zinc;  and  if  commensurate  nourish- 
ment he  not  afforded  to  feed  tiie  graduully  consuming  materials, 
the  fluid  will  disappear,  the  metal  will  be  eaten  up,  and  no 
galvanism  can  therealler  be  evolved.  Familiar  illustrations 
of  the  body  feeding  on  iiielf  faster  than  it  is  supplied,  are  to 
he  found  in  the  sick,  whose  rapid  pallor,  emaciation,  and 
weak[iesa,  show  them  to  be  the  victims  of  a  disastrous  rapa- 
city. The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  consciousness  of 
idt^ntiiy  abides  with  us  for  twenly-five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
years  notwiihstamling  our  body  undergoes  many  entire  chati- 
ges--maintaining  similarity  of  form,  but  daily  subslituiing 
new  matter — giving  us  a  fresh  organism  every  returning  de- 
cade, but  the  personality  of  the  individual  remaining  undis- 
turbed ;  the  wherefore  of  ihiM  apparent  anomaly  is,  that  tbe 
new  material  which   is  incorporated,  is  possessed  of  precisely 
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similnr  tendencies,  similar  powers  anJ  tiulies,  which  wi-re  re- 
quired of  tiie  expiring  detritus,  and  hence  llie  bile,  the  milk, 
the  consL-iousne^is  ubide  without  change,  though  the  paits  of 
the  machinery  are  ko  often  renewed.  When  we  have  no 
brain,  we  can  not  Blill  argae  the  existence  of  consciousness 
because  the  same  itidividuiil  in  tlie  course  of  his  life  had  worn 
out  three,  five,  or  ten  brains,  which,  with  all  their  variety,  had 
preserved  to  him  his  identity.  A.  clock,  in  process  of  years, 
may  undergo  so  many  repairs  that  not  one  piece  of  ihe  origi- 
nal  apparatus  may  be  lell;  yet  as  ihe  parts  supplied  are  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  ilie  respective  defunct  organs,  the  dial  marks 
the  hour  as  raiihfully  as  at  ihe  Jirst  day  of  its  construction. 
And  who  of  us  would  have  the  hardihood  to  say,  that  because 
ihis  new-old  cloi;k  had  preserved  its  time-keeping  habits,  not- 
withstanding its  gradual  but  thorough  and  remarkable  transi- 
tion, therefore  its  time-keeping  habits  will  be  continued  when 

we  have  no  clock  at  all. Dr.  Chambers,  in  commt'oting 

on  this  portion  of  Ui^hop  Butler's  writings,  says  :  "  This  chap- 
ter [of  a  future  life]  is  infected  by  the  obscure  mftaiihyaies 
which  obtained  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  which  even  the  reasonings  of  Clarke  have  not  been 
able  to  sustain  ;  and  which,  when  disjoined  (rom  his  talenSas 
iQ  the  pages  of  Wollaston,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Boyle  lectureship,  betrays  the  same  sort  of  mysticism,  the 
same  want  of  clearness  and  conclusiveness,  as  do  the  scholas- 
tic subtleties  of  the  Middle  Ages.  *  *  It  Is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  entire  self  survives  Ihe  loss  of  a  limb.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  therefore  it  may  survive  the  loss  or  separa- 
tion of  the  whole  body — very  diJferent  truly  from  the  cundu- 
sion  which  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  this  chapter,  that  the 
soul  muit  so  survive  it.  in  all  instances  which  are  alleged 
lier«  of  mutilation  or  destruction,  we  have  the  remaining  sen- 
sible proof  for  the  continuance  of  ibe  living  powers.  In  the 
grand  or  hnal  destruction  of  the  ^vhole  body,  we  have  no  such 
proot ;  and  this  must  be  supplied  from  another  source  than 
from  the  analogy  itself,  which  has  demonstrated  but  Kh<^  posxe, 
[possibility]  and  not  the  esse  [reality]  of  the  kouI's  unmar- 
taliW 

le  child  at  birth  has  nothing  but  what  it  ioherita  from  its 
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parents,  and  nothing  can  be  transmitted  which  is  not  Matter; 
hence  the  soul  (mind)  of  that  child  is  derived  only  from  its 
father  and  mother,  and  is  descended  with  the  imperfectioDS 
and  beauties  entailed  by  its  progenitors.  Where  then  attaches 
responsibility  ?  Who  shall  say  we  are  not  bound  by  the  chains 
of  an  inexorable  Necessity?  !f  this  be  so,  then  are  we  pre- 
judged and  pre-doomed,  and  so  far  the  doctrine  of  the  elect  is 
made  sure.  Read  an  illustration  :  Saint  Cyran  having  corns 
to  Port  Uoyal  to  see  Antoine  le  Maitre,  as  they  were  one  day 
conversing  about  the  paths  of  salvation,  they  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  great  noise.  It  was  a  peasant  calling  for 
assistance  for  his  wife  in  child-birth,  whose  infant  was  aboot 
to  die.  Antoine  le  Maftre  immediately  asked  Saint  Cyran 
what  he  thought  of  infants  who  died  thus,  on  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  life  ;  to  which  Saint  Cyran  replied,  "  It  is  certain  that 
the  devil  possesses  the  soul  of  a  small  child  in  the  womb  of  its 
mother."  *  *  Why  should  we  not  be  resigned  to 
the  sight  of  millions  of  men  plunged  into  misery  without 
escape,  when  we  believe  there  are  millions  of  souls  destined 
in  advance  to  endless  punishment?  Was  it  not  very  natural 
to  conclude  the  fatality  of  misery,  from  the  fatality  of  damna- 
tion? Sinister  deductions!  whose  effects  the  fate  of  the  peo- 
ple should  inevitably  feel,  and  on  whose  depths  we  can  not . 
meditnle  loo  much.—  [Louis  Blanc. 

What  an  awful  gathering  must  the  Christian  picture  in  that 
nether  world,  where  there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  and  where,  according  to  the  completest  statistics 
(so  said),  seven-eighths  of  mankind  take  up  their  infernal 
abode!  Half  of  the  mortality  of  this  city  i*  composed  ofchil- 
dren  under  live  years  of  age.  Of  ihesf,  almost  the  entire  are 
born  in  sin,  are  saturated  with  inherited  iniquity  (as  interpre- 
ted by  the  Church),  are  so  blackened  by  the  stains  of  progeni- 
tal  pollution  that  the  blood,  red  and  gory,  of  murdered  Inno- 
cence is  the  only  pool  where  Vice  can  be  baptized  into  Virtue  ; 
where  boary  Crimes  and  veteran  Evils  can  be  converted  into 
Integrity,  Sanctity  and  Perfection;  where  monster  Villains  and 
huge-proportioned  Wrongs  are  bnrn  again  into  Angels  and 
Saints  and  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  Cross;  and  the  crimson- 
ransom  flows  apace.     The  harvest  of  the  Devil  is  frightful  in- 
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teed,  and  the  dimensions  of  bis  kingdom  are  seen  to  be  terri- 
:omprehensive,  when  we  rpalize  that  Nine  Hundcod  Mil- 
Ions  of  the  present  generalion  arc  floating  ignorantly  but 
■ely  and  swiftly  into  his  capacious  embrace  !  And  the  num- 
ber grows  more  and  more  appalling  when  we  add  to  the  cho- 
:s  of  the  Damned,  the  emhitiered  pangs  of  millions  upon  mil- 
ions  of  inbahitaats  which  six  llioosaad  years  have  brought 
being  and  prepared  for  Despair!  And  how  beyond  con- 
ception does  the  Satanic  army  still  increase,  when  the  incal- 
culable hosts  of  the  unborn  Future  shall  mingle  their  groans, 
ibcir  waiiings  and  unutterable  agonieSj  in  the  eternal  anthem 
of  Misery ! 

1  apeak  again  to  the  Christian.  Shall  the  Passions  find  no 
repreaentation  in  his  future  happy  life,  and  is  it  tiieip  only 
mission  to  propel  the  body  here  and  spur  the  brain  to  conlinu* 
and  variuiy  of  aciicm?  In  this  life,  says  the  hermit  to 
Zadig,  they  are  the  winds  that  swell  the  sails  of  the  ship;  it  is 
(true,  they  sometimes  sink  her,  but  wilhout  them  she  could  not 
il  at  all. — lu  the  Spirit-land  (  Mind-land,  Breath-land),  where 
ore  no  earthquakes,  nor  wars,  nor  dijieases,  nor  acei- 
,  nor  changes  of  weather,  nor  estrangement  or  loss  of 
leads,  i«  there  progression  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  witliout 
:e  possibility  of  a  relapse  into  ignorance  and  vice?  Is  there 
lation  in  the  attainment  of  menial  and  moral  ornaments, 
without  any  liability  to  the  admixture  of  en  vies  and  jealousies? 
Is  there  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  every  possession 
which  graces  the  magnificent  couris,  and  a  determined  rivalry 
for  the  victory  uf  the  conquest,  wilhout  the  risk  of  encounler- 
jng  n  defeat  and  enduring  the  disgrace?  Is  every  wish  so 
happily  proportioned,  that  Disappoiniment  and  its  consequents, 
grief,  revenge,  and  despair,  can  not  ensue  ?  -  Are  the  inhabit- 
ants so  admirably  constituted  that,  being  deprived  of  coinba- 
ess,  destruciiveness,  &c.,  they  can  move  without  a  mo- 
power  and  act  without  an  impetus?     Is  the  Christian's 
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unfailing  termination  of  long- continued  excess.  Then  away 
with  all  further  idia  words  as  to  what  shall  come  to  pas3  after 
we  go  to  the  coffin  !  begone  our  baseless  dreams  of  another 
life,  about  which  we  can  speculate  no  more  rationally  than 
the  Fostus  could  conjecture  of  the  realities  wiiich  await  it  af- 
ler  birth  I  for  though  a  thousand  limes  more  exalted  existence 
than  any  we  have  ever  conceived  of  were  to  be  actually  in 
reserve  for  us  as  fast  as  we  end  the  pantomime  here,  the  evi- 
dence of  such  an  enistence  is  yet  wanting,  and  I  know  of  no 
testimony  that  can  substantiate  the  prospective  fact.  From 
all  the  data  that  have  yet  been  furniahed,  we  know  that  per- 
/)(;/m</^  happiness  is  a  chimera  and  hallucination,  and  the  longer 
we  contemplate  it,  absurdity  on  absurdity  encompasses  the 
subject. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  millions  who  have  talked  of  Futurity 
and  have  delighted  to  discourse  of  it  to  their  children,  have 
really  been  harboring  a  delusion  and  believing  a  lie  ?  Are 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  fond  wishes  of  the  Heathen 
only  unfounded  imaginings  and  poetical  visions,  and  which 
derive  no  attestation  from  the  vocabulary  of  Nature  t  A  de- 
sire to  speak  the  truth  and  to  record  the  honest  convictions  of 
a  lung  and  patient  and  impartial  investigation  of  this  impor- 
tant study,  compels  from  me  a  counter  statement  to  the  creed 
of  my  education,  and  extorts  a  verdict  against  my  early  in- 
spired hopes  and  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  tnankind.  "Looking  out  from  the  bed  of  death,  over 
the  dark  sea  of  the  future,  on  which  no  voyager's  bark  is  seen 
returning,  I  cau  place  no  dependence  on  priestly  dogmas, 
all  life  lias  belied.  The  paltry  visions  of  gill  trumpets,  and 
angels'  wing5,seem  like  the  visions  of  irony  or  levity.  The 
reality  is  more  heroic  to  contemplate.  The  darkness  and 
mystery  of  the  future  create  a  longing  for  unravelment.  The 
enigma  of  life  makes  the  poetry  of  death,  and  invests  with  a 
sublime  interest  the  last  venture  on  untried  existence."  "Mor- 
tal, led  astray  by  fear!  after  thy  death  thine  eyes  will  see  no 
more;  thine  ears  will  hear  no  longer;  in  the  depth  of  thy 
grave,  thou  wilt  no  more  be  witness  to  this  scene  which  thine 
imagination  at  present  represents  to  thee  under  such  dismal 
colors;  thou  wilt  no  longer  take  part  in  what  shall  be  done  in 
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the  world  ;  thou  will  no  more  be  occupied  with  what  may  be- 
fall thine  inanimate  remains,  than  ihou  wast  able  to  be  the 
day  previous  to  that  which  ranked  thee  among  the  beings  of 
thy  speciea.  To  die,  is  to  cease  to  think,  to  feel,  to  enjoy,  to 
auffer;  thy  soithws  will  not  fnllow  ihee  to  tlie  silent  tomb. 
Think  of  death,  not  to  feed  ihy  fears  and  to  nourish  thy  melan- 
choly, but  to  accustom  thyself  to  look  upon  it  with  a  penceable 
eye,  and  to  cheer  thee  up  against  those  false  terrors  with  which 
the  enemies  lo  thy  repose  labor  lo  inspire  thee! — To  die,  is  to 
sleep;  it  is  to  re-enter  into  that  state  of  insensibility  in  which 
man  was  previous  to  his  birih ;  before  he  had  senses,  before 
he  was  conscious  of  his  actual  existence.  Laws,  as  neces- 
8ary  as  ihoae  which  gave  him  birih,  will  make  him  return  into 
the  bosom  of  nature  from  whence  he  was  drawn,  in  order  to 
I  teproduoB  him  afterwards  under  some  new  form,  which  it 
I  would  be  useless  for  him  lo  know:  without  consulting  him, 
t  nature  places  him  for  a  season  in  the  oriJer  of  organized  be- 
I  ings;  without  his  consent,  she  will  oblige  him  to  quit  it  to 
I  occupy  some  other  order.  *  *  Let  him  not  complain,  then, 
thnl  nalure  is  callous;  she  only  makes  him  undergo  a  law 
from  which  she  does  not  exempt  any  one  being  she  contains. 
[Seneca  says  :  Man  complains  of  ihe  short  duration  of  life — 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  time  flies  away ;  yet  the  greater 
number  of  men  do  not  know  how  to  employ  either  time  op 
life.]  If  all  are  bnrn  and  perish;  if  every  thing  is  changed 
and  destroyed;  If  the  birth  of  a  being  is  never  more  than  the 
tirst  slep  towards  iis  end ;  bow  is  it  possible  to  expect  that 
man,  whose  machine  is  so  frail,  of  which  the  parts  are  so  com- 
plicated, the  whole  of  which  possesses  such  extreme  mobility, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  common  law  which  decrees  that 
even  tlie  solid  earth  he  inhabits  shall  experience  change,  shall 
undergo  alteration — perhaps  be  destroyed  !  Feeble,  frail  mor- 
tal !  thou  pretendest  to  exist  forever ;  wilt  thou,  then,  that  for 
thee  alone,  eternal  nature  shall  change  her  undeviating  course  ? 
Live  then  in  peace,  for  the  season  that  nature  permits  ihee; 
and  if  thy  mind  be  enlightened  by  reason,  thon  wilt  die^vlth- 
out  terror." 

Baron  D'Holbach,  says  an  accomplished  writer,  had  long 
beoD  a  deist,  and  had  even  made  elforts  to  bring  the  exalted 
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Diderot  into  ihe  same  belieC  One  day  meeting  him  in  one 
of  ihoae  worltshopa  in  which  Diderot  was  studying  ihf 
tion  of  the  arts  und  trades,  D'Holbach  showed  him  a  machine 
whose  admirable  secrets  betrayed  tlie  invisible  genius  of  thft 
worltman  who  invented  them,  and  he  adjured  his  friend  t*' 
salute  the  great  worliman  of  nature,  he  aoiiglil  to  move  himi 
he  besoiTghthim  forGod.  Suddenly  carried  away  byliis  emo- 
tion he  drops  on  his  knees,  and  bursting  into  tears,  beseeches 
Diderot  to  renounce  atheism;  but  in  this  sirange  contest 
Diderot  triumphs,  and  the  deist  rises  an  atheist.  It  was 
D'Holbach,  who  published  in  1770,  under  the  name  of  Mira- 
bflud,  the  best  reasoned  and  most  complete  code  of  atheism 
which  has  yet  np,ieared.— -The  Sj/slem  of  Niilure  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Atheism  had  until  then 
escaped  only  in  sallies;  in  the  St/stem  if  Nature,  it  was  pro- 
duced under  a  dogmatical  and  decisive  form.  Spinosa  hi 
in  the  preceding  century,  denied  the  personal  God  of  the  Chrii 
tians,  but  had  substituted  a  system  full  of  poetry  and  majei 
for  their  doctrine.  To  malte  of  God  one,  only,  infinite  sub' 
stance,  whose  true  attributes  are  Thought  and  Matter,  and 
of  which  finite  beings  are  but  modes,  was  not  to  create  avoid 
in  the  world,  but  was  on  the  contrary  to  show  the  whole  uni- 
verse full  of  God.  There  was  nothing  of  this  kind  in  ths 
St/.Hem  n/Nutiire.  Never  had  such  ruins  been  heaped  up  with 
a  calmer  and  more  frightful  serenity.  According  to  the  Sys— 
tern  of  Nature,  man  is  a  purely  phynicai  being,  and  what  we 
call  the  moral  man,  is  but  this  p/(j/sical  being  connidersd  under 
a  certain  point  of  view.  Man  results  from  a  collection  o(  cer- 
tain pieces  of  mlittef,  endowed  with  particular  properties, 
whose  essence  is  to  think,  feel,  and  have  self-motion.  Nature 
is  on  a  grand  scale,  what  man  is  on  a  small ;  this  is  the  whole. 
Moisten  flour  with  watei',  and  shut  up  this  mixture,  you  will 
have  life  ;  place  fire  in  contact  with  powder,  you  will  have 
mniion;  matter  then  contains  motion  and  life.  The  soul? 
It  is  a  material  organ.  The  passions  .'*  They  are  molecules 
indiscernible  to  the  sight,  and  which  are  fermenting.  Free 
will?  Necessity  confined  within  ourselves.  Immortality? 
It  is  a  happy  chimera.     This  book  caused  a  universal  emotion. 
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oertaint)-  of  poets,  whatever  was  repuled  weakness  was  to  be 
found  in  itspnges,  in  which  the  enlhusiasm  of  virtue  never ihe- 
less  breathed,  and  in  which  Diderot  was  revealed.  What 
philosophical  raslmess  was  still  pnssibit;  after  so  sombre  and 
terrible  a  hymn  sung  to  chance  and  annihilalion?  Frederick 
wns  troubled,  philosopher  ihough  he  w»s,  and  with  the  pen 
which  Voltaire  hnd  taught  him  to  handle,  he  refuted  the  Sys- 
tem of  Nature.  Voltaire,  no  less  alarmed,  uttered  one  of  those 
cries  which  his  whole  age  heard.  The  division  introduced 
into  tiie  philosophic  camp  shone  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. — 
Burthened  wilh  ennui,  as  incapiible  of  happiness  tis  of  know- 
ledge, using  the  fow  days  allotied  to  him  in  pursuing  phan- 
toms, as  Impatient  of  his  joys  as  o£  his  woes,  devoured  wilh 
the  desire  of  forgetful n ess,  and  in  the  dizziness  of  hiii  am- 
bition, as  in  the  tumuli  of  his  feasts,  seeking  but  a  means  of 
ridding  himself  of  a  sight  of  himself,  to  avoid  the  silence  of 
his  heart,  man  was,  according  to  Pascal,  but  imbecility  and 
corruption.  Bui  he  could  not  avoid  admiring  this  human  be- 
ing whom  he  so  cruelly  abased.  For  man  belongs  to  God, 
since  he  has  an  idea  of  him.  His  feet  are,  it  is  true,  fixed  to 
the  earth  by  palpable  atlaohments  ;  wait  a  little  ;  behold  him 
inoutiling  to  the  highest  region  ol  the  stars  ;  behold  him  watch- 
ing over  the  center  of  sleeping  worlds.  Are  you  not  aston- 
ished if,  knowing  that  he  sliall  die  in  an  hour,  he  preserves  a 
calm  and  bold  countenance  ;  whilst  they  are  nailing  the  boards 
of  his  coRin,  his  immortalily  is  occupying  him.  He  may  never 
discover  the  causes  and  the  end,  but  he  is  constantly  endeav- 
oring to  do  so ;  and  if  his  weakness  betrays  ilself  in  the  con- 
stant ueelessness  of  his  effort,  his  superiority  shines  out,  but 
the  brighter  in  his  inexhaustible  audacity  and  his  indomitable 
desire.  He  loves,  he  wishes,  he  hopes,  and  this  power  of  hope 
gives  the  lie  lo  a  belief  of  annihilation.  How  can  so  much 
greatness  associated  with  so  much  misery  be  explained  ?  Why 
does  the  infinite  attract  our  thought,  since  it  but  oppresses  it, 
and  fills  it  with  dread?  Wandering  atoms  in  the  movable 
immensity  of  the  heavens,  whence  do  we  derive  thai  invinci- 
ble desire  of  fixing  around  us  that  which  bears  us  on,  of  em- 
bracing that  which  swallows  us  up?  Pascal  found  no  other 
solution  lo  these  ciuestions  than  the  famous  hypothesis  of  the 
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primitive  irifljesty  of  man  and  his  fall,  and  adopting  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  as  the  point  of  departure  of  Cliristianity, 
he  exclaimed,  "  without  this  mystery,  llie  most  incomprehen- 
sible of  all,  we  are  ourselves  incomprehensible  to  ourselves. 
*  *  Voltaire,  oppos^ed  to  truths  of  so  high,  and  we 
must  add  so  heroic  a  bearing,  that  piercing  mockery  and  strong 
good  sense  which  constituted  his  genius.  What!  that  man 
should  be  inconceivable,  wilhoiil  an  inctmceivabh  myiUery.  Had 
they  thus  transformed  into  an  explanation  that  which  needed 
so  much  to  be  explainefl  ?  It  was  not  the  business  of  religioa 
to  render  an  account  of  the  pretended  contrarieties  of  human 
nalure,  nor  did  it  demonstrate  its  truth.  But  besides,  what 
advantage  had  the  Christian  religion  in  this  respect  over  the 
old  fables  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora,  the  Androgynes  of 
Plato,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  of  Zoroas- 
ter?— Voltaire  thus  followed  the  illustrious  defender  of  the 
Christian  religion,  step  by  step.  Had  Pascal  lived  at  the  same 
time  as  Voltaire,  we  may  imagine  what  a  magnificent  sight 
the  combat  of  these  two  sovereign  intellecis  would  have  af- 
forded the  world.  But  Voltaire  was  attacking  a  genius  fallen 
into  eternal  silence;  he  was  laughing  before  a  tomb.  *  •  * 
In  despite  of  the  inutiliiy  in  which  men  for  the  most  part 
pass  their  exislence ;  maugre  the  lillle  care  they  bestow  to 
render  thetnselves  dear  to  the  beings  who  environ  them  ;  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  actions  they  commit  to  displease 
their  associates,  the  self-love  of  each  individual  persuades  him 
that  his  death  must  be  an  interesting  occurrence:  shows  him, 
we  may  say,  the  order  of  things  as  overturned  at  his  decease. 
O  mortal,  feeble  and  vain !  Dost  thou  not  know  the  Sesoa- 
trises,  the  Alexanders,  the  Ciesars  are  dead?  Yet  the  course 
of  ihe  universe  is  not  arrested:  the  demise  of  those  famous 
conquerors,  afflicting  to  some  few  favored  slaves,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  delight  for  the  whole  human  race.  Dost  thou,  then, 
foolishly  believe,  that  thy  talents  ought  to  interest  thy  species, 
and  put  it  into  mourning  at  thy  decease  1  Alas  !  the  Corneilles, 
the  Lockes,  the  Newtnns,  the  Boyles,  the  Harvpys,  the  Montes- 
quieus,  are  no  more  1  Regretted  by  a  small  number  of  friends, 
who  have  presently  consoled  themselves  hy  their  necessary 
toc.ations,  their  death  was  inditTerent  to  the  greater  number 
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of  their  fellow-citizens.  Darest  thou,  then,  flatter  thyself,  that 
thy  reputation,  thy  titles,  thy  riches,  thy  sumptuous  repasts, 
thy  diversified  pleasures,  will  make  thy  funeral  a  memorable 
events  It  will  be  spoken  of  by  some  few  for  two  days,  and 
do  not  be  at  all  surprised :  learn  that  there  have  died  in  for- 
mer ages,  in  Babylon,  in  f^ardis  in  Carthage,  in  Athens,  in 
Rome,  millions  of  citizens,  more  illustrious,  more  powerful, 
more  opulent,  more  voluptuous  than  thou  art,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, no  one  hns  taken  care  to  transmit  to  thee  even  the 
names.  Be  then  virtuous,  O  Man  !  in  whatever  station  thy 
destiny  assigns  thee,  and  thou  shalc  be  happy  in  thy  lifetime; 
do  thou  good,  and  thou  shall  be  cherished;  acquiie  talents, 
and  thou  shalt  be  respected;  posterity  shall  admire  thee,  if 
■those  talents,  by  becoming  beneficial  to  their  interests,  shall 
bring  them  acquainted  with  the  name  under  which  they  for- 
merly designated  thy  annihilated  being.  But  the  universe 
I  will  not  be  disturbed  by  thy  loss ;  and  when  thou  comest  to 
I  die,  whiUt  thy  wife,  thy  children,  thy  friends,  fondly  leaning 
over  thy  sickly  couch,  shall  be  occupied  with  the  melancholy 
task  of  closing  thine  eyes,  thy  nearest  neighbor  shall,  perhaps, 
be  exulting  with  joy  !  *  *  Let  msin  contemplate  his 
own  decease  with  the  same  indifference  that  it  will  ho  looked 
upon  by  the  greater  numl»er  of  his  fellows;  let  him  expect 
death  with  constancy,  and  wait  for  it  with  calm  resignation  ; 
let  him  learn  !o  shake  off'  those  vain  terrors,  with  which  su- 
perstition would  overwhelm  him;  let  him  leave  to  the  enlhu- 
Kiast  his  vague  hopes;  to  the  fanatic  his  mad-brained  specu- 
lations; to  the  bigot  those  fears  with  which  he  ministers  to 
his  own  melancholy  ;  but  let  his  heart,  fortified  by  reason,  no 
longer  dread  a  cliN^olutlon  that  will  destroy  ail  I'eelin^. 

"  Religion  has  been  called  ihe  poetry  of  reason  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  its  dreams  are  so  fair  and  beautiful,  that,  even  if  base- 
'  less,  none  but  a  rough  hand  or  a  careless  heart  would  dielurb 
Ihem.  As  poetry  is  often  tolerated  for  ils  beauties,  even  when 
a  rigid  analysis  discovers  fotly  in  its  sentiments,  so,  it  has 
somelimes  been  argued,  may  the  pleasing  imaginings  of  reli- 
gion be  received  and  approved,  even  though  they  may  be 
imaginings  only.  But  if  I  adopted  this  opinion,  I  would  not 
choose  the  Christian  religion  with  its  grave  and  unadorned 
ceremonial,  and  its  abstract  doctrines,  and  its  long  homilies. 
If  we  look  to  religion  as  the  poetry  of  life,  let  us  have  the 
glowing  mythology  of  Greece  at  once.  Let  us  again  people 
the  mountains  with  Oreads,  and  the  grove  with  Dryads.  At 
every  fountain  let  a  young  and  beautiful  Naiad  lean  over  her 
igic  urn.     Let  us  clothe  the  Gods  with  human  frailties  and 
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pasuons,  that  we  may  feel  for  and  with  them.  Let  them  be 
moved  to  |>ily  aiul  warmed  to  Icv-e.  Lei  us  re-establish  the 
court  I'l'  MouLii  Ida,  in  ali  \ti  classic  mni^nificence.  Let  the 
venerable  Talber  of  ihe  G.ofis  assume  bis  lliroae  by  tiie  side  of 
his  stalely  queen.  Let  the  tnaj'-sdc  Apidlo  be  there  j  and 
Venus,  in  her  heavenly  beauty ;  and  I'allas,  in  her  peerless 
wisdom.  Install  Iris  again  as  the  a.^ial  messenger;  and  let 
the  grai^eful  Ganymede  a|jproach  and  lender  the  nectar  gob- 
let. Danish  all  our  culd,  dull  sermons,  und  overthrow  our 
great  brick  churches,  and  let  us  attain  linve  the  temple  ol  mar- 
blf ,  with  its  gorgeous  rites  and  splendid  paiulings,  and  its 

i^laiufa  but  known  from  ahupiu  of  ibo  eurih, 
ItybcbgtiM  iDvilyfnr  inorlal  birth. 

That  was  a  religion  of  poetry,  and  of  heauty,  :ind  of  ric^ 
imaginations;  and  if  it  be  these  we  seek,  let  us  have  it  once  ■ 
more.  Tell  us  not  thut  scepticism  is  cold  and  beartless,  be- 
cause it  'lissipates  a  few  day-dreams  about  the  prophet  of 
Nazaretli  and  his  virgin-mother.  IIow  bright  and  glorious, 
compared   with  these,  were  the  dreams  thai  Christianity  (iia- 

persed  I Let    mo    nol    be  understond   that    1    regret    the 

dieams,  bright  and  ginrious  as  they  were:  they  were  dreams 
of  ignorance,  whose  fascinating  influence  cheats  the  reasoa 
and  leads  the  mind  ofl'  from  the  important  realities  of  life.  I 
do  ()Ut  say,  tiial  if  we  must  have  poetical  fancies,  those  of  the 
Grecian  mythology  are  infiiiiieiy  more  beautiful  iban  any  in 
the  Christian  revelation.  But  why  should  his  creed  be  deem- 
ed cold  and  heartless,  who  looks  not  beyond  this  earlli  lor  his 
hopes  and  sympathies?  Is  there  not  enough  here  below  to 
till  the  heart  and  warm  the  feelings?  Are  the  prospects  of 
this  world  so  very  barren  of  interest,  the  charms  of  nature  so 
very  powerless,  and  the  lies  of  aft'ection  so  very  poor  and  weak, 
that  heaven  rnu^t  fill  the  void?  When  about  lo  perform  an 
act  of  benevolence  or  justice,  shall  it  fail  to  bring  us  pleasure 
unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  but  sirangere  and  pilgrims 
here,  and  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit?  When 
some  lovely  prospect  is  spread  before  me,  rich  in  summer 
beauty,  must  I  pause  and  look  up  to  a  God  of  Nature,  ere  1 
can  feel  its  mild  and  cheering  influence?  Or  if,  in  the  paths 
of  life,  I  meet  some  noble  and  generous  spirit,  must  I  think 
of  the  Creator,  before  I  can  adnjire  and  love  the  creature  of 
his  hand?  There  may  be  those  in  whom  habit  has  created 
euch  supernatural  wai.ls  ;  nnd  who,  to  enjoy  this  world,  must 
first  imagine  another.  1  can  but  say  for  myself,  that  this  is 
not  my  case.  I  have  fuunil,  in  sublunary  scenes  and  among 
sublunary  beings,  enough — and  more  thau  enough — to  occupy 
,  ray  feelings,  and  to  interest  my  heart." 
[7b  be   Cuniinucd.] 
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►  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  A  BOOK,  &C. 


The  existing  dearth  of  inleliectual  production,  of  a  high  order,  in 
England,  contrasted  with  the  nctivily  of  gigantic  minds,  upon  the 
continent,  is  necessarily  felt,  in  lis  consccjucnces,  in  the  United  States. 
While  England  is  producing,  in  letters,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  an  iniellcclu^l  order  above  the  character  of  the  ordinary  contents 
of  her  Kcviews  and  Magazines,  the  efforts  of  superior  minds  in 
France  and  Germany,  seem  to  h.ive  experienced  no  nhalemenii  and 
these  are  almost  daily  giving  to  ihe  world,  in  works  of  ihe  most  pro- 
fuund  importance,  the  results  of  iheir  unwearied  labors.  With  Ibeso 
works  il  is  no  less  natural  than  important  that  the  intellect  of  our 
<»3un(ry  should  seek  contact — should  desire  to  hold  communion.  But 
■uch  contact — such  communion — is  of  course,  for  the  most  part,  only 
ID  be  had  through  imnslalions  of  the  works  in  question;  and  on  ibeset 
alone,  almost  all  American  readers  must  wholly  depend.  Such 
translations,  however,  for  the  most  pnrt  arc  not,  and  in  the  present 
slate  of  opinion,  cannot  be,  mode  in  iho  United  Stales.  Such  is  the 
mental  vassatogc  of  this  country  to  the  British  press,  that  workst 
however  mcritorjoUH,  can  seldom  secure,  among  us,  the  attention  and 
inflitencc  they  deserve,  unless  they  have  come  to  us,  whether  original 
or  in  Iransliilion,  from  the  source  in  question.  In  such  cases  we 
generally  receive,  with  the  works  themselves,  (he  e.<[pressed  opinions 
of  Ihe  British  reviewers  respecting  ihcm;  and  these,  whether  dictated 
by  interest,  policy,  or  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work,  are  usually 
and  generally  accepted  here,  as  the  basis  upon  which,  without  farther 
investigation,  wc  muy  safely  found  our  opinions,  and  scUle  our  ultj. 
mate  conclusions.  The  great  and  lasting  evils  flowing  from  tfal* 
antional  wcaknessof  ours  are  apparent  enough;  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  weakness  deprives  us,  entirely,  of  all  continental  works,  what- 
ever, irrespective  of  iheir  importance,  save  only  those  of  which 
{English  policy  dictates  the  re- product  ion,  while,  upon  the  other,  in  a 
largo  class  uf  works,  that  policy  is  actively  enlisted  in  producing 
ihem,  in  our  language,  in  the  most  studied  forms  of  perverted 
falsification.  But  there  is  another  evil  attendant  upon  translated 
works  that  is  by  no  means  referable  to  nationality,  but  to  individual 
iocompelency:  end  it  is  with  this,  more  particularly,  that  we  hive 
bira  to  io. 


Of  ihe  Dumc-rous  imporluiit  Fi'ench  publications  wliicli  have  recently 
appeared,  a  very  few  have  undergone  Iranslations,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, ID  England;  and  among  these  arc  the  Iwo  great  works  of  Guizot 
upon  the  History  of  Civillziilion.  This  ablo  and  profound  author, 
with  Thierry  and  Michelel,  ia  among  the  leaders  of  a  new  school  of 
historical  writers  no  way  resembling  anything  with  which  we  have 
been  acquainted,  in  the  English  language.  The  dried,  akeleion  foriss 
of  histoiy,  as  we  have  been  familiar  with  ihem — ihe  mere  recJiala 
of  results,  and  the  I'ormal  agencies  of  the  three  privileged  classes  of 
despotic  ages  therein — give  place,  under  the  pens  of  these  and  kindred 
authors,  to  the  fully  developed  and  living  forma  of  existing  humanity. 
They  have  discovered  that  in  enacting  history,  there  were  nations  as 
well  as  kings,  nobles  and  priests:  and  that  humanity,  even  under 
despotism,  has  ita  laws,  and  its  destiny;  and  in  the  execution  of  these 
the  mental  throes  of  the  million,  however  sunk  in  ignorance,  have 
still  hud  sufGcient  force  to  take  part  in  the  fashioning  of  events.  In 
a  word,  Ihe  philosophy  of  history  is,  by  these,  substituted  for  the  dry 
and  tasteless  chronology  of  their  predecessors;  who,  writing  as  most 
of  them  did,  at  tlie  bidding  of  despotic  kings,  or  in  the  volunteer  bope 
of  winning  the  favors  oi  courtiers  and  placemen,  have  carefully 
avoided  seeking,  or  even  admitting,  the  existence  of  other  agents  ibeit 
those  claiming  distinction  above  ihe  masses. 

The  productions  of  a  pen  like  that  wielded  by  Guizot,  and  by  him 
philosophically  ^ided,  upon  so  fresh  and  absorbing  a  topic  as  the 
History  of  Civilization,  conld  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  profouod 
minds,  in  whatever  language  thene  were  accustomed  to  communn. 
The  iirst,  therefore,  of  the  two  works  in  qoeBtkni,  wliJcfa  was  a  brief 
and  aynoplEcal  generalization  of  the  subject,  was  tronslaied,  in  Gn^ 
land,  soon  after  it  appeared  at  Paris;  and  from  that  copy  at  least 
three  American  editions  have  been  printed.  The  American  copy 
before  us,  bears  no  translator's  name,  nor  havo  we  any  specific 
knowledge  upon  that  subject  Ho  was  evidently  some  pains  laJui^ 
man,  unknown  to  fame,  but  possessing  a  truly  philosophical  mind, 
that  oould  and  did  fully  appreciate  bis  author,  for  the  translatio 
has  furnished  us  is  one  of  spirit  and  fidelity,  bearing  upon  ita  face,  < 
oommunicaliog  to  the  reader  of  English,  the  life  and  entity  of  S 
original.  This  work  has  been,  and  still  ia,  widely  and  profilrf 
read,  in  the  United  StateB,  and  its  tendency  has  everywhere  beenJl 
excite  a  craving  for  more  than  its  brief  and  generalizing  pages  c 
supply:  while  its  closing  paragraph  left  no  doubt  upon  the  rest 
mind  of  the  source  whence  that  craving  might  be  omply  satisi 
We  may  here  observe  that  both  the  works  in  question  were  prodiK 
in  the  form  of  lectures;  and  this  fully  explains  the  paragraph  | 
question,  and  which  follows: 

'•This  year  I  have  confined  myaelf  to  the  history  of  society. 
have  exhibited  civilization  only  in  its  social  point  of  view.     I  hs, 
said  nothing  of  the  development  of  man  himself.     I  have  made  L 

attempt  to  give  you  the  history  of  opinions — of  the  moral  progreai  g 

human  nature.     I  intend,  when  we  meet  again  here,  next  season,  tp 
confine  myself  especially  to  Prancf;;  to  study  with  you  the  history  of 


\ 


French  civilization,  but  to  sjudy  il  in  deUil,  tiad  under  ils  various 
aspects.  I  ahull  try  to  make  you  acquainted  nut  only  with  the  hi»- 
[ory  of  society  in  franco,  but  also  with  that  ot  man;  to  lollow,  aJong 
with  you,  the  progress  ol'  Institutions,  opinions,  and  intellectual  labors 
ot*  every  sort,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a' com  prehension  tifwhal  boa  been, 
in  the  most  complete  and  general  sense,  the  development  ol'  our  glo- 
rious country.  In  the  pnsi,  as  well  as  in  tlie  future,  she  has  a  right 
to  our  warmest  aSectioiis." 

Thus  forewarned  thnt  our  author  would  return  to  his  subject,  on 
the  following  year,  for  the  purpose  of  ils  more  full  and  perfect  elabo- 
ration, all  who  had  been  interested  in  his  primitive  outline,  waited 
ini)uivingly  for  the  coming  of  its  more  perfected  successor.  At 
length,  when  the  original  had  been  several  years  before  the  public, 
m  French,  and  had  by  its  care  excellence  and  unique  perfection  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  ull  ils  readers,  in  ibal  language,  its  approach- 
ing advent,  in  our  native  tongue,  was  duly  announced  to  American 
readers.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  Mesare.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
Yark,  in  the  "Monthly  Literary  BulUlin"  issued  by  that  house,  gave 
tbia  notice; 

"Prepnring  for  publication.  History  of  Modern  Civilization,  from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  tbe  year  1789.  With  complete 
chronological  and  historical  tables.  Translated  from  ihe  French  of 
M.  Guizot,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  etc.  etc." 

This  notice,  from  a  house  so  well  linown.  nt  once  commanded  the 
coitlidence  of  ell;  and  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  March,  1846,  the 
sutne  house  informed  the  renders  of  lis  "Bulletin"  that  tbe  work 
would  "be  published  immediately,"  that  Bulletin  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
conununicalcd  intelligence  so  generally  satisfactory.  At  length,  we 
believe  in  Ihe  ensuing  August,  the  first  volume  of  the  promised  Irans- 
lation,  (to  be  followed  by  two  others,  lo  complete  the  work,)  was 
issued  by  O.  Appleton  dc  Co.,  and  a  copy  of  this  volume  wo  obtained 
early  in  September  following.  We  have  seen  but  this  one;  and  most 
nocerely  do  we  hope  no  more,  from  the  same  pen,  may  ever  find 
their  way  through  ihe  press!  We  had  been  familiar  with  the  original 
vrork — had  readit  with  that  high  satLGfaction  and  certain  profit  which  so 
ioeritahly  How  from  a  perusal  of  ils  pages,  and  wc  were  therefore  the 
iDOre  sensibly  shocked  by  the  contents  of  litis  most  wretched  mats  of 
turgid  stupidity.  In  their  formal  announcement  of  the  ^rcparal ion 
for  publiealion  of  this  work,  made  mora  than  one  entire  year  before 
ibe  issue  of  its  first  part,  these  publishers  neither  gave  nor  indicated 
the  Iranslator's  name;  but  from  the  voluntc  before  us  wo  learn  that 
what  here  purports  to  bo  a  translation  of  Guizot  has  been  produced 
by  William  Hazlitt.  at  London,  The  year's  prepamiion,  then, 
with  which  Ibis  house  has  gravely  amused  the  Atneritan  public,  has 
consisted  in  simply  importing  from  London  a  wretched  mental  abor- 
lioDi  prepared  there,  which  it  now  offers  to  American  readers,  as  the 
iromorlal  work  of  Gulzot  J 

Mr.  Hazlitt  may  be  an  accompliBhod  saloon  man — may  be  perfectly 
oorapetent  to  understand,  and  even  to  produce  saloon  literature:  per- 
hfpm  he  is;  but  G-uizot  is  a  philogopMcal  hisforiav,  and  it  is  clearly 


manifest  that  all  this  is  so  entirely  new  snd  strangQ  to  Mr.  Hazliti, 
so  foreign  to  his  every  thought  and  to  the  very  casl  of  his  ger  <.  aa 
to  render  it  wholly  impossible  for  him  either  to  appreciate  the  original 
of  Buch  an  author  as  Giiizot,  or  to  infuse  either  ihc  clearness  or  the 
force  and  spirit  of  that  writer  into  an  English  version.  He  cannot 
rise,  in  conception,  to  the  philosophic  thought  which  everywhere  con- 
stitutes ihe  very  sou)  of  this  history;  and  hence  he  has  served  us  with 
a  shapeless  mass,  by  him  carnnlly  despoiled  of  its  vital  principle,  and 
in  many  parts  of  all  vestiges,  even,  of  its  authors  profound  yel  lucid 
mental  vision. 

We  are  aware  that  all  this  moy  he  deemed,  by  some,  a  question  of 
mere  opinion;  and  perhaps  there  will  not  he  wanting  those  who, 
putting  a  still  graver  face  upon  the  whole  matter,  will  be  disposed  » 
believo  that  prejudice  may  have  afibrdod  ils  aid  in  arriving  at  the 
proffered  conclusions.  Without  interposing  the  slightest  objection  to 
the  proprioly  of  cither  of  these  precautions,  we  propose  to  meet  Ihcm 
both  in  the  only  possible  wiiy  that  can  he  entirely  sniisfoclory  to  all, 
namely,  by  presenting  the  reader  with  all  the  elements  of  iho  pTop<h 
aition,  and  then  leaving  him  to  deduce  his  own  conclusions,  MW» 
have  done,  from  these.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  uccompHiM,' 
in  fairness,  by  the  citation  of  detached  passages,  but  rather  bjflhs 
exhibition  of  such  continuous  portion  of  the  text  as  shall  exhibit  iba 
general  scn^e  of  the  whole  reading,  no  less  than  the  pcculiaHlleaof 
any  given  passage  or  period.  Fortunately  the  work  is  of  a  cbaivder 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this.  We  have  already  slated  thai  it  waa  orighf 
ally  produced  in  lectures.  Each  one  of  these,  then,  constituted  (bit 
portion  which  was  listened  lo  l>y  the  audience  at  a  single  silling;  and] 
it  was  therefore  deenwd  sufficiently  distinct  for  separate  and  indivi^' 
ual  consideration.  We  shall  give.  then,  one  entire  lecture,  in  llhMi' 
trolion  of  our  position;  and  as  the  first  of  the  course  would  for  tmaf 
reasons,  we  may  suppose,  be  at  least  as  favurable  an  one  as  any  fi* 
the  comprehension  of  the  translator,  we  shall  employ  that  one  fiff 
our  purpose.  This  lecture  wo  shall  first  give  in  Guizot's  own  wordi^ 
that  ail  to  whom  these  ore  available  may  thus  possess  the  originBl,  far 
comparison;  and  we  shall  follow  that  with  the  translation  whicb  Vf. 
Hazlilt  has  made  of  it,  and  also  what  we  suggest  as  a  moro  lUlMbl 
rendering  of  our  own.      The  French  text  hero  follows: 


HISTOIRE 
LA  CIVILISATION  EN  FRANCE, 

DBFUIS  Li  CHUTE  OE  L'EKPIRE  ROIJUS  JCSQU'ER  llBfl. 

PREMIEKE    LECON. 

MiasiEutLB, 
PliuteurB  d'entre  vous  bc  rappellent  I'objet  ei  la  nalute  du  coura 

Jni  a'fini,  il  y  a  rjuelques  mois.  II  a  t\k  ir^-g^ntral,  ir^s  rapide. 
'«i  essay^  de  faire,  en  ir^-peu  dp  temps,  paaser  devanl  vos  yeux  le 
nbleau  historique  de  la  civilisation  europdcnnc.  J'ai  coitru,  pour  sinsi 
dirOi  de  sommit^en  Bom[nil6,  ine  bornanl  prcsquc  conslamment  £i  des 
fails  g^n^raux  el  a  des  asaeriions,  au  risque  de  n'^ire  pas  loujours 
bieo  cornpris,  ni  peul-fitre  eru. 

La  n6cesaill^,  voua  le  savez,  mesaiours,  m'avait  impose  celle  m^lh' 
ode  ;  et  malgr^  la  nucesaii^,  je  ne  me  serais  qu'a  grand'  peine 
rteign6  a  aes  inconv^nienls,  si  je  n'avis  prevu  que,  dnna  le  courB 
■uivanU,  je  pourrais  y  rcmediec  ;  si  jn  ne  tn'eiaia  proposb  d^s  lora  da 
remplir  un  jour  le  cadre  quo  je  Irakis,  de  vous  fairc  arriver  ices 
rt*'jll«t»gfenerauxque  j'avaisi'honneur  de  voua  exposer.  parlamSma 
VCHC  qui  m'y  avail  conduit,  par  une  6tude  attentive  et  complete  des 
faJU.  C'est  le  dessein  que  je  vicns  cssayer  d'accomplir  oujourd'hui. 
Deux  melhodcs  s'otTrenl  i  nioi  pour  y  r^ussir.  Je  pourrais  recom- 
mence r  le  coura  de  I'ele  dernier,  et  reprendte  I'histoirc  gfenferale  de 
Ib  civilisation  europeenne  dana  son  ensemble,  en  roconiant  svec 
detail  ce  ()ue  je  c'ai  pu  exposer  qu'en  gtoa,  en  parcourant  a  pas  lenis 
la  carrifere  que  noua  avons  fournie  presque  sans  respirer.  Ou  bien 
je  pourrais  6tudrer  I'historie  de  la  civilisation  dans  I'un  des  principaux 
psv*,  chez  Fun  des  grands  pcuples  d'Europe  ou  etle  s'est  dfevelopp^, 
n  DOrner  ainsi  le  cliamp  de  mea  recherches  pour  le  mieux  exploiter. 
La  premiere  m^lhode,  messieurs,  m'a  paru  olfrir  de  graves  incon- 
v^nients.  ]l  aeraitdiflicile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible,  de  maintenir, 
dana  une  histoire  si  vaalc,  et  qui  doit  ^Ire  eo  meme  tr-mpsd^lailite, 
d"/  maintenir,  dis-je,  quelque  unilfc.  Nous  avons  reconnu,  \'bli 
dernier,  qu'il  y  avail  une  veritable  unit6  dans  la  civilisation  euro- 
ptenne  ;  mais  celle  unii^  n'6cIole  que  dans  les  fails  g^neraux,  dajis 
lea  grands  r^sullats.  It  faut  s'^tever  au  haul  des  montagnes  pour  voir 
dispsratlre  les  in^galilts,  les  diverailes  du  tsrritoire,  et  d^couvrir 
Paapccl  g^niral,  la  phisionomie  essenttelle  et  simple  de  tout  le  pays- 


Quand  on  sorl  des  fails  g^neraux>  quand  on  veui  p^nelt«r  dans  |H 
pariicularit^s,  runit^  ^'efface,  \es  diver3it68  aa  relrouvent,  on  ae  pea^ 
dons  la  vari6t6  des  ^v^nements,  des  causes,  des  eflets  ;  en  sorlc  qka^i^ 
pour  raconler  I'hisloire  avec  detail,  et  y  conserver  cependani  qnelqu^ 
ensemble,  il  faul  absolument  en  r^tri^cir  le  champ. 

C'est  Biisui  d'ailieura  une  grande  objection  a  ceile  nifethode,  que  la 
prodigieusc  ^(codue  et  la  divereil^  dca  connaissances  qu'elle  exige  ei 
suppose,  soit  dans  cclui  qui  park,  soil  dans  ccux  qui  fecouteoL     Qui- 
conque  veut  retracer   un  peu  exaclcmont  le  coura  de  la  civilisatioa 
europ^enne,    doit  avoir  une  connaissance  aasez  approfoadie,  noa- 
seulement  des  evfenementa  qui   sc  soul  pasai;s   chez  lea    diffferenis 
peuplea,  de  leur  histoire  proprement  dite,  mats  de  leur  iangue,  dc  leur 
lilt^rature,  dc   leur  philoaophie,   cnfin  dc   toutcs   lee  facea    de  kaf 
dealing  ;  travail  ^videmment  a  peu  pr^s  intpoaaiblc,  du  moina  pouf' 
le  temps  qui  nous  est  accorde. 

II  m'a  paru,  messieurs,  qu'en  i^tudiant  sp^ialement  I'hisloire  de  In 
civilisBlion  dans  I'uri  des  grands  pays  de  I'Europe,  j'arriveiaia  plus 
vite  avec  vous  au  r&sultal  que  nous  cherchona.  L'unit^  du  rtcil,  en 
efiet,  deviant  nlors  possible  4  concilier  avec  les  details  ;  il  y  a  daiu 
tout  pays  una  certaine  unit6  nationalo,  qui  r^sulle  de  la  cotnniBinul^ 
des  m<Bura,  des  lois,  de  la  Iangue,  des  6v6nemen(s,  et  qui  s'estem- 
preinte  dana  la  civilisation.  Nous  pouvons  suivre  les  fails  pas  il  pu 
sana  perdre  de  vue  I'ensemble.  Enfin,  il  est,  je  ne  voux  pas  dire 
facile,  mais  possible  de  rtunir  les  connaiasanccs  n^essaires  pour  tin 
tel  travail. 

Je  me  suis  done  dficidt,  messieurs,  ^  prfefCrer  cetle  seconde  mt- 
ibode,  a  abandonner  I'histoire  gfenfcrale  de  la  civilisation  europtenne 
chez  touts  les  peupies  qui  oot  concouru  &  sa  formation,  pour  oe 
m'occuper  avec  vous  que  d'une  civilisation  parliculi^re,  qui  puisse 
devenir  pour  nous,  en  tenant  comple  des  ditfferences,  I'imago  de  la 
gmnde  destinee  europfeenne. 

Le  choix  de  la  mbihode  une  foia  fail,  cclui  du  pays  ne  m'a  pas  6lfc 
difficile  ;  j'ai  pris  I'hisloire  de  la  France,  dc  la  civilisation  fran^aiae, 
Je  ira  me  d&fendrai  ccrtes  pas  d'avoir  feprouv^,  a  ce  choji,  UD 
sentiment  de  plaisir  ;  toules  les  Amotions,  toutea  les  suiceptibilittii  du 
palriolisRW  son!  legitimes ;  ce  qui  importe,  c'est  qu'elles  toJent 
avouees  par  ia  virile,  par  ta  raison.  Queiquea  pcraonnes  semblent 
i  aujourd'hui  que   le  patriotiame  ait   beaucoup   i  souffrir  d» 


I'fetendue  des  sentiments  et  des  idSes  uui  naissent  de  I'ctat  actuci  de  Ik. 
civilisation  europfeenne;  on  prfedit  quil  ira  a'tnerveret  »e perdre  daiw 
le  cosmopolitisme.  Jo  ne  saurais  partager  de  tellea  craintcs.  It  en 
sera  aujourd'bui  de  I'aniour  de  la  patrie,  comme  de  toules  lea  opinions, 
<1b  unites  lea  actions,  do  tous  lea  sentitnents  des  hommcs.  Celui-)4 
Bussi  est  condamn6.  j'en  conviens,  k  subir  conslamment  IVpreuvo  dv 
la  publicite,  de  la  discussion,  de  I'examen ;  il  est  condamn^  &  n'ttn 
plus  un  prejug^,  une  habitude,  une  passion  avcugle  et  exclusivti ;  H 
est  condamn^  5  avoir  raison.  II  ne  perira  point  houb  le  poids  de  eelfe 
n^cessilit,  messieurs,  pas  plus  que  loua  lea  sentiments  nelunela  at 
legitimes ;  il  a'epnrera,  au  contraire,  il  s'^l^vera.  Ce  sont  dM 
ipreuTes  qu'il  aura  A  subir;  il  en  sortira,  vainqueur. 


I'aSirmtTj  si  une  autre  iiisloire  en  Europe  tii'avail  p«ru  plus  grandet 
plus  instructive,  plus  propre  que  cei!e  de  la  France  a  reprfeaenler  Tc 
C(K]  rs  de  la  civilisaiion  generate,  je  Paurais  choisie.  Mais  J'ai  raiaoD 
decshoiBir  la  France  ;  ind^pendamment  de  I'lnt^rSl  special  que  son 
histoire  a  pour  noua,  depuia  longlcmps  I'opinion  europ^eone  proclame 
In  F'xaaec  le  pays  Ic  plus  civilis^  de  I'Europe.  Toutes  les  fois  que  la 
lutl«s  ne  sVngago  pas  entre  Ids  amours-prop  res  nationaux,  quand  on 
chercho  Fopinion  r6elle  ci  d6sint6ress6e  des  peuples  dans  les  id^es, 
les  eicttons  ou  elle  se  manifeste  indireclment  ct  sans  prendre  la  forme 
lie  let  controversc,  on  rcconnntt  que  la  France  est  le  pays  doDl  la 
cir  il  iaallon  a  paru  la  plua  comple'te,  la  plus  communicative,  a  le  plus 
l'Rtf«pfe  l*imBginationcurop6enne. 

SSt  qu'on  oe  croic  pas,  messieurs,  que  cette  pr^ominance  de  notre 
pBtrie  tienneuniqement  A  I'agr^mcntdes  relations  sociales,  &  la  douceur 
de  nos  tnisurs,  a  celle  vie  facile  ct  anim6e  qu'on  vient  si  aouvent 
cherchcr  dans  notve  pays.  Ccia  y  a  sans  doute  quelque  part ;  maia  le 
fful  Jont  je  parle  a  des  couscs  plus  gfenferalcs'  et  plus  profondea  ;  ee 
n'est  point  une  mude  aristocrat ique,  connme  on  efit  pu  lo  crotre  quand 
il  R'agisanit  de  in  civilisation  du  bi^cIo  de  Louis  XiV,  ni  une  efferves- 
<*»»co  populaire,  comme  le  spectacle  de  notre  temps  a  pu  le  faire 
supposer.  La  prfef  &rence  quo  I'opinion  dfesint^resslie  de  I'Europe 
««iorde  a  la  civilisation  rran9aisc  est  phiioaophiquemcnt  legitime  ; 
>!'«»»  le  rbsiilta  d'un  jugemenl  inslinclif,  confus  sans  doule,  mais  bien 
fond^!,  sur  la  nature  de  la  civilisation,  en  g^otrol  et  ses  v^ritables 
eifements. 

Vous  V0U9  rappelez,  j'esp^re,  messieurs,    la  definition  que  j'ai 

''^s&yfc  dc  donner  de  la  civilisation,  en  ouvraci  le  cours  de  I'Hh  Aei- 

"■er.     J'ai  recherche  quelles  idfees  a'attochaicnt  a  ce  mot,  dana  le  bon 

•^»B  commum  des   liommea.     II  m'a  paru  que,  de  I'avis  gfenferal,  la 

•^vilisniion  conststait  essentiellement  dans  deux  faits  :  le  dfeveloppe- 

"•^Ot  do   I'etat  social,  el  celui  de   I'fetat  intcllectuel ;    la  condition 

'***rieure  el  gfenerale,  et  celui  de  la  nature  inlferieure  el  personnel la'de 

'  Homme;  en  unmot,loperfeclit(nnementde  la  socifelfeet  de  I'humanitfe. 

Bt  non-seulnienl,  messieurs,  ces  deux  fails  constituent  la  civilisation; 

"^'^is  leur  simultnn^it^,    leur  intlme    et  rspide  union,  leur   action 

l^^iproque,  sont  in dispen sables  a   m  perfection.     J'ai  fail  voir  que, 

*^*la  n'arrivcnt  pas  toujours  ensemble,  si  tantdt  lo  dtveloppement  de  la 

"^^^^t^,  tant6t  celui  de  I'homme  individuel  va  plus  vitc  et  plus  loin,  ils 

'^  ^Mi  sont   pas   moins  necessaries  I'un  i  I'autre,   ct  se  provoquenl, 

*  ^m^ncnt  I'un  I'aulre,  tflt  ou  tard,     Quand  ils  vonl  longtemps  Tun 

**->li  I'autre,  quand  leur  union  se  fait  longtemps  attcndre,  le  sentiment 

^'uno  pfenibic  lacune,  d'incomplel,  du  regret,  sxmpare  des  spectaleura. 

■^^tn  ^rande   amelioration   sociale,  un  grand  progr^  du  bien-^tre 

'nalinel,  sc  manifeslent-ils  chez  un  peuple,  sans  ^tre  accompagnfes 

*fini  beau  developpemenl  inlellectuel,  d'un  progrfes  analogue  dans  les 

^TitB  1  I'ameiioralion  sociale  semble  precaire,  inexplicable,  presque 

itlo^tinie.     On  lui  dcmande  quelles  idfees   generates  I'ont  produjle  et 

Il  jastiilent,  k  quels  principcs  ellc  se  rattache.     On  veut  se  promettiv 

qtrtlle  no  sera   point  limitee  i.  quelques  generations,  k  un  certain 

tentoirie  ;    qu'ello    se   communiquera,   se   repandra,    devtendra  la 
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eonqirfM  4k  touB  les  peuplea.  Kl  coiomciit  I'Dniklioration  ttxialmftmi- 
elle  se  commmiiquer,  ae  rfepandre,  ai  ce  n'est  par  les  idfeea,  sur  I'nilp 
des  doclrines  t  Lea  id^cs  aeules  se  jnuenl  des  disUtncea,  passeot  les 
mere,  se  fDiit  parloul  comprendre  et  accueillir.  Telle  est  d'ailleurs 
la  noble  nalitra  de  rhum«nit6,  qu'elle  ne  snurnii  voir  un  grand 
d^veloppemcnl  de  force  mal^riclle  sans  aspirer  &  la  force  morale  qui 
doit  s'y  Joiodrc  et  la  do  miner;  quelquo  chose  de  subalterne  dcmeure 
empreinl  dans  le  bien-6tre  social,  tant  qu'il  n'a  pas  porle  d'autree 
fruJta  que  le  bicn-Slre  ni€me,  lant  qu'il  n'a  pas  i^leve  1'cspril  de 
I'honime  au  niveau  de  sa  condition. 

Qu'en  revanche  il  delate  quelqiie  part  un  grand  dfevcloppemenl 
d'inteiligence,  et  qu'eucun  progr^s  aocial  n'y  pnraisse  attach^  oti 
a'6tonnet  on  s'inqui^'te.  II  semble  qu'on  voJe  un  bol  arbre  qui  ne 
parte  pas  de  fruits,  un  soleil  qui  n'fechauffe  pan,  qui  ne  ffrcondo  pas. 
On  prend  une  sorle  de  d^dain.  pour  des  id^es  ainsi  sl^riles,  et  qui  ne 
s'emparenl  pas  du  nionde  extferieur.  Et  non-seu  lament  on  lea  prend 
en  dedain,  maia  on  linil  par  douter  de  !eur  I&gi(imJl6  ralionelle,  de 
leur  v6ril6  ;  on  est  tenl6  de  lea  croire  chimferiquea  quand  elles  ae 
moQlrent  Jinpuissantca,  et  ne  savent  pas  gouvcrner  la  condition 
humaine.  Tant  I'honime  a  le  sentiment  qu'il  est  chargfe  tci-baa  de 
faire  passer  les  idfees  dans  lea  fails,  de  r^rormer,  de  r^gler  le  monde 
qu'il  habito  solon  la  vht'ni  qu'il  con^-oiti  tant  les  deux  grands  it^meiils 
de  la  civiliaation,  le  dfeveloppemeni  inleliecluel  et  la  dtveloppomenl 
aocial,  aont  6troitoment  li^s  Van  k  I'autro  ;  tant  il  est  vi-ai  que  aa 
perfection  reside  non-soulcmenl  dans  leur  union,  mais  dans  leur 
simultaneity,  dans  I'^tenduo,  ia  facility,  la  rapidilfe  avec  laquelle  ils 
s'appelient  et  se  produisent  mutuellement. 

Esaayons,  maintensnt,  measieurs,  de  considerer  de  ce  point  de  Tue 
les  diff^renis  pays  de  I'Europe  ;  recherchons  les  caractercs  colinci- 
dunt  avec  ce  fait  easentiel,  fondamental,  sublime,  qui  constilue  inain- 
lenant  pour  nous  la  perfection  de  la  civilisation.  Nous  arriveroos 
par  Ik  a  dfecouvrir  laquellc  de&  diverses  civilisations  europ^ennes  est 
la  plus  complfele,  la  plus  conforme  nu  lype  de  la  civiliaalion  en 
general ;  laquellc,  par  consequent,  a  les  premiers  droits  a  notre  tttule, 
ot  reprfesentc  mieux  I'hisloiro  de  I'Europe  dans  son  ensemble. 

Je  commence  par  lAnglelerre.  La  civilisation  anglaise  k  M 
particulierement  dirigfea  vers  le  perfection  ne  men  1  social;  vers 
Pamfelio ration  do  !a  condition  exlferieure  cl  publique  des  homroes  ; 
vers  I'ameiioration  non  pas  seulement  do  la  condition  materielle,  msis 
aussi  de  la  condition  morale  ;  vers  I'lntroduclion  de  plus  de  justice 
dans  la  society,  comme  do  plus  de  blen-Strc,  vers  le  di^veloppenMiit 
du  droit  corome  du  bonheur.  Cependant,  a  tout  prendre,  Je  d6vel<^ 
pement  de  la  socl^t^  a  kik  plus  fetendu,  plus  gloricux  en  Angletem 
que  c«lui  do  I'humanite;  lea  inlerSts,  les  faita  sociau.v  y  ont  lenu  phis 
de  place,  y  ont  exerc^  plus  de  puissance  que  lea  idees  generales  ;  la 
nation  apparait  plua  grande  que  I'homme  individuel.  Cela  est  si  vni 
que  les  philosophea  mfimes  do  l'Angleterrc,l  es  hommes  qui  sembleBl 
vou6a  par  profesaion  au  d^veloppement  de  I 'intelligence  pure.  Bacon, 
Locke,  les  Ecossais.  apparlieonent  k  I'^cole  philoaophlque  qu'on  peU 
appoller  pratique;  lis  a'inquieteni  surtoui  des  resultats  imm^dia^ et 


positifs;  ils  ne  se  confient  ni  nux  b\»n»  de  rimagination,  ni  aux 
diiilucliona  da  la  logitjue.  Its  ont  le  g^nie  du  boa  sens.  Jo  portc  mes 
regards  sur  le  temps  de  la  plus  grando  activity  inlelleciuelle  de 
I'Aagletorre.  sjr  les  6poquGs  ou  il  scinble  fjue  les  id^CB.  Ic  roouvemeni 
dea  eaprJM  ainnl  lenu  le  plus  do  plui^  dans  sod  hisloire,  je  prends  la 
crise  politique  et  religieuae  des  xvr  et  xvii*  sii^cles.  Personne 
a*igaore  i[uel  prodigieux  niouvement  a  Iravatllfe  aiors  I'Angleterre. — 
Quclqu'un  pourrait-il  me  dire  quel  grand  sysl^me  philosophique, 
quelles  grander  doctrines  g6n^rales,  et  dcrenues  europfeennes,  oe 
tnouvernent  a  cnfanlts  T  11  a  eu  d'inimenses  et  admirables  rfesullats; 
■I  a  Ibnd^  dea  droits,  dea  mceurs  i  il  a  non-seulement  puissamcnt  agi 
aur  leii  relations  socialea,  mais  but  les  tidies  ;  il  a  fait  des  aecles.  dea 
enlboiisiastea  ;  il  n'a  gudre  hhvk  ni  agrandi,  direclement  du  molna, 
I'horiaon  do  I'esprit]  huniain  ;  il  n'a  point  allumfi  un  dc  ces  grande 
flambeaux  inteliectuds  qui  ^clairent  loute  uoe  ^poquc.  Dans  aucun 
pnys,  peut-Slre,  les  cmyanoes  religieuses  n'oni  poasfedfe  et  ne  pos- 
sfedeni  encore  aujourd'hui  plus  d'empire  tju'en  Angleterro;  mais 
elles  sonl  surtout  proliques  ;  dies  cxercent  uno  grande  influence  sur 
ia  conduilc,  le  bonheur,  les  Beniimenls  dea  iodividus  ;  mais  des 
[isulials  gen^raux  et  raiionnela,  des  rfesultata  qui  e'adresBent  i  I'intel- 
ligenre  humaine  lout  emigre,  elles  en  ont  tr^s-peu.  Sous  quelque 
point  de  vup  que  vous  uonaid^ricz  cette  civilisation,  vous  lui  irouverez 
ce  caracldre  esKniicllement  pratique,  social,  Je  pourrais  pousser  ce 
develop pe me nt  beaucoup  plus  loin  ;  jc  pourrais  passer  en  revue  loules 
1m  parties  de  la  socifelfe  anglaiae  ;  je  seraia  parlout  frapp6  du  mSme 
fait  Dans  lo  lil^rature  par  exemple,  le  merite  pratique  dotnine 
encore.  11  n'y  a  personne  qui  nc  dise  que  les  Anglais  sont  peu 
habilcs  &  composer  un  livre,  &  lo  composer  ralionnellement  et  artiste- 
fDpnt  lout  enst^mble,  k  en  distrJbuer  lea  parties,  4  en  r6gler  I'exteulion 
da  mani^rc  a  Trapper  rimagination  du  lecteur  par  cellc  perfection  de 
I'artf  de  ia  forme,  qui  aspire  surtout  a  satisfaire  I'intelligcnce.  Ce 
edit  purement  intclleciuel  des  feuvres  de  I'csprit  est  le  cAi6  foible  des 
terivaios  anglais,  tandis  qu'ils  excellent  a'convaincre  par  la  clart6  de 
■'exposition,  par  le  retouc  frcqucnl  des  mtlmes  id^es,  par  I'evidence 
du  bon  sena,  dana  tons  les  moycna  cntin  d'amcner  des  clfets  pra- 
tique a. 

Lc  m^mc  caracl^re  est  empreini  dana  la  langue  anglaisc  elle-m€me. 
Ce  n'est  point  une  langue  aysl^matique,  r^guli^rc,  rationne  I  lenient 
conalruite  ;  die  empruntc  dea  mots  da  lous  cAt^a,  aux  sources  les 
pluB  diverses,  sans  s'inqui&ter  de  la  sym^trie,  do  I'harmonie  ;  elle 
mtinque  esachliellemenl  de  cette  £l6ganco,  de  cette  beaul6  logique  qui 
delate  dans  le  grec,  dana  le  latin  ;  ello  a  Je  ne  sais  quelle  apparence 
incobferente,  grosai^re.  Mais  elle  est  riche,  flexible,  prfite  i  tout, 
capable  do  Buffire  &  loua  les  besoins  de  I'homme  dans  le  cours  extferi- 
eur  du  la  vie.  Parlout,  le  principe  de  I'ulitile,  de  I 'application, 
domine  en  Angleteri-e,  et  fait  la  physionomic  comme  la  force  de  sa 
civilisation. 

IFAnglcIerre  jc  passe  en  Allemange.  Le  dfeveloppement  de  ta 
~~'  '  n  a  ^Ib  ici  lent  en  lardif ;  la  brutality  dee  mo^iira  alJemandea 
ft  piwrerUale  en  Europe  pendant  des  si&les.     Cependnnl.  quand. 
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•ouscette  apparence  si  gtoasUta,  on  rocherche  la  marcbe  Qompa 
des  deux  Elements  fandamoDlaux  de  la  civiliaationt  on  Irouve  que  la 
develop pemeiit  intellecluel  a  [oujours  devance  et  surpassc  on  Alle- 
niagne  le  d^veloppemBot  social ;  qua  I'esprit  huinain  y  a  prasp^rfe 
beaucoup  plus  que  la  condition  bumaine.  Cumparez,  au  xvi'  aiede, 
I'fclat  intellectuel  des  rfefoi'mateurs  aliemanda,  Luther,  Melaachloa. 
f,  el  lant  d'autrea,  comparez,  dis-je,  le  developpement  d'esptit 
qui  Be  r^v^le  dans  leurs  travaux  avec  les  rncBurs  coniemporainest  dik 
pays,  ttvec  leurs  propres  miEurs  ;  quelle  ioegaiile  !  Au  xvir  sifeole, 
meltez  les  id^en  de  Leibnitz,  les  Etudes  de  aea  diaciplea  ct  des  univer-  ' 
sitfea  aliemandes  a  cdik  des  mceurs  qui  r^gnent  non-aeulement  dans 
le  peupie,  inais  dans  lea  claaaea  sup^rieurcs  ;  liaez,  d'une  part,  lea 
Merits  des  philosophea,  de  I'autre,  lea  m^moires  qui  peignent  la  cour 
de  I'electur  de  Qrandebourg,  ou  de  Davi^re  ;  quel  conlrnate  I  Quaod 
nous  arrivons  iL  notre  temps,  le  contrasle  eat  plus  fnippanl  encore  : 
c'est  un  lieu  coinmuu  aujourd'hui  de  dire  qu'au  deli  du  Rhinle* 
id^cs  et  les  faits,  I'ordro  r^el  sonl  presque  enli^remenl  s^parfes.  U 
n'y  Q  personne  qui  ne  sache  quelle  a  hth  depuis  cinquante  ani 
I'aciivit^  de  I'espeiCen  Alleiuagoe  ;  dans  tous  les  genres,  en  pbiloso- 
phie.  en  histoii'e,  en  litt^ralure,  en  poesie,  il  s'cat  avanc^  ti^a-kxii ; 
on  peut  dire  qu'il  n'a  pas  loujours  suivi  les  meilleura  voies  ;  on  pcMt 
conteslei  une  parlie  des  I'^sulCats  auxqueis  il  est  arrivfe  ;  mais  qnaot 
4  r6aergie,  i.  I'^tendue  du  developpement  rngme,  il  est  impossible  de 
les  contester.  A  coup  sQr,  I'^tat  social,  la  conditi:>n  publique,  u'* 
point  niarche  du  ingme  pied.  Sans  doute  I&  aussi  il  y  a  eu  progrte, 
am^liorntion ;  mais  nulle  cotnparisoD  n'esl  possible  entre  les  deux 
fails.  Ausai  le  caract^re  particulier  de  loules  les  ceuvres  de  t'espct 
en  Allemagne,  do  la  po^ie,  de  la  philosopbie,  de  I'histoire,  eal^i  k 
d^faut  de  connaiasancc  du  tnonde  exlevieur,  I'absence  du  senlimeol 
de  la  realil6  :  on  reconuait  en  lea  lieant  que  la  vie,  les  fajts,  a'ooi 
esefcfe  sur  cea  hommcs  que  bien  peu  d'infiuence,  n'ont  point  prfeoccupi 
leur  imagination  ;  ils  ont  vecu  relirfes  en  eux-memes,  avec  leur  idfce^ 
tour  k  Lour  entbousiaslea  ou  logicieiis,  De  m@me  quo  le  gfinis 
pratique  delate  partuuE  en  Angleterre,  de  in^me  la  pure  aotiTilfe 
intellectuel  I  e  eat  le  trait  dominant  de  la  civilisation  aliemande. 

Nous  ne  trouverona,  en  Italic,  ni  I'un  ni  I'autre  des  deux  oan^ 
l^rea.  La  civilisation  itulienne  n'a  ^(6  ni  essentiellement  pratiqiMi 
commo  celle  de  I'Angleterre,  ni  presquo  exclusivement  speculatirai 
comme  celle  de  I'AIIemagne;  ni  les  grands  d^vcloppcmenla  de 
l^intelligence  individuelle,  ni  I'habilet^  et  raclivil6  socialc  n  ont  manqoi 
a  I'llalle;  rhomme  et  la  soci6l6  s'y  sont  d6ploy6s  avec6clat;  lu 
Italiens  ont  brille,  excell^  k  la  Ibis  dans  les  sciences  purcs,  dans  lea 
arts,  dans  la  philosophic,  auasi  bien  que  dans  la  pratique  des  a&tni 
et  de  la  vie.  Depuis  lonstemps,  il  est  vmi,  I'ltalie  semble  anMa 
dans  I'un  et  I'autre  progrea  ;  la  socii^le  et  I'espiit  humain  y  sembhnt 
^nervfes  et  paralyses  ;  mais  oa  sent,  quand  on  y  rcgarde  de  pr^  tpK 
ce  n'cst  point  I'etTct  d'une  incapacity  int6rieuro  ct  nationals  ;  c'est  la 
dehors  qui  p^se  sur  I'ltalio  et  I'arrfele  :  elle  est  comme  une  belle  Aeuc 
qui  a  envie  d'feclore,  et  qu'une  main  froide  et  rude  comprime  de  toulea 
fHirla.     Ni  la  capacity  intellectuelle  ni  la  capacity  politique  n'ont  p6ri 


en  ilalie ;  il  lui  luanquo  cc  qui  )ui  a  loujoura  manque,  ce  qui  eal 
parloutunedcB  caiidiliona  vitales  de  lacivilisalioD;  il  lui  mtinqiie  lafoi, 
la  foi  dans  la  vferilf".  Je  voudrais  me  fa  ire  entendre  exaclmeniet 
qu'on  Q'uUriliiifil  pas  nux  mots  doDt  je  me  sers  un  autre  sens  que  oelui 
que  j'y  ottache  moi-mfime.  J'cnlends  ici,  par  la  foi,  celle  confiance 
dana  la  v6rilg,  qui  fait  que  non-sculcmeat  on  la  ticnt  pour  vraie  el  que 
I'intelligence  enestsatiKraJte,  mais  qu'on  a  confiance  dans  son  droit  de 
ligoet  sur  lo  monde,  de  gouverner  les  fails,  et  dans  sa  puissaatie 
pour  y  i^ussir.  C'est  par  co  sentiment,  qu'une  roiiienlrfe  en  posus- 
aion  de  la  v&rit6,  I'homme  se  sent  appel^  a  la  Taire  passer  dsns  les 
fails  exterieurs,  a  les  reformer,  a  les  r^gler  scion  la  csison.  Eh 
bien,  c'esl  li  cc  qui  a  manqu^  presque  gcn^ralement  a  I'ilatie  ;  elle  a 
eife  ffeconde  en  grande  esprits,  en  idfees  gfenferales ;  elle  a  He  couverte 
d'hommes  d'une  rare  habilele  pratique,  versus  dans  I'inielligence  de 
loutcs  les  conditions  do  la  vie  extferieure,  dans  I'art  lie  conduira  et  de 
manier  la  soci^i^  ;  maia  cea  deux  classes  d'hommes  et  dc  faita  Hont 
demeur6es  ^trang^res  Pune  4  I'autre.  Les  homnies  &.  idees  g6n6ralea, 
ies  esprits  spfeculatifa  ne  ae  sont  point  cru  la  mission,  ni  peut-6tre  la 
droit  d'agir  sur  la  soci^lfe  ;  con^anta  m^me  dans  la  v6ril6  de  leurs 
principea,  lis  ont  daul&  de  leur  puissance.  D'aulro  part,  les  hommea 
d'ajfairea,  lea  maltres  dc  la  socifete  n'ont  tenu  presque  aucun  compte 
lies  id^cs  g^nerales  ;  ils  n'ont  presque  jamais  ressenti  aucune  envie 
da  regler,  selon  certains  prlncipes,  les  iiiits  places  sous  leur  empire. 
Lee  uns  et  les  autres  ont  agi  commo  si  la  v6ril6  n'fetait  bonne  qu'A 
connallre  et  n'avait  rien  i  demander  ni  k  fairc  do  plus.  C'est  Id,  au 
xv°  si^cle  comme  plus  lard,  le  c6lo  faible  de  la  civilisation  dc  I'lialio  ; 
c'est  Id  ce  qui  a  frapp^  d'une  sorts  de  slei'ilil6,  et  son  g6nio  spfeculalif 
el  son  habilet^  pratique  ;  lea  deux  puissances  n'y  ont  point  vecu  en 
confiance  rfeciproque,  en  correspondance,  en  action  et  en  reaction 
contiauolles. 

il  y  a  un  autre  grand  pays  dont  en  veriie  je  parte  par  egard, 
par  respect  pour  un  peuple  noble  et  malheurcux,  pluldt  que  par 
n^cessilfe  ;  je  veux  dire  I'Espagne.  Ni  les  grands  esprits,  ni  les 
fev^nements  n'ont  manqu^  d  I'Espagne;  I'inteTligence  el  la  aocifetfe 
humaine  y  ont  apaaru  quelque-fols  dana  toute  lour  glotre  ;  mais  ce 
sont  des  fails  isoi^s,  jel6a  ^'d  ci  Id  dans  I'histaire  espugnole,  comme 
des  palmiers  sur  les  sables.  Le  caractfere  fondamental  do  la  civilisa- 
tion, le  progr^,  lo  progr^  g^n^ral,  coniinu.  semble  refuse, en  Espsgne, 
tani  a  I'eaprii  humain  qu'a  la  soci^le.  C'est  une  immobilil6  aolennelle, 
on  des  vicissitudes  sans  fruit.  Chcrcbez  une  grande  id6o  ou  une 
grande  amelioration  sociale,  un  syst^me  philasophique  ou  una 
institution  feconde,  que  I'Europe  tienne  de  I'Espagne  ;  il  n'y  en  a 
point :  ce  peupla  a  6t6  isol6  en  Europe  ;  il  en  a  pen  re^u  el  lui  a  peu 
donn^.  Jo  me  serais  reproch6  d'ommeltre  son  iiom ;  mais  sa 
civilisation  est  de  peu  d 'importance  dans  I'histoira  de  la  civilisalion 
europ^eone, 

Vous  lo  voyez,  messieurs,  lo  fait  fondamental,  lo  I'aitsublimo  de  !a 
civilisation  en  general,  I'union  intime,  rapide,  le  develnppoment 
barmoniqUB  des  id6ea  et  des  faits,  de  I'ordre  intellecluel  et  de  i'ordrs 
[M,  ne  ae    reproduiaent  dans  aucun  des  quartre  grbnds  pays   que 


soua  venoRs  de  paivourir.  Quelqtie  chose  d'eeeenliel  (eur  dmo^m  4 
louB,  en  fait  dc  civilisation ;  tiucuii  n'en  ofl're  I'lniDge  i  peu  pr^s 
compl^ie,  le  lypo  ptir,  cluns  toutes  ees  conditions,  nvec  tous  ses  grands 


11  en  eat.  je  crois,    autrcmcnt  de   la    France.      Bn   Frunce,    le 

dfeveloppcmcnt  intellccluel  et  lu  devcIoppemenE  social  n'ont  jamais 
inanqu6  I'un  A  I'autre,  L'homme  et  lo  socieife  y  ont  toiijours  mareht 
etgrandi,  je  ne  dirni  pas  do  front  cl  egalement,  mais  A  peu  de  distance 
I'un  de  I'aulre.  A  c6le  des  grands  fevfenemenla,  dea  rcvoluliong,  dea 
atn&lio rations  publiques,  on  apcrfoit  loujaura,  dans  notre  hisloire,  des 
idtes  gfenfernlea,  dca  doclnoea  qui  leur  correspondent.  Rien  ne  a'eM 
pnssfe  dans  le  moade  t^e\,  donl  I'mleliigence  ne  se  soit  A  I'instant  aoiaie, 
el  n'ait  titb  pour  aou  proprc  cample  une  nouvcllc  richesse  ;  rien  dans 
le  domaine  de  I'inlelilgencei  qui  n'ait  eu  duna  le  monde  reel,  et  presqiw 
toujours  assez  vJte,  son  retentissemcnt  et  son  r^sullnt.  En  gfen^ral 
mSme,  lea  idbee  en  Franco  ontprfec^d^  el  provoqu^  les  progr^  de 
I'ordre  social ;  iia  ae  Bonl  pr6par^a  dans  lefl  doctrines  avant  lie 
s'accomplir  daus  les  chases,  et  I'cspril  a  marchk  le  premier  dans  la 
route  do  Ib  civilisation.  Co  double  caracl^re  d'activct^  intellecluelle 
et  d'habilet6  pratique,  dc  medilntion  et  d'applicilion,  eat  empreinl 
dana  tous  lea  grands  ev^nernonta  do  I'hJstoire  do  France,  dans  toutes 
les  grandes  clasaea  de  la  soci^i6  franfoise,  et  leur  donne  une  physi- 
onomie  qui  ne  se  trouve  point  allleurs. 

Aucommencemenldu  xii'sie'ule,  par  example,  delate  le  mouvenieni 
d'aSranchiascment  des  communes,  grand  pvngrdi,  d  coup  s^r,  de  la 
condition  aociale;  en  ra6me  temps  se  manifeate  un  vif  felan  vers  I'af- 
franchiasementdela  penafee,  J'aiiudiqufece  fait  I'fetfe  dernier.  Abailstd 
est  contemporain  des  bourgeois  do  Laon  el  de  Vezelay.  La  premise 
gronde  Imtcdes  libres  penaeurs  contre  le  pouvoir  absoiu  dana  l'ordr» 
inteliectuel,  cat  conteiuporaino  de  la  Imte  dea  bouigeois  pour  la. 
liberlfe  publiquo.  Cea  deux  niouvemenls,  d  la  vferitfe,  fctaient  en. 
apparenco  fort  Strangers  I'un  a  I'aulre  :  les  phiosophes  avMBt 
Ir^mauvaiae  opinion  des  bourgeois  insurgfea  qu'ils  Iraitaient  lie  fasp- 
bares ;  et  les  bourgeois  d  leur  tour,  quand  ila  en  entendaient  parler, 
regardaicnl  lea  philoaophes  comme  des  h^r^tiques.  Maia  le  double 
progr^a  n'en  est  pas  moina  simullonfe. 

~  siecle,  prenez  un  des  etablisaements  qui  ont  joah  b 
1  I'hisloire    '    ""  " 


flua  grand  I'dle  dans  I'hisloire  de  I'eaprit  en  France,  I'universHi  da 
aria.  Peraonne  n'ignore  quel.s  ont  ele.  d  duter  du  xiit' si^cls,  m 
IravQUx  scionliliques  ;  c'6tail  le  premier  felablisaemcnt  de  ce  geanaa 
Europe.  Aucun  autre  n'a  eu  en  n^Sme  temps  une  existence  poliliqw 
auBsi  imporlunto,  ouisi  active.  L'univerailt;  de  Paris  s'est  assooJMi 
la  politique  des  rols,  i  toutes  les  lutles  du  clerge  frnnfaia  contra  la 
cour  de  Rome,  du  clcrg^  contre  le  pouvoir  lemporel ;  des  idfiea  M 
dfrveloppaient,  des  doctrines  B'dlabliasaient  dana  aon  sein  ;  elle  trKI' 
niilnit  presque  auasilAl  d  les  fuire  passer  dans  le  monde  ext6riear>v 
Ce  Bont  les  principes  de  I'universite  de  Paris  qui  ont  servi  de  drapMn 
Bux  tentativea  des  conciles  de  Constance  et  de  RAle  ;  qui  ont  fait  wne 
et  soutenu  la  pTagmatique  sanction  de  Charles  Vll.  L'activM 
inteliectuel  le  et  VinRunce  positive  ont  kte  inseparables  pendant  dea 


sieclea  duns  ;;ulte  gninde  tcolc.  PaMwiie  au  xvC  si^le  ;  jeluiu  un 
coup  d'leil  3ur  I'liisloire  de  la  rbfurine  en  Franco:  un  caraci^rc  lit 
(lUiingue  -,  olle  k  fcl6  plus  savomc,  uusu  savanle  du  inoina,  et  plus 
moderte,  plus  Msonnable  que  piirtoui  ailleure.  La  principlo  lutte 
d'6rudilion  ct  de  doctrine,  centre  I'E^lige  catholiquei  a  hk  soulenue 
par  la  r^forme  fran^nisc;  c'esl  en  France  ou  en  Hollandc,  cl  toujours 
en  franfais,  qu'ont  tik  kctita  taut  d'ouvragea  phiiosophiquea,  his- 
loriques,  polcmiques,  i  I'appui  de  cctlc  cause  ;  ni  I'Albmagne,  ni 
I'Angleierrc,  &  coup  sflr,  n'y  ont  employ^  i  cettn  £poquc,  plus 
d'eaprit  el  de  science  ;  ct  en  m^me  Icmps  la  T^formc  franfaJac  est 
realfes  ^trang^re  aux  Qcarls  des  anabaptisles  allotnands,  des  seclaires 
anglais;  die  a  mreincnt  niaiiqu6  de  prudence  pratique,  el  pourtanl 
on  ne  peul  douter  de  rtnergic  ct  de  In  sinccrilfe  do  sea  croyances,  car 
die  a  rfesistfe  longletnps  nux  plus  rudes  revers. 

DaOK  lea  lomps  moilornes,  uux  xvii'  et  xvm'  siiteles,  I'iiilJine  ol 
mpide  union  dea  id^es  cl  dcs  Iniu,  Ic  dfeveloppement  correspondnnl 
de  la  aocifetfe  el  do  I'hommc  eont  ai  viaibiea,  que  cc  n'est  pas  In  peine 
d'inBislcr. 

Voili  done  quatrc  ou  cinq  grands  epoques,  quulrc  ou  cinq  grands 
trincnKnts  dans  Icsquels  le  carnclerc  particujier  do:  lo  civilisalion 
fran^aiae  est  cmpreint.  Prenons  les  di verses  classes  de  notie  socifet^; 
regardons  leurs  mceurs,  Icur  physJonomie  :  le  mSme  fail  nous 
frappera.  Le  derge  de  France  est  i  la  fois  docle  et  actlf,  nssocit  a 
toua  Ics  travaux    intdlectuela  et  a  toutea  lea  aSaires  'du  monde,  rai- 


r,  ferudit 


ill 
li  &  la   science, 


ae  voue  exdusivement,  pour 

politique,  tnaia 

i  Ics  concilicr.     Les  philo- 

m^lange  dc  aptculation  et 

profon dement,  hardimcnl ;  ila 


■'applique  conslBmment  i   les  i 

lOphes  fmnfais  ofTrcnt   auasi   un 

d' intelligence   pratique ;  ils   mfedili 

cherchcnl  la  veril6  pure,  aans  nucune  vue   d'application  ;  mais 

conservent  loujours  le  eentiment  du  monde  ext^ric^ur,  des   fail* 

milieu  dcsquela  ils  vivent ;  ila  s'^leVent  tres-haut,  mais  sans  perdre  la 

terre  d&  vue.     Montsigne,  Deecarles,  Pascal,  Bayle,  prcsquc  lous  los 

£nds  philosophes  de  la  France,  ne  sont  ni  de  pura  logiciena,  ni 
eothousisstes.  L'et6  dernier,  &  ceirc  mtime  place,  vous  avez 
QDtendu  leur  eloquent  inlcrpretc  caracteriser  le  gfenie  de  Descartes,  i 
h  fois  homme  du  monde  cl  do  la  science  :  *>nel,  ferine,  risolu,  asscz 
'■tfcm^raire,  pensanl  dans  son  cabinet  avec  le  mSme  inlr^piditt  qu'il 
'■  m  baltait  sous  les  murs  de  Prague  ; "  ayant  goflt  au  mnuvement  de 
la  vie  conimo  A  I'activii^  de  la  pensfee.  Nob  philosophes  n'ont  pas 
tpoa  poBSfed^  lo  gfenie^ni  men^  la  deatinte  aventu reuse  de  Descartes;  mais 
presque  tons  ont  en  mimo  tempa  rechcrclii;  la  vtritt;  et  cotnpris  le 
■Kniae,  habiies  tout  ensemble  a  observer  et  i  m^diler. 

Bnfin,  measieurs,  quel  irait  curactfsrise  parliculie'tctnent,  dans 
Phivtoire  (le  France.  la  seule  classc  d'hommes  qui  y  ait  jout  un  r6le 
Tnintent  public,  la  aeulo  qui  ait  tcnle  dc  fairo  p6ntirer  le  pays  dans 
■on  gouvernement,  de  donnor  au  pays  iin  gouvernement  l^gal.  la 
imgi«traiiire  rranyaise  et  le  barreau.  les  parlemcnls  et  tout  cc  qui  I 
entourait  T  N'est-ce  pas  pr^cia^ment  ev  melange  de  doctrina  el 
pratique,  de   respect  pour  les  id6ea    ol  pour  les  fahi, 


i 


■  IB 

u  !     Dans  toutes   les  curriereB  oi'i    s'eiurcr^ 

B  i'6rudition.  la  philosojihie,  la  titl6iaiur&:  ^ 
s  rccontrez  leg  park  men  la  ires,  le  barrea*^^ 
}  temps,  jls  ont  pris  pari  a  toulcs  les  a^ire 


sr^^ 


tcience  el  (i'applioi 

I'intelligence    pure.i 

I'hisloire,    pnrlout  ■ 

fran^ia  ;   el  en  mSi 

publiques  el  privt-cs :  ils  onl  cti  la  tnain  daDs  toulea  ks  interels 

el  posilifii  de  la  society.  j 

En   quelque  sons  qu'oii  regarde  el    relourne   la  France,  on'  I  ^^ 
Irouvei-a  ce  double  cnraclefa  ;  les  deux  fails  essenlicls  de  In  civili^E^^ 
lion  s'y  sonl  dtveloppfes  dona  une  feiroile  co rrespon dance  j  jain^.^ 
I'homine  n'y  a   manqufe  de  grandeur  individuelle,  ni  sa   grandeur 
individuelle  de  consequence  ct  d'ulilil&  publique.      On  a  beaucoup 
parlfc,  BUrtout,  depuis  quelque  temps,  du  bon  sens  comme  d'un  Irajr 
aistinclif  du  genie  rran9ais.     11  est  vrai ;  maie  ce  n'cst  point  un  boa 
sens  purcment  pratique,  uniquemcnt  appltqu^    i  r^ussir  dana  act 
en  Ire  prise  s  ;  c'cst  un    bon  sens  elev£,  fetendu,  un  bon  sens  phlloso- 
pbiquo,  qui  pene'trc  ou  fond  dee  idfees,  et  les  comprend  cl  lea  juge 
dans  loute  leur  port6e,   en  mdrne  temps  qu'il  lient  comple  des  fails 
cslferieurs.     Ce  bon  sens,  c'est  la  raison  ;  I'esprit  fran^ais  eat  i  la 
fois  rationel  el  raisonnable. 

La    France  a  done  cet  lionneur,   messieura,  que  sa  civilisation      \ 
reproduil,  plus  fide'Iement  qu'aucune   auire,  le   type  gfen^ral,  I'idfce 
fondamenlale,  de  la   civilisation.      C'eal  la  plus  comple'le,    la  plus 
vrai,  ia  plus  civilis^e,  pour  anisi  dire.      Voila  ce  qui  lui  a  valu  k      I 
premier  rang  dans  I'opinion  dfesintferessfee  de  I'Europe.     La  France 
s'est  raonlrte  on  mfime  temps  intelUgenle  et  puissante,  riche  en  idfeea  et     | 
en  forces  au  service  des  idtes.     Ello  s'esl  addressfec,  A  la  foia,  ft 
Tcsprll   des  pcuples   ct  a  leur  d^sir   d 'amelioration   sociale  ;  elle  a     I 
rcinufe  lea  imaginations  el  les  embitiona ;  elle   a  paru  capable  da      | 
dfecouvrir  la  verite  et  dc  la  fairc  prtvaloir.     A  c«  double  litre,  elle  ■ 
itk  populaire,  car  c'cst  la  Ic  double  besoin  de  I'humaniti:. 

Nous  avons  done  bicn  le  droit,  messieura,  de  regarder  la  civilioa- 
tion  franfaise  commc  la  premiere  d  ^ludier,  comme  la  plus  importBDie 
et  la  plus  leconde.  11  faudra  I'f^ludier  sous  le  double  aspect  sous 
lequel  je  vien  de  la  pr6senter,  dans  le  d6vcloppcment  socjnl  et  dans  le 
dfeveloppement  intellectual ;  il  faudra  y  clieccher  le  progre's  des  id^es, 
des  eaprita,  do  rbomme  int^riour,Jndviduel,  et  celui  de  la  condition 
ext^rieurc  et  g6n6rale.  En  la  consid^ranl  ainsi,  il  n'y  a  pas,  dm 
I'hisloire  gfenferalc  dc  TEuropc,  un  grand  fevfenement,  une  gnait 
question  quo  nous  ne  rencontvions  dans  la  n6tre.  Nous  atleindrOM 
ainst  le  but  historiquccl  scientifique  que  nous  nous  sommcs  proposi; 
nous  asaisterons  au  spectaclo  de  la  civilisation  europ^enno  sana  noua 
perdre  dans  le  norabre  el  !a  varifelfe  des  scenes  el  des  actours. 

Mais  il  s'ogit,  pour  nous,  messieurs,  de  quelque  chose  de  plus,  et 
de  plus  imporlantqu'un  spectacle,  et  mfime  q'une  felude  ;  si  je  ne  am 
trompc,  nous  vcr.ons  cherclier  ici  autre  chose  quo  du  savoir.  Le 
coura  de  la  civilisation,  ct  en  particulier  celui  de  la  civiliaatiaa 
franfatsc,  a  61ev6  un  grand  probl^me,  un  probl^rae  particulier  i 
notre  temps,  dans  lequel  I'avenir  tout  cntier  cet  intlresst,  rob- 
seulement  notre  avcnir,  rouis  celui  de  I'humaniti,  e(  que  nous  soRunea 
peut-^lre,  nous,  c'esl-a-dtrc  notre  g(:n6ration,  sp^cialement  appalls 
i  r^soudro. 


lei  est  I'eapril  qui  piivaut  aujourd'liui  dona  I'ordre  iniellectuelt 
I  la  recherche  de  la  v6rite,  quel  qu'en  soil  I'objet  1  Un  esprit 
B  rigueur,  de  prudence,  de  reserve  ;  Tesprit  sctenliliquo,  la  rafethode 
philosophique.  Elle  obaervc  soigncuaement  Ics  fails,  el  ne  se  perrDei 
Iqs  generalisations  qiitr  lentemcnt,  progreesireinenli  &  meEure  que 
Ids  fails  sons  connua.  Cet  esprit  dominekvidemment,  depuis  plus  d'un 
demi-ai^Ie,  dans  les  sciences  qui  s'occupent  du  monde  mal^riel ;  il 
a  fail  leurs  progr^s  et  leur  gloire.  II  tend  aujourd'hui  &  p^n^Irer  de 
plus  en  plus  dans  lea  sciences  du  niondo  morale,  dans  la  politique, 
Phistoire.  la  philosophic.  Parloul  la  mulhode  scienliflque  a'6lend  et 
s'afibnnrt;  partout  on  aeni  la  n^ccssll^  do  prendre  Ics  faits  pour  base 
(jt  pour  r^gle  ;  on  eel  persuade  qu'ils  aonl  la  matidrc  de  la  science, 
qu'aucuno  id^e  g&n6rale  ne  pent  avoir  de  valcur  r^clle  si  elle  n'est 
aortic  du  sein  dea  faits,  si  olle  ne  a'cn  nourril  constamment  k 
qu'clle  grandit.  Los  faits  aonl  mainlenanl,  dans  I'ordre  intellectuel,  la 
puisaance  en  credit. 

Dans  I'ordre  r^el,  dana  Ic  monde  social,  dans  Ic  gouTememcnt, 
Tad  mi  nisi  rat  ion,  i'^conomio  politique,  une  autre  direction  se  manifeste; 
I&pr6vaut  I'cmpirodes  idfees,du  raiaonnemcnl,  dcs priocipee  g^n^nius, 
dc  cc  qu'onappelle  lea  thfeoriea,  Tel  est  fevidemment  Iccaraclfereda 
la  grande  revolution  qui  a'est  opkrbc  dc  notre  temps,  dc  tons  tea 
trikvaiix  du  xviii*  sidulo  ;  et  cc  caract^ro  n'apparticnt  pas  seuloment 
&  une  crise,  &  uno  6poque  dc  destruction  paaaag6rc  ;  c'cst  ousai  lo 
caracl^re  permanent,  r6gulicr,  paiaable,  de  I'^tat  social  qui  se  fonde 
ou  s'annonce  de  toutea  parts.  Get  ^lat  repose  sur  la  discussion  et  la 
publicity,  c'eal-d-dirc,  sur  ('empire  dc  la  raiaon  publiquc,  dcs  doctrines, 
dcs  convictfons  communes  i,  lous.  D'unc  part,  jamais  ]es  fails  n'ont 
tenu  tant  dc  place  dans  la  scienco  ;  de  I'autrc,  jamais  Ics  id&es  n'ont 
JoLt6  dans  le  mondo  un  si  grand  r61e. 

II  en  6nlait  bien  aulrement  jadis,  meaaieurs,  il  y  a  cent  ana:  dana 
I'ordre  inlellecluet,  dans  la  science  propreraenl  dile,  les  faits  filaieill 
mal  6iudi6si  peu  respeci&s  ;  le  raisonnement  et  I'imagination  se  don- 
naient  libre  carri^rre-;  on  se  livroit  &  I'tlan  dea  hypoth&es  ;  on  se 
hasardait  sans  autre  guide  que  le  fil  dea  dfcdiiclions.  Daus  I'ordre 
politique,  au  conlroire,  dans  le  nionde  r6el,  lea  faits  ttaient  toiit- 
puissanls,  el  passnienl  prcaque  pour  nalurellement  Ifegiiimes.      On 
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plaignait ; 
;sse  de  la  penafee,  el  I'eaprit 
idfee,  au   nom  de    la   v6ril6 


le  Bc  hasardait  gue're  k  ics  conlcster, 
la  addition  ^taitplus  commune  que  la  hard 
cfll  616  mal  venu  &  rfeclamer,   pour  une 
aeule,  quelque  pari  aux  affaires  d'ici-bas. 

La  cours  de  la  civiliaalion  a  done  renversfe  I'ancien  fetal  de  choses  ; 
elle  amen6  I'empire  des  faila  oil  dominnil  le  lihre  mouvemonl  de 
I'espdl,  cl  I'inBuence  dcs  idees  oQ  r&gnail  prosque  cxclusivement 
I'autorite  dea  fuits. 

Cela  cat  si  vrai  que  ce  rfesultnt  est  crapreint,  el  forlement  emprcint, 
Jusqucdans  lea  reprochea  dont  la  civilisation  actuelle  eat  I'objcl.  Scs 
ndversairna  parlent-ilsdei'^tat  actuel  de  I'espril  humain,  de  la  direction 
de  ses  travauK  t  lis  Taccuscnl  de  s6chcreasc,  de  petitesse.  Celte 
melhode  rigovireuse,  positive,  cclle  esprit  scienlilique  obalssc,  disent' 
lis,  lea  idkea,  glace  I'imaginalion,  6te  &  I 'intelligence  sa  grandeur,  sa 


S'agit-il  l'6tat  des  aocifelts,  de  e^ 

On  poui'suit  6cs  chiniferes,  ck  ^ 
:e  soni  les  fails  qu'il  faul  etudle  ^. 
|u'i  l'esp6nence.  En  sorle  "i^.:^^ 
L  fois  desfecberesHe  oi  de  t6veri«_ 
midlife  et  de  ifemerile.  Comi-»-,g 
lerre  ;  cammo  poliliques,  nck«u 
irons  lememe  son. 


Ilben6,  la  r&trfecitcl  la  materialise. 
qui  s'y  tenlo,  de  ce  qui  s'y  Tail ! 
8  emborque  sur  le  foi  des  Ihfeoriea  ; 
respecter,  chtrir  ;  il  ne  Taut  croire  ( 
lacivilisation  acluelle  esl  uccusee  a  l> 
d'h6sitiition  ul  dc  pr6cipilation,  dc  ti 
philosojthea,  naas  rampqns  ten's  a 
tentOQS  rentreprise  d'icai-e,  e[  nous  a 

C'est  ce  double  I'eproche,  ou,    [lOUr  mieiix  dire,  ce  double 
messieurs.que  nous  nvons  a  rcpousser.     Nous  sommes  chargis 
efTet    de    r^soudre  le  probl6me    qui  y  donno    lieu.     Nous  boid 
charges  de  faire  pr6valoir  de  plus  en  plus  dann  I'ordre  intcllcci 
I'empire  des  fails,  dnns  I'aidre  social,  Tempiro  des  ideas;  de  gou' 
ner  de  plus  en  plus  noti-e  raison  selon  la  r^alilfe,  la  r6alii6  eelon 
raison;  dc  tnainlenii',  i  la  fois,  la  rigueur  de  la  m^thode  scicntif 
et  le  legitime  empire  del'inlelligence.  II  n'yarienla  de  contradict, 
tanl  s*en  faut ;  c'est  au  contraire  le  r^sutlat  nalurcl,  n^cessaire,  dfrl 
situalion  de  I'tiomine  comme  spccialeur  au  milieu  du  monde, 
mission  comme  acleur  sur  le  monde.     Jc  ne  suppose 
je  n'explique  point,  je  d^cris  ce  qui  esl.     Ni 


monde  qi 

nous  le  regardons,  nou 
comme  un  fait,  car  Jl  sl 
c'est  sue  des  fails  que 
pour  mal6riQux  ;  el  quand 


ousl'gtudions; 
ibsislc  hors  di 

decouvre  !es  lois  g8i 


invent^  ;  r 
fnut  bicn  que 
aus,  ind^pendi 


jel^s  d&oi 
9  le  trousj 

J9  le  preoi^l 

de  nouat 
des  fails  que 
Ics,  ces  loit 


sont  elles-m^mesdea  fails  qu'll  constate.     Ainsi  le  veul  noire 
comme  speclateurs.     Comme  aotcurs  nous  faisons  nultc  chose  ;  am 


D0U9  ikTOUs  observ6  les  fails  exl^rii 
on  nous  des  id^es  qui  Icur  sr 
appelta  k  rfeformer,  d  perfcctio: 
seolons  capablcs  d'ugir  Kur  !c  n 
de  la  raison.     C'est  lit  la  missio 


e  d6veIoj 

It  Hunerieures;    oous  nous  senlSH 
ner,  a  rfegler  ce  qui  est ;  nous  i^^* 
)nde.  d'y  etendi*  le  glorieuK  empire 
de  rhommo  :  comme  spectaleur,  il 
X  faila  ;  comme  acleur,  il  a'en  empare  el  leur  imprioie 
une  forme  plus  rfegulidre,  plus  pure.     Je  ie  disais  done  tout  i  I'h 
&  bon  droit ;  il  n'y  a  rjen  deconlrBdicloirc  dans  le  probl^me  que  b 
avons  d  r^soudre.     II  est  tr^s-vrai  qu'un   double  p&ril   est  atta 
cclte  double  Ifiche  ;  cnfeludinntlca  fails,  intelligence  peul  s'en  h 
^crasor  ;  ellc  peul  s'abnisser,  so   t^tr^ciri  se  inalerinliser  ;  clls  ■ 
croire  qu'il  n'y  a  de  fails  que  ceux  qui  la  frappent  au  premier  Qi 
d'oeil,  qui  nous  touchcnt  do  pre'a,  qui  tombenl,  comme  on  dil,  s 
sens  :  grande  et  grossi^re  erreur,  messieurs  ;  i'  y  a  ^es  fails  ^IcH^ 
immenses,  obscurs,  sublimes,  tr^s-difficiles  i  atleindre,  i  observe 
dfecrire,  el  qui  n'en  sont  pas  moins  des  fails,  et  que  t'bomme  n'ertJ 
moinsobligfe  d'^ludier  et  de  connattiv;  et  s'il  les  m^connaSloi 
oublic,  SB  pcns6e,  en  cfltt,  en  sera  prodigieusemoni  ubaissfee,  et  t^ 
sa  science  portera  I'empreinte  de  cet  obaissemeni.     II  se  peul,  d'^J 
part,  quo  I'nmbilion  de  i'espril  humnin,  dans  son  action  si     ' 
T^el,  soil  emportSe,  excc^ve,  chimferique  ;  qu'il  s'egare  en  pojiti 
vant  trop  loin  et  trop  vila  I'empire  de  ses  id6cs  sur  ies  choses.     ' 
tjite  proiive  ce  doubli*  piril,  sinon  In  double  mission  que  le  fait  n&t 


eiil  friudri  biciii  que  lu  missioa  s'acuumpIissB,  quo  le  (irobl^ma  soil 
tfisolu  ;  car  I'felat  uciuel  de  !a  civiliBStion  )e  pose  claircment  et  ne 
permel  pas  qu'on  iu  pi^rdc  tie  vuu.  Aujourd'hui.  quicoiKjue,  dans  In 
recherche  d«  la  verilu,  a'^cariera  de  la  nitthode  Bcicuiifique,  ne 
urcndra  paa  I'eiude  des  fails  pour  base  de  lout  dfeveloppcinciil  iniel- 
lecUiel;  et  quicunque.  dans  I'adminJEtr.Uion  de  [a  soclfet^,  ne  £uura  pan 
lenir  conipla  dea  principes,  des  id^ea  gfenfcralea,  des  docIrineB,  n'ob- 
tiendra  nucun  succes  durable,  seru  sans  pouvoir  ifeel ;  car  le  pouvoir, 
le  sticcds,  rationnci  ou  social,  sotit  maintcnant  atiachfes  a  la  conform- 
ilfe  do  noB  iravain  avec  ces  doux  lois  do  I'aclivitfe  huinuiRe,  cea  deus 
tendinces  de  [a  civilisation. 

O  n'est  paa  tout,  messieurs,  el  noua  avons  encore  un  bien  autre 
probl^mj  i  rfioudra.  Dt.'a  deux  que  je  viena  de  poaer,  I'un  est 
soientifiquc,  I'autrc  social ;  I'un  inlfercsse  ['intelligence  pure,  I'ttude 
do  la  vferit&,  I'auire,  I'applicution  des  rfesullats  de  cette  Slude  au  monde 
exitriour.  II  en  est  un  troiai^me  qui  natt  iigaiemcnl  do  I'fetal  acluel 
de  la  civilisation,  et  nous  eat  egalemenl  impost  j  une  probl^me  moral, 
qui  se  rapporte  non  plus  ti  la  science,  non  plus  ft  la  socifeife,  mais  au 
dfeveloppement  inlferieur  de  ctiacun  de  nous,  nu  mferilo,  a  la  valeur  de 
I'homme  individuol. 

Ouire  loa  reproches  que  je  viens  de  mppeler.  et  dont  noire  civilisa- 
tion est  I'objet,  on  I'accuao  d'exercer  sur  nolro  .nalure  morale  uno 
funesle  influence.  On  dil  quo,  par  son  esprit  incessanient  raisonneur, 
par  sa  manic  de  tout  diacuter,  de  tout  mosurcr.  de  tout  r^duire  k  une 
mleur  pr6cise  el  certaine,  elle  refroidil,  dessiJche,  concentre  I'imo 
humaine;  qu'i  force  de  prttendre  a  nc  sc  tromper  sur  rien,  k 
rapousscr  louie  illusion,  tout  abandon  de  la  penstc,  a  savoir  le  vferit- 
nble  prix  do  toulos  choscs,  on  finira  par  se  dfegollter  de  toutes  choscs 
ol  ne  plus  lenir  qu'a  soi.  On  dil  en  mSme  temps  que,  par  la  douceur 
actuctic  de  la  vie,  par  la  facility  et  I'agrfemcnt  des  relations  socinles, 
par  la  s^curil^  qui  rdgnc  en  g6n6ral  dans  la  Goci6i6,  les  Ames 
s'amoUisscnl,  s'^nervent;  qu'en  ra^nic  temps  qu'on  apprend  i  ne 
tenir  qu'  &  soi,  on  s'accoulume  k  lenir,  pour  soi-m€mc,  a  loui,  i  ne 
aavoir  sa  passer  dc  riun.  rien  souffrir,  rien  aacrifter.  En  un  mot,  on 
pretend  que  I'fcgoisme  d'une  part,  la  mollesse  de  I'autre,  la  sfechoresse 
des  mceurs  cl  leur  faiblessc,  sont  des  r6aullats  naiurcis,  probables  do 
I'tint  actuel  dc  la  civilisation  ;  que  Ic  dfevouement  ci  I'fenorgie,  lea 
deux  grandea  puissances comme  los  deux  grandes  vertuado  I'homme, 
ct  qui  ont  brill6  dans  des  tempa  que  nous  appeloos  barbares,  manquent 
ct  manqueront  dc  plus  en  plus  aux  temps  que  nous  appclons  civilises, 
et  particuli^rcment  au  n6tre. 

II  aerait  aisJt,  je  crois,  messieurs,  dc  ropousacr  cc  double  reproche, 
ot  d'6tablir  :  1"  en  tb^se  g^n^ralc,  quo  I'^iat  aciuel  do  la  civilisation, 
consid^rfe  un  fond  et  dans  son  ensemble,  no  doit  nullcmont,  aelon  lea 
probnbilit^s  moralea,  avoir  pour  r^sultais  dominants  I'tgoismo  ot  la 
tnolcssc  ;  2"  en  fail,  que  ni  le  d^vouumuntt  ni  r6nergio  n'oot  msnqui, 
an  bcsoin,  aux  temps  modernes,  aux  [leuplt^s  civilises.  Mais  la 
question  me  m^ncrail  loin  et  11  foul  (inir.  II  est  vrai  :  I'  felat  actuel 
do  la  civilisation  impose  au  devouenwnt  ct  &  I'^nergio  morale,  cOQime 
au  patriotismo  dont  jo  porlois  on  cominen^anl,    comme   i  lous  )e« 


'monies,  A  lous  les  scntimcnta   de  I'liomme,    unc  difficult^  de  pIu>.-~— 
Ces  grandes  faculi6s  de  noire  onturc  se  sont  souvent  d^ploy^es  ud  pe  xj 
su  hasard,  d'une  rnani^re  irr^H^cbie,   sana  s'lnqui^tev  beaucou])  c^  u 
motif,  et,  s'il  eat  pcrmis  dc  le  dire,  u  lovt  et  £  travers.     Elles  scnte  -«![ 
d^ormaJs  lenues  d'ovoir  raison  ;  la  I6gilimil^  des  motifs  et   I'lilil  ^  it 
des  r^sultats  scrontexig^s  deleura  actes.     Sans  doule,  c'est  un  pom.  tjg 
de  plus  que  Irt  nnture  humaine  itura  k  soulevCr  pour  se  d^ployer  d&  ug 
sa  grandeur.   Glle  le  aoul^vera,  messieurs  ;  jamais  la  nature  huma.  3  nc 
n*a  man()u&  d  ac  que  les  circonslanceB  out  exig^    d'clle  ;  plus  on     iai 
demande,  plus  en  donno ;  aa  richessc  croit  avcc  sa  d^pcnsc.     L'kn  «3j-. 
ergie  et  le  dfevoucmenl  BH  purseront  fi  d'auli'ea  aourtes,  se  maiiiRes!- 
eront  Bous  d'autres  formes.     Sans  douic,  nous  ne  possfedons  pas  enco/p 
pleinement  !es  idfees  gfenferaies,  lea  conviclions  inlimeaqui  doivent  lea 
inspirer  :  le.s  croyonces  qui    rfepondent  a   nos  mreura  sonl   foib(ei 
encore,  obscures,    chancelanles  :  des   principes   de   dfevouement  el 
d'feoergie,  qui   agiasaienl  jadis,    sont  mainlenant  aans  verlu,  carid 
ont  perdu  notre  confiance.     U  Taut   que  nous   chercliions.  que  nous 
d§couvrions  ceux   qui  peuvent  s'emparer   fortement  de  nous,  nous 
convaincre  et  nous  femouvoiren  m6rae  temps.    Ceux-lu  inspireronl  le 
dfevouement  et  I'fenergie  ;  ceux-la  entreticndronl  les  flmes   dans  cat 
£lat  d'activitfe   dfesintferessfee  et  do  fermelfe  simple  qui  esl    la  sanife 
morale.     Les  mfimes  progre'a  qui  nous  imposent  caite  nfecessiife  bom 
fournironi  de  quoi  y  auffire. 

Vous  le  voyez,  mesaicura  ;  dans  les  fetudea  que  nous  venons  fail 
il  a'ogit  pour  nous  do  bien  autre  chose  que  de  savoir  ;  le  dfevcloppei 
inlellecluel  ne  peut,  nc  dott  pas  rester  nujourd'hui  un  fait  isolfej  at 
avons  i  en  lircr,  pour  notre  pays  de  nouveaux  moycns  de  civilisaiioiv 
pour  noua-m6mes  une  r^genfenition  morale  La  science  est  belie  sans 
doule,  et  vaut  bien,  k  elle  seulo,  les  travaux  dc  I'hommo  ;  muis  ello  est 
tniile  fois  plus  bcile  quand  elle  dcvient  une  puisaance  el  enfanie  la 
vertu.  Cest  \&,  messieurs,  ce  que  nous  avons  k  en  faire  :  dfecouvrir 
la  v6rit£i ;  la  r6a!iser  au  dehora,  dans  les  fails  exl^ricurs,  au  proGl  de 
Is  aoci^t^  ;  la  faire  tourner,  au-dedana  de  nous,  en  croyances  capnbles 
de  nous  inspirer  1o  dfesini^ressement  et  I'fenergie  morale,  qui  sont  Is 
force  et  la  dignilfe  de  I'homme  dans  ce  mondo  ;  voili  notre  triple 
tiche ;  voila  oa  notre  travail  dolt  abouttr;  travail  difficile  cl  lent,  ol 
qui  s'6tend,  au  lieu  de  prendre  tin,  par  la  aucce's.  Mais,  en  auoune 
chose  peut-filre,  il  n'cat  doan^  k  I'homme  d'arriver  au  but ;  sa  glcun 
eil  d'y  marcher. 


Such  la  Guizot's  French  loxl.  In  the  following  pages  we  giva 
Mr.  Hazlitl'a  translation  of  this,  from  the  publication  of  Applelon  & 
Co.,  and  also  our  own.  These,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  we 
arniDge  in  double  columns,  Mr.  Hazlrll's  occupying  the  firsts  and  as 
a  farther  facility,  wo  have  numbered  the  paragraphs  in  the  two  trans- 
lations, and  80  adjusted  them  as  that  their  commencements  stand  each 
opposite  to  the  other. 


LECTURE  THE  FIRST. 


1.  Many  of  you  will  coll  to 
mind  the  nature  and  aim  of  o 
courje   of    lectures    which 

ainoe.  That  course  was  cursory 
and  of  a  general  nature.  1  then 
olleniptud,  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  to  place  before  you  an 
historical  view  of  European  civili- 
zation. I  hnslened,  as  it  were, 
from  point  to  point,  confining  my- 
self strictly  lo  general  facts  and 
assertions,  at  ilic  risk  of  being 
sometimes  misunderstood  and  per- 
haps discredited. 

2.  Necessity,  us  you  know,  ini- 
poseU  this  method  upon  mc;  but  in 
spile  of  this  necessity  I  should  htiye 
been  much  pained  by  the  incon' 
venicnces  which  aroao  from  it,  had 
I  not  forseen  tliatina  future  course 
I  should  he  enabled  to  remedy  il; 
and  had  1  not  proposed  tj  myself, 
at  ihc  time,  to  complete,  at  soQie 
future  period,  the  outline  which  1 
then  traced,  and  of  leading  you 
the  general  results  whicli  I  placed 
before  you,  by  the  same  path  which 
I  myself  had  followed,  an  alleniiv 
and  complete  study  of  the  fnct! 
Such  is  the  end  at  which  I   now 


S,  Twomethodsulierthemselves 
as  tending  to  the  attainment  of  the 
proposed  end.     I  might  either 
commence  ihc  course  of  last  el 
mor,  and  review  the  general  1 
tory  of  European  civilization  in 
whole  extent,  by  giving  in  detail 
that  which  it  was  impossible  lo  gi 


LECTURE  FIRST. 

1.  Gentlemen:  Many  amongyou 

may  recollect  the  objecland  nature 
ofthecoursDof  lectures  which  was 
closed  here  a  few  months  since. 
That  course  was  both  general  and 
In  the  very  limited  lime 
allotted  lo  il,  I  attempted  to  bring 
before  you  ihe  historical  picture  of 
Curt^ean  civilization.  I  hurried, 
so  to  speak,  from  summit  to  sum- 
mit, almost  constantly  restricting 
myself  to  general  facts  and  asser- 
tions, at  the  risk  of  not  being  al- 
ways well  understctod,  nor,  per- 
haps, acci'edited. 

Necessity,  you  are  aware, 
mposod  upon  me  this  method; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  neocasity, 
I  should  not  have  resigned  myself 
ihcso  disadvantages  without 
great  reluctance,  had  1  not  fore- 
seen that  in  the  succeeding  course 
1  should  be  able  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy— if  I  had  not  proposed  to  my- 
selfi  from  Ihe  fii'st,  ihc  filling  up, 
~  t  some  future  period,  of  the  outline 
thca  traced,  and  thence  leading 
you  to  those  general  results  which 
I  had  iho  honor  of  laying  before 
you,  in  iho  same  way  that  I,  my- 
self, had  arrived  at  ihem,  namely,  ■ 
by  an  attentive  and  full  atudy  of 
[hu  facts.  It  is  the  accomplish- 
of  this  design  that  1  am  now 
about  lo  atlompl. 

3.  For  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  my  purpose  two  methods 
presented  themselves  lo  my  choice. 
I  might  re-commence  the  course  of 
ihe  lust  summer,  end  lesumc  the 
^noral  history  of  European  civil- 
ization, by  recounting,  in  detail, 
what  I  was  before  enabled  to  set 


I   mags,   und    by  aguin   pausing,  forlh 
r  with  more  liesurely  stleps  ihot  over, 


,Dl,    , 


round  which  before  w 


a  gone ( 


generals;  by  going 
cr,  ni  a  slower  pace,  the  race 
lich  we  previously  ran  almost 
without  breathing :  or,  I  might 
tludy  the  faialory  of  civilization  in 
one  of  the  principal  countiiea — in 
the  bosom  of  one  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  Europe,  where  it  is  most 
clearly  developed;  and  thus  limit 


in  almost  breathless  husic. 
might  study  the  history  of  civili- 
zation in  a  single  great  country, 
in  one  oF  the  principal  European 
nntioiis  in  which  it  has  been  devel- 
oped, and  thus,  hy  confining  the 
field  of  my  researches,  be  the  bet-  the  field  of 
ter  enabled  thoroughly  to  explore  der  the  better  to  explore  iL 
it 

4.  The  first  method  seemed  to  I  4.  The  first  method  has  appeat^ 
offer  serious  inconveniences,  lied  to  me,  gentlemen,  to  present 
would  bs  very  difficult,  if  not  im-'scrious  objections.  It  would  be 
possible,  to  maintain  any  unity  in  difiicult,  not  to  say  impossible,  i 


a  hiBtory  with  so  extensive  a  range, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  should 
be  perfect  in  all  its  detaih 
discovered  last  summer,  that  there 
wiis  a  true  unity  running '  through 
Europnan  civilization  ;  but  this 
unity  is  only  visible  in  general 
ficiiona  am!  grand  results.  We 
must  asCtind  the  highest  nnountain 
before  ihe  petty  inequalities  and 
diversities  of  the  surface  will  be- 
come invisible,  and  bofore  we  can 
discover  iho  general  aspect,  and 
the  true  and  essential  na 
the  entire  country.  When  we  quit 
general  facta  and  wish  to  look  into 
particulars,  the  unity  vanishes, 
the  diversities  again  appear,  and 
in  the  variety  of  occurrences  one 
loses  sight  of  both  causes  and  ef- 
fects; so  that  to  give  a.  detailed 
history,  and  still  to  prcscrvc  some 
harmony,  it  in  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry. 


5.  There  is  also  another  great 
objection  to  this  method,    in  f 
immense  extont  and  diversity 
knowledge  which  it  presupposes 
and  requires  both  in  tho  speaki 
and    his  audience.      Those   w) 


t.  and  which  should 
time,  dolalled,  to 
maintain  any  proper  unity.  That 
there  is  a  real  unity  in  European 
citilization  was  made  apparent  in 
my  previous  course;  but  this  unity 
ifest.only  in  the  gencnl 
n  the  great  results.  It  is 
necessary  to  elevate  oneself  to  the 
heights  of  ihe  mountain  tops  in 
order  that  the  inequalities  and  di- 
versities of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory may  seem  to  disappear,  and 
thus  enable  one  to  discover  the 
general  aspect—the  simple  and  es- 
sential phisiognomy  of  the  coutrtry. 
When  one  goes  beyond  the  gener- 
al facts — when  one  wishes  to  pen- 
etrate into  particulars,  tho  unitj- 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  vanishes, 
and  diversity  reappears  on  every 
side,  nnd  one  is  lost  in  the  variety 
of  events — of  causes  and  effects: 
so  that,  in  order  to  narrate  history 
in  detail,  and  yet  to  preserve  its 
completeness,  it  becomes  ahsolutc- 
(ly  necessary  to  narrow  the  fieJd  of 
investigation. 

6.  A  farther  serious  objt-ction  lo 
this  method  is  that  it  implies  Rinl 
requires  a  prodigious  extent  and 
diversity  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  both  the  speaker  and  his  hearers. 
Whoever  may  wish  to  trace,  with 


wisli  to  trace  with  moderate  a 
racy  llie  course  of  European 
ilizittion  should  liavc  a  sulTicicnliy 
intimnte  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  the  events  which  have  passed 
anioDg  each  people,  with  their  hia- 
tory,  hut  likewise,  with  their  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  philosophy, 
in  short,  with  all  phases  of  the! 
CBi'eer;  a  worlc  which  is  evidcnll; 
almost  impossibto,  and  certainly 
so  ia  liie  lime  which  we  could 
spend  upon  it. 

6.  It  appears  1o  me,  ihnl  by 
studying  the  history  of  civilization 
in  one  great  European  nation,  I 
shall  arrive  more  quickly  at  the 
desired  result.  The  unity  of  the 
narrative  will  then,  indeed,  he  com- 
patihle  with  details;  there  is  in  ev- 
ery country  a  certain  national 
harmony,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  Community  of  manners,  laws, 
language,  and  events,  and  this  har- 
mony is  imprinted  in  tlie 
tion.  We  may  pass  from  fact  to 
fact  without  .losing  sight  of  the 
whole  picture.  And  lastly,  though 
1  will  not  say  that  it  can  easily  be 
done,  it  is  yet  possible  to  combine 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  such 
a  work. 

T.  Ibavc  therefore  decided  upon 
this  second  method,  upon  that  of 
abandoning  the  general  history  of 
European  civilization,  in  all  the 
nations  which  have  contributed 
thereto,  and  confining  myself  to 
the  civilization  of  one  country, 
which,  if  we  note  the  diflei-ences 
between  it  and  other  countries,  may 
become,  for  our  purposx;,  an  Iniagc 
of  the  whole  destiny  of  Europe. 

S.  The  choice  of  method  being 
once  made,  that  of  a  nation  easily 
follows;  [  have  taken  the  history 
and  civilizniion  of  France.  I  shall 
certainly  not  deny  having  experi- 


nny 


lid  possess 

iquQinlance,  not  only 


rapean  civili: 
I  profound  a 

vith  the  events  which  have  irans- 
lired  among  the  people  of  each 
lation — their  history,  properly  so 
billed — but  also  with  their  Ian- 
guage,  tlleir  literature,  their  plit- 
losophy — in  fine,  wiili  oil  the  pha- 
of  their  eai'eer:  a  labor  evidently 
lost  impossible,  ut  least  for  the 
time  we  mav  lie  able  to  devote  to 
the  subject. 

6.  It  has  appeared  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  by  studying  the  history 

vilizQtion  in  one  of  the  great 
countries ot' Europe,  I  should  soon- 
er reach,  with  you,  the  result  we 
seek.     In  this  way  it  will  be  pos- 
sible lo  reconcile  details  wJth  unity 
of  narration,  since,  for  every  coun- 
try, there  exists  a  certain  national 
unity,  resulting  from  a  community 
"manners,  of  laws,  of  language, 
id  of  events,  and  whicli  is  im- 
essed  upon  its  civilization.     We 
e  thus  enabled  to  follow,  in  de- 
il,  and  step  by  step,   the  fuels, 
ithoul  losing  sight  of  the  whole 
field.     Finally  it  is,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  ea-^y,  but  certainly  possible, 
combine  the  acquirements  ne- 
ssary  for  such  a  work. 

7.  I  have  decided  then,  lo  pre- 
fer this  second  method — toahandon 
the  general  history  of  European 
civilization,  among  the  several  na- 
tions which  have  concurred  in  its 
formation,  in  order,  with  you,  to 
occupy  myself  with  that  of  a  single 

:ountry,  which  may  thus  become 
or  us,  keeping  in  view  a  proper 
estimate  of  national  diversity,  a 
type  of  the  general  European  des- 

8.  The  rhoice  of  method  once 
made,  that  of  tho  particular  couti- 
Iry  W09  not  difficult.  I  have  se- 
lected the  history  of  France — of 
French  civilizntion.     I  shall  ofier 


ancb  feats.  In  (ho  prcseol  day. 
it  will  be  with  pfttriotism  as  willi 
aII  human  aclJODS,  feelings,  one 
opinions.  It  is  condemned,  I  ad- 
mil,  inccsaanily  to  undergo  the 
test  of  publicity,  of  inquiry  and 
discussion;  it  is  condemned  no  lon- 
ger to  remnin  a  mere  prejudice, 
nabit,  or  a  blind  and  eKciusivc 
passion;  it  mu^t  give  n  reason  foi 
Itself.  It  will  be  oppressed  by  this 
necessity  no  more  than  nny  nntu- 
ral  and  legilimHie  feelings  arc;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  become  refined 
and  elevated.  These  ore  tlie  tests 
to  which  it  mual  submit,  ond  it  will 
war  abovo  thom.  I  can  truly 
if  any  other  history  in  Europe  had 
appeared  to  mo  greater,  more  i 
Htrjictivo,  or  better  suited  lo  repi 
sent  the  general  course  of  civilis 
tion  than  that  of  France,  I  should 
have  chosen  It.  Bui  I  have  reasons 
for  selecting  France;  indopendetit- 
ly  of  the  special  interest  which  it- 
history  has  for  us,  France  has  long 
sincD  been  proclaimed  by  all  Eu- 
rope (he  most  civilized  of  its  na- 
tions.  Whenever  the  opinion  of 
the  struggle  has  not  been  between 
tbe  national  oll'love,   when  one 


^smdpolilism.  I  I 
participate  in  these  fears. 
present  day  it  is  with  love  ol 
try  as  with  all  the  opinioi 
ihe  actions  and  sentiments  o; 
This  love,  I  admit,  is  dooi 
mdergo  the  trials  of  public  i 
ion  and  examination;  it  isd 
to  lie  no  longer  a  prejudice,  a 
a  blind  and  exclusive  passio 
it  most  necessarily  be  n 
Yet  it  will  by  no  moaAs 
ider  the  weight  of  this  nea 
,y  more  than  any  of  tb 
natural  and  just  sen  timcntsif 
the  contrary,  it  will  thd| 
■ified  and  elevated.  The 
,  to  be  sure,  it  will  have 
dergo,  but  il  will  triumph  ovei 
1  believe  I  can  affirm  that, 
history  of  any  other  pnrtof  i 
'lad  appcored  to  mo  more  i 
lus,  more  instructive,  or 
ippropriate  than  that  of  F 
to  represent  the  progress  of  g 
civilizotion,  I  should  have  < 
But  1  have  good  renst 
selecting  Franco,  since  ind 
emiy  of  any  special  intert^ 
her  history  has  for  us,  for : 
period  Ihe  general  Europeor 


country  In  which  uivilizHlron  has 

nppoared  in  lis  most  complple  form, 
wlierc  it  has  been  most  communi- 
cative, and  whero  it  hus  mom  Tor- 
cibly  struck  tho  European  iraagi- 
nalion. 


9,  And  WTS  must  not  suppose, 

that  Iho  superiority  of  (his  couiilry 

;olcIy  ultribulnblo  lo  th(^  ameni- 


ty of  o 
gentler 


ohtions,  lo  thi 
manners,  or 
loted  lifo  whi 
people  so  often  come  lo  souk  among 
us.     There  can  bo  no  doubt  ihat  ii 
partly  arises  from  llieso  altributes; 
but  ihc  fact  of  which  I  speak  has 
more  profound  and  u 
cs:  it  is  not  n  fashion,  as  might 
havo  been  supposed  when  the  ques- 
tion was  conce  ruing  ihccivilizulion 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  neither 
is  it  a  popular cbullilton,  aa  a.\ 
of  our  own  tinicB  would  lead  u 
suppose.     The   preference  wl 
the  disinterested  opinion  of  Eui 
accords  to  French  civilization 


the  ideas  and  aclions  by  which 
ihcy  manifpBl  themselves,  indi- 
rcr:ily.  and  without  taking  ihc  form 
of  controversy,  one  perceives  that 
Franco  is  the  country  whoso  civ- 
ilization has  appeared  Iho  most 
complete,  the  most  commonicativo 
and  tho  most  striking  lo  Ihe  T 
ropean  imaglnoiion. 

tl.  Besides,   let  it  not  bo  sup- 
posed  ihal  this   pre-eminence  of 
our  own  country  pertains  only  lo 
ihe  amenity  of  oursocifll  relniions, 
lo  the  gentleness  of  our  nionr.ers. 
to  that  ease  and  vivnctly  of  lifo 
is  so  generally  looked  for  in 
country.       These    doubtless 
constiiule  some  portion  of  It,  but 
tho  fact  of  which  1  speak   has  a 
far  more   general   ond    profound 
cause.     It  is  not  an   aristocratic 
manner,  as  one  might  be  led  lo 
lievc,  if  the  question   related  lo 
1  civilization  of  the  oge  of  Louis 
XlVth.,    nor  a   popular  effurves- 
ccncc,  as  llic  spectacle  of  our  own 
limes  might  induce  snmc  lo  sup- 
ped.    The  preference  which  tho 
disinlcrealcd    npinion   of    Eu-opo 


philosopliicallyjusli  it  is  Iho  result  accords  to  French  civiiizalion  i 
of  an  instinctive  judgment,  doubt- philosophically  jusl — it  is  Ihe  re- 
ioss  in  some  measuru  confused,  bul.sult  of  an  inslinclive  judgement 
well  based,  upon  the  essential  <!tc- doubtless  confused,  but  atlU  well 
mcnta  and  general  nature  of  civ-  founded  in  ihe  nature  of  civiliza- 
ilization.  lion  in  general,  and   its  true  ele- 

Iments. 
10.  You  will  call  lo  mind  lhc|  10.  You  recollect,  1  hope,  gen- 
dcfinilion  of  civiliznlion  1  attempt-illemen,  the  definition  which  lol- 
cd  to  give  in  the  commencement  tempted  to  give  of  civilixaEion.  at 
oftho  former  couisc  of  lectures,  the  opening  of  the  course,  last 
I  there  sought  lo  discover  wh:it  summer.  1  have  scrutinized  the 
ideasullaclilhemselvcslolhis  word  ideas  which  the  general  good  scnso 
in  the  common  use  of  men.  It  of  men  has  ai Inched  to  this  word. 
appeared  io  me,  on  n  reference  to  It  hus  appeared  to  me  thaL  in  the 
general  opinion,  that  civilization  common  opinion  and  sentiment  of 
essentially  consists  of  two  princi-  men  civiiizalion  consists  essential- 
plea;  tho  improvcmeni  of  the  cxle-  ly  in  two  facia,  namely,  the  devel- 
rior  and  general  condition  of  man,  opment  of  the  social,  and  of  the 
and  that  of  his  inward  and  personal  intellectual  state:  the  development 
nature;  in  a  word,  in  the  improve-  of  Iho  exterior  and  general  condi- 


nU  both  of  Bociety  and  of  hu-jtion, 
inily. 


11.  And  it  is  not  these  two  pi 
ciples  of  themselvea,  whieh  c 
alilute  cjviljzaiion;  lo  bring  it  \a 


erfection,  (heiri 


id  that  of  the  intniDr  ud 
.1  nature  of  man:  in  &  word, 
ihe  perfecling  of  society  and  of 
h  u  inanity  • 

11.  Yet  not  alone,  gentlemon. 
do  these  two  facia  constitute  civil- 
.;  but  their  simultaneousneaa, 


union,  aimullaneousneM,and  recii 
rocfti  uclion,  are  absolutely 
snry.     1  showed  that  if  they  do  not 
alwavs  arrive  conjointly' 
at  one  time,   the  improvement  of 
society,  and  at  another,  that  of  ' 
dividual    ronn,    progresses    mi 
quickly  or  extends  further,    they 
are  not  the  less  necessary  iho 
0  the  olher;  they  encite  each  olh- 


£and  rnpidithcir  inlimate  and  prompt  union, 


and  SI 


f  later  will  i 


nd  their  reciprocal  a 
adispcnsable  to  it^  |>i 


rfeclioi 


'eoll 
i 
have  shown  that  ii   ihcy  do  not 
Iwaya  occur   simutlaneoualy — if 
ometimcs  ihc  dcvclopmetil  of  so- 
iety,  and  aometimea  that  of  the 
[idividual,   advances    with    iDore 
apidity,  and  lo  a  greater  extent, 
they  arc  not  the  less  neceaaaiy, 
the  other,  and  that  sooner 
,  they  will  excite  and  mu- 
tually produce  each  other.     Wben 
ihey  advance  for  any  conaiderabte 
period.  I  he  one  without  the  olber; 
hen  their   union  is   for  a  long 
delayed,  the  sentintent  of  a 
ncompletencsa, 
regret,    seizes  the    spectator. 
oes  a  great   social   amelioratMH 
-a  great  progress  of  the  material 
ell  lieing — manifest  itself  among 
people,  without  a  correapondiiig 
!velopment  of  the  individuat  tH- 
llcct,  without  an  analogous   pn- 
-ess  of  the  mind?     In  such  case 
the    social    amelioration    Bppwn 
precorious,    inexplicable,  ana  al- 
most   illegitimate.     Men    deound 
what  general  ideas  have  produced, 
nnd  justify  it;  to  what  priociplea  it 
ia  allied  or   referable;   and  tittPf 
wish  to  be  assured  that  it  will  not 
1  limited  to  a  few  gcneraiionst  10 
certain  territory,  but  that  >l  Will 
communicate  and  (spread  iiscirtinlil 
shall  make  a  conquest  of  all  iba 
nations.     But  how  c;        ' 


gamale.       When  one   prpgrcs.sea 

for  any  length  of  time  without  the 

other,  and  when  their  union  is  long 

interrupted,    a   feeling  of  regret, 

and  of  a  painful  hiatus  and  incom- 
pleteness, seizes  the  spectators.    Irpainful  hi 

an  important  social  improvement. 

a  great  progress  in  material  well 

being,  is  manifested  among  a  peo- 
ple without  being  accompanied  by 

inlellectuat    improvement,   or   an  I 

analogous   progression    in    mind ; 

the  social  improvement  see 

carious,  inexplicable,  nnd  almost 

unjust     One  asks  what  general 

ideas  have  produced  and  justified 

it,  or  to  what  principles  il  attaches 

itself.  One  wishes  to 
aelf  that  it  will  not  be  limited  to 
particular  generations,  to  a  single 
country;  but  thsl  it  will  spread  and 
communicate  itself,  and  that  it  will 
fill  every  nation.  And  how  can 
social  improvement  spread  and 
communicate  itself  but  by  ideas, 

upon  Ihowingaof  doctrines?    Ideas _  .. 

alone  mock  at  distance,  pass  overlumelioralion  communicate,  or  dif- 
oceans,  and  everywhere  makeHuse  itself,  if  not  through  ideas,  up- 
themselves  received  and  compre-lon  the  wings  of  doctrinesJ  It  ia 
hcnded.  Besides,  such  ia  the  no-ljdeas.  only,  that  act  irresjiectiveof 
blonatureof  humanity,  that  it  can-'distance,   that  traverse  cootinenls 


not  see  u  great  improvcmeni 
material  slrenglh,  without  aspiringl 
to  the  moral  strength  which  should 
bo  joined  with  it  and  dii*cct  il;i 
something  subordinate 
imprinted  on  social  improvement, 
as  long  as  it  benrs  no  fruit  but 
inero  physical  prosperity,  as  long 
aa  it  docs  not  roise  the  mind  of 
man  to  ihe  level  of  his  c 


12.  So,  on  Iho  other   hand, 
nnygrent  inleliectual  improvement 
appears,  unaccompanied  by  n  so- 
cinl  progress,  one  feels  unooay  and 
curprised.     It  seems  as  if  we  i 
a  beautiful  tree  devoid  of  fruit, 
a  sun  bringing  with  it  neither  heal 
nor  fertility.     One  feels  a  kind  of 
disdain  for  ideas  thus  barren,  and 
not    seizing    upon    the    external 
world.     And  not  only  do 
a  disdain  for  ihcm,  but  in  the  end 
vre  doubt  their  reasonable 
mocy  and  truth;  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  tliem  chrnr>erical,  when  ibey 
show   themselves    powerl 
incapable    of    governing    human 
condition.     So  powerfully  ia  man 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  his 
bnsincsa  upon  eariii  is  lo  IransR 
the  ideal  into  the  actual,  to  refc 
and  regubrc  rhe  world  which  he 
inhabits  according  to  the  truth  he 
COBceivc's;  soclosflyore  the  two 
gnat  elements  of  civilizution,  so- 
etal  and  iniellectual  development, 
bound  10  one  another;  so  true  is  il 
diat  its    perfection   consists, 
only  in  Iheir  union,  but  in  tl 
Ktnullaneousness,  and  in  the 
tent,   facility,  and   rapidity   v 
which  they  mutually  evoke  and 
produce  liiemselves. 


id  seas  and  everywhere  cause 
I  themselves  to  be  comprehended 
and  received.  Such,  besides,  is 
the  noble  nature  of  humanity  that 
it  cannot  see  a  great  development 
of  the  material  force  without  as- 
piring lo  the  moral  energy  which 
ought  to  accompany  ond  control 
il;  for  a  trace  of  inferiority  remains 
imprinted,  on  the  social  well  being, 
so  long  as  it  lios  not  borno  other 
fruits  than  mere  well  being  itself; 
so  long  as  it  has  not  elevated  the 
mind  of  man  lo  the  level  of  his 
exterior  condition. 

12.  On  Iho  other  hand,  when, 
as  if  in    retaliation,  there  bursts 
forth  a  great  development  of  inlel- 
ligenco  and  no  social  progress  ap- 
pears lo  he  connected  with  it,  one 
hcd  nnd  disturbed.     It  is 
!  beheld  a  beautiful   but 
barren  tree,  or  a  sun  in  the  heav- 
ithout  the  power  of  heal  or 
fertilizalion.     One  imbibes  a  feel- 
ig  of  disdain  for  ideas  thus  sterile, 
id  without  the  energy  lo  penetrate 
the  exterior  world.     And  one  not 
ily  feels  disdain  for  them,  but  one 
mes  even  to  doubt  their  rational 
legitimaev  and  truth:  one  is  tempt- 
ed  to    believe    them    chimerical, 
when  tliey  thus  show  lliemselves 
impotent,  and  without  the  ability 
o  govern   the    human   condition. 
To  ilic  Hame  degree  as  there  exists 
n  man  the  sentiment  that  he  is 
charged,  here  below,  with  tho  du- 
ty of  causing  bis  ideas  lo  pass  into 
facts,  of  reforming  and  regulating 
the  world  which  ne  inhabits,  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  which  he  con- 
ceives, in  so  fnr  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  civilizalion,    iniellectual 
development  and  social  develop- 
ment, are  inlirnalely  allied;  in  so 
far  is  it  true  thai  the  perfection  of 
n  depends  not  only  upon 
their  union,  but  upon  their  sitnul- 
laneily.  upon  the  extent,  facilityf 


13.  fjCt  OS  now  ondeavor  lo  re- 
gard from  ibis  poinl  of  view  I 
eeveml  nations  of  Europe:  lot 
inveRtigaic  ihc  (Hirticular  charac- 
terislica  of  iho  civilizution  in  each 
particulnr  cuse,  and  inquire  how 
fur  these  characteristics  coincide 
with  that  essential,  fundomenlal, 
and  sublime  fuct,  which  now  con- 
BtitulCB   Cor  us  Ilio   perfection   ol 
civilization.     Wo  shall    thus  dis- 
cover which  of  Iho  various  kinds 
of  Euroj>ean  civilization  is  ihc  niosl 
complete,  and  Ihe  most  conforma- 
blo  to  iho  general  type  of  civiliza- 
tion,   and,    conssquciilly,     which 
possesses   the   best    right  to 
attention,  and  best  rcpi-cscQli 
history  uf  Europe, 

14.  I  begin  with  England. — 
English  civilizilion  Ims  bscn  es- 
jicciitlly  directed  towards  snciul 
perfection;  towards  the  nmcliora' 
lion  of  ihc  external  nnd  puhlit 
condition  of  men;  towards  Ihi 
ameliorotion,  not  only  of  theii 
material  but  also  of  their  moral 
condition;  towards  the  inlroductlou 
of  more  justice,  more  prosperity 
into  society;  lowords  the  develop- 
ment of  right  as  well  as  of  hap- 
piness. 

15.  Nevertheless,  ail  things  con. 
sidcrcd,  in  England  the  develop- 
ment of  society    has    been  more 

that  of  humanity;  social  interest 
and  social  fuels  have,  in  England, 
maintained  a  more  conspicuous 
place,  and  have  exercised  more 
power  than  general  idoos;  the  no 
tion  seems  greater  than  Ihe  indi 
viduol.  This  is  so  Iruo,  that  even 
Ihe  philosophers  of  England,  men 
who  seem  devoted  by  their  pro- 
fession to  the  developnieni  of  pure 


and  promptness  with  t 

1  mutually  pi-oduce  cacjt 
nlhcr. 

13.  Lei  us  now  attempt,  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  contemplato 
ihc  different  countries  of  Burope; 
'si  us  search   into  the    pcculitir 

character  of  Ihc  civilization  of  each 
of  ihcm,  and  the  degree  in  which 
ihcso  chnraciers  cuiiicictc  with  the 
r,  fundumenlnl  and  csseniial 
lich,  Ds  wo  have  seen,  coo- 
stilules,  in  our  view,  ihc  pcifcction 
lization.     Wc  shnll  thereby 
at  the  discovery  of  ivhich 
of  Ihe  various  l^uropcun  civil  za- 
is  is  most  complelo  und   mosl 
forniable  lo  ihe  type  of  civili- 
zation in  gcncial,  und  which,  con- 
cqucnily,  has   Ihe  first  cluim  to 
ur  allcniion  and  study,  and  htu 
cpresenis  the  history  of  Europe. 

14,  I  commence  with  Englnnd. 
ilnglish  civilizalion  has  been  pnr- 
icuhirly  directed  lo  perfecting  the 

not  only  of  Ihe  maleriul  nnd  pub- 
.dition,  but  also  of  the  moral 
onnfnmn;  lu  the  introduc' 
tion  of  more  of  order  into  society, 
as  well  as  more  of  well  being;  to 
the  development  of  civil  rights,  iu> 
less  than  of  general  welfare. 


15.  Upon  Iho  whole,  howi 
the  development  of  ! 
been  furgreulerand  more  glorious 
in  England,  thim  thai  of  humanity. 
Social  facts  and  interests  havo 
there  occupied  a  more  important 
place,  have  c.\erciscd  a  broader 
influence  than  general  ideas;  iho 
lotion  appears  greater  ihun  the 
individual.  So  true  ia  this  thai 
;ven  the  Philosophers  of  Englund, 
Ihe  men  who,  by  their  vocaiioa, 
would  seem  to  be  devoted  lo  ibfl 
development  of  pure  intelligeiu 


SB 


intelligence  —  as  Bacon,    Locke, 

and  I  he  Scotch  philosophers — be- 
long to  %vha[  one  may  cull  tho 
practical  school  of  philosophy! 
Ihcy  concern  ihcinselves,  ahove 
all  things,  wiili  direct  and  positive 
rasulu;  they  trust  themselves  nei- 
ther to  the  (lights  oiT  Iho  imagina- 
tion, nor  to  the  liecluetions  of  logic: 
theirs  is  the  genius  of  common 
sense.  1  turn  to  the  periods  of 
England's  greatest  inlclleetLial  ac- 
tivity, the  periods  when  ideas  and 
mental  innvements  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  her 
history:  1  luke  the  political  and 
religious  crisid  of  tho  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Nc 
is  ignorant  of  tho  mighty 
meni  which  was  going  on  at  thut 
time  in  Eng'and.  Can  ui  _ 
however,  tell  me  of  any  great 
philosophical  system,  of  any  great 
general  doctrines  since  become 
law  in  F.uropo,  which  wer 
of  this  movement!  It  h: 
immcnsti  ond  admirable  results;  ii 
has  eslablisbcd  rights,  manners; 
it  has  not  only  pawcrfully  jnfiu' 
cnccd  social  relations,  it  hus  inltu- 
enccd  tho  souls  of  men;  it  ha: 
made  sects  and  enthusiasts,  but  i 
has  hardly  exalted  or  extended — u 
all  events  directly — the  horizon  of 
the  human  mind;  it  has  not  ignite  ' 
one  of  those  great  intellectui 
torches  svhich  illuminate  an  cntii 
epoch.  Perhaps  in  no  country 
have  religious  creeds  possessed. 
nor  ot  the  present  day  do  they 
possess  more  power  than  in  Eng- 
land; but  they  are,  above  oil  things. 
practical;  they  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct,  happiness, 
nnd  seniimenta  of  individuals;  but 
they  have  few  general  and  mental 
results,  results  which  address  them- 
salves  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
race.  Under  whatever  point  of 
view  you  regard  this  civilization, 


Bacon,  I.ockc,  and  the  Scotch 

philosophers,  who  all  belong  to  a 
school  that  moy  properly  lii  de- 
nominated practical,  even  they  oc- 
ipy  themselves  chiefly  with  im- 
mediate and  positive  results,  while 
trust  themselves  neither  lo  tho 
Jnspiratiotisof  iheiiiingiiiution.  nor 
to  the  deductions  of  logic.     They 
possess  the  talent  of  common  sen.te, 
irn  to  the  limes  of  the  greatest 
■llcctual  activity  in  Kngiand,  to 
the  epoch  when  il  would  seem  that 
the  movement  of  mind — of  ideas' 
— held  the  most   important  place 
in  lier  history:  I  lake  iho  political 
ind  religious  crisis  of  the  XVlih. 
and   XVlllh.  centuries.     No  one 
is  ignorant  of  ihe  prodigious  move- 
mi:nt  with    which    England   then 
laliored.     And  yet,  can  any  ono 
what  gieut  philosophical 
system,  what  great  general  doc- 
rines,  sinco  adopted  in  Europe, 
ook  their  rise  fronithix 


It  has  had 


ud  adm 


able 


.'esulls;  it  founded  laws  and  rnnn- 

ily  operated  |)ower- 
fully  npon  the  s[)cial  relations,  but  ' 
ipon  the  hearts  of  the  people:  il 
aade  enthusiasts  and  gave  rise  lo 
ects;  but  scarcely,  in  ihf:  least 
did  il  directly  cither  cicvale  iho 
human  mind,  orexlcnd  iis  horizon; 
:l  lighted  up  none  of  those  great 
intellectual  torches  such  as  servo 
lo  illumine  a  whole  epoch.  In  no 
inlry,  perhaps,  have  religious 
beliefs  possessed,  or  do  now  pos- 
sesB,  n  more  predominant  power 
than  in  England:  but  they  arc, 
all  things,  practical;  ihey 
le  a  great  influence  over 
the  conduct,  the  wclfaro,  the  sen- 
timents of  individuals,  but  they 
have  had  very  few  ganeral  and 
rational  results;  few  rcsolis  such 
as  address  themselves  wholly  to 
the  human  understanding  nn*  in- 
tellect,    Under  whatever  point  of 


you  will  discover  this  essenliBllyivJew  you  consider  this  civillAM^ 
praciicfli  ond  social  characlcr.  1  you  will  find  in  il  ihis  esarniliully 
might  invcsligale  ihisdovelopmenl  prncliciil  bdH  soeini  chnrnclnr.  ( 
in  n  more  extended  degree;  1  might'inight  push  this  investigation  much 
review  every  class  of  English  Go-iruriher;  1  migbt  pnss  in  review 
cicty,  and  1  should  everywhere  be  evcrv  portion  of  English  society, 
struck  with  the  same  fact.  In  and  1  should  be  ovcrywhero  im- 
literalure,  lor   instance,  praclicul  pressed  with  the  same  fact 


merit  slill  predominates.     There 
no  one  who  will  say  ihnt  lliu  Eng- 
lish  are   skillful   at  composing  a 
book,   the  artislieni    and   i 
arrungement  of  the  whole, 
diMributlon  oflho  parts,  in 
ting  so  as  to  striko  the  imnginnlion 
of  tha  render  with  ibnl  perfection' 
of  art  and  form,  which,  above  all 
things,  gruiities  the  underslonding. 
This   purely   intellectual    aim    in 
works  of  genius  is  the  weok  point 
of  English  writers,  whilst  ihcy  ex- 
cel in  the  power  of  persuasion  by 
the  lucidity  of  ilieir  expositions, 
by    frequently    returning  to    the 
same    ideas,    by  the  evidence  of 
good  sense,  in   shoil,  by  nil    ihc 
ways  of  leading  to  practical  etiects. 


16.  Thosamecharncterisseen, 
even  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  not  a  lunguuge  rutionallvt 
ftirmly.  and  sysleniiilically 
strucled;  it  borrows  words  on  all 
sides,  from  ihc  most  various  sour- 
ces, without  troubling  itself  uboui 
maintaining  any  symmetry  or  liar- 
inony.  Its  essential  wiinl  is  thai 
logical  beauty  which  is  seen  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tringungcs:  it  has 
an  uppeariincc  of  coarsttncH  and 
incoherence.  But  il  is  rich,  flex- 
ible, fiiici)  for  general  ndnpiniiun, 
and  capable  of  siipplving  all  the 
of    man    '       '  -     -   ■ 


luiBO  of  life.     Eve 


where  (ho 


prinTlpIt^  of  utility  and  application 
dominates  in  England,  and  con- 


iralure,  for  example,  Ihc  practi- 
calmeritslilipredominntes.  There 
is  no  one  who  will  not  acknowl- 
edge that  the  English  have  but 
slight  skill  ulconipoeingn  book — at 
composing  il  rationally  and  artis- 
tically; at  distributing  ihc  sct-eral 
parts,  and  disposing  the  cxecutioD 
of  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  the 
reader;  by  that  perfection  of  art 
and  of  form  which  aspires,  abote 
all,  t3  satisfy  the  intellect.  Thii 
purely  inielleclual  feature  of  the 
works  of  genius  constitutes  the 
feeble  side  of  English  writers; 
while,  ni  the  same  time,  they  ex- 
cel in  convincing  by  clearness  of 
exposition,  by  iho  frequent  return 
of  the  same  ideas,  and  by  the  ev- 
idences of  good  Bcose — in  fine,  in 
nil  Ihc  munns  of  producing  pmc- 
licol  etitjcia, 

in.  The  same  character  is  im- 
printed upon  Ihc  English  Inngua^ 

Of.     It  is  not  a  Bysieiuatie,  reg- 

r,  rationolly  custrucied  1b»- 
guagc;  it  borrows  words,  on  all 
:idee,  frain  souices  the  mos?  di- 
■ersn,  without  concorning  ilaelf 
viiheilhersymmciry  or  harmonjri 
1  lacks,  essentially.  Ihul  t-'Iegance. 
thai  logical  beauty  tvhieli  shines 
in  ihc  (jivek  and  Latin.  :ind  it  hw 
an  iNdoscrjbabIa  nppeurnnce  of  in* 
coherence  and  grossncss.  Hot  it 
h  and  Oesible.  alwnvH  avail. 
ablo,  and  capable  of  supplying  and 
saiisfying  all  ihc  wants  of  man,  in 
the  exterior  course  of  life.     In  all 

igs  the  principle  of  utility — of 
praciicol    application  —  pred<uni* 


iluies  si  oDce  the  physiognomy 
id  iho  force  of  ils  civilizntic 


.  17.  From  Englnntl  I  pass  lo 
lermany.  The  development  of 
_^vi)izaiion  hiis  liei-c  been  alow  and 
■%rclyi  ihe  brululily  of  Ueriiinn 
manners  has  been  provsibial 
Ibroughoul  Europe  fur  centuries. 
Slill  when,  under  this  oppurcnl 
gtoasntsea.  ono  seeks  the  compor- 
ative  progress  of  the  two  funds- 
menl&l  elements  of  civilizutien. 
we  find  ihol,  in  Germany,  inlel- 
lecLual  development  hna  ulwuy« 
BurpQssad  and  luft  hchind  soeiul 
development,  that  the  human  spirit 
has  thcro  prospered  much  more 
than  Iho  human  condition. 

16.  Compare  the  intellectual 
■tslaoflho  Gurmnn  reformers  at 
Ihe  s'llconih  cenlury — Luther, 
Uelancihon,  Buccr,  nnd  many 
(Ufaers— compare,  1  say,  tho  de- 
V^pinenl  of  mind  which  is  shown 
■  ihoir  works  with  ihc  conlempo- 
Jieous  manners  of  the  country. 
'bat  ft  disparity!  In  tho  seven - 
nih  century,  place  the  idens  of 
ibiiitz,  the  studies  of  his  disci- 
3,  and  I  he  German  universities. 
the  side  of  the  manners  ivhich 
svailodi  not  only  among  the 
jple,  but  also  among  the  soperi- 
dftases;  read,  on  one  ^ide,  the 
Stings  of  ihc  philosophers,  and. 
the  olbor.  the  incmnirs  which 
nt  ibe  court  of  the  elector  of 
_kndcnburg  or  Bavaria.  Whni 
fjBOiUrut!  When  we  orrive  at 
■own  times,  this  contrast  is  yet 
re  striking.  It  is  a  common 
ring  in  the  present  day.  ihul  bo- 
nd the  Rhine,  ideas  and  fuels. 
intellectual  and  Ihi!  real  orders, 
I  almost  entirely  separated.  No 
it  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
autivity  of  spirit  in  Germany 
the  lost  fiity  years;  in  all  clas- 
phiiosophy,  history,  gen- 


1  under 


nales  in  England,  and  coDstilUles, 

t  once,   boih  Ihe  physiognomy 
nd  tho  force  of  its  civilisation. 

17.  From  England  I  pass  lo 
lermany.  Tho  development  of 
ivilizalion  has  here  been  slow  and 
backward.  The  brulnlity  of  Gur. 
has  been  proverbial, 
-till, 
rude  appear- 
3ne  scrutenizes  the  compar- 
progress  of  the  two  funda- 
mental clemenis  of  civilizalion,  it  is 
apparent  tlint  the  inlellcclual  de- 
lopment,  in  Germany,  has  al- 
ways preceded  and  surpassed  the 
socinir  thai  ihe  human  intellect 
has  ihero  prospered  much  more 
than  Ihe  human  condition. 

19.  Compare,  in  the  XVIib. 
century,  the  inlellcclual  stale  of 
tho  German  reformers,  Luiher. 
Melanethon,  Buccr,  and  many 
others — cjmpare,  1  say,  the  de- 
^lopmeut  of  mind  revealed  in 
eir  works,  with  the  cotonipnra- 
ncous  manners  of  ibo  country, 
ih  their  own  manners,  and  how 
great  the  disparity!  InihcXVIlth. 
cenlury  place  the  ideas  of  Le1t>- 
nilZrthe  studies  of  hia  diciplesand 
of  the  Geriran  Universities  by  the 
ideoftho  manners  that  prevailed, 
ot  only  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  higlior  classes;  read, 
hand,  iho  writings  of 
the  philosophers,  und  on  the  other 
the  memoirs  which  portray  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bmndenborg 
or  Bavaria,  and  nole  ihc  contrast! 
When  wo  como  down  lo  our  own 
times,  the  contrasi  is  slill  more 
Htriking.  It  is  now  u  common 
nomark  that,  beyond  the  Bhine, 
ideas  and  facts — the  inlellectual 
order  and  tho  real  order  are  nl- 
wholly  separated.  There  is 
le  who  does  not  know  how 
great  has  been  jnteliectual  activity. 
Germany,   for  Ihe   last    fifty 


«rBl   literature,  or  poetry,  it   has 
advnnced    very    ftir.     It   rniiy   in 
said  that  it  hus  nol  always  follow- 
cd  tlic  best  [iHth:  one  muy  coiilciil 
pnrloflhc  resulls  nl  which    "' 
arrivtid;  ytl  cotK^rning  its  ei 
and   extensive   de¥elo[inicnt 
tm[)os.'9iblc  to  dinpule.     But  i 
cdly   the  sociiil   slule   and    public 
condition    have   not   advanced   nl 
the   same   pace.      Witlioiit  doubt, 
there  ulsa  progress  and  ameliora- 
tion   hiivc   been   mode;   bui   it  is 
impossible  10  draw  a  comparison 
between  ihe  two  faels.     Thus,  the 
peculiar  charucicr  of  all  worKs  in 
Germany,  in  postry.  philosophy, 
or  history,   is  o  non-ucijuoiniance 
with  the  external  world,   the  ab- 
sence  of  the    feeling  of   renlily- 
Unc   perceives,  in  rending  ih 
Ihut  life  nnd   fuels   have  exerc 
but   litllo   influence   upon   tlic 
ihors,  that  they  have  not  pre-oi 
pied  ihcir  imagination;  they  have 
lived  retired  within  lliemselves,  by 
turns  enthusiasts  or  logiciuns.    Ju 
09  the  pructicnl  genius cverywhci 
shows   itself  in   England,  so  li 
pum    intelloctuul    activity   is   the 
doininunt  feature  of  Ger 
ilizDlioQ. 


19.   In  Italy  wc  shall  find 

thcr  one   nor   the  other  of  these 

hns  been  neither  essanltully  pruc- 
tieal  as  that  of  l£ng1and,  nor  al-' 
most  exclusively  cpeculativo  as 
that  of  Germany;  in  Italy,  neither; 
great  development  of  individual, 
intelligence,  nor  social  skill  and 
ability  hove  been  wanting;  the! 
Italians  have  flourished  and  excel- 
led at  ono  and  the  aatae   lirao   iii< 


years;  in  all  departments,  fo  pM^ 
iosophy,  in  history,  in  literniurc 
poetry,  it  hos  nlioiiied  a 
high  degree  of  adviineemcnt;  and 
llhough  it  inuy  be  said  thni  Jt  has 
lot  always  followed  the  best  mclh- 
>ds,  and  even  that  a  portion  of  tfao 
esulls  nt  which  it  has  arrived 
nay  be  disputed,  still  the  cnci^' 
ml  extent  of  the  developnnent,  ih 
eir,  it  is  impossible  to  dcftj. 
Most  certainly  the  social  slatot 
public  condition,  liu^  nol  oA- 
vonced  nl  ibe  same  role.  Nit 
doubt  in  this  also,  lliere  has  bees 
iidvanccmcnl  —  amelioration;  bat 
no  comparison  is  possible  bclvrcen 
the  two  facts.  The  peculiar  cbMk 
of  all  tho  works  «f 
genius,  inGcrniuny^-of  iispnetiy, 
its  philosophy,  its  history^— ^  t| 
not  a.  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  Aa 
orld,  an  absence  oTUn 
of  rcalilyt  Ono  po^ 
reading  them,  ibatlkft 
facts  of  the  exterior  life  hava  n- 
erciscd  but  very  little  influmeft 
hcse  men,  thai  such  ficb 
have  not  at  all  prc-occupicd  Ihnr 
mnginalion;  but  that  they  han 
retired  'Avithin  themselves,  nnd 
communed  wilhlhcirown  thouglils, 
by  turns  enthusiasts  or  logiuiaiu. 
t'nglnnd.  the  practical  lal* 
everywhere  manilesl,  so 
pure  intellcclual  nctiviiy  ia  the 
predominant  trait  of  German  civ 
'lizulion. 

19.  In  Italy  wc  find  neither  th« 
ino  nor  the  other  of  ihcso  two 
haracterislics.  Iiatiun  civiliza- 
tion hns  been  neither  esscniially 
practical,  like  ihni  of  England, 
nor  ulmost  exclusively  spcctileliva 
like  that  of  Germany:  yd  Italy 
hns  not  been  dcdciont  oithrr  ia 
great  developments  of  individual 
intelligence,  nor  in  social  nbility 
nnd  nctiviiy:  both  man  and  anC^ 
cty  have  been  there  illusirioualy 
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arts  and  I  deployed:  the  Italians  hove  shone 
n  praclicoliRnd  excelled,  nl  once,  in  the  pure 
iomc  lime  J  sciences,  in  ihe  arts  and  in  philoa- 
9  to  have'opliy,  as  well  os  in  the  prncticai 
;  progrcB- affairs  of  life.  For  along  lime, 
ninditis  true,  Italy  appears  to  have 
seem  enHrvaled  and  paralysod;  but  been  arrested  in  her  progress  as 
one  feels,  upon  looking  cloaely,  to  both;  society  and  the  iiurann 
that  this  is  not  the  effect  of  an  in-  intellect  seem  both  to  be  enervated 
word  and  national  incapacity;  it  in  and  paralysed;  but  upon  closer  ob- 
from  without  thiil  Italy  is  weighed  sorvation  we  perceive  that  this  is 
down  and  impeded;  she  n;sen>bles  not  the  effect  of  an  interior  and 
a  beautiful  flower  that  wishes  to|nntional  incapacity;  but  that  it  is 


the  pui 
philosophy,  as  well  as  i 
affairs  and  life.  For 
it  is  true,  Italy  seem 
slopped  in  both  of  tlies 
iety  and  the  hur 


blossom,  but 
ory  part  byn  cold  and  rude  hand. 
Neither  intellectual  nor  politico' 
capacity  has  perished  in  Italy;  i 
wants  that  which  it  has  alwayi 
wanted,  and  which  is  everywhere 
one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  civ- 
ilization,— it  wants  faith,  the  faith 
in  tnilh.  I  wish  to  moke  myself 
correctly  understood,  and  not  to 
have  ottributud  to  my  words  a.  dif- 
ferent sense  from  thai  which  1 
intend  to  convoy.  I  mean  here, 
by  fdith,  that  confidence  In  truth,; 


which  not  only  causes  it 
as  truth,  and  which  satisfies  111 
mind,  but  which  gives  men  a  cot 
fidcnce  in  right  to  reign  over  Ih 
world.  10  govern  facts,  and  in  il 
powpr  to  succeed.  Il  is  by  ihi 
i'wiing  that,  once  liaving  posse; 
■  of  irulh,  ■*   ' 


the  exterior  which  weighs  upon 
and  arrests  Iloiy:  she  is  like  a 
beautiful  flower,  ready  to  burst 
with  the  longing  to  bloom,  which 
some  cold,  rude  hand  grasps,  and 
ipletoly  crushes.  Neither  in- 
tellectual nor  political  capacity  has 
perished  in  Italy;  but  it  lacks  what 
t  has  ever  lacked,  and  what  is 
Iways,  and  everywhere,  n  vital 
ondilion  of  civilization:  it  lacks 
faith— faith  in  truth.  1  wish,  to 
i'self  perfectly  understood, 
other  sense  should  be 


be  held  attributed  to  ihe  words  I  employ 
than  that  which  I,  myself,  atlacb 
to  them.  I  understand,  here,  by 
faith,  that  confidence  in  the  truth 
which  causes  il  not  only  to  bo  re- 
ceived and  mnimaincd  as  truth,  to 
iplete  satisfaction  of  the 
understanding,  but  also  a  perfect 


upon  to  introduce  it  into  external  confidence  in  its  right  of  reigning 
facts,  to  reform  ihem,  and  to  reg-over  the  world,  and  of  governing 
ulate  them  according  to  reason,  its  facts,  as  well  aa  in  its  power 
Well,  it  is  this  which  is  almost  of  commanding  success.  It  is 
universolty  wonted  in  Italy;  she  through  the  force  of  this  sentiment 
has  been  ferlilo  in  great  minds,  that  man,  having  become  possessed 
and  in  universal  ideas;  she  has  of  the  tnilb,  feels  himself  called 
been  thronged  with  men  of  rarcjupon  to  cause  ihe  truth  which  he 
practical  ability,  versed  in  thelposscsses  to  pass  into  exterior 
knowledge  of  oil  conditions  of  cs-lfucia,  to  reform  tliem,  and  to  reg- 
lernal  lite,  and  in  the  art  of  con- ulale  ibem,  according  to  reason, 
ducting  and  managing  society;  but  Now  this  is  what  has  been  almost 
these  two  classes  of  men  and  facts  wholly  wanting  in  Italy;  a  country 
hnve  remained  strangers  to  each  which  has  been  fruitful  in  great 
other.      The    men   of  universal'minds  and  great  ideas;  which  has 


u 


id0M»  the  speculative  apiritSi  have 
not  believed  in  the  dotjt  perhaps 
not  even  in  the  rigbty  of  influen- 
cing society;  although  confident 
in  the  truth  of  their  principles^ 
they  have  doubted  their  power. 
Men  of  action,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  masters  of  society,  have  held 
small  account  of  universal  ideas; 
they  have  scarely  ever  felt  li  de- 
sire to  regulate,  according  to  fixed 
principles,  the  facts  which  came 
under  their  dominion.  Both  have 
acted  as  if  it  was  desirable  merely 
to  know  the  truth,  but  as  if  it  had 
no  further  influence,  and  demand- 
ed nothing  more.  It  is  this,  alike 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  later 
times,  that  has  been  the  weak  side 
of  civilization  in  Italv;  it  is  this 
which  has  struck  with  a  kind  of 
barrenness  both  its  speculative  ge 
nius  and  its  practical  ability;  here 
the  two  powers  have  not  lived  in 
reciorocal  confidence,  in  corres- 
ponoenoey  in  continual  action  and 
reaction. 


20.  There  is  another  great  coun- 
try of  which,  indeed,  I  speak  more 
out  of  consideration  and  respect 
for  a  noble  and  unhappy  nation, 
than  from  necessity;  I  mean  Spain. 
Neither  great  minds  nor  great 
events  have  been  wanting  in  Spain; 
understanding  and  human  society 
have  at  times  appeared  there  in  all 
their  glory;  but  these  are  isolated 
facts,  cast  here  and  there  through- 
out Spanish  histonr,  like  palm-trees 
on  a  desert     The  fundamental 


sen  aboochui^  mapflkd  m 
of  rate,  pracueal  Ability, 
in  the  knowledj^  of  all  the 
tioos  and  relatioiia  of  the 
life,  and  in  the  art  of 
and  conducting  society; 
two  classes  of  men  ^  and  of 
have  remained  strangers  ti 
other.    Tho  men  of  great  i 
tbo  speculative  spirits,   baie 
believed  in   their    misskw— 
perhaps,  in  their  right  of 
upon  society  :  although 
of  the  truth  of  their  pri 
they  have  still  doubted  of 
power.     On  the  other  h»at 
men  of  action,  the  maslenof 
ciety,   have  held   at  a  veij 
estimate  general  ideas;  seldos, 
deed,  have  they  felt  any  dwe 
govern  according  to  oertain  ft 
ciples,  the  facts  placed  under iar 
administration.    Both  of  thecdt 
scs  of  men  have  acted  asifni 
were  good  for  nothing  botkk 
known,  and  had  no  other  aifa 
the  earth — nothing  farthera^' 
mand  or  to  accomplish.  Biil 
was  that,  in  the  XVth.  calQi« 
well  as  later,  constituted  hUk 
side  of  Italian   civilizatias-fc 
that  struck  with  a  kind  of  «di| 
its  speculative  genius,  and  iap 
tical  ability:  the  two  powenW 
not  existed  in  reciprocal  codHbv 
and  correspondence — in  coBtoi^ 
action  and  reaction. 

20.  There  is  another  giestoos 
try  of  which,  in  truth,  1  speaku 
of  regard  and  respect  for  an^ 
and  most  unfortunate  people,  n^ 
er  than  from  any  neccssi^;  9^ 
that  is  Spain.     There  has  beeis 
deficiency,   in    Spain,    cither  i 
great  minds  or  great  evcDtt;AK 
human  intellect  and  human  sockP 
sometimes  appeared   there  inii 
their  majesty;  but  these  aieisolr 
ted  facts,  here  and  there  sbooli^ 
up,  in  Spanish  history,  like  pil^ 


chBracterof  civilization,  its  con-jlreeB  out  orthe  sands  of  the  deKrt. 
tinucd  nnd  universal  progress.  Tli  a  I  fundamental  character  of 
seems  dcnicil  in  Spain,  as  much  civilization,  nantcly,  progress — 
0  the  humatx  mind  as  to  Kocicly.lgeneral  and  continued  progress — 


There  hos  been  either  solemn 
mobility,  or  fruitleas  revolutions. 
Seek    one   great  idea,   or    social 
nmeliorution,    one     pliiiosuphical 
system  or  fertile  institution,  which 
Spain  hiia  given  lo  Europe;  there 
are  none  such  :  this   nation 
remnined   laolated  in    Europe; 
hu  received  aa  lilile  from  it  a 
haa  contributed   to   it.     I  should 
have   leproached    myself,    hod    1 
wholly  omitted  iU   liame;  but  its 
s  of  small  importance 


ippcars  lo  have  been,  in  i  _ 
wholly  denied,  as  well  to  the  bu- 
an  intellect  na  to  society.     lu 
ilural  lireallernoles  between  sol- 
an   immobility    and    vicisitudea 
ilhout  results.     We  seek  in  vain 
great  idea,    or  a  great  social 
amelioration,  a  philosophiCBl  sya- 
tcm,  or  a  fruitful  institution  that 
Europe  derives  from  Spaing  Iheie 
is  no  such  thing:  this  people  has 
been  isolated  in  the  midst  of  Eu- 
rope, receiving  but  little  therefrom. 


in  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  and  bestowing  as  little  in  return. 


^K 


21.  You  see  that  the  fundtt- 
monlal  principle,  tho 
of  gcnerul  civilization,  the  intimate 
and  rapid  union,  and  the  hi 
nions  development  of  ideas  and 
facts,  in  the  intellectual  and  real 
orders,  has  been  produced 
thor  oflhe  great  countries  al 
we  hnvc  glanced.  Something  is 
eswntially  wanting  in  all  of  them 
Mconapleie  civilization;  neither  of 
ibsoi  oSbrs  us  the  complete  image, 
Aa  pure  type  of  civilization  in  all 
ita  conditions,  and  with  all  its 
gi^al  characteristics. 

22.  In  France  it  is  diflbrent. 
In  Fnincr,  the  inlellcctual  and  so- 
ciol  development  have  nnvcr  failed 
each  other.  Here  society  and  man 
have  always  |)rogres«ed  and  im- 
proved. I  will  not  say  abreast  and 
"  "lually,  but  wilhm  a  short  di 


dd  not  have  to  rejiroach  my- 
self with  having  omitted  to  men- 
tion Spain,  but  its  civilization  is  of 
little  importance  in  the  history  of 
European  civJlizntion. 

21.  We  see,  then,  that  the  fun- 
damental and  sublime  fact  of  civ- 

in  general,  the  inlimnte 
_  id  union — ihc  harmonious 
development  of  ideas  and  facts, 
>f  the  intellectual  order  and  of  the 
eal  order,  have  not  been  reprodu- 
!ed  in  any  of  the  four  great  coun- 
rics  of  which  1  have  apolien.  In 
each  oflhcm  all  something  cssen- 

I  seems  wanting  to  iheir  civili-  . 

zation;  no  one  of  them  offers  an 

ipiete,  a  type  at  once 

its  eondilions.  in  all  ita 

leading  characteristics,  of  general 

22.  (t  is,    1   believe,  otherwiao 
ith  France.     In  France  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  social  develop- 
never    been   wantins 

the  other.  Man  and 
society  have  here  nlwoys  advanced 
and  Improved,  [  will  not  say  at  an 


"5^      , 

of  each   other.     By    llic   side  oflequal  pace,  but  never  with  mora 

!;mtevGnl9,  revolutions,  and  puh-ilhan  a  alight  interval  between 
ic  amzlio rations,  wo  always  iind  tbum.  In  reference  to  Iht  great 
in  tbisoouDtry  universal  ideas  and 'events,  the  revolutiong  and  public 


tjorTupcHuliiig  doctrioea.  NoihJng 
has  passsd  in  the  real  world,  but  the 
ufidurslanding  has  im mediately  sei- 
zad  it,  and  liience  derived  new  rich- 
es; nothing  within  the  dominJDn  or 
understanding,  which  has  out  hud 
in  the  real  world,  and  that  almost 
always  immediuiely,  its  echo  and 
result.  Indeed,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  France,  ideas  have  pi 


ameliorations  in  our  liislocjr.  etm 
always  perceives  general  ideas. 
and  doctrines  corresponding  to 
them.  In  ihe  real  world,  nolhiag 
has  occurred  upon  whicli  the  in- 
Icllecl,  on  the  instant,  bas  not 
ized,  and  thence  derived  tww 
sources  to  itself;  while,  on  ibe 
other  hand,  nothing  in  the  domain 
of  ihe  iuiellect  hns  transpired  which 


ceded  and  impelled  the  progrcsslhas  not  had,  almost  instanlancoui- 
of  [he  social  order;  they  have  been;ly,  its  resonance  and  its  result  ia 
prepared  in  doctrines,  before  be- Ihe  real  world.  Generally,  indeed, 
ing  accomplished  in  things,  andjin  France,  ideas  hnve  preceded 
in  the  march  of  civilization  mindjand  provoked  the  progress  of  the 
has  always  taken  the  lead.  Thiu  social  order:  the  social  develop- 
ttvo-fold  character  of  intellectual, ment  has  been  prepared  in  doc* 
oclivily  and  practical  ahiliiy,  of|irines,  before  being  accamplisbed 
meditation  and  application,  is;in  deeds,  and  the  intellect  bas  U- 
shown  in  all  the  great  events  or,ken  the  lead  in  ibe  march  of  civ* 
French  history,  and  in  all  ihc;iliz3lion.  This  two-fold  clmracter 
great  classes  of  French  G0(;iety,|of  intellectual  activity  nnd  of  prac- 
and  gives  them  an  aspect  which'lical  ability,  of  mcdilalion  and 
we  do  not  find  elsewUere,  of  application,  is  imprinted   upon 

lall  the  great  events  in  the  history 
lof    France — upon    all    iho    gteit 
classes  of  French  society,  andbu 
Igiven    lo   them    a    pbyaiognoniy 
jwhich  is  not  found  cisewheie. 
23.  At  tlic   commencement  of:     2S.  At   the   commencemcnl  of 
the  twelfth  century,  for  example, jthe  Xlllh.  century,  for  example. 
burst   forth    the  great  movementilhe  movement  for  theenfranchise- 
for   the    enfranchisement   of  theimcnl  of  the  ctwnmMnes"  broke  out 
Commons,  e.  great  step  in  socialj — a  great  progress,  most  cerlainly, 
condition;  at  the  same  time  wasjof  the  social  condition;  and  st  lbs 
manifested  a  vivid  aspiration  after|same  time  a  vital  effort  for  ibe 
freedom  of  thought.    Abailard  was  enfranchisement  of  ihought  oiani* 
contemporary  with  the  citizens  ofjfeslcd  itself.     1  have  referred  lo 
Laon   and    Vezelay.      The    firsllthis  fact  in  my  previous  leciurei: 
great     struggle    of    free-thought  Abailard  was  cotomporancous  with 
against  absolute  power  in  the  in-lthe  insurgent  bourgfoitf  of  Imok 


trftectnnl  order,  is  eoniempomne-|and  Vezelay.  The  firal  grenf 
ous  wjih  ilio  sirugglo  or  the  citl-iBlruggIc  of  frcelhinbera  agalnsl 
sens  for  public  iiberly.  ThesejabsoluleiBin,  in  the  inwllecluul  or- 
two  movonicnl3,  it  is  true,  worejder.  was  cotempornneous  with  the 
oppDrently  foreign  to  each  other;  struggle  of  the  botirgnoia  Cor  pub- 
Ihc  philosophers  had  a  very  ill  lie  liberty.  These  Iwomovemenia 
opinion  of  the  insurgent  citizens,  were,  to  be  sure,  in  nppenrnnce, 
whom  Ihey  treoled  as  barborinns;) wholly  foreign  lo  each  other.  The 
BDd  the  citizens,  in  their  turn,  philosophers  had  a  very  iltopinion 
when  tbey  heard  them  spoken  or.tof     iheso      insurgent     bourgeoia. 


regarded  the  philosophers  na  her- 
etics.    But  the  double  progress  h 
\  not  the  less  simultaneous. 


bom  they  treated  as  bnrbori&ns; 
and  the  bourgeoit  in  their  turn, 
when  they  had  learned  to  speab, 
regarded  the  philosophers  as  hef 
etics.  But  the  double  progress 
vas  not  the  less  simultaneous. 

24.    Pass   the   Xllth.    century, 
ind  turn  loan  institution  that,  of 
ill  others,  lias  played  the  greatest 
part   in    tho    menial    history    of 
France,  namely,  the  University  of 
Peris.     No  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  its  scienlilic  labors, 
during  the  Xlllth.  century:  it  was, 
at  this  period,   the  first  establish- 
ment, of  its  kind,  in  Europe.     At 
ie  no  other  has  had  a 
political  existence  so  important  or 
'e.     The  University  of  Po- 
nssociatcd,  politically,  with 


U4.  Quit   the   tweifih   century; 
take   one   of   the    establishments 
which  have  played  the  t 
apicuous   part   in   ihc    history   of 
mind  in  France,  the  university  of 
Paris.     Noone  is  ignorant  of  w' 
have  been  its  scientific  labors, 
ting  from  the  thirteenth  eontu 
it  was  the   first  establishment  of 
tbe  kind  in   Europe.     There  was 
no  other  in  the  same  age  which 
had  so  important  and  octive  a  po- 
litical existence.     The  Univcrsi^ 
of   Paris   is   associated   with   the. 

policy  of  kings,  and  with  all  the.  the  kings  of  France;  and  in  all  the 
struggles  of  the  French  clergy! struggles  of  the  French  clergy, 
against  the  court  of  Komc,  and  against  the  court  of  Home,  as  well 
Iboae  of  the  clergy  against  the  as  against  the  temporal  power] 
temporal  power;  ideas  developed  while  the  ideas  developed,  and  tho 
thtimselvcs,  and  doctrines  were  cs-  doctrines  established,  in  its  bosom, 
tablisbed  in  its  bosom;  and  it  stroveiit  labored  immediately  to  imbody, 
klmosl   immediately  to  propagatelin  the  exterior  world.     It  was  the 

Uh  cilici.    Thite  ceclurlei  Iimi  Ihnra  wt:n   »iini  la  Ihb  c1»i.   iBwycn,  ph;iiciiai.   men  cf 


tktktfgut;"    or  CO 


>r  »Hr/»t(.     In 


a,  Ikutt  la  Gsd,  « 


Itjprinoipbi  of  thia  (JaSrantlf^ 

'er- served  as  n  has  is  of  the  attempt 
thooflho  councils  of  Constance  aa 


of  Charles  the  Vllth. 


them  in  tbe  external  worid. 

was  the  principles  of  the  Uni- 

siiy  of  Puris  which  acrved  ns 

sUindard  of  ihu  reforntei's  ut  lhi>Biislc,   which  also  gave  birth 

councils  (if  Consiaijcc  nnd  Baslc;|und  sustained  the  pmgtnatic 

which   were   the    origin   of,    nnd 

sustained  I  he  Pragmatic  Sanction 

ofChnrlosVil. 

25.  Inlelleclual  activity  and  pos- 
itive influence  have  for  ceniuries 
been  insaponthle  in  this  great 
school.  Let  us  pnsa  to  the  six- 
leenth  century,  and  glance  ut  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  in 
France ;  it  has  here  ii  distin- 
guishing character,  it  wna  more 
learned,  or,  nt  least,  ns  learned 
ftB  elsewhere,  nnd  more  mod- 
erate nnd  reasonable.  The  prin- 
cipol  struggle  of  ei-udition  and  doc- 
"  "    "     church 


against  the  Cntholi 
was  sustained  by  the  French  Re- 
formers; it  was  oither  in  France 
or  Holland,  nnd  always  in  French, 
that  so  many    philosophical,    his- 
torical, and  polemical  works  were 
written  in  this  cause;  it  is  certain, 
that  at  this  epoch,  neither  in  Ger- 
many nor  in  England,  was  ihcR' 
so  much  spirit  and  learning  ( 
ployed;  the  French  Reformnti 
too,  was  a  stranger  to  the  flights 
of  the  German  nnahnptists  and  the 
English  soctarinns;  it  was  seldom 
it  was  wanting  in  practical   pi 
dence,  and  yet  one  cannot  doubt 
the  energy   and   sincerity   of  its 
creed,  since  for  so  long  a  period 
it  withstood  the  most  severe   re- 
verses. 

26,  In  modern  times,  in  the 
sevontQcnlh  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, the  intimnto  and  rupjd  union 
of  ideas  with  facts,  nnd  tho  devel- 
opment both  of  society  nnd  of  man 
as  an  individual,  urc  so  evident. 
that  it  is  needless  lo  insist  upon 
them. 

27.  We  see,  then,  four 


this  great  school  inH^ 
livity  and  practical  ii  " 
e  for  centuries,  insepaix 
able.  Let  us  pass  to  the  XVllbc 
century,  and  cast  a  glai 
the  history  of  the  reformation  ii 
"  1  peculiar  cha 

tinguishos  it;  it  was  more  learned 
leant  as  leaiiied — and  mors. 
temperate  and  reasonoble  thU 
nywhere  else.  The 
onflict  of  erudition  and  of  doclrin^ 
agoinat  the  Catholic  Church,  ' 
sustained  by  the  French  roformi 
id  it  was  in  France  or  in  HollamI 
t  B|woy8  in  French,  that  i 
sny  philosophical,  historical  aai 
polemicol  works  were  written, 
support  of  this  cause;  nnd  y 
most  certainly,  neither  Gorr 
n§r  England  employed,  in  its  aqf 
port,  at  thise|)och,  more  genio 
or  science,  while,  at  the  ku  ' 
time,  the  reformation  in  Fran 
remained  entirely  fj^ee  frotn  I 
excentrieitics  oftbe  German  BM 
baptists,  end  of  the  English  b 
ries;  and  it  wos  rarely  wn 
in  practical  prudence,  white, 
certainly,  no  one  can  doutA  I 
energy  and  sincerity  of  its  fail 
for  it  rcsisled,  for  n  long  porbi 
the  most  disastrous  reverses, 

2G.  Agiiin,  in  modern  limea^ 
iho  XVJIth.nnd  XVIIUi).  caal 
ries,  the  intimale  nnd  prompt  a 
ion  of  ideas  and  fuels,  nnd  ll 
corresponding  development  of  i 
cicty  nnd  of  man.  ate  so  visil 
hat  it  is  not  worth  ones  while 
dwell  upon  Ihem, 

27.  Here  are,  then,  four  or  fii 


_  oon 

Bra 


gmalepochstandfourorfivegrancllgrcat  epochs— four  or  Gve  grent 
evenis,  in  which  llic  particular.cvcnta — upon  which  wo  jicrcuive 
diaracier  of  French  civJIizotioii  ia  that  Ihe  jx-culior  character  of 
■bown.  1*1  us  lake  Iho  various' 1-' re nch  civilizulion  is  imprinted. 
dasBcsof  our  socicly;  lot  us  re-lTiiko  the  vuricms  clusaca  of  OUr 
gaTii  ibeir  [ounngrs  luid  physiog-  society;  uiid  jf  ive  observo  their 
Pomv>  and  ^vc  shall  be  struck  with  miinnsrs,  iheir  physiognomy,  the 
sumc  fuct.  The  clergy  ol'ignmc  fact  will  strike  us,  The 
'rancc  is  both  learned  onductive,  clergy  of  France  urcot  once  learn- 
^  ia  connected  with  nil  Jnlcllcctuul  ed  and  active,  associated  in  every 
works  and  all  worldly  affuirs  as  kind  of  intellectual  hibor  and  in 
teaaoncr,  scholar,  adminiittrnlor;  all  the  affairs  of  active  life:  teornod 
U  n,  as  it  wcro,  neither  exclusive-! logicians  as  well  as  skillful  admin- 
ly  devoted  la  religion,  science,  nor  islra tors,  they  devote  Ihcroselves 
politics,  but  is  constantly  occujiied  exclusively  neither  In  relifrion,  to 
)n  combining  and  conciliniiiiglheni  science,  nor  to  politics,  but  apply 


aiao 

Kd 

HtrutI 


The  French  philosophei 
present  a.  i-nrc  mixture  of 
ilution  and  practical  knowl- 
j  ihey  inedilnic  profoundly 
boldly;  they  seek  the  pure 
?uih,  without  liny  view  to  its  ap- 
plication; but  they  always  keep  up 
a  sympathy  with  the  external 
world,  and  with  the  fuels  in  ihc 
midst  of  which  they  live;  they 
elevate  Ihci'-iitclvcs  to  tlie  greatest 
belgbt,  but  without  ever  losing 
slgbt  of  the  earth.  Montaigne, 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Bayle,  almost 
all  the  great  French  philosophers, 
arc  neither  pure  logicians  nor  en- 
ibusiasts.  Last  summer,  in  this 
place,  you  heard  their  eloquent 
iBierproler  characterize  the  genius 
of  Descattcs,  who  was  at  the  same 
lime  a  man  of  science  and  a  man 
of  the  world.  "Clear,  firm,  re- 
solved, and  daring,  he  thought  in 
his  study  with  the  same  intrepidity 
with  which  he  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Prague;"  having  an  in- 
clinntion  alike  for  the  movement 
of  life  and  for  the  activity  of 
tboughl.  Our  philosopiicrs  have 
not  all  of  them  posHCssed  the  same 
gioius,  nor  experienced  the 
odvonturnus  destiny  as  Descartes; 
but  almost  all  of  them,  at  the  somo 
time  that  they  sought  truth,  have 


themselves  constantly  to  reconcile 
and  unite  all  these.  The  philoso- 
phers, also,  of  Frnuce,  present  a 
rare  combination  of  speculative 
ability  and  pniclical  inlelligencG: 
ihey  meditate  profoundly,  boldly; 
ihey  seek  pure  truth  without  any 
reference  to  its  uppliculion;  but 
they  always  preserve  n  sentiment 
of  Ihc  exterior  world,  ofthcfncls 
the  midst  of  which  they  live: 
they  elevate  lliemselves  to  a  great 
height  but  without  losing  sight  of 
the  earth.  Montaigne,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Bayle — almost  all  iho 
great  philosophers  of  Franeer— 
were  neither  pure  logicians  nor 
yet  CDlhusiusts.  Last  sumnter,  in 
this  very  place,  you  hoard  their 
eloquent  interpreter  characterise 
the  genius  of  Descartes — at  once 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of 
science — as  "clear,  firm,  resolute 
and  daring;  meditating  in  ble  study 
with  the  same  intrepidity  that  he 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Prague;" 
having  a  taste  for  the  activities  of 
'cll  as  for  activity  of 
ihougliL  Our  philoaophurs  have 
not  all  possessed  the  genius,  nor 
expcri>>nccit  iho  adventurous  des- 
tiny of  Descartes;  but  almost  all 
of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  ibay 
iovoatigaled  truth,  were  well  akill«l 


comprehended  tlio  world.  Thoy  in  the  knowledge  of  ihe  wori 
were  alikt:  capable  of  observing  capable,  at  once,  lo  observe  and 
and  of  medilaiing. 

28,  Finnlly,  in  ihe  history  of 
France!  whiit  is  the  particular  ' 
which  choi     -    ■       -■         ' 


who  have  there  taken  n 
truly  public  part,  the  only  men 
who  have  allcmpled  la  ihornughly 
bring  the  country  within  its  ad- 
min isl  ration,  and  to  give  a  legal 
Rovernment  to  the  nation,  the 
French  mogistracy  and  the  bar, 
the  parliamcuta  and  all  that  sur- 
rounds thoml  Is  it  not  essentially 
this  mixture  of  learning  and  prac- 
tical wisdom,  this  respect  for  ideas 
snd  facts,  for  science  ond  its  op- 
plication?  Wherever  pure  knowl- 
edge is  exercised,  in  erudition, 
philosophy,  literature,  or  history, 
everywhere  you  encounter  the 
parliaments  and  the  French  bur; 
they  lake  part,  at  the  same  time, 
in  all  D^airs,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate; and  they  have  hud  a  hand  in 
all  the  real  and  positive  intcresta 
of  society. 


29.    From   whatever    point 
view  we  regard  France,  we  shall 
discover  Ibis  two-fold 


I  essential  principles 


The    1 

civilization  are  there  developed 
n  strict  correspondence.  There 
man  has  never  been  wanting  in 
individual  greatness;  nor  has  his 
individual  greatness  been  devoid 
of  public  importance  and  utility. 
Much  has  been  said,  especially 
latterly,  of  good  sense  as  a  distin- 
guishing trail  of  French  genius. 
This  is  true;  but  it  is  not  a  purely 
practical  good  sense,  merely  cal- 
culated to  succed  in  its  enterprises; 
it  is  an  elevated  and  philoaophicol 
good  sense,  which  penetrates  to  the 
loots  of  ideas,  and  comprehends 
and  judges  them  in  all  their  bear- 


modi  I  ate. 

28.  Finally,  gentlemen,  in  l1 
history  of  France,  what  Irnil  p 

"  irlydistinguisheslheonlyclai 
en  who  have  pltiyed  a  Inif 
public  port — who  alone  ban  a" 
.'mpted  In  cause  ihe  governma 
1)  be  penetrated  wtlh  a  feeling  d 
ountry,  with  a  senliinenl  of  w 
ionality,  and  lo  bestow  upon  it 
country  a  legal  government — IIbI 
"  :h  mogistracy  and  bar, 
parliaments,  and  all  conne 
wilh  them.  Is  it  not  precisely  tbl 
mixture  of  doctrine  and  of  pra 
igBCily,  of  respect  for  id 
and  for  facts,  of  science  andaf 
.pplicalioni  In  every  career  It 
vhich  the  pure  intelligence  isexu 
ercised,  in  crtidilion,  philosophy*, 
history  —  everywhMli 
you  encounter  the  legol  profes: ' 
■the  French  bar;  and  at  the  si 
ne  these  hove  taken  a  conspicu- 
s  part  in  all  public  and  privaW' 
affoirs;  Ihey  have  had  a  hand  ii 
all  Ihe  real  and  positive  intereitii 

29.  In  whatever  view  we  remi*  ■ 
France,  or  revert  to  her  civilizii> 
tion,  this  two-fold  character  wjK ' 
be  found;  Ihe  two  essential  1 
of  general  civilization  are  1 
developed  in  close  corrcapondeiKK 

ver  has  humanity  there  been) 
mtlng  in  individual  greatDe^f 
r  has  this  greatness  failed  oril#< 
portnnce  and  public  utiiltfj 
ilterly  much  has  been  said  <l 
Food  sense,  as  a  distinctive  trait  i 
French  genius.     It  if 

good  sense  purely  prsct 
licable  only  to  the  siioceq 
fill  prosecution  of  its  enterprise 
it  is  an  elevated,  enlarged  att 
philosophical  good  sense,  that  pefti 
etrfttes  lo  the  bottom  of  idetu — thM 
comprehends  and  weighs  them,  hi 
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Itdga,  while  at  the  sann;  tunc  il, 
p«tlends  lo  external  Tacts.  This 
figood  sense  is  reason;  the  French 
.  mind  is  ni  Ihe  same  tinic  teason- 
'  ing  and  reasonable. 

10.  To  France,  ttien,  muat  be 
ascribed  this  honor,  that  her  civil. 
ization  has  reproduced  more  fniih- 
fully  than  any  other  the  general 
type  and  liindamcnlal  idea  ofcivili- 
zatioo.  It  is  the  most  complete,  the 
most  veritable,  and,  so  to  spcuk,  the 
inoBlciviliEedofciviliEBtLonH.  This 
it  IB  has  given  her  the  first  rank  in 
the  diaintercstcd  opinion  of  Europe, 
Frttnee  has  proved  herself  Bt  anc€ 
intelligent  and  poverful, 


or  gi.i.g 


IS,  and  in  the 

«(&ct  to   thoae    ideas.      Shu   has 

addressed  lierself  at  c 

tiilellect  of  the  nations,  and  to  their 

desire  for  social  amelioration;  she 

has  aroused  at  once   imaginHli 

tiDd  ambition;  she  has  manifested 

a  capability  of  discovering  the 
I   imih.  and  of  making  k  prevail 

By  this  double  title,  she  has  ren 

^dftfed  bersoir  popular,  for  this  is 

e  deubki  want  of  humanity. 

SI.  Wc  are,  than,  fully  entitled 
lo  regard  civiliEation  in  Fi 
having  the  first  claim  on 
teailon,  ns  being  the  nnosl 
Uni  in  itself,  tlio  most  fruitful  of 
consequences.     In  studying  it, 
must  earnestly  regard  il  under  the 
double  as])ecl  I  have  indicated,  of 
social  development  and  of  intellec- 
tual development;  wc  must  closely  .^  jj  ._  ._  ^._jj_, 

watch  the  progress  of  ideas,  of  of  ideas,  of  mind — of  the  individi 
mind,  of  ihe  Interior  individual 
man,  and  of  his  exterior  and  gen- 
eral condition.  Considering  it 
upon  ihis  principle,  there  la  nut  in 
the  general  history  of  Europe  any 
great  event,  any  great  tiuostion 
wliicfa  we  flhall  not  meet  with  ' 


II  ibeir  bearinga.  and  at  the  aaine 
imc  estimates,  at  ihcir  just  value, 
exterior  facts.  This  good  sense 
the  French  mind  is  at 
the  same  time  rational  and  roa- 
table, 

30.  France  has,  then,  Ihis  hon- 
genilemen,  that  its  civilization 

reproduces,  with  more  fidelity  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  the 
immon  typo — the  fundamental 
idea — of  civilizallon.  It  is  the 
most  complete,  the  most  true,  and, 
■f  the  expression  moy  be  allowed, 
.he  most  civilized.  It  is  this  that 
las  given  it  Ihe  first  rank  in  the 
Jisinteresled  opinion  of  Europe. 
jFrance  has  shown  herself  ot  once 
{enlightened  and  energetic;  rich  in 
deas,  and  In  iho  capacities  by 
vhich  these  arc  made  available. 
She  has  addressed  herself  at  the 
time  to  the  intellect  of  man- 
kind, and  to  their  desire  for  social 
neliorstion;  she  has  excited  both 
laginalion  and  ambition:  she  has 
shown  herselfcDpablc  of  discover* 
ing  the  truth  and  of  causing  it  to 
prevail.  Through  this  double  ti- 
tle she  has  become  popular,  ho- 
use it  comprehends  the  two-fold 
ed  of  humanity. 

31.  Wearofulty  justified,  then, 
regarding  French  clviliz^itjon 
Ihe  first  to  lie  studied;  and  ss 

[>  most  important,  as  well  as  Ihe 
Dst  fruitful.  It  will  be  necessary 
10  study  it  under  the  double  aspect 
In  which  1  have  presented  it,  name- 
ly, in  the  social  and  the  intellectu- 
al development:  it  will  be  nccrasa- 
inveatigate  both  the  progresa 


.1  and  interior  man — and  that  of 
tile  exterior  ond  general  condition. 
In  thus  considering  it  there  is  not, 
in  the  general  history  of  Europe, 
one  great  event,  or  a  single  prom* 
inent  queatlon  which  wc  shall  not 
encounter.    In   our  own    historv. 


U 


ii 


am  own.     Wc  slinll  ihuti  nttnin 
lh(s  historical  anil  sricmific  abject 
wliich  wc  proposed  lo  oursclv< 
we  shall  be  constanily  present 
ibe  EpectHcle  of  Europenncivilii 
lion,  without  being  ourselves  li 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
scenes  and  octors. 

32.     But  we  huve  before  us,  i 
I  conceive,  something  more,  ai: 
something  more  important  tban 
spectacle,  Of  even  than  Btudy;  ui 
less  I  am  altogether  mistaken,  M 
seek  something  beyond  mere  ii 
formation.     The  course  of  civil 
zaiion,   and  in  particular  that  of 
(he   civilizBlioti  of    Prance,    has 
raised  a  great  problem,  a  problem 
peculiar  lo  our  own  time,  ' 
all  futurity  is  intcitjated,  not  only 
our  own  future  but  that  of  b 
ity  at  large,  and  which  wc, 
the  present  generation,  are,  per- 
haps,  especially  called    upoi 


Wc  slioU  ihua  be  enabled  la  altnin 
the    historical   and    scii^nlific  aim 


'hich  V. 


have 


ed  t 


ol~    European 


solve 

33.  What 
now  prevails 
world,    which 

search  al\cr  truth,  in  whatever 
diraclion  truth  is  sought?  A  apiril 
of  rigorous  reserve,  of  strict,  cau- 
tious prudence,  a  scientitic  spirit, 
a  philosophical  spirit  pursuing  u 
philosophical  method.  It  is  u 
spirit  which  carefully  observes 
facts,  and  only  admits  generall 
lion  slowly,  progressively,  c 
currently  with  the  ascertainment 
of  facta.  This  spirit  has,  for 
more  than  a  half  century  past, 
manifestly  prevailed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  sciences  which  occupy 
themselves  in  the  malei'ial  world; 
it  has  been  ihe  cause  of  their  pro- 
gress,  the  source  of  their  glory; 
and  now,  every  day  it  infuses 
itself  more  and  more  deeply  inl 
the  sciences  of  the  moral  world, 


constant  ) 

lization,  without  the  t 
losing  ourselves  in  the  number  and 
variety  oflhosconcs  and  the  actors. 
33.  But  the  subject  before  m 
involves  objects  altogether  mors 
important  to  us  than  merely  wit- 
nessing a  spectacle,  or,  than  sim- 
ply study  I  tor,  if  1  do  not  decaivv 
myself,  we  come  here  la  seek  quite 
other  ends  than  mere  knowledge. 
The  course  of  civilization,  and  ia 
particular  that  of  French  civiliza- 
tion, Uau  given  rise  lo  a  grcti 
problem  peculiar  lo  our  own  times. 
and  in  which  the  whole  fuluic  \» 
inlorcsted — not  our  future,  only, 
but  that  of  humanity,  entire,  and 
which  we,  tlint  is  lo  say,  our  gen- 
eration arc,  perhaps,  cspcciall} 
called  upon  lo  resolve. 

""     What   ia  the  spirit  which 
now    prevails    in  tho   intellectual 
world,  in  its  research  aftct'  trulb, 
hatcver  object?     A  spirit  of 
,  of  prudence,  of  reserve;  a 
lific     spirit,    a.     philosophic 
method.       It    carefully     observes 
facts,  and  permits  generalizations 
but  tardily,  progressively,  and  just 
so  far,  only,  ns  the  focls,  them- 
selves will    justify    them.      For 
than  half  a  century  ijiis  spirit 
has  prevailed  in  the  sciences  rela- 
ting to  tlie  material  world:  and  it 
has  been  ihc  cause  of  iheir  pro- 
gross  and  their  glory.     The  ten- 
dency of  the  same  spirit  now  is 
lore  and  move  lo  penetrate  ibe 
lienees  of  the  moral  world — pal- 
lea,  history,  philosophy.     Kvery- 
hcre  the  scieniifiu  method  cxlenda 
and  confirms  itself:  on  all  subjects 
the  necessity  of  taking 


1  politics,   history,  philosophy,  facts  as  a  basis  and  a  guide;  per- 
In  every  direction   the  Bcienlific'suaded  that  they  are  iho  materiala 
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method  is  Gxlcnijiag  anil  esiablisli- 
iiig  itself;  in  ovecy  dirciction  llio 
necessity  is  mora  and  moi'e  felt  of 
taking  tacts  as  the  baxis  Bnd  rule 
of  our  proceedings;  and  we  all 
fully  understand  that  facts  consti- 
tute the  subject  matter  of  subnce, 
nnd  that  no  general  idea  can  bo  of 
any  real  value,  unless  it  be  found- 
ed  upon,  and  supported  ihroughoui 
its  progress  by  facts.  Facta  are 
now  in  the  inielleciual  order,  ihc 
power  in  authority. 

34.  In  the  real  order,  in  the 
social  world,  in  the  government. 
in  the  public  administration,  in  po- 
litical economy,  we  perceive  a 
different  tendency;  there  prevails 
the  empire  of  ideas,  of  reasoning, 
of  general  principles,  of  what  is 
called  theory.  Such  is  evidently 
the  feature  of  the  great  revolution 
which  has  developed  itself  in  oui 
time,  of  all  the  labors  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  and  the  feature  is 
not  merely  one  characterizing  a 
crisis,  a  period  uf  transient  agita- 
tion; it  is  the  permanent,  regular, 
calm  characteristic  of  Iho  social 
Blatc  which  is  now  establishing, 
or,  at  all  events,  announcing  itself 
in  every  direction — a  social  slate, 
which  has  it*  basis  on  discussion 
and  publicity,  thai  is  to  say,  on 
the  empire  of  public  reason,  on  the 
empire  of  doctrines,  of  convictions 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the 
society.     On  the  one  hand,  then, 


of  science,  and  that  no  ganemi 
idea  can  have  any  real  value  un- 
less it  issues  out  of  the  womb  of 
facts,  and  has  its  growth  constant- 
I3'  sustained  aiid  supported  by 
them.  Pacts  now  constitute,  in 
the  intollcictual  world,  ihp  accred- 
ited Bulhorltv, 


3-1.  In   the  I 
social  world,  ii 


I   the 


government. 


ministration,  and  political  econo- 
iy,  quite  another  tendency  man- 
esis  itself;  in  those  the  empire  of 
ideas,    of  reasoning,    of    general 
principles,  of  what  is  called  theo- 
ries, prex'ails.     Such  is  evidently 
the  character  of  ihe  great  rcvolu- 
that  has  been  achjoved  in  our 
limes,  as  of  all  the  labors  of  the 
XVlllih.  century:  nor  does  this 
character  belong  solely  to  a  par- 
r  crisis,  an  epoch  of  Iran- 
destruction:  it  is  rather  Iho 
inent,    regular    and    settled 
character  of  the  social  slute,  as 
"  ihed  nnd  proclaimed,  on  all 
This  stale  rests  on  discos- 
sion,  and  publicity — thai  is  to  say, 
the    predominance   of    public 
ion,  of  doctrines  and  convic- 
tions common  to  all.     On  the  one 
hand  facts  have  never  before  oc- 
inding  a  place  in 


■  before  have  farfs  held  so  science;  and  on  the  olhi 
large  a  place  in  science;  on  thi 
other,    never    before    have    idea: 
played  so  leading  a  part  in  the 
outer  world. 

3.5.  Matters  were  very  different 
a  hundred  years  ago:  then,  in  the 
intellectual  order,  in  scienca  prop- 
erly so  called,  facts  were  but 
•lightly  consulted,  but  liltlo  re- 
spected; reason  and  imagination 
(pive  themselves  full  career,  and 


35.  1[  was,  indeed,  otherwise  a 
century  since,  when,  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  in  science,  properly 
so  called,  facts  were  but  badly 
studied,  and  but  Utile  respected: 
theory  and  imagination  had  both 
full   scope;  men  delivered  thfm- 


men  yielded  without  Imsitaiion  to 
the  wildest  impulaes  of  hypolh 
ilaahing  on    recklessly,    wilh   no 
olher  guide  than  the  thread  of  de- 
duction.    In  iho  political  order,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  real  world, 
facia  wore  all  powerful,  were  ad- 
mitted without  a  doubl  or  a  mur- 
mur, as  the  autliority  a{\kode  jure 
and  de  facto.     Men  compla:      ' 
indeed,   of    particular    facia, 
acarceiy  ever  ventured  to  co 
tbem ;  sedition    itself  was    i 
common  in  ihoso  times  than 
dom  of  thougbi.     He  who  should 
have  claimed  for  an  idea,  though 
in  the  name  of  truth  itself, 
place  in  the  alTairs  of  this  « 
would  have  had  reoson  to  repent 
of  his  temeritv. 

36.  The  course  of  civilization. 
then,  has  reversed  the  former  or- 
der of  things:  it  hns  established 
the  empire  of  facts  where  once  the 
free  movement  of  mind  dominated, 
and  raised  ideas  lo  the  throne  once 
filled  exclusively  by  facts. 


selves  wholly  to  tiio  ¥igirir>  tt 
hypothesis,  and  risked  themaelvc* 
without  any  other  guide  thim  iho 
thread  of  their  deductions.  In  tb« 
political  order,  on  titc  contrary,  io 
exterior  nlfairs,  facta  alone  pre- 
dominated, and  these  were  CBleem- 
ed  the  only  natural  and  legitimate 
authority.  No  one,  on  slight 
grounds,  ventured  lo  contest  their 
legitimacy,  even  while  they  de- 
plored liiem :  sedition  was  then 
more  common  than  intrepidity  of 
thought,  and  it  would  have  ill  be- 

the  human  mind  to  clBlmi 
t  idea,  in  the  name  of  truth, 

any  part  in  a6aira  here  b^ 


36.  The 

has,  then,  r 
dor  of  thinf 
ed  the  empii 


37.  This  proposition  is  so  Inie, 
that  the  result  stated  forms  e 
marked  feature  in  the  reproaches 
of  which  modern  civilization  it 
made  the  object.  Whenever  the 
adversaries  of  that  civilization 
speak  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  human  mind,  oflbe  di 
of  its  lubora,  they  charge  it  with 
being  liard,  dry,  narrow.  This 
rigorous  positive  method,  this  sci- 
entific spirit,  cramps,  say  they, 
the  ideas,  freezes  up  the  imagina- 
tion, takes  from  the  understanding 
its  breadth,  its  freedom,  confines, 
materializes  it.  When  the  ques- 
tion turns  upon  the  actual  state  of 
societies,  upon  whfll  societies  are 
attempting,  are  effecting,  these 
same   men   exclaim:       " 


irsc  of  (uvilizalkD 
■sed  the  ancisnt  o^ 
or  it  has  cstabli^ 
if  facts,  where  tiw- 

rly  the  unrestrained  movemeU 
of  the  mind  alone  prevailed,  ud 
the  influence  of  ideas  where  the 
authority  of  facts  almost  excli>- 
sively  reigned. 

37.  So  true  is  this  that  its  re- 
sults are  improssctl  and  deeply 
impressed,  even  upon  the  reproach- 
es of  which  Ihecxistingcivjlizatmo 

the  object.     What  say  the  ad- 

rsaries  of  that  civilization,  when 
they  speak  of  the  present  stata  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  tenden- 
cy nf  its  labors?  They  accuse  il 
of  dryness,  and  contraction.  This 
vigorous  and  positive  method,  this 
scientific  spirit,  degrades  thought, 
say  they,  freezes  the  imagination, 
robs  the  intellect  of  its  grnndeur — 
its  freedom;  and  conirucls  and 
materializes  the  soul.  Has  ike 
question  reference  lo  the  state  of 
society,  to  what  is  attempted,  to 
what  is  effected  therein?     then  iJL. 


Place  no  faith  in  the- 


said  u 


mly  cbin 


embarking  on  the  faith  of  ti 


orieB:  it  in  facls  alone  which  should 
be  studied,  respiected,  valued;  it 
experience  alone  which  should  be 
believed."  So  ihaC  modern  clvili- 
zatjon  is  occujed  at  once  of  dry' 
ness  and  of  dreamy  reverie,  ol 
hesitslion  and  of  precipllalion,  of 
timidity  and  of  Icracrily.  As  phi- 
losophers, we  creep  along  the 
earth;  ss  polilicians,  we  essay  the 
enterprise  of  Icarus,  and  we  shall 
undergo  the  s^ime  fate. 

38.  It  is  this  double  reproach, 
or  rather  this  double  danger,  whicl 
we  have  to  repel.     We  are  coliec 
upon,  in  fact,  io  solve  the  problen 
which  has  occasioned  it.     We  art 
called  upon  lo  confirm,  more  nn( 
more,  in  the  intellectual  order,  the 
empire  of  facts — in  the  social  o^ 
der,  the  empire  of  ideas;  to  govern 
our    reason    more  and   more 
cording  lo  reality,  and  reality 
cording  to  our  reason;  lo  maintain 
at  once  the  strictness  of  the 
tijic   method,    and   the   legitimate 
empire  of  the  intellect.     There 
nothing  incongruous  or  inconsist- 
ent in  this,   far  from  it; 
the  contrary,  the  natural,  ncccB- 
Bary  result  of  the  position  of  man. 
Ma  a  spectator  of  the  world,  and 

mighty  drama.      I    lake   nothing 
for  gronted  here,  1  make  no  c( 
ment;  I  merely  describe  uhat  I 
before  me.     We  are  thrown  i 
the  midst  of  a  world    which 
neither  invented  nor  created;  we 
find  it  before  us,  we  look  at  it, 
study  it;  we  must  needs  take  it 
a  fact,  for  it  subsists  out  of  i 
independently    of   us;    it   is  with 
facta  our  mind  exercises  itself 
hue  only  faela  for  materials; 
when  it  comes  to  the  general  li 
resulting  from  them,  the  gem 
laws  themselves  are  facts  like  i 
others.     So  much  for  our  position 
lu  spectators.     As  aclora,  we  pro- 


while  facts,  alone,  are  necessary 

to  be  studied,  respected  and  cher- 
ished— experience  nione,  is  worthy 
of  faith.  In  this  way  existing 
ilization  is  accused,  at  once,  of 
dryness  and  of  reverie,  of  hesita- 
tion and  precipitancy,  of  timidity 
and  temerity.  As  philosophers 
we  are  accused  of  crawling  in  the 
dust;  as  politicians  of  essaying  the 
;nterprisc  of  Icarua,  and  of  merit- 
ing his  fate. 

38,  It  is  this  double  reproach. 
or,  more  properly,   thin  two-fold 
:ril,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  lo 
:pe!.     Indeed,    we  are    reijuired 
I  solve  the  problem   that  gives 
rth  to  it.     L'pon  os  is  imposed 
the  task  of  causing  the  empire  of 
facts  more  and  more  to  prevail,  in 
illectual  order,  and  in  the 
social  order,  the  empire  of  ideas; 
i[h  governing,   more  end  more, 
ir   reason,  in  accordanec   with 
reality,  and   rculity  according   to 
Bson;  with  maintaining,  at  the 
lime,  the  rigor  of  the  scien- 
melhod,   and   the   legitimate 
-c  of  the   intellect.     Nor  ia 
there,  in  this,  anything  contradic- 
tory— far  from  it:  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  notural  and  necessary  re- 
lit of  the  situation  of  mon  as  a 
spectator  in  the  midst  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  mission  as  an  actor  in 
9,      I    assume    nothing, 
gentlemen;  I  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
'  'n — I  only  describe  whatexiats. 
are  thrown  into  a  world  that 
have  neither  created  nor  in- 
vented; we  find  it  as  It  ia,  we  ob- 
serve it,  we  study  it;  it  is,  indeed, 
!ry  necessary  that  we  should  take 
as  a  fact,  because  it  exists  with- 
it  us,  independently  of  us:  it  ia 
upon  facts,  alone,  that  the  mind 
n  exercise  itself,  facls  are  its 
ily  proper  material;  and  when 
it  discovers  in  them  general  laws, 
these  laws  are,  themselves,  facts 
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ceeii  in  a  differetil  way:  when  wc 
have  observed  extornnl  facts,  oui 
ttccjuaintunce  willi  these  developei 
in  U8  ideas  wliich  are  of  a  nature 
superior  to  ihem;  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  reform,  to  pcrfec- 
lionate,  to  regulate  that  which  isj 
we  feel  ourselves  capable  of  acting 
upon  the  world,  of  extending  therd- 
in  the  glorious  empire  of  reason. 
This  ia  the  mission  of  man:  a^ 
spectator,  he  is  subject  to  facts;  aa 
actor,  he  takes  possession  of  them, 
and  impresses  upon  them  a  more 
regular,  a  more  perfect  form.  I 
was  Juslilied,  then,  in  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  incongruous,  noth- 
»elf-conlradictory  in  the  prob- 


lem which  we  hac'c 


solve 


quite  true,  however,  that  thi 
a  double  danger  involved  in 
double  task;  it  is  quite  true,  that  in 
studying  facts,  the  understanding 
may   be  overwhetmcd    by    ihem; 
that  it  may  becume  depressed, 
fined,    materialized;  it  may 
eeive  that  thero  are  no  other  facts 
than  those  which  strike  us  at  firs) 
glance,  which  present  ihemsfli 
directly, obviously  before  ua,  whi 
make  themselves    palpable  to  the 
senses;  o  great  and  grievous  error; 
there  are  facts,  facts  so  remote  m 
to  be  obscure,  facts  vast,  sublimo, 
most  diHicutt  to  compass,   to  ob- 
serve, to  describe,  but  which  arc 
none  the  less  facts,  and  facts  Which 
man  is,  none  the  less,  absolutely 
called  upon  to  study  and  to  know. 
If  he   fail   lo    make    himself  ac- 
quainted with   them,  if  ho  forget 
Ihem,  the  character  of  his  thought 
will  be  inevitably  and  prodigiously 
lowered,  andall  the  learningwhi  ' 
he  may  possess  will  bear  the  i 
press  of  thai  abasement.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
intellectual  ambllion,  in  ila  action 
upon  the  real  world,  to  be  carried, 
away,   to  become  excesiive,  chi-' 


which    ll>e    mind    itself    vcriRcK. 
Such  are  the  requirements  of  our 
situation  as  spectators,    as  obser- 
vers.     As  actors  we  have  very 
different  duties  lo  perform.     Wheu 
we  have  observed  the  facts  of  ex- 
ife,  the  knowedgc  of  there 
developcs,  in  us,  ideas  which  air 
uperior  lo  these  facte;    we  then 
eel  ourselves  called  upon  (o  reg> 
itate,   to    reform  and   perfect  tSr 
existing  stats  of  things:    we  feel 
ourselves  capable  of  operating  op- 
the  world,  and  of  exlendia^, 
therein,    the    glorious   empire  of 
Such  is  the  mission  of 
a  speclalor   he  ia  subject 
to  the  facta  that  surround  him:  n 
actor  ho  possesses  himself  of 
so,  and  imprccees  them  with  a 
re  pure  and  regular  form.    1 
sustained,  then,  in  what  I  jmi 
V  advanced,  namely,  ihal  ibeic 
nothing    contradictory    in  the 
problem  which  we  have  to  resolve, 
true  that  a  double   peril  h 
linked  lo  (his  Iwo-fold    lask.     In 
iludyjng  facts,  the  intellect  raaj 
iIIqw  itself  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
them;  it  may  be  abased,  contracted, 
materialized;  it  may  be  led  to  be- 
lat  iherc  arc  no  facts  bat 
I  strike  us  at  a  glanct^;8ucfa 
nearly  in  contact  with  Us, 
II,  as  we  say,    under  our 
senses:  a  great  and  monstrous  e^ 
ror,  gentlemen;  there  are  facts  fill 
removed,  immense,  obscure,  airic 
lime,  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach, 
observe,  to  describe,  but  which 
3  not  the  less  facta,  nor  the  ten 
porlant  for  man  to  study  and  ta 
ow;  and  if  he  misconceives  or 
forgets  them,  his  thought  will,  in- 
deed, be  prodigiously  abased  Bud 
degraded,  and  all  his  science  will 
bear  the  impressof  this  abasement 
It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hs»d, 
that  the  ambition  of  the  htiiiHit 
mind,   in   its   action   on    the   ml 
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inerical;  lu  Itiac  UacU'  id  its  eoger- 
neaa  lo  e\iend  lou  far  and  loo 
ropidly  the  tiupiro  of  its  ideos 
over  c\ternnl  things.  But  this 
double  danger  itself  proves  the 
double  mission  wlieoco  it  origin- 
ftlcs;  and  this  mission  mtist  be 
sccomplishcd,  the  problem  must  be 
solved,  Tnr  the  Dctual  condition  of 
civilization  lays  it  down  with  per- 
'(ect  clearness,  and  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Henceforth, 
whosoever,  in  the  search  after 
truth,  shall  depart  frotii  the  scien- 
tific method,  will  not  bo  in  a  posi- 
tion lo  take  the  study  of  facts  as 
the  basis  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment; and  whosoever,  in  admin, 
istering  the  affairs  of  society,  shall 
refusQ  the  guidance  of-  general 
principles  and  idoos,  of  doctrines, 
will  asuredlj  adiieve  no  perma- 
nent success,  will  hnd  himself 
without  any  real  power;  for  pow- 
er and  success,  whether  rational 
or  social,  now  wholly  depend  upon 
Uie  conformity  of  our  labors  with 
these  two  laws  of  human  activity, 
with  these  two  tendencies  of  civ- 
Qizaliotj. 

39.  This  is  not  all;  wo  have 
still  a  far  different  problem  lo  solve. 
Of  the  two  which  I  have  laid  down, 

8  scientific  and  the  other 
■Dcial;  the  one  concerns  pui 
telligcnce,  the  study  of  truth;  the 
'other  applies  the  results  of  thi 
fltudy  to  the  external  world.  Ther 
ia  a  third,  which  arises  equally 
Jiom  the  present  stato  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  solution  of  which  is 
equally  prescribed  to  us;  a  moral 
problem  which  refers  not  to  sci- 
ence, not  10  sooiely,  but  to  the  in- 
ternal development  of  each  of  us 
to  the  merit,  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual man. 

40.  In  addition  to  the  other  re- 
proaches of  which,  a&l  have  said, 

vilization  is  mode  the  object, 


world,  may  be  prccipilule,  exci-s- 
sivc  and  chimerical;  that  it  may 
bo  led  astray,  in  prosecuting  loo 
far  and  loo  vividly,  the  empire  of 
its  ideas  over  ihulof  things.  Bui 
what  proves  this  double  peril  if 
not  llie  double  mission  to  which  it 
gives  birth!  and  it  is,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary that  this  mission  be  ac- 
complished; that  ihn  problem  be 
resolved,  because  the  existing  slate 
of  civilizaiion  clearly  requires  it, 
and  by  no  means  permits  that  it  bo 
lost  sight  of.  Whoever,  at  this 
day,  in  his  research  after  truth. 
discards  tho  scientific  mclhod,  and 
refuses  to  study  facts  as  tho  basis 
itellectual  development;  or 
whoever,  in  the  administration  ef 
society,  holds  not  at  a  jusl  estimaio 
principles,  general  ideas,  doctrines, 
be  unable  to  oblnin  durable 
tss,  or  real  powerj  because 
power — success — rational  or  so- 
cial, are  now  indissolubly  dcjicn- 
dent  upon  a  conformity  of  our 
labors  with  these  two  laws  of  hu- 
aclivity — these  two  tenden- 
cies of  civilization. 

39.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  wo  have 
yet  another  and  still  differeni  prob- 
lem lo  resolve.     Of  the  Iwo  which 

placed  before  you,  the  one 
is  scientihc,  ihe  other  social;  one 
ioncerns  the  pure  Inlclligencc — the 
itudy  of  truth — the  other  iho  op- 
plication  of  the  results  of  this  study 
■  ihe  exterior  world,     TheiB  is 
third,  also  springing  out  of  the 
existing  stale  of  civilization,   the 
"  ■■      of  which  is  equally  ohlig- 
alory  upon  us;  a  moral  problem' 
which  relates  neither  to  science 
nor  to  society,  but  lo  our  own  in- 
terior development;  to  the  deserts 
— Ihe  value — ofthe  individual  man. 

40.  Beside  the  reproaches  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  which 

'lizalion  is  tho  object,  this 


It  ia  accuBcd  of  exercising  n  bnle- 
ful  etrc<:l  upon  our  morul  natui 
Ita  opponcnU  say,  that  by  its  e 
erlai-lingly  disputaiivc  Hpiril.  by 
nuniu  tor  discussiog  and  weighing 
everylhing,  for  reducing  every- 
thing lo  a  precise  and  definite  val- 
ue, il  infrigidates,  dries  up,  con- 
<:enlre9  the  humon  soul;  lliat  the 
result  of  its  setting  up  a  pretentiion 
lo  universal  Infallibility,  of  ita  as- 
tiunipliun  of  a  superiority  to  all 
illusion,  all  impulse  uf  thu  llioughl, 
of  ilB  nffecting  lo  knuw  the  real 
valuo  of  all  things,  will  be,  that 
man  will  become  severally  disgust- 
ed with  ail  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  iKCome  absorbed  in  self, 
Further,  it  is  said,  that  owing  lo 
ibo  tranquil  ease  of  life  in  our 
times,  10  the  facility  and  amenity 
of  social  relations,  lo  the  security 
which  prevails  throughout  society, 
men's  minds  become  eticminaic, 
eiKrvaled;  and  thai  thus,  at  the 
samo  time  that  wo  acquire  the 
habit  of  looking  only  to  oikeself, 
one  acquires  also  a  habit  of  re- 
quiring all  things  for  oneself,  a 
disposition  lo  dispense  with  noth- 
ing, lo  sacrifice  nothing,  to  suffer 
nothing.  In  a  word,  it  is  asserted 
lliat  selfishness  on  the  one  hand. 
and  captious  effeminacy  on 
other,  the  dry  hardness  of  man 
and  their  puerile  cnci'vation, 
the  iialural  maiter-of 


is  fBrthor  accnacd  of  pxenJwngi  ' 
deplomblu  infiacncc  on  our  niorai 
nature.  It  is  said  that,  by  its  spirn 
of  incessant  argumcmation,  by  iu 
mania  for  discussing  cverjthing, 
for  measuring  cveryiliing,  and  for 
reducing  all  things  lo  a  precise 
and  certain  value,  it  cbills,  witt- 
ers and  contracts  the  human  soul; 
by  force  of  llie  piclension  o(' 
r  being  deceived  on  any  sub- 
ject, of  repelling  all  illusion,  all 
lie  reliction  of  llioughl,  and  of  know 
ig  ihc  true  value  of  nil  thing*, 
le  result  is  that  one  becomes  di»- 
gusted  with  all  things,  and  ends  ia 
holding  fast  only  to  one's  self.  Il 
is  argued,  too,  lliat  on  account  of 
the  existing  comforls  of  life— on 
account  of  the  ease  and  agrceabie- 
ncss  of  the  social  relations,  end  oC 
the  sccuriely  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  society — the  soul  become) 
cltcniiaate  and  eaervatbd;  and  at 
the  aamc  lime  that  it  leurna  to  ad- 
here only  lo  self,  il  becomes  i^ 
customed  to  regard  all  things  for 
itself,  and  knows  not  how  todi^ 
ilh  anything,  to  sufTor  any- 
thing, to  sacrifice  anything.  In 
a  word,  it  is  pretended  that  sel- 
fishness on  the  one  hand,  ami 
effeminacy  on  the  olht-r — boart- 
lessnessof  manners  and  imbeeility, 
arc  the  rational  results  predkabW 

rejofthe  present  state  of  civjllzatioii; 

ItS'thnt  devotion  and  energy,  tha  two 


devotion  and 

the  two  great  pow- 

o  great  virtues  of 

are  wanting,    and   will   be 

and  more   wanting,  in  the 

periods  which  we  call   civilized, 

and  more  especially  in  our  own. 

41.  It  were  easy,  I  think,  to 
repel  this  double  reproach,  and  to 
establish:  1,  the  general  proposi- 
tion, that  ih?  actual  condition  of 
civilization,  considered  thoroughly 


lition  of  civiliza-lgreat  forces  as  well  as  the  two  grtat 


virtues  of  man,  and  which  havo 
flourished  in  whol  wo  call  barba- 
rous ))criods,  are  wanting,  and 
will  be  more  and  more  wanting  10 
whal  we  call  civilized  times,  and 
particularly  to  our  own. 

41.  Il  would  not  be  diffictill,  I 
believe,  gentlemen,  lo  repel  ihia 
double  reproach,  and  to  establiah 
these  genei-aj  proposiliona:  laL 
that  the  existing  state  of  civiline 


p;  wliole,  by  nu  means  as  i 
"  *  moral  probability,  indu- 

__^      !  results  selfishness  and 

iffiiaacy;  *2,  the  fact  thai  neirber 
devotion  nor  energy  have  been 
found  to  be  waniingin  timeofneed, 
to  the  civilized  members  of  modern 
times.  But  tbia  were  a  question 
which  would  carry  us  too  " 
is  true,  the  actual  state  of 
lion  imposes  upon  moral  devotion 
and  energy,  as  upon  patriotism,  as 
Upon  all  iho  noble  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  man,  an  additional  dif- 
ficulty. These  great  faculties  of 
our  nature  have  hitherto  often  man- 
manifested  ihemselvca  somewhat 
fortuitously,  in  a  manner  charac- 
ierized  by  no  reflection,  by  no  ref- 
erence to  motives;  so  lo  spcnk,  at 
nndom.  Henceforth  they  will  be 
bound  to  proceed  only  upon  tbe 
taaiB  of  reason;  legitimacy  of  mi 
fives,  and  utility  of  results  will  i 
lequircd  of  them.  Doubtless,  th 
is  an  additional  weight  fornatui 
.U  raise  up  ere  she  c^n  manife 
herself  in  all  her  grandeur;  but  si 
will  raise  It  up.  Never  yet  has 
bnmsa  nature  been  wanting  to 
'  berself,  never  has  she  failed  of 
tbat  which  circumstances  have 
required  at  her  hands:  the 
has  been  asked  of  her,  the 
•he  has  given.  Her 
more  than  keeps  pa 
expenditure.  Energy  and  devo-  more  that  is  required  of  it,  the 
tton  will  derive  from  other  sources,  more  it  accomplishes;  its  riches 
will  manifest  themselves  under  oth-  mcreasc  with  its  expenditure, 
er  forms.  Doubtless,  wo  possess  Doubtless,  then,  energy  and  devo- 
not  fully  OS  yet  those  general  ideas,  lion  will  be  drawn  from  other 
those  innate  convictions  which|8onrce8,  will  manifest  themselves 
must  iaspire  the  qualities  I  speak  under  other  forms.  True  we  do 
of;  the  faith  which  corresponds  not  yet  fully  possess  the  general 
with  our  manners  is  as  yet  weak,|ideas  and  profound  convictions 
■hodowy,  (ottering:  the  principles! necessary  to  inspire  these:  the  be- 
of  devotion  and  energy  which  wcrelticfs  to  which  our  manners  corres- 
in  action  in  past  times  are  nowipond  are  yet  feeble,  obscure,  wa- 
without  effect,  for  they  have  losllveringr  the  principles  of  devotion 
mr  confidence.     It  must  be  ourUnd  energy  which   have  hitherto 


[.■on  side  red   lliuTauglily,   and 
bole,  ought  by  no  means, 
according  to  moral  probabilities,  lo 
have  for  its  predominant  results, 
selfishness  and  effeniinocy;   and, 
2d.  that,  in  fact,  neither  devotion 
nor     energy,    on    occasions     of 
need,  have  been  wanting  lo  mod- 
trn  limes,  and  to  civili7.ed  nations. 
lut  tbat  discussion  would  lead  me 
■ery  far;   and  it  is  necessary  to 
close.     It  is  true  the  existing  state 
if  civilization  imposes   new  and 
peculiar  conditions  and  difficulties 
upon  moral  energy  and  devotion, 
o  less  than  upon  patriotism,  of 
hich  [   have   before  spoken,  as 
well  as  upon  all  the  virtues  and 
sentiments  of  man.     These 
great  focuities  of  our  nature  are 
often  displayed  a  little  at  random 
— irre  flee  lively;  without  much  in- 
quiry about  motive,  and,   if  one 
may   be   permitted  so  to   speak, 
ithout  consideration  or  discem- 
lent.      Henceforth  they  will    be 
required  to  be  reasonable;  legiti- 
macy  of  motive  and  utility  of  re- 
sult, will  be  exacted  of  their  acts. 
Without  doubt  this  is  another  ob- 
stacle which  human  nature  must 
surmount,   in  order  to  display  it- 
self,   in  all  its  grandeur;  and  it 
surmounted,    for   human 
ever  nature   has  never  failed,    in    the 
Ith  her  most  imminent  circurastaDces;  the 


These 


to  aeek  oul  until  we  discover! operated  are  oow  without  sScaiqr 
principles  of  a  character  to  lake  or  force,  because  they  have  lost 
our  confidence.  It  is  nccesaary, 
then,  that  we  should  seek,  and 
should  discover,  opinions  and  be- 
liefs  which  may  have  the  power  at 
once,  of  taking  vi^rous  possessioD 
of  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  earnestly  stiring  our  enntianc. 
Theso  will  inspire  devotion  and  en- 
er^,  and  will  preserve  the  <oui  in 
thai  state  of  disinterested  activity 
and  simple  tirmncss  which  consti- 
tute moral  health.  The  same  pro- 
gress which  imposes  upon  us  this 
necessity  will  provide  the  means 
of  gratifying  it. 

42,     You  see  then,  gentlemen. 

that   in   the    investigations    upon 

which  we  are  about  to  enter,  the 

,  point  in  question  for  us  is  quite 

t,{aoolher  thing  than  niere  learning: 


strong  hold  of  us,  to 
mtnda  and  to  mo 
one  and  the  sam 
will  inspire  devoii 
these  will  keep  our  minds 
state  of  disinterested  activity,  of 
simple,  unsophisticated  steadfast. 
ness  which  constitutes  moral 
health.  The  same  progress  of 
events  which  imposes  the  necessi- 
ty of  doing  this  upon  us,  will  sup- 
ply us  with  the  means  of  doing  it. 


42.  In   the   study,   then, 
which  we  are  about  to  ent 
have  to  aim  at  far  more  than  the 
mere   acquisition   of 
intellectual    development 


1  isolated  fnct.'intelleclualdevelopmentcannot  and 
We  ate  imperatively  called  uponiought  not,  at  this  day,  lo  remain 
to  derive  from  it,  for  our  country,  Ian  isolated  fact;  it  is  for  us  to  de- 
new  materials  of  civilization;  for  rive  from  it  new  means  of 


ourselves,  a  mora!    regenerati 
Science  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
doubledly,  and  of  itself  well  worth 
all  the  labor  that  man  may  bestow 
upon  it;  but  it  bccomeB  a  thousand 
times  grander  and  more  beautiful 
when  it  becomes  a  power;  when 
it  becomes  the  parent  of 
This,  then,  is  what  wo  have  to  do 
in  the  course  of  theso  lectures:  to 
discover  the  truth;  to  realize  it  oul 
of  ourselves  in  external  facts,  for 
the  benefit  of  society;  in  ourseb 
lo  convert  it  into  a  faith  capable  of 
inspiring  ue  with  disinterestedness 
ana  moral  energy,  the  force  and 
dignity  of  man  in  this  world, 
is  our  triple  task;  this  the  a 
object  of  our  labor;  a  labor  dilGcult 
of  execution  and  slow  of  progress, 
and  which  success,  instead  of  ter- 
minating, only  extends.      But  in  extended- 
nothing,    perhaps,  is  it  given  to  cess.     Bu 
man  ever  to  arrive  at  the  goa.1  he'il  granted 


r^ country,  and  for  our- 
eevesamorol  regeneration.  With- 
out doubt  knowledge  is  beautiful, 
and  for  Itself,  alone,  well  worth 
the  most  ardent  labors  of  man;  but 
thousand  limes  more  beautiful 


hen  it  becomes  a 


vmg  energy. 


and  brings  forth  virtue.     This  it 
is,  then,  that  we  have  to  accom- 
plish: we  have  to  discover  the  truth; 
to  realize  it,  in  the  exlerior  facts 
of  life,  for  the  benefit  of  society; 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  transformed 
within  us,  into  beliefs  capable  of 
spiring  us  with  disinterestedness 
and  moral  energy,  which,  alono. 
constitute  the  force  and  dignity  of 
,  in  this  world.     Behold,  then, 
trippic  task;  behold  the  end 
aim  of  all  our  toil:  a  difficult 
and  arduous  work,  which  is  only 
;  completed — by  sue- 
nothing,  perhaps,  is 
nan  lo  reach  the  end 


■  propoi^  to  himself;  his  glory 
in  advancififr  lowards  it. 


or  his  labors;  his  glory  consisU  in 
isontinua)  advBiii;«meni. 


To  this  we  adii  a  few  isolated  paragraphs,  from  other  and  various 
portions  of  the  volume,  as  proof,  if  such  should  be  deomed  wanting. 


that  the  lecture 

Hazlitt'sentir 
opposite  rolur 

Translatio 
Hailift. 


have  give 
labor.     These  follow, 
IS,  and  in  numbered  paragraphs, 

as  girien   hy  Mr. 


1.  With  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  questions,  we  must 
connect  the  moditiDBlionsof  w 
religious  society  has  been  the 
j&ct,  in  [he  particular  respect. 

'i.  They  have  all  played  a  part, 
have  occupied  a  place  in  the  his' 
lory  of  modern  religious  history: 
they  have  all,  in  various  measure. 
contributed  to  the  work  of  its  for- 
mation. 

8.  it  were  incorrect  to  say  Iha 
il,  [the  church]  fell  at  this  period 
under  the  government  of  the 
church,  thai  the  system  of  it5 
Eubordinalion  lo  power  then  came 
into  operation. 

4.  In  the  west  the  empire  fell: 
kings  covered  with  furs  took  the 
place  of  princes  clothed  in  purple: 
the  church  yielded  not  lo  these  new 
comerd  the  same  consideration. 
the  same  respect  which  she  had 
paid  to  their  predecessors.  Morc- 
mtcnd   successfully 


suggested    by   R. 


1.  To  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  questions  necessarily  at- 
tach themselves  oil  the  modifica- 
tions of  which  the  religious  society 
has  been  the  object, 

2.  They  have  alt  played  a  part 
■occupied  a  place — in  the  history 

of  modern  religious  society;  they 
have  all,  though  in  unec^ual  de- 
ees,  contributed  to  the  work  of 
formation. 

3.  It  would  be  false  to  assert 
that  it,  [the  church,]  then  fell  un- 
der the  government  of  the  slate — 
that  the  system  of  its  subordination 
to  the  temporal  power  then  pre- 


lilcd. 

4.  In  the  west  the  empire  had 
fallen;  kings,  habited  in  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts  had  succeeded  to 
princes  clothed  in  purple,  ond  the 
church  did  not  yield,  lo  these  new 
comers,  the  same  consideration — 
ihe  same  respecL  Farthermore, 
she  had  been  obliged,  as  a  means 
It  their  barbarism,  she  foundiof  contending  against  ihoir  bar- 
herficir  under  the  nccesaity  of  barism,  greatly  to  exlend  the  ju- 
slretching  to  its  utmost  bent  the  risdiction  of  the  spirilual  power. 
spring  ol  spiritual  power. 

Guizot  here  figuratively  but  beautifully  illuBtrates  and  contrasts 
the  two  stales  of  society  which  came  in  contact  at  the  fall  of  the 
western  Empire,  in  personifying  Roman  refinemenl  by  "princes 
clothed  in  purple,"  and  its  opposite  barbarism  by  "kings  habited  in 
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the  skins  of  wild  beasts."  But  tit.  Hazliu,  ftuling  to  ap)ireclaie.  or 
even  to  perceire  this,  by  coveriog  the  barbarian  kings  withyWn,  hsa 
actually  reversed  the  figure,  and  really  exhibited  these  kings  as  far- 
ther gone  in  luxurious  indulgence  than  were  those  who,  in  the  name 
of  Rome,  were  clothed  only  in  purplt-.  What  idea,  if  any,  Mr,  Haz- 
litt  intends  to  convey  by  the  closing  portion  of  this  pai-agraph*  we 
confess  ourselves  wholly  unable  to  conjecture. 

5.  TbccstabiisI 


6.  Thcestablishment  of  the  rep- 
resentative system,  in  church  as 
in  slate,  presupposes  a  sufiicicnl 
body  of  men  to  admit  of  one  easily 
supplying  the  place  of  another, 
upon  occasion,  and  of  their  mov- 
ing about  without  inconvenience 
to  themselves  or  to  the  eociely. 


8.  The  conscience  is  that  facul- 
ty which  man  possesses  of  con- 
templating what  passes  within  him, 
of  being  present  at  his  own  exist- 
ence, of  being  as  it  were  a  spccta- 
lov  of  himself.  Whatever  may  be 
the  facts  which  are  accomplished 
within  man,  it  is  by  the  fact  of 
conscience  that  they  are  shown  to 
him,  the  conscience  attests  liberty, 
flic. 

In  the  entire  paragraph,  of  which  this  extract  forms  a  pan,  Mr. 
Hazlitl  has  rendered  this  same  word  cotueience — which,  in  some  sit- 
uations is  its  meaning — instead  of  consciousness,  no  less  than  tevtn 
different  limes;  thus  involving  in  utter  confusion  the  whole  passage. 

7.  It  always  remains  identical 
and  complete,  whatever  tho  mo- 
tives whicb  it  call  forth. 

9.  The  lower  fact  placed  be-| 
Iween  deliberation  and  exterior 
action,  the  fact  of  liberty,  remains 


nt  of  the  rep- 
resentative system,  in  chureh  as  in 
slate,  presupposes  the  presence  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  so 
circumstanced  that  their  tempora- 
ry displacement  will  cause  no  in- 
convenience, either  to  themselves 
or  to  the  society  of  which  ihey 
form  a  pan. 

6.  Consciousness  is  the  faculty 
lich  man  possesses  of  contem* 
plating  what  passes  within  him, 
of  being  present  at  his  own  exist- 
ence, of  being,  so  to  speak,  a 
spectator  of  himself-  VVhatever 
may  be  the  facts  which  transpire 
within  man,  it  is  by  the  fact  of 
consciousness  that  they  are  reveal- 
id  to  himj  consciousness  attests 
his  liberty,  &c. 


9.  This  assenion  may  at  first 
glance  surprise  some  of  you;  I 
will  endeavor  to  illuslrato  it  by 
analogous  facts  which  occur  more 
frequently  within  the  domain  of 
intElligcnce,  and  are  more  readily 
apprehended. 

10.  They  mi{;ht  have  examined 
and  judged  thorn,  as  philosophers. 


7.  ll  remains  always  identical 
land  pei'fecl,  whatever  may  have 
been  tho  causes  ihal  produced  tL 
[  8.  The  internal  fact,  placed  be- 
tween deliberation  and  exteiior 
action,  the  fact  of  liberty,  remains 
the  same,  ic, 

9.  At  first  view  some  may,  |)C^ 
haps,  be  astonished  at  this  asser- 
tion; permit  me  to  illustrate,  io 
advance,  by  some  examples  of 
analogous  but  more  frequent  facta 
which  occur  in  the  domain  of  the 
intellect,  and  which  are  more  ea- 
sily comprehended. 

10.  They  would  have  been  Me 
examine  and  judge   them,   oa 


with  all  the  freedom  of  their  inlDdsiiphilosophci's,  with  all  the  ffee<Iom 


of  their  minds,  indepondenlly  of 
all  sxlcrior  conside rations,  in  a 
purely  scientific  point  of  ?iew:  but 
they  possessed  an  official  power; 
they  were  called  upon  lo  govern 
men,  to  regulate  their  actions,  to 
influence  their  will:  and  hence  a 
practical,  political  necessity,  which 
weighed  upon  the  philosophic  view, 
and  diverled  it  from  its  course. 


opart  from  all  external 
cions,  from  all  but  the  scientific 
point  of  view;  but  then  they  were 
invested  with  an  official  power; 
they  were  called  upon  to  govern 
their  people,  to  regulaio  their  ac- 
tions, and  to  direct  iheir  will. 
Hence  a  practical,  political  neces- 
sity, which  weighed  down  upon 
the  philosophic  operation,  and 
and  turned  it  aside. 

In  connection  with  these  passages  we  may  mcnlion  ihai,  on  one 
occosJon  we  notice  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  omitted — for  what  cause  we  know 
not — an  entire  paragraph  of  ihe  original,  although  the  ensuing  one, 
which  Mr.  Hazlitt  gives,  opens  with  specific  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  omitted  portion. 

We  pause  here:  not  for  want  of  material,  for  the  book  is  every- 
where full  of  short  passages  distorted  and  misunderstood,  as  these 
are;  while  in  numerous  instances  whole  pages  together  have  fared  no 
belter — which,  lo  quote,  would  swell  our  pamphlet  to  unreasonable 
dintensions. 

The  reader,  we  may  now  suppose,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  re- 
(luiaile  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  and  the  justice  of 
our  condemnation  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  to  decide,  for  himself,  whether 
the  interests  of  letters  and  of  knowledge  do  not,  alike,  demand  that 
this  book  stand  condemned  at  the  bar  ofpublic  opinion, •  In  making 
this  decision  he  will,  of  course,  read  and  well  consider  the  given  lec- 
ture, as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  its  several  parts.  He  will  investi- 
gate Mr.  Hazlitt's  Iranslallon  as  a  lecture,  complete;  and  when  ho 
has  fully  settled  its  import,  as  such,  ho  can  then  determine  how  far 
that  import  conforms  lo  what  Mona.  Guizot  communicated  to  his 
auditors  and  his  readers.  For  more  specitic  end  individual  perver- 
sions of  thought  and  sense  particular  periods  of  the  text  must  be 
scanned,  and  compared.  Of  such  porveTsions  perhaps  a  large  ma- 
jority of  all  the  paragraphs  of  this  lecture  will  be  found  to  furnish 
examples  more  or  less  striking;  while  some,  and  those  at  least  suffi* 
ciently  remarkable,  will  be  found  in  the  8tb,  12th,  19th,  23d,  24tb, 
35lh,  and  42nd  paragraphs,  respectively. 

.  W*  tol  II  is  Ibe  Dtmnnta  Hnitw,  ta  Ort». 
»  IM7  b(,  bis  knwMit  of  U.  GaliH'i  sofc.  a 
with  lb>l  sT  Hi.  HuUU,  bimuir.    Id  Uh  kbsnd 

itdvF  Lbti  cwl  •Bttin  to  (ba  wofU.    'Tbe  wood  dedocliuv  oT  th*  ccKupnbvBftiv*.  khI*  lad 
tmtmd  IDtallorta  i/k  Oaliifl  w  Lati  Droofbun  ftld»  an  watthj  of  iti  HlnoidinarT  BiipulBda 


Uor.cbirHUilDHiil 
WhHioi  >b<  oWbel  il 


If  il  be  argued  ihal  tlia  publialiers  will  suHcr  pecuniar)-  loss  by 
Ihia  exposure,  we  reply  ihal  we  are  nol  responsible  for  that  We 
write  wilhoul  llie  least  feeling  of  peraonal  hostility  towards  anj  one. 
or  the  slightest  individual  acquaintance  with  any  member  of  tfae 
house  whence  this  book  emanates.  But  we  have  a  far  higher,  and 
we  trust  more  noble  motive,  in  all  this,  than  could  attach  to  mere  pri- 
vate cons  ide  rat  ion  a.  That  the  publishing  house  iu  question  has  roosl 
grievously  disappointed  that  just  expectation  which  its  twelve  month'* 
notice  of  formal  "preparation"  had  created  is  moat  true,  and  it  ii 
therefore  certainly  just  that  pecuniary  loss  fall  upon  the  voluntary 
authors  of  this  disappointmenl.  rather  than  that  both  mealal  loss,  and 
mental  perversion  be  inflicted,  through  their  procurement,  upoD  sT 
that  portion  of  the  American  people  who  have  confided  in  these  pub- 
lisher's promise,  and  who,  bul  for  exposure,  might  unwittingly  re- 
ceive, at  their  hands,  the  work  of  Mr.  Haalitt  as  a  fulfilment  of  thai 
promise.  The  motive  of  the  publishers  in  venturing  such  an  eipei- 
intent  upon  this  nation  is  not  clear.  Had  the  work  been  one  of  those 
trifles  of  the  day  that  are  thrown  out  with  no  consideration  but  tb&t  of 
AtMfe,  the  case  would  be  plain;  but  the  full  year  of  notified  prepara- 
tion which,  in  this  instance,  the  publishers  themselves  announced, 
deprives  them  wholly  of  all  justification  of  that  kind,  and  leaves  iben 
still  responsible  to  the  public  for  both  disappointment  and  loss.  Had 
a  translation  of  M.  Guizot  been  made  by  an  American,  and  present- 
ed to  almost  any  publisher  in  an  Atlantic  city,  it  would  doubtless  ban 
been  submitted  lo  protracted  critical  examinalion,  and  most  probebly 
would  have  had  its  claims  decided  upon,  at  last,  by  some  imported 
critic;  but  this  most  shocking  mental  abortion  was  conceived  at  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Hazlili,  and  the  mental  vassalage  of  this  nation,  to  the 
English  press,  has  but  too  well  prepared  both  publisher  and  reader 
to  receive,  without  investigation,  whatever  is  known  to  have  beea 
derived  through  that  specific  channel.  Of  this  fact  advantage  Is  la- 
ken  In  the  book  under  consideration.     In  what  is  called  "adveriiK- 


■(  sf  Tliiiniu  liUfm 


TKe  ftall  btn.  It  pfnlirlj  llnl  nhicb  onallT 
If,  At  lurlU  vT  1)»  trffJwaf-Bhlch.  In  IhH  n 


■nn.    TUi  lutbgd  raj  cDimnlfnrtl;  dli 
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menl,"  iinmediatoiy  following  the  lille  page  la  quolcd  the  laogudge  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  iirnise  of  M.  Guizol's  work,  as  followe: 

"There  ia  a  consistency,  a  coherence,  a  compr^hensiveneas.  and 
what  the  German*  would  term  many-sidednessi  m  iho  manner  of  M. 
Guizut'B  fulfllmcnt  of  hia  task,  thai  manifesla  him  one  lo  whom  the 
whole  subject  is  familiar;  thai  exhibtia  a  full  possession  of  the  facta 
which  have  any  ini|)ortanI  bearing  upon  hia  conclusions;  and  a  de- 
liberaleness,  a  malurencss.  an  entire  absence  of  haste  or  crudity,  in 
his  explanations  of  historical  phenomena,  which  give  evidence  of  a 
general  scheme  so  well  wrought  out  and  digested  beforehand,  that 
ino  labors  of  research  and  of  ihoughl  necessary  for  ihe  whole  work, 
seem  to  have  been  performed  before  any  part  was  committed  to  paper," 

Now,  this  is  happily  all  very  true  of  M.  Guizot's  work,  to  which 

refert;  and  it  was  all  said  of  that  work,  long  enough  before  the 
■hocking  crudities  of  Mr,  Hazlitt  ever  saw  the  light,  And  yet,  lei  Jl 
be  observed,  Iheit  jmhUaltera  noin  offer  ihh  lo  American  readert,  at 
applicable  to  ikate  very  crudities,  and  as  Cfmmendalory  of  them!* 
Let  ihe  specifications  here  made  be  but  applied  lo  what  we  have  quo- 
ted of  Mr.  Hazlitt  and  every  reader  will  readily  enough  see  what 
C^inion  to  form  of  this  most  singular  policy  of  his  publisher,  in  this 
eountry. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  which  controlled 
Messrs.  Applelon  4;  Co.  ip  their  decision  to  present  this  extremely 
Idled  afiair  to  the  American  public  as  the  promised  and  invalua- 
work  of  M.  Guizot,  wo  trust  the  results  of  that  decision  may 
prove  salutary  in  their  conseijuences.  With  few  individual  excep- 
tions, the  American  reader  has  no  safely — no  protection — againsl 
impoaitions  like  this,  save  in  Ihe  character  of  authors  and  publishers; 
nod  when  these  prove,  as  in  this  instance,  insufficient  for  his  security, 
ho  is  inevitably  subjected  to  both  pecuniary  loss  and  mental  delusion. 
For  such  evils,  exposure  is  the  only  remedy;  and  if  what  we  have 
here  done  ehali  check  the  circulation  and  destroy  the  borrowed  char- 
acter of  this,  and  kindred  spawn,  and  aid  in  securing  to  the  use  of 
nation  valuable  continental  authors,  in  their  purity,  our  end  will 
bave  been  fully  answered,  and  we  shall  feel  that  our  reward  is  moat 
complete. 
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HICKOK'S 
RATIONAL  COSMOLOGY. 


Art.  V.  Ji  Review  of  Hickok^s  Rational  Cosmology;  hy  David 
Murray,  Secretary  of  the  Albany  Institute. 

Read  before  the  meetiDg  of  May  10,  1859. 

Rational  Cosmoloot;  or,  The  Eternal  Principles  and  Nbcbsbabt  Laws 
OP  THE  Universe  :  67  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.  ,  Union  College.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1858. 

Among  the  Metaphysical  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  the 
author  of  the  work,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  has  held  for  many  years  a  distinguished  rank.  He 
has  entered  with  a  bold  heart  upon  the  difficult  and  entangled 
questions  which  have  perplexed  his  predecessors ;  and  if 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  any  clearer  the  intricacies 
of  Metaphysics,  it  was  perhaps  only  because  human  faculties 
could  do  no  more.  His  Rational  Pschycology,  which  was 
the  first  of  his  works,  secured  for  him  the  respectful  notice 
of  metaphysical  thinkers ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
his  subsequent  publications  on  Mental  and^  Moral  Philoso- 
phy did  not  detract  from  his  well  earned  reputation. 

It  was  a  bolder  step  when  he  entered  the  field  covered 
by  the  present  volume.  To  lay  down  successfully  the  eter- 
nal principles  on  which  the  universe  was  created — to  say 
with  certainty  why  each  fact  must  be  as  we  find  it,  and  not 
otherwise— would  surely  be  the  greatest  triumph  which  the 
human  mind  could  achieve.  It  has  usually  been  conceded 
that  this  was  a  task  beyond  the  abilities  of  man,  and  that  to 
attempt  it  was  likely  to  result  in  little  else  than  a  conspi- 
cuous failure.  This  attempt,  indeed,  has  often  been  made, 
and  Dr.  Hickok  is  not  the  first  to  propose  an  a  priori  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  universe.  The  philosophers  of  Greece 
brought  to  this  task  all  the  penetration  of  their  most  pene- 
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trative  and  subtle  minds.  Their  theories  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  matter — the  elementary  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed,  their  transformations  and  modifications — are  the 
evidence  of  their  laborious  and  patient,  though  fruitless 
efforts.  These  theories  seem  absurd  enough  now,  because 
we  look  at  them  from  amidst  a  brighter  light  and  greater 
knowledge.  Thej  taught  that  fire,  air,  earth  and  water  are 
the  elements  of  all  things.  Chemistry  has  demonstrated 
that  not  one  of  these  is  elementary,  but  each  is  itself  com- 
posed of  certain  constituents,  which  a  more  refined  che- 
mistry may  in  turn  demonstrate  to  be  compound. 

We  could  not  but  think,  while  reading  the  confident  and 
exultant  enunciations  of  our  author,  that  his  theories  might 
at  some  future,  and  not  very  distant  period,  meet  with  the 
same  treatment;  that  what  is  now  propounded  with  so 
much  confidence  as  a  final  solution  of  the  great  problem — 
an  impregnable  cosmology — might  in  time  be  found  as 
baseless  and  whimsical  as  the  water  theory  of  Thales,  the 
air  theory  of  Anaximines,  or  the  harmonies  and  numbers 
of  Pythagoras. 

We  propose  to  present  a  few  observations  on  certain 
parts  of  this  work,  especially  those  where  the  author  ap- 
plies his  methods  to  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  mechanics 
and  physics.  In  these  he  departs  so  widely  from  the  me- 
thods which  have  been  pursued  by  all  the  successful  culti- 
vators of  science,  from  those  methods  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  elevating  science  to  its  present  pre-eminent 
position,  that  his  conclusions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  before  being  admitted.  If  it  is  true,  as  the 
author  claims,  that  iho  rational  insight  can  trace  out  the  laws 
of  nature  from  an  a  priori  stand-point;  if  the  law  of  gravity 
and  the  laws  of  light,  and  the  laws  of  electricity  may  be  de- 
duced by  pure  reason,  without  any  assistance  from  experi- 
ment or  obnorvution  ;  then  wore  Newton,  and  Fresnel,  and 
Faraday,  and  all  the  groat  ex  pounders  of  science  the  veriest 
fools,  wasting  thttirt'  ^n  what  an  acute  meta- 
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physician  could  have  told  them  without  any  aid  from  failing 
machines,  lenses,  or  electrical  and  galvanic  batteries. 

Dr.  Hickock'a  fundamental  position  on  which  he  builds 
his  entire  superstructure,  is  this  :  "  Matter  is  Force."  We 
quote  in  full  the  passage  in  which  he  lays  down  his  first 
principles.  After  speaking  of  the  absurdity  of  the  common 
conception  of  matter,  as  being  some  "  dead,  dry,  hard  sub- 
stance," he  proceeds  (page  93). 

*'  We  must,  therefore,  wholly  renounce  such  a  conception 
of  matter ;  for  indeed,  upon  rational  examination,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  an  impossible  conception,  a  mere  negation 
in  thought.  Let  us,  however,  keep  this^brce  which  we  have 
supposed  to  have  been  supplied  to  matter,  and  which  we 
have  found  in  such  cases  must  work  all  the  mutations  that 
occur  in  matter,  carefully  subjected  to  the  rational  insight, 
and  determine  whether  indeed  this  force  which  does  all 
that  is  done  is  not  matter  itself.  Simple  activity  is  spirit- 
ual activity,  and  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  awaken  the 
thought  of  force  ;  and  it  is  only  as  it  meets  some  opposing 
action  and  encounters  an  antagonist  that  we  come  to  have 
the  notion  of  force.  *****  When  the  conception 
is  that  of  simple  action  in  counteration,  an  activity  that 
works  from  opposite  sides  upon  itself,  we  have  at  once  the 
true  notion  of  force.  *****  Conceive  of  two 
simple  activities  meeting  each  other  and  reciprocally  hold- 
ing back  or  resting  against  each  other,  and  thus  of  the  two 
making  a  third  thing  unlike  either  at  the  point  of  contact. 
In  neither  of  the  two  activities  can  there  be  the  notion  of 
force,  but  at  the  point  of  antagonism  force  is  generated, 
and  one  new  thing  comes  from  the  synthesis  of  the  two 
activities.  To  distinguish  this  from  other  forces  hereafter 
found  we  call  it  antagonxH  force.  In  this  position  is  taken, 
and  there  is  more  than  the  idea  of  being,  which  the  simple 
activities  each  have,  there  is  being  standing  auty  an  existence; 
being  in  re,  a  reality^  a  THING." 

A  point  or  molecale  of  matter,  as  we  undetBtand  this  pas- 
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activities  at  a  point  in  space.  The  accumulation  of  these 
pairs  of  activities  constitute,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
masses  of  matter.  We  have  called  this  an  hypothesis^  but 
our  author  would  be  far  from  thanking  us  for  bestowing  so 
humble  a  name  upon  his  system.  If  the  author  had  pro- 
posed his  system  as  an  hypothesis,  by  which  he  claimed  to 
be  able  to  explain  more  satisfactorily  than  by  the  common 
hypothesis,  the  phenomena  of  nature^  we  would  not  have 
complained.  Men  would  have  listened  with  profound  re- 
spect to  what  he  had  to  propose,  and  would  gladly  have 
greeted  his  success  in  giving  a  more  complete  explanation 
to  the  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  physical  na- 
ture. Hypotheses  have  been  before  proposed,  discussed 
and  adopted  or  rejected  in  this  spirit.  The  law  of  gravi- 
tation was  presented  to  the  world  as  an  hypothesis  by  which 
certain  phenomena  could  be  explained.  Step  by  step  the 
facts  of  the  attraption  of  matter  were  found  to  be  reducible 
in  this  law,  and  now  from  the  facts  that  no,  phenomena  are 
known  to  conflict  with  this  hypothesis,  and  that  all  known 
phenomena  included  in  it  are  fully  explained  by  it,  it  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  an  established  law.  It  was  in  a 
similar  spirit,  that  the  wave  theory  of  light  was  proposed, 
discussed  and  finally  adopted.  And  we  say  therefore  that 
if  the  author  had  presented  his  theory  of  matter  in  the 
same  way,  and  endeavored  to  establish  its  truth  by  a  wide 
and  thorough  induction  of  facts,  scientific  men  would  have 
listened  with  respect. 

But  it  is  in  no  such  submissive  and  modest  attitude  that 
Dr.  Hickok  comes  before  the  world.  He  claims  the  absolute 
truth  of  his  conception  of  matter.  It  is  true  because  the 
Rationed  Insight  bo  decides.  From  the  eternal  laws  of  rea- 
son it  is  evident  that  a  point  of  matter  is  made  up  of  two 
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activities  acting  against  each  other  !  But  upon  what  prin- 
ciples does  the  reason  select  this  particular  arrangement  of 
activities  to  constitute  matter  ?  Are  there  not  an  hundred 
other  conceptions  which  the  mind  might  form  ?  Could  we 
not  suppose  instead  of  two  activities,  an  infinite  number 
acting  at  the  same  point  from  all  sides  ?  Gould  we  not 
suppose  these  activities  to  be  spherical  instead  of  linear  as 
he  describes  them  on  p.  140?  If  he  answers  that  this  one 
seemed  the  most  fertile,  explaining  most  readily  the  phe- 
nomena covered  by  it — then  he  confesses  the  fallibility  of 
his  conception,  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  an  induc- 
tion of  facts  to  verify  it.  Again,  if  he  appeals  to  rational 
insight,  must  the  author's  insight  le  permitted  to  dictate  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  1  If  we  should  be  asked,  if  our  rational 
insight  taught  us  such  a  conception  of  matter  we  should  be 
bound  in  conscience  to  answer,  No.  We  find  it  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  spiritual  activities  set  head 
to  head  in  any  such  way.  And  if  we  w^re  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  this  arrangement,  reason  would  at  once  affirm 
that  the  two  equal  activities  would  exactly  counterbalance 
each  other,  and  there  would  be  nothing  left.  We  know 
that  when  two  equal  forces  are  made  to  act  upon  any  point 
in  opposite  senses,  that  the  point  is  entirely  uuafi*ected,  and 
may  be  moved  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  left,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  no  two  antagonist  forces  were  acting  upon  it. 
Now,  if  a  body  be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  such  balanced 
antagonisms,  placed  side  by  side  by  any  arrangement,  such 
a  body  can  have  no  ability  to  resist  either  penetration  or 
displacement  If  an  external  pressure  be  exerted  upon 
such  a  body,  the  pairs  of  activities  on  which  the  pressure 
acts  being  just  in  equilibrium,  must  give  way  without  the 
slightest  resistance. 

So  says  the  ratiofud  insight  of  this  reviewer,  and  if  its  de- 
terminations are  to  be  the  guide  to  truth  in  this  matter,  we 
demand  that  our  insight  may  have  its  due  weight  against 
this  theory. 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  common  conception  of 
matter  is  beset  with  no  difficulties.  But  it  seems  infinitely 
easier  to  conceive  of  matter  as  being  an  accumulation  of 
minute  molecules,  each  having  the  same  properties  as  are 
possessed  by  the  mass.  These  properties — attraction,  co- 
hesion, inertia,  Ac, — may  be  conceived  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  it  at  its  creation,  and,  acting  in  definite  modes, 
constitute  what  are  called  the  laws  of  matter.  But  fortun- 
ately  for  the  scientific  investigator,  it  matters  i»ut  little 
what  conception  he  may  form  of  the  nature  and  origination 
of  matter.  He  investigates  and  is  concerned  with,  not  so 
much  the  nature  of  matter  as  its  external  properties  and 
affinities.  It  is  by  these  properties'  that  matter  comes  in 
contact  with  him  as  a  living  and  sentient  being.  It  is  by 
turning  these  properties  to  account,  taking  advantage  of 
the  active  and  acting  tendencies  of  the  material  creation, 
that  he  is  able  to  adapt  it  to  his  purposes  and  wants.  Hence 
man's  attention  and  scrutiny  are  first  arrested  by  the  exter- 
nal and  sensible  properties  of  matter.  From  these  he  in- 
vestigates inward,  reaching  by  means  of  transformations, 
tests  and  ordeals  the  more  hidden  and  less  obvious  proper- 
ties. All  this  time,  his  progress  is  not  at  all  facilitated  or 
retarded  or  modified  by  any  theoretical  views  he  may  form 
about  the  nature  of  matter.  If  his  theory  is  wrong,  his 
experiments  and  conclusions  may  still  be  right.  Not  so  in 
the  a  priori  method  of  investigation.  Here,  an  error  in  the 
fundamental  principles  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  gravest 
error  in  the  result.  If  we  attempt  to  deduce  the  laws  of 
matter  from  a  certain  first  principle,  and  from  the  imper- 
fection of  our  insight  commit  an  error  in  this  principle, 
must  it  not  follow  that  the  laws  so  deduced  will  be  fatally 
tinctured  with  the  same  error  ?  And  further,  since  this  in- 
vestigation is  conducted  totally  by  ratiocination,  and  can 
have  no  check  or  correction  from  experiment  or  observa- 
tion, even  allowing  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental 
principle,  must  not  the  result  be  afiected  with  all  the  pro- 
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bable  errors  which  will  occur  in  this  mental  process? 
These  are  grave  and  essential  objections,  and  we  shall 
see  how  the  author  has  succeeded  in  the  practical  evasion 
of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  pair  of  antagonist  forces  already  de- 
scribed, and  which  he  declares  to  be  fully  adequate  to  form 
'  substantial  matter,  our  author  assumes  two  other  activities 
acting  divellently  from  the  same  point,  which  he  calls  a 
diremptive  force.    He  says,  "  they  are  necessary  to  form 
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such  matter  as  the  universe  needs  for  the  rational  ends  as- 
signed for  it."  We  suppose  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  universe 
was  not  so  much  in  need  of  these  diremptive  forces  as  Dr. 
Hickok's  system.  He  found  that  his  first  conception  would 
not  explain  certain  stubborn  facts,  and  so  laid  in  this  addi- 
tional pair  of  activities  to  be  ready  for  the  emergency. 
They  are  convenient,  take  up  no  room  and  just  balance  each 
other,  and  so  at  least  'can  do  no  harm. 

Thus  equipped  with  first  principles,  our  author  goes  for- 
ward to  explain  the  origination  of  matter,  and  its  mode  of 
impressing  the  senses.  He  argues,  that  ''  if  matter  were 
wholly  inert,  it  would  be  utterly  inexplicable  how  it  should 
affect  any  sense.  But  when  we  conceive  of  substantial 
matter  itself  as  a  force,  filling  certain  places  in  space,  we 
may  readily  apprehend,  &c."  But  we  might  say  in  reply, 
if  this  force  is  supposed  to  be  in  equilibrium  (as  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be,  otherwise  it  would  cause  motipn),  how  hap- 
pens it  that  it  has  any  surplus  energy  to  resist  touch  or  any 
of  the  senses  ?  Why  do  not  these  activities  which  just 
counterbalance  each  other,  yield  to  the  least  application  of 
external  force,  and  thus  give  no  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence to  the  senses  ? 

Immediately  following  this  discussion  of  matter  at  rest, 
follows  that  of  the  laws  of  motion.     He  attempts  to  deduce 
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these  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  matter,  following 
in  the  order  of  development  that  usually  pursued  by  writers 
on  mechanics.  The  first  law  of  motion  is,  that  it  must  he 
uniform  and  rectilinear.  If  the  two  simple  activities  are 
equal  in  power,  they  must  hold  each  other  in  equilibrium  ; 
but  if  one  be  stronger  than  the  other,  then  there  must  be 
motion  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  surplus.  We  ask  special  attention  to  the  conclusion 
established  here.  In  order  that  there  should  be  a  uniform 
and  rectilinear  motion  of  a  point,  there  is  required  the  con- 
stant and  unceasing  action  of  a  stronger  energy.  How  is 
it  then  that  on  the  very  next  page  (p.  122),  in  speaking  of 
impulsive  force,  he  can  assume,  that  after  an  impulse  a  body 
consisting  of  balanced  antagonisms  will  continue  to  move 
uniformly?  If  in  the  former  case  constant  urging  was  re- 
quired to  produce  uniform  motion,  how  is  it  that  an  impulse, 
which  acts  for  an  instant  and  then  ceases,  can  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  ?  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  point  again,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  author's 
account  of  falling  bodies. 

The  second  law  of  motion  he  expresses  thus :  '^  That  moiion 
which  any  superinduced  force  would  give,  must  be  compounded 
with  the  motion  which  the  force  already  has,**  His  demonstra- 
tion of  this  law  is  purely  one  which  might  have  been  given 
on  any  other  conception  of  matter  quite  as  well  as  this  one. 
Except  that  he  uses  no  diagrams,  and  commits  thereby  some 
blunders  which  we  shall  presently  point  out,  his  demonstra- 
tion is  really  geometrical.  The  law  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  involved  in  the  author's  principles  of  activities,  and  hia 
demonstration  does  not  depend  upon  them.  He  points  oat 
justly  enough,  that  when  a  point  entertains  two  motions  in 
different  directions  at  the  same  time,  the  point  will  move 
in  neither  of  the  impressed  directions,  but  in  the  one  which 
divides  the  angle  made  by  the  two. 

And  here  we  beg  the  mathematician  to  observe  to  what 
accurate  and  reliable  results  the  rational  insight  will  lead 
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when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  mechanics !  All 
writers  up  to  this  time — and  among  them  are  Newton  and 
Laplace — hs^ve  stated  and  apparently  proved,  that  the  re» 
soltant  of  two  forces  divided  the  angle  between  them  into 
parts,  the  sines  of  which  were  inversely  proportional  to  the 
adjacent  forces.  But  our  author  has  shown  this  to  be  all  a 
mistake ;  that  not  the  sines  of  the  parts  are  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  adjacent  forces,  but  the  parts  themselves ! 
Thus,  if  two  forces  of  two  and  eight  pounds 


respectively,  were  acting  at  a  certain  point  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  the  resultant  according  to  Newton  and  others, 
would  make  an  angle  of  about  14®  with  the  greater,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Hickok,  an  angle  of  18®  ! 

A  little  further  on  in  his  discussion  of  this  same  law  he 
arrives  at  another  conclusion  which  will  startle  mathema- 
ticians of  the  old  schooL  When  two  equal  forces  are  acting 
in  diametrically  opposite  directions,  he  finds  that  in  that 
case  they  have  a  resultant  at  right  angles  with  their  com- 
mon line.  Thus,  if  two  equal  and  diametrically  opposite 
forces  were  acting  at  a  point 
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P,  instead  of  destroying  each  other,  as  we  know  they  would, 
our  author  gives  them  resultants  C,  which  squirt  out  in 
every  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  forces.  At  first  we 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  a  mere  oversight, 
made  when  the  author's  rational  insight  was  less  acute  than 
ordinary ;  but  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  he  employs 
[Trans,  v]  14 


it  ID  a  enbseqneDt  and  eBsential  part  of  the  work,  vhen  he 
attempts  to  explain  the  spherical  form  of  eveiy  material 
creation. 

This  account  of  creation  (p.  134),  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  parts  of  the  book,  and  exhibits  the  boldness, 
if  not  the  wisdom,  of  the  author.  He  conceives  that  ori- 
ginally there  were  bnt  two  great  spiritual  activities  set  at 
work  by  the  Creator,  in  the  same  line,  acting  directly 
against  each  other.    These  two  activities,  A  and  B, 
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acting  against  each  other  at  C,  re-act  npon  each  other,  and 
in  some  way  nnintelligible  to  mere  men  of  science,  pro- 
duce an  accumulation  of  other  activities  in  the  same  line. 
*'  And  now  "  (we  quote  bis  own  words),  "  were  there  hot 
the  simple  law  of  action  and  reaction  as  opposite  and  equal, 
the  accnmnlatious  of  force  must  be  in  the  right  line  of  the 
original  activities,  and  each  one  accumulates  by  its  retor- 
sions from  the  energy  of  the  other,  new  antagonisms  in  itself 
enccessively,  as  from  point  to  point  it  was  made  to  torn 
hack  on  itself.  Matter  would  thus  be  generated  in  right 
lines.  But  the  second  kw  of  motion  comes  in  immediately 
upon  the  original  counterworking,  and  so  soon  as  there 
succeeds  a  reaction  in  each  simple  activity,  and  thus  a  force 
fixing  upon  a  new  position  out  of  the  original  point  of  con- 
tact, then  comes  at  once  an  extended  static  each  way  in 
this  line,  and  thus  an  excess  of  resistance  over  that  of  a 
lateral  movement  from  thepoint  of  contact." 

Thus,  as  we  understand  this  passage,  from  the  pushing 
against  each  other  of  the  two  original  activities,  he  bringa 
about  a  lateral  extension,  according  to  his  ahsard  deduction 
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from  the  second  law  of  motion,  to  which  we  alluded  just 
above.  By  this  continued  pressure  and  lateral  extension, 
space  is  gradually  filled  with  matter,  assuming  under  the 
laws  of  force,  he  says,  a  spherical  form.  But  how  this 
matter  of  his  becomes  moulded  into  a  spherical  form,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  see.  Admitting  the  writer's 
assumed  action  of  his  activities,  it  would  follow,  we  think, 
that  the  world  would  become  a  cylinder ;  or  if  he  objects 
to  this,  that  the  lateral  force  decreases  in  proportion  as  it 
is  acting  further  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  great 
activities,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  world  would  be 
shaped  like  two  cones  placed  base  to  base.  In  no  way 
have  we  been  able  to  reason  out  a  sphere.  But  if  the  reader 
is  anxious  to  gain  new  ideas  about  world  formation,  let  him 
consult  p.  140  for  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article 
like  this,  to  discuss  fully  all  the  points  which  challenge  dis- 
cussion in  this  work,  and  we  are  obliged  therefore  to  leave  ' 
this  process  of  world  formation,  in  order  to  follow  our 
author  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  gravity  and 
falling  bodies. 

On  p.  152  he  speaks  of  a  repulsion,  by  which  the  centre 
atom  repels  all  the  outlying  molecules  on  all  sides  of  the 
centre.  And  since  this  repulsion  must  be  exerted  upon  all 
the  particles  of  the  sphere,  the  repulsion  must  be  as  the 
amount  of  the  sphere,  or  as  the  cube  of  the  radius.  *^  But," 
says  he,  ^^  any  concentric  layer  of  molecular  forces  is  dimi- 
nished in  repulsion  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  layers 
lying  between  it  and  the  centre,  that  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  cube  of  the  radius  of  its  own  sphere,  and  thus  each  en- 
sphered layer  of  molecules  repels  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
the  radius  of  its  own  sphere." 

Now  it  is  evident  upon  the  author's  own  grounds,  that 
this  repulsion  can  not  decrease  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
radius;  for  the  number  of  layers,  lying. between  any  layer 
and  the  centre,  increases  only  as  the  radius  and  not  as  the 
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cube  of  the  radius.  That  is,  in  a  sphere  of  two  feet  radius, 
there  could  exist  only  twice  as  many  layers,  not  eight  times 
as  many,  as  in  a  sphere  of  one  foot  radius.  So  the  author's 
necessary  law  of  repulsion  should  be  propounded  thus — 
directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter  and  inversely  as  the  dis- 
tance. 

Again  on  p.  153,  he  endeavors  to  deduce  the  law  of  the 
attraction  of  matter,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  According  to  his  very  peculiar  reasoning, 
this  attraction  is  directly  as  the  area  of  a  section  of  the 
sphere  or  the  square  of  the  radius.  But  such  a  result  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  induction  of  Newton,  and  if 
true  would  prove  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  solar  system. 
From  numberless  computations  and  deductions  it  has  been 
proved,  that  a  spherical  body  attracts  not  as  the  square  of 
its  radius,  but  as  its  mass,  which  in  homogeneous  bodies 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  radius.  His  estimate  of  the  rate 
of  decrease  of  this  force  is  equally  unfortunate.  He  says, 
speaking  of  a  section  of  the  sphere ;  ''  Any  concentric  cir- 
cle in  this  area  is  diminished  in  attraction  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  concentric  circles  that  may  be  made  between 
it  and  the  centre,  that  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  itself."  But  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  con- 
centric circles  between  any  circle  and  the  centre  must  in- 
crease as  the  radius  and  not  as  its  square. 

But  admit  that  the  author  has  proved  what  he  enunciates, 
namely,  that  the  attraction  upon  any  particle  must  vary  di- 
rectly as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  that  the  repulsion  must  vary  directly  as  the  mass 
and  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance.    Suppose  a  sphere 

^ -^       whose  centre  is  C  and  its  mass  M;  and  let 

P  denote  a  molecule  of  matter  at  a  distance 
D  from  the  centre.  Denote  the  attraction 
of  the  sphere  upon  this  molecule  by  •>?,  and 
the  repulsion  by  R.    Then,  according  to 
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the  author's  enunciated  laws,    -^==T7a 

and  ^'^n'* 

It  is  evident  here  that  the  attraction  is  greater  than  the 
repulsion,  and  hence  the  particle  is  not  in  equilibrium.  But 
the  stability  of  this  molecule,  and  in  like  manner  of  all  other 
molecules,  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  globe.  And 
the  author  himself  tells  us  on  p.  151,  that  ^^  it  is  a  necessary 
determination  that  a  globe  so  generated,  should  have  in 
every  molecular  force,  a  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tend- 
ency just  balancing  each  other,  and  thus  holding  the  mole- 
cule at  rest." 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject  of 
the  attraction  of  bodies,  there  never  was  such  a  bundle  of 
absurdities  put  together.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  evoke  order 
or  system  out  of  it  We  defy  any  man,  however  acute  or 
patient,  to  wring  from  the  author's  words  a  meaning  which 
will,  in  any  fair  sense,  conform  to  the  facts. 

The  determination  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  was 
among  the  triumphs  of  the  splendid  mind  of  Galileo.  He 
demonstrated  them  mathematically,  and  verified  them  by 
experiment ;  and  they  still  retain  their  place,  unmodified,  in 
the  science  of  mechanics,  as  a  memorial  of  his  greatness. 
Let  us  see  what  Dr.  Hickok  has  done  for  them. 

We  called  attention  above  to  his  enunciation  of  the  first 
law  of  motion  ;  and  requested  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
demands,  in  order  to  produce  a  uniform  and  rectilinear 
motion,  a  constant  and  unceasing  action  of  a  stronger 
energy  against  a  weaker.  la  that  case,  the  result  of  a 
stronger  energy  acting  against  a  weaker,  was  a  uniform 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger.  JVbto,  from 
some  reason,  which  he  does  not  and  perhaps  can  not  explain, 
he  finds  that  ^^  the  greater  force  not  only  moves,  but  adds  to 
itself  continually."    According  to  his  system,  a  molecule  of 
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matter  is  retained  in  its  position  by  equal  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces.  So  that,  when  a  molecule  is  withdrawn 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it  moves  toward  the  centre 
of  the  earth  till  it  finds  its  status.  The  centi  ipetal  force  is 
under  these  circumstances  the  greater,  and  moves  the  mole- 
cule towards  the  centre.  But  why  with  a  constantly  in« 
creasing  velocity  ?  According  to  Dr.  Hickok's  enunciation 
of  the  first  law  of  motion,  which  was  a  fair  deduction  from 
from  his  first  principles,  the  motion  should  manifestly  be 
uniform.  But  nature  was  very  unkind,  and  so  constituted 
matter  that  a  body  falls  with  a  constantly  accelerated  mo- 
tion, instead  of  a  uniform,  in  conformity  with  the  author's 
system. 

But,  granting  the  author's  premises,  that  in  some  way  an 
accelerated  motion  is  produced,  we  are  treated  with  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  reasoning  that  it  was 
ever  the  lot  of  man  to  devise.  He  is  endeavoring  to  make 
out  a  priori  what  must  be  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  descent 
of  a  falling  body.  **  Take  then,"  says  he,  "  any  body  and 
let  it  possess  the  degree  of  energy  on  the  side  opposite  the 
centre,  and  it  must  gravitate  toward  the  centre.  It  must 
pass  through  its  measure  of  space  or  height,  which  we  will 
call  H,  in  one  moment.  In  passing  through  H,  it  has  gained 
(how  it  gained  it,  he  does  not  tell  us)  the  excess  of  energy 
or  gravity  occupying  that  space,  and  must  therefore  have 
now  an  excess  of  energy  or  gravity  from  the  fall  through 
H  that  would  make  it  fall  the  next  moment  through  2  H." 
One  would  think  that  thus  far  he  had  proved  quite  satis- 
factorily, that  the  body  during  the  second  moment  would 
fall  through  a  space  2  H.  The  only  objection  to  this  con- 
clusion is,  that  it  is  not  true  ;  the  fact  being  that  it  falls 
through  a  space  3  H  during  the  second  moment.  The  au- 
thor probably  knew  enough  of  mechanics  to  be  aware  of 
this,  and  therefore  struggles  to  adapt  his  eternal  principles 
to  the  fact.  We  understood  him  to  mean  that  the  body 
moved  during  the  first  moment  a  space  Hi  and  in  moving 
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that  space  acquired  as  much  more  energy  as  it  had  of  its 
own.  These  together  would  carry  it  through  a  space 
equal  to  2  H  during  the  second  moment.  But  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  original  excess  of  energy  is  still  retained, 
i.  e.  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  moment,  and  this  would 
cause  it  to  move  another  space  H,  which  added  to  the  2 
originail  „  \  i»t  mo-  H,  makes,  for  the  space  passed  over  in  the 

entfrgy.    °  r    ment.  ^  '^ 

'    ^  second  moment,  3  H.    If  we  can  understand 

language,  this  "  oi?tginal  energy/*  serves  in 
2d  mo.  two  capacities  during  the  second  moment ; 
firsty  it  helps  to  move  the  molecule  the  dis- 
tance 2  H,  and  secondly y  it  moves  it  a  space 
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H  further  on  its  own  responsibility.    Is  not  this  riding  a 
free  horse  rather  hard  ? 

Having  dragged  this  poor  unfortunate  molecule,  as  it 
were  by  the  ears,  against  its  will,  through  a  space  3  H  dur- 
ing the  second  moment,  the  author  hasf  a  still  more  difficult 
task  to  drag  it  through  5  H,  during  the  third  moment.  He 
says :  ''  At  the  end  of  the  second  moment,  there  are  the 
three  degrees  of  excess  of  energy  retained,  and  the  last  one 
doubled  in  the  gain  of  its  gravity,  and  the  original  excess 
with  which  it  started  is  still  there,  so  that  the  body  must 
fall  the  next  moment  through. 6  H." 

Observe  here,  how  the  author  marshals 
his  forces.  Fird,  he  has  three  degrees  of 
energy  acquired  by  falling  through  3  H 
during  the  preceding  moment.  Secondly^  he 
has  the  one  degree  of  energy  acquired 
S  during  the  last  of  the  3  H  (second  appear- 
ance !)  T%irdfyj  he  has  the  original  energy. 
The  readiness  which  the  second  of  his  forces 
exhibits  to  do  double  duty,  to  help  the  au- 
thor out  of  his  troubles  is  truly  touching.  The  readiness 
of  Bottom  the  Weaver  to  play  all  the  parts  in  Pyramus 


8  degrees  of 
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and  Thisbe,  when  the  part  of  Pyramus  had  been  originally 
assigned  to  him,  is  the  only  counterpart  we  can  remember. 
We  might  say  with  Peter  Quince :  "  You  can  play  no  part 
but  Pyramus;  you  must  needs  play  Pyramus." 

By  a  similar  and  equally  satisTactory  method  of  reason- 
ing, the  author  makes  out  that  during  the  next  succeeding 
moments  the  molecule  will  descend  through  7  H,  9  H,  &c. 
In  each  instance  ^e  is  obliged  to  employ  the  degree  of  ener- 
gy acquired  in  the  lasifof  the  preceding  moments  twice 
over,  in  order  to  bring  the  space  up  to  the  required  amount. 
We  claim  that  a  system  which  requires  such  special  pleading 
to  support  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  is  totally  un- 
worthy of  confidence. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  this  book  which  is  worse  than 
another,  it  is  that  in  which  the  laws  of  light,  heat,  electri- 
city, magnetism,  <&c.,  are  treated.  We  absolutely  sickened 
with  the  amount  of  twaddle  about  antagonist  and  diremp- 
tive  forces,  with  which  the  author  regales  us.  Blunders, 
too,  may  be  detected  on  almost  any  page.  Observe,  for  in- . 
stanch)  to  what  conclusion  rational  insight  leads  the  author, 
(p.  167  near  the  bottom)  in  discussing  the  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  He  finds  that  at  a  latitude  of  45^  the 
needle  will  be  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  that  the  dip  of  the  needle  will  be  45^  at  a  la- 
titude of  45®,  and  increase  till  it  is  90°  at  the  pole.  Now  it 
80  happens  that  for  all  places  in  the  United  States  the  dip 
at  45°  of  latitude  is  more  than  75°,  thirty  degrees  more 
than  rational  insight  finds  to  be  proper.  Again,  the  author 
unconditionally  assigns  the  dip  of  90°  to  the  magnetic 
needle  at  the  pole.  But  Capt.  Ross  found  90°  inclination  a 
little  N.  W.  of  Green  Bay  in  latitude  70°  5'.  It  is  very 
evident  that  as  far  as  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  con- 
cerned, our  world  has  not  been  constructed  on  the  eternal 
principles  which  Dr.  Hickok  has  laid  down.  Wherever  else 
these  principles  find  their  application — or  whether  they 
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are  realised  mnywhare — it  is  "vbtt  oertam  that  our  nm^i, 
uncouth,  umrieldy  and  obstiiiate  earth  can  not  be  made  to 
conform  to  ihmtL 

But  aside  from  sncb  palpabk  Unnders  as  tbe  altore,  there 
is  such  a  want  of  definiteneeB  in  hi£  treatment  of  tbe  irbole 
subject  of  phveiofi,  such  a  looBenesE  of  reasoning,  tliat  the 
mind  oowbere  feels  compelled  to  tbe  condnsians  irbich  tbe 
author  draws.  Tbe  reader  ieek  at  all  timef  that  tbe  arrange- 
ment of  foroeei  is  entirelr  arbitrary  witb  tbe  antbor,  and 
might  quite  as  well  bare  been  entirelj  difierent,  and  thus 
brought  about  an  entirely  different  result.  If  such  reaaon- 
ing  as  is  found  in  this  work  be  permitted  to  pass  as  proof 
of  the  principles  which  regdaie  nature,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  prove  that  ^  Simms's  Hole"  is  a  reality,  or  that 
Hickok>  Rational  Cosmology  is  one  of  tbe  most  valuaUe 
contributions  to  human  knowledge. 

As  a  specimen  of  tbe  logic  of  this  book,  let  tbe  reader 
examine  the  author's  proof  that  tbe  orbits  of  tbe  planets 
must  be  ellipses^  He  will  find  it  commencing  on  p.  2u3. 
After  announcing  tbe  ^  projectile  ^  and  **  adhesiTe  "  forces 
by  which  the  planet  is  retained  in  its  orbit,  be  proceeds  to 
determine  the  form  of  the  orbit  in  the  following  unique 
method :  '*  If  the  excess  of  the  projectile  force  be  to  so  great 
a  degree,  that  when  a  point  taken  as  a  centre  within  the 
induced  carve  shall  have  libes  drawn  from  this  centre  to 
the  carve,  and  then  reflected  from  the  curve  at  the  same 
angle  to  a  tangent  at  the  point,  on  the  other  side,  which  the 
incident  line  had  with  the  tangent  on  this  side,  and  these 
reflected  lines  shall  also  meet  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
to  the  axis  of  the  curve  at  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  then  will  that  curve  be  thereby  evinced  to  be  a  hy- 
perbola, and  the  planetary  portion  can  not  revolve  in  a 
complete  orbit  about  the  centre/' 

A  logical  friend  of  ours,  when  asked  what  be  thongbt  this 
paragraph  proved,  replied  after  a  moment's  thought :  **  Why 
it  proves  as  plain  as  day,  that  a  hyperbola  is  a  hyperbola.'^ 

[Trans,  v.]  16 
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That  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  it  does  prove.  The 
author  enunciates  certain  properties  of  a  hyperbola,  and 
then  most  wisely  concludes  that  if  the  planet  should  move 
in  such  a  curve,  its  orbit  would  be  a  hyperbola !  With  a 
similar  logic  he  proves  that  if  it  moved  in  a  parabola  its 
orbit  would  be  a  parabola !  Then  if  it  revolved  in  an  ellipse 
its  orbit  would  be  an  ellipse!  Lastly,  if  it  revolved  in  a 
circle  its  orbit  would  be  a  circle !  And  hence,  since  the 
planet  can  not  revolve  in  a  circle  and  never  would  return  if 
it  revolved  in  a  hyperbola  or  parabola,  the  orbit  must  be 
ellipticaL 

If  any  one  thinks  we  have  done  injustice  to  the  writer's 
argument  in  the  above  statement,  we  beg  him  to  study  it  for 
himself  in  the  part  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred. 
We  suggest  only  that  the  author's  reasoning  revolves  in 
one  of  his  own  curves,  and  might  be  employed  with  groat 
effect  to  prove  that  when  a  man  says  that  which  has  neither 
meaning  nor  sense,  he  talks  nonsense. 

Take  as  another  specimen  of  clear  and  definite  deduction, 
the  paragraph  commencing  near  the  bottom  of  p.  184,  in 
which  the  author  attempts  to  propound  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  crystalization.  *^  But  in  the  converse  activities  of 
the  antagonist  and  diremptive  forces,  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  be  occasions  for  their  mutual  action  and  reaction  in 
directly  transverse  directions.  The  diremptive  forces  may 
stand  between  and  balance  two  antagonist  forces  that  press 
together,  and  this  in  a  transverse  direction  at  right  angles 
or  at  any 'oblique  angle,  and  such  composition  of  forces 
must  make  a  nucleus  that  in  process  shall  build  up  around  it 
a  cube  or  rhombohedron ;  and  if  balancing  diremptive 
forces  gradually  and  regularly  diminish  as  the  combination 
goes  on,  it  will  necessitate  the  cutting  off  of  the  solid  angles 
of  the  before-mentioned  geometrical  solids  and  make  them 
to  become  right  angled  or  rhomboidal  octahedrons.  Thus 
may  any  variety  of  regular  geometrical  solids  be  built  up 
by  accordant  forces  in  composition,  that  shall  work  towards 
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each  other  in  snch  directions  and  degrees  as  to  balance 
themselves  in  the  axes  of  snch  solids,*'  &c.,  &c. 

Or  take  this  parallel  passage  in  which  we  have  attempted 
to  develope  the  eternal  principles  which  preside  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick. 

Since  the  diremptive  forces  which  tend  to  divulse  the 
material  of  which  a  human  habitation  is  composed,  act  from 
the  periphery  of  the  material  creation  toward  the  centre ; 
and  since  these  diremptive  forces  must  oftentimes  be  tra- 
versed by  antagonist  forces  arising  from  disturbances  in 
nature,  it  is  plain  that  the  counteraction  of  these  two  forces 
must  necessitate  the  formation  of  brick  in  the  shape  of 
parallelepipeds  or  hexahedrons.  And  since  these  hexahe- 
drons must  in  process  be  submitted  to  the  centrifugal  force 
of  an  Irishman  and  his  hod  and  the  adaptative  energies  of 
a  bricklayer  depositing  them  side  by  side,  the  necessity  of 
juxtaposition  determines  these  hexahedrons  to  be  such  that 
their  longitude,  latitude  and  altitude  shall  be  in  the  con- 
stant ratio  of  two.  Once  more,  since  these  diremptive 
forces  tend  by  their  divellant  action  to  divide  material  not 
firmly  conglomerated,  the  concordant  energy  of  heat  is 
superadded  in  order  by  its  countervailing  tendencies  to  fix 
firmly  the  conjoined  atoms.  Hence  by  the  help  of  the 
rational  insight  alone,  we  arrive  at  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  brick  must  be  made  of  burned  clay  and  in  the  form  of 
hexahedrons,  eight  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and  two 
inches  thick. 

Or  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  which  among  all 
its  characteristics  has  not  certainly  those  either  of  perspi- 
cuity or  simplicity,  read  a  sentence  on  p.  388,  near  the 
bottom  :  ^'  The  work  of  creation,  commencing  in  the  first 
point  of  counteragency,  mnst  pass  on  through  all  the  pro- 
cess of  generating  the  universal  sphere  and  bringing  it  into 
a  fluid  state  by  the  permeation  of  the  heat  force,  which  just 
held  loose  every  molecule  in  the  primitive  ether,  and  then 
sending  the  continual  stream  of  the  combined  central  forces 
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in  composition  with  the  couDteracting  homispherical  press- 
ure, as  we  have  above  carefully  traced,  and  thereby  thicken- 
ing this  primitive  ether  to  a  chaotic  state  of  chemical  forces 
that  became  a  resisting  material  pushed  and  driven  into 
myriads  of  separate  wheeling  spheres,  and  those  spheres 
sending  off  from  them  in  their  revolutions  each  its  own 
planets  and  their  satellites." 

Is  not  this  perfectly  plain  ?  If  after  this  any  one  can  not 
see  exactly  how  our  universe  came  into  being,  and  how  its 
"  myriads  of  wheeling  sphered"  were  launched,  must  be  a 
dunce  and  incapable  of  understanding  the  English  language  ! 
We  commend  to  the  author's  attention  a  fine  old  poem 
which  runs  somewhat  after  this  manner  : 

'*  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  coansel  hj  words  without  knowledge  T" 

**  Gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man :  for  I  wiU  demand  of  thee  and  answer 
thou  me.*' 

"  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  T  declare,  if 
thou  hast  understanding." 

"  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest  T  or  who  hath 
stretched  the  line  upon  it  V* 

<(  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  T  or  who  laid  the  comer 
stone  thereof." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  at  last  we  have  somebody  who 
can  reply  to  these  startling  challenges  addressed  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Uz.  To  the  first  perhaps  modesty  might  forbid 
him  to  give  a  direct  answer,  but  his  friends  would  readily 
supply  the  required  information.  In  regard  to  all  the 
others  Dr.  Hickok  has  shown  himself  abundantly  willing 
and  capable  to  accept  the  proffered  challenge. 

In  our  strictures  on  this  work  we  have  intentionally 
avoided  dwelling  upon  the  metaphysical  and  theological 
portions.  Of  these  we  trust  to  see  an  adequate  review  from 
some  able  pen.  We  have  restricted  ourselves  to  those  parts 
where  it  treats  of  the  laws  of  physics  and  mechanics ;  and 
in  regard  to  these  we  have  not  scrupled  to  criticise  freely. 
These  laws,  many  of  them,  have  been  long  known,  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  and  clearly  understood,  and  we  felt 
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that  we  had  some  right  to  speak  ki  deprecation  of  a  style 
of  discussion  which  would  reduce  them  to  a  level  with  the 
flimsiest  conjectures.  And  if  from  the  little  we*have  anim- 
adverted upon,  we  have  not  shown  that  Dr.  Hickok's 
system  of  teaching  the  laws  of  nature  is  totally  futile  and 
unreliable,  it  is  only  from  the  deficiency  of  the  reviewer 
and  not  from  any  want  of  evidence  in  this  book. 

If  this  system  is  in  the  least  valuable  and  useful  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  no  law  of  matter  was  ever  so  discovered?  The 
human  mind  has  been  laboring,  struggling  and  inventing 
for  six  thousand  years,  and  it  never  yet  discovered  a  law  of 
matter,  a  priori;  not  one.  The  laws  of  falling  bodies,  the 
law  of  gravitation,  the  laws  of  light,  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
all  have  been  the  result  of  induction.  Step  by  step  man  is 
conquering  the  domain  of  the  unknown  and  unrevealed; 
but  it  is  by  the  slow,  laborious  and  perplexing  process  of 
induction.  Why  in  this  important  struggle  has  science  re- 
ceived no  aid  from  metaphysicians?  We  had  supposed  it 
was  because  they  had  none  to  give.  But  if  they  have  pos- 
sessed all  this  time  the  secret  of  an  easier  and  rapider  pro- 
gress, and  have  failed  to  reveal  it,  a  heavy  responsibility 
lies  at  their  door. 

We  humbly  submit,  if  the  a  priori  method  is  sufficient  to 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  fair  test  of  this 
sufficiency  would  be,  that  our  author  should  reveal  some 
new  law  heretofore  unknown.  No  man  pretends  that  the^* 
secrets  of  nature  are  all  exhausted.  Let  Dr.  Hickok  reveal 
by  his  a  priori  method  some  of  the  hid  treasures  which  have 
eluded  the  researches  of  the  disciples  of  Bacon.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem.  Dr.  Hickok  has  developed  by  his  reasoning 
the  laws  of  nature  only  so  far  as  already  known.  The  laws 
of  this  book,  so  far  as  they  are  not  sheer  absurdities,  are 
the  laws  as  known  in  1858.  Is  not  this  somewhat  suspi- 
cious ?  Does  it  not  at  first  sight  appear,  that  the  author's 
investigations  were  not  after  all  a  priori  inyestigations.    We 
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candidly  confess  thai  the  idea  held  possession  of  ns  during 
the  entire  perusal,  that  all  this  was  nothing  but  the  ordi- 
nary fact^of  science  translated  from  their  appropriate 
symbolical  language  into  a  metaphysical  jargon.  The  au- 
thor no  doubt  supposed  that  he  was  reaching  these  deep 
truths  by  his  own  ratiocination,  but  in  reality  was  only  in- 
terpreting knowledge  already  in  his  mind  into  his  own 
peculiar  and  often  unintelligible  language. 

If  there  is  this  fundamental  defect  in  his  system — if  it  is 
thus  unreliable  and  futile — is  not  Dr.  Hickok  doing  a  groat 
injury  to  the  cause  of  science,  in  holding  out  the  idea  of 
this  '*  royal  road"  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Dr.  Hickok  is  an  instructor  of  young  men,  and  he  proclaims 
to  them  through  this  book  and  from  his  professorial  chair, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  to  gravity,  mag- 
netism, electricity  and  all  else  may  be  acquired  by  'Hhe 
steady  application  of  the  rational  insight,"  starting  from 
first  principles.  Who  that  believes  in  this  philosophy, 
would  trouble  himself  to  spend  wearisome  days  and  nights 
in  studying  the  pages  of  Newton  and  Herschel  and  Laplace; 
who  would  scale  mountains  and  penetrate  into  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  poles  in  search  of  knowledge ;  who  would 
torture  Nature  in  crucibles,  drown  her  in  acids,  consume 
her  in  flames,  stretch  her  upon  racks,  crush  her  under 
weights,  in  order  to  wring  from  her  the  secrets  of  her  being, 
when  he  believes  that  all  that  he  can  thus  learn  can  be  de- 
duced from  pure  reason  ? 

Let  Dr.  Hickok  look  to  himself.  He  has  departed  from 
his  own  appropriate  sphere  where  he  had  accomplished  much. 
He  has  entered  a  field  where  his  defects  and  ignorance  are 
too  glaring  to  admit  for  his  achievements  either  honor  or 
respect  If  he  fails  to  meet  with  all  the  success  in  winning 
adherents,  which  he  flatters  himself  that  he  deserves,  let  him 
attribute  it  to  the  absurdity  of  his  system,  which  although 
it  is  hidden  from  his  own  eyes,  is  apparent  to  all  others. 
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NOTES. 

While  the  above  paper  has  been  going  throngh  the  press,  we  have  seen 
notes  by  Dr.  Hickok  to  a  new  edition  of  his  Cosmology.  So  far  as  we  have 
had  time  to  examine  these,  they  seem  by  no  means  to  clear  away  the  diffi- 
culties which  attended  his  first  effort.  The  preface  to  these  notes  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  possessing  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning.  The  fact,  that  now 
and  then  a  verb  does  not  agree  with  its  nominative,  or  a  snperfluons  relative 
may  be  detected,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned,  in  view  of  its  other 
excellencies. 

His  first  note  is  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  irreverence.  Since  we  have  not 
meddled  with  the  theology  of  this  work,  and  hence  have  made  no  such 
charge,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  further  than  to  quote  a  single  sentence 
in  which  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Creator,  says :  **  We  do  not  suppose  it 
to  be  any  deficiency  that  he  can  not  do  that  which  is  mathematically  absurd.'' 
We  only  ask  that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  author's  own 
rational  deductions. 

In  regard  to  the  ratio  of  gravity—the  discussion  of  which  we  have  criticised 
with  some  freedom,  the  author  has  an  elaborate  note.  He  points  out  an  ap- 
parent absurdity  in  his  own  conclusions,  and  then  endeavors  to  show  how 
perfectly  his  system  explains  it  "  Inasmuch,"  says  he,  "  as  repulsion  is  in- 
versely as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  and  an  approach  to  the  centre  must  be 
by  degrees,  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  traversed  in  this  ap- 
proach to  the  centre,  and  thus  at  the  centre  repulsion  must  be  lost."  Leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  want  of  sequence  between  the  premises  and  conclusion 
of  this  sentence,  we  ask  the  author  what  he  means  by  a  degru.  U  he  meant 
an  infinitely  short  space,  then  there  will  be  an  infinitely  large  number  of  such 
spaces ;  but  if  he  means  any  finite  space,  then  the  number  must  be  finite. 
Until  he  tells  us  what  s  degrte  is,  we  shall  leave  this  point  in  suspense. 

He  explains  away  the  supposed  absurdity  by,  "  take  position  at  once  in 
this  central  force,  and  apply  the  law  that  repulsion  is  as  the  quantity  of  mat« 
ter  directly,  and  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  inversely,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
central  force  has  all  the  intensity  of  the  matte?  and  has  no  distance,  the  sim- 
ple and  true  conclusion  is,  that  the  repulsion  at  the  centre  is  Just  (?)  dl<-ectly 
and  only  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  whole  sphere."  This  little  strata- 
gem of  Jumping  at  once  to  the  centre,  will  not  help  the  author  one  iot*.  If 
the  repulsion  follows  the  law  laid  down,  then 

Bepnlsion— B!j9 

But  a  very  little  algebra  will  tell  the  reader  that  the  Ttlue  of  the  Hf  bt  htMd 
member  of  this  equation  is  infinity.    80,  if  the  author  doef  not  wish  to  pro? • 
that  which  he  himself  oUims  to  be  ''  matbematieaUy  ftUiiird^*'  he  iniMi 
modify  again. 
In  another  note,  the  aotbor  eadMTors  to  five  an  explMuitUm  of  Um  umnU 
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fest  absurdity  existing  in  his  discussion  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  to  whieh 
we  have  alluded  in  our  x>aper.  If  this  explanation  will  be  of  any  gerrice  to 
t£e  author,  we  will  give  him  the  advantage  of  it. 

**  The  excess  of  energies  makes  the  resultant,  and  this  must  thus  divide  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  the  forces  according  to  their  degrees  of  ezoeM 
of  energy  inversely.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  resultant  is  in  the  ratio  to 
the  partial  angles  in  question,  but  that  it  is  in  the  ratio  to  the  respective  ex- 
cess of  energies;  and,  as  a  geometrical  fact,  this  does  divide  inversely  as  the 
angles.  To  say  then,  as  in  the  first  edition,  that  in  *  unequal  excess  of  ener- 
gies their  composition  must  give  the  line  dividing  iheir  angle  in  the  inverae 
ratio  of  the  excess  of  energy,*  is  equivalent  to  saying  in  the  second  edition, 
*  that  in  unequal  energies  the  resultant  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  greater, 
making  the  forces  inversely  as  the  sines  of  the  angles.'  The  first  is  according 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  forces ;  the  last  is  according  to  the  geometry  of  the 
lines." 

We  had  always  supposed  that  the  lines  were  the  representatives  of  the 
forces,  and  whatever  was  proved  about  the  one  was  true  of  the  other.  That 
the  philosophy  of  the  forces  could  lead  to  a  different  result  from  the  geometry 
of  the  lines,  seems  an  absurdity  more  palpable  than  any  before  perpetrated  in 
the  work. 
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RATIONAL  COSMOLOGY:  or,  the  Eternal  PrincipleSj 
and  the  Necessary  Laws  of  the  Universe.  By  Laurens  P. 
HiCKOK,  D.  D.,  Union  College.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New 
York  and  London. 

(From  the  Princeton  Review  for  April  1859.) 

The  work  whose  title  we  have  thus  given  in  full,  exhibits 
the  results  of  much  and  earnest  thought.  Its  aim  is  high ;  its 
field  of  research  immense.  We  respect  the  author's  talent; 
we  honour,  in  themselves,  his  energy  and  industry;  and  what 
is  more — much  more — ^we  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  his 
piety.  We  desire  to  make  this  declaration  frankly  and  fully 
at  the  outset  of  our  remarks,  that  we  may  not  afterward  be 
misunderstood,  if  we  shall  be  found,  even  conscientiously,  and 
therefore  very  earnestly,  to  indicate  our  utter  disagreement 
with  many  of  Dr.  Hickok's  positions  and  conclusions. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  develop  all  that  the  title  indi- 
cates. After  an  Introduction,  the  contents  of  which  are  ^^  Facts 
and  Principles — Facts  determined  by  Principles — General  pro- 
gress of  philosophical  investigation — Theology  and  philosophy 
possible*' — the  author  presents  what  he  regards  as  ^^a  concise 
and  independent  mode"  for  the  ^^  attainment  of  a  clear  idea  of 
an  absolute  Creator  and  Governor."  Then,  much  more  at 
large,  he  discourses  of  the  plan  ^^of  the  creation  itself;"  of 
which  he  remarks  in  the  general,  that  ^^  To  no  finite  reason,  is 
it  to  be  anticipated  that  this  plan  will  ever  reveal  itself  in  all 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  the  divine  Ideal ;  yet  nothing 
hinders,  since  such  a  plan  certainly  is,  that  the  human  reason 
may  not  earnestly  and  reverently  apply  its  powers  to  the 
attainment  of  its  grand  outlines,  and  in  the  teaching  of  eternal 
principles  find,  by  a  rational  insight,  what  and  how  creation 
must  have  been,  and  read  her  great  laws,  not  as  mere  arbitrary 
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facts,  but  as  the  Decessarj  result  of  a  work  rationally  begun 
and  wisely  accomplished." 

"When  the  coamoa  is"  thus  regarded  as  "attained  in  its 
plan  and  principle,"  he  then  proceeds  to  take  "the  facts"  as  he 
conceives  them  to  have  been  "  actually  given  in  experience,  and 
etndy  them  with  the  direct  design  to  find  their  law  as  plainly 
determined  in  the  eternal  principle."  This  furnishes  "the 
■work"  for  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book,  but  which,  as 
the  author  states,  "might  be  prolonged  indefinitely."  (Pp.  56 
and  57.) 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  subject  matter,  as  thus 
stated,  admits  of  being  viewed  under  two  aspects,  which  may  be 
designated,  respectively,  the  one  as  the  phytical — the  other  as 
at  once  the  metaphysical,  psychological  and  theological.  Wo 
shall  have  regard  to  these  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 


In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  book,  as  already  briefly 
eketehed,  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  very  words  of  the  author, 
we  not  only  find  (Chap.  I.  4)  "the  Absolute  as  given  in  the 
Eeason,"  but  also  (Chap.  II.  at  p.  101)  how  God  did,  or  using 
the  present  tense,  how  God  does  create  matter;  and  that  too  ia 
ft  way  which  would  seem  to  leave  very  little  room  for  the 
exercise  of  his  good  pleasure.  For  we  are  told  on  p.  15,  that 
"By  the  insight  of  the  reason,  which  no  animal  can  exercise, 
man  attains  in  many  facts  the  principle  which  was  before  the 
fact,  and  which,  wholly  unmade  iiaelf,  controlled  and  guided  the 
maker  of  the  fact  in  all  its  construction."  Also  (p.  17)  that 
"  Universal  nature  is  more  than  bare  fact ;  it  is  something  made 
tinder  the  determining  conditions  of  unmade  principle:  and  this 
immutable  principle,  under  which  its  being  and  all  its  ongoings 
have  been  determined,  has  now  its  counterpart  in  nature  as  the 
perpetnal  law  of  its  working,"  &c.  Also  (p.  256)  that  "The 
universe  in  its  eternal  principles  gives  the  creation  in  Idea,  and 
in  this  we  know  what  is  possible."  ...  "A  universe  so  may 
be;  yea,  if  a  universe  of  working  central  forces  be  brought  into 
existence,  so  it  must  be;  but  that  the  universe  shall  be  so  in 
actual  fact  there  is  demanded  the  exertion  of  creative  Omni- 
potence." 

It  ia  the  comparison  of  these  and  other  passages  of  similar 
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import  or  tendency,  that  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  already 
intimated — that  the  creation  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
^'Rational  Cosmology"  is  one  in  which  very  little  room  would 
be  left  for  the  exercise  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Omnipotent. 

True  indeed  we  learn  (p.  20)  that  ^^This  Creator  of  the 
cosmos  must"  (himself)  ^^be  wholly  absolved  from  all  the  condi- 
tions which  determine  the  cosmos" — he  is  not  finite — ^he  is  not 
limited  in  himself — ^but  then,  if  the  principle  which  was  before 
the  fact  controlled  and*  guided  the  maker  of  the  fact  in  all  Um 
comtructiony  where  is  that  perfect  freedom  which  must  belong 
to  the  Ever  Blessed  One  revealed  in  Scripture — '^  the  Living 
God''  and  ^^ Everlasting  King''  of  the  Bible;  whose  perfection 
place  him  as  much  above  all  control  in  the  exercise  of  his 
''good  pleasure,"  as  he  is  above  being  '^ tempted  of  evil?" 
Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  unitedly,  and  always  sporUO' 
neousli/j  fix  upon  the  plans  best  in  themselves,  and  best  adapted 
to  secure  the  end  in  view,  without  the  necessity  of  reference  first 
to  any  principle,  made  or  unmade,  other  than  such  as  Infinite 
Excellence,  because  it  is  infinite,  will  spontaneously  and  in 
itself  prescribe,  not  follow — much  less  be  controlled  by :  and 
that  is  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  God's  ''good  pleasure" 
is  gloriously  above  control*  In  what  the  creation  of  the 
''Rational  Cosmology"  consists,  it  will  be  easier  to  describe 
after  an  exhibition  more  or  less  distinct  of  those  "  eternal  and 
unmade  principles"  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
more  than  once  in  the  preceding  quotations.  But  with  respect 
to  the  very  question — how  God  did  or  does  create,  we  will  say 
here  what  we  desire  to  say,  once  for  all,  in  unmistakable  terms. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  sensible  shudder  which  we  expe- 
rienced some  three  years  ago,  on  hearing  it  declared  by  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  pious  men  of  our  country,  that  there  were 
some  relations  or  qualities  of  things  which  were  out  of  the 
region  of  will,  and  which,  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  not  even  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  could  change."  It  was,  we  confess,  with 
somewhat  similar  feelings,  that  we  read  the  announcement  in 
the  "Rational  Cosmology"  of  how,  in  accordance  with — aye 
more,  controlled  by — certain  eternal  principles,  how  God,  thus 
circumstanced^  creates.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  exclaim — 
witness  men,  witness  angeU^  while  a  being  whose  imperfect 
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knowledge  of  God's  lower  works  is  derived  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent indirectly,  through  the  restricted  avenues  of  his  senses, 
and  who  has  had  hut  "  an  atom  of  time"  in  which  to  view  those 
works — witness  men,  witness  angels,  while  a  being  thus  circum- 
Btanced  determines  what  the  angels  might  well  "desire  to  look 
into,"  if  they  could — witness  all  ye  intelligences,  while  man, 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hands  to  inform  him  of  God's  infinite  per- 
fections, determines  how,  within  the  stringency  of  eternal  and 
necessary  laws,  the  Almighty  exercises  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  omnipotence  in  its  first  great  outgoing  act — witness 
man  determining  how  God  creates! 

Does  not  duty,  in  view  of  all  this,  clearly  demand,  that, 
feehle  as  may  he  the  effect  of  the  declaration,  we  should  cha- 
racterize every  such  attempt  as  being,  in  the  very  light  of 
revealed  truth,  presumption  of  a  very  high  order;  though  it  be 
even  perpetrated  by  good  men — by  those  whom  we  verily 
believe  to  have  a  true  love  and  reverence  for  the  Father  of 
Mercies  of  the  Bible?  All  the  rather  do  we  conceive  this  to 
be  duty  in  their  case;  for  their  goodness  lends  sanction  and 
gives  countenance  to  what  we  feel  bound  to  regard  as  being  in 
very  strange  association  with  that  goodness  itself. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  express  unequivocally  what  was  our 
first  impulse,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  recovered 
from  it;  but  our  astonishment  was  the  less,  when  we  found 
that  it  was  such  a  conception  of  creation  as  might  be  "sub- 
jected to"  that  "insight  of  the  reason"  which  sits  in  judgment, 
as  we  learn,  on  the  conceptions  of  other  human  minds,  (p.  92,) 
that  it  was  such  a  conception  of  creation  as  this,  with  regard 
to  which  we  were  to  be  fully  informed ;  a  conception  of  a  crea- 
tion so  called:  which,  being  human  after  all  in  the  extent  oi 
its  horizon,  would  even  thereby  prove  itself  to  be  human  also 
in  its  level. 

The  infinite  propriety  of  the  first  and  leading  precept  of  the 
Second  Commandment  is  ever  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
idolator  first  himself  forms  an  image  of  the  deity  whifh  he 
would  worship,  and  thus  brings  down  his  god  to  his  own  level: 
to  worship  afterward  what  he  has  thus  degraded,  seems,  in 
comparison,  to  be  almost  a  minor  oiTence. 

In  like  manner  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  Ocnnipotcncc,  viz. 
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creation,  is  here  sought  to  be  made  intelligible  by  degrading  it 
in  the  way  already  intimated;  i.  e.  to  a  process  within  the  pur- 
view of  ''the  rational  insight/'  whicl^  has  somehow  ascertained 
that  among  the  foremost  of  ''the  eternal  principles"  of  the 
material  "universe"  is  this,  that  "matter  is  force."  (P.  90.) 

We  are  well  aware  that  to  the  force  here  spoken  of  are 
attributed  very  marked  peculiarities ;  yet  the  declaration  that 
matter  is  force,  would  seem  to  us  to  find  a  very  special  embodi- 
ment in  this — an  elephant  is  strength;  which  sounds  to  us  very 
much  as  would  the  declaration,  that  Homer  is  the  Iliad;  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  is  the  theory  of  gravitation ;  or — what  we  rejoice 
to  think  is  not  true — that  Dr.  Hickok  is  the  "Rational  Cosmo- 
logy." Nay  more,  might  not  the  philosopher,  in  full  hearing 
of  a  very  fine  echo,  after  a  long  and  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
"rational  insight"  come  consistently  also  to  the  conclusion,  that 
speaking  itself  was  an  articulate  sound,  just  such  as  that  which 
80  interested  and  pleased  him — that  we  do  not  need  the  corpo- 
real and  mental  device  of  a  speaker — and  so  the  fable  of  Echo 
was  not  wholly  a  fable  after  all ;  even  with  relbpect  to  the  phy- 
sical facts  of  the  case. 

Yet,  if  matter  be  indeed  force,  it  must  be  important  to  know 
exactly  how  this  force  is  situated.  That  there  may  be  no  mis- 
apprehension with  regard  to  this,  we  quote  the  author's  own 
description  of  force,  and  of  how  it  is  situated.  Being  first 
concerned  with  the  presentation  of  his  own  views,  we  omit,  for 
the  present,  his  reasoning  to  show  that  the  ordinary  conception 
of  matter  is  a  mere  negation.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
upon  that,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

"  Simple  activity  is  spiritual  activity,  and'  has  nothing  in  it 
that  can  awaken  the  thought  of  force;  and  it  is  only  as  it 
meets  some  opposing  action  and  encounters  an  antagonist  that 
we  come  to  have  the  notion  of  force.  In  all  push  and  pull  there 
is  counteraction,  complex  action,  action  and  reaction,  while 
simple  spiritual  agency  can  never  be  made  a  conception  of 
physical  existence.  It  cannot  be  thought  as  taking  and  hold- 
ing any  fixed  position;  it  cannot  become  a  permanent  and 
have  a  '  where*  that  it  might  be  conceived  to  pull  from,  nor  a 
'  there'  that  it  might  be  conceived  to  pi»h  to*  It  eonld  not  be 
determined  to  any  time  nor  to  any  plaoa^  far  it  liat  no  oraatant 
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from  whence  the  determination  might  begin  nor  where  it  might 
end.  When,  however,  the  conception  is  that  of  simple  action 
in  counteraction,  an  activity  that  works  from  opposite  eidea 
apOQ  itself,  we  have  in  it  at  once  the  true  notion  of  force.  From 
the  difficulty  of  clearly  apprehending  counteraction  or  anta- 
gonism in  a  single  activity,  as  always  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions upon  or  against  itself,  and  which  must  be  the  true  con* 
ception,  for  the  notion  is  that  of  one  source  for  the  antagonism, 
it  will  be  more  readily  taken  and  equally  available  in  result,  if 
we  here,  and  generally  through  the  work,  conceive  of  two 
simple  activities  meeting  each  other,  and  reciprocally  holding 
back,  or  resting  against,  each  other,  and  thus  of  the  two  making 
B  third  thing  at  the  limit  of  meeting  which  is  unlike  to  either. 
In  neither  of  the  two  activities  can  there  be  the  notion  of 
force,  but  at  the  point  of  antagonism  force  is  generated  and 
one  new  thing  comes  from  the  syathesis  of  the  two  activities. 
To  distinguish  this  from  other  forces  hereafter  found  we  call 
it  antagonist  force.  In  this  position  is  taken,  and  there  is  more 
than  the  idea  of  being,  which  the  simple  activities  each  have; 
there  is  being  Btanding  out,  AH  existence;  being  t'n  re,  reality^ 
A  THING. 

"Let,  then,  an  indefinite  number  of  such  positions  contiguous 
to  each  other  be  conceived  as  so  taken  and  occupied,  and  » 
8p8ce  will  thereby  be  filled  and  holden;  an  aggregate  force 
will  maintain  itself  in  a  place;  and  a  ground  is  given  on  which 
other  things  may  rest.  A  substantial  reality  here  exists.  This 
antagonism  may  be  conceived  to  be  of  any  degi'ee  of  intensity, 
and  the  substantial  ground  will  hold  its  place  with  the  same 
amount  of  persistency,  and  stand  there  permanent,  impenetrable, 
and  real.  fTothing  else  may  come  into  its  place  until  it  has 
itself  been  displaced.  It  is  not  inertia,  but  a  vis  inertia.';  a 
force  resting  against  itself,  and  thus  holding  itself  in  place. 
It  rests,  because  it  has  intrinsically  an  equilibrating  resistance." 
(Pp.  93  and  94.) 

But  this  alone  being  regarded  as  insufficient  to  provide  for 
"combinations  and  resolutions,"  "perpetual  changes  and  pro- 
cesses through  successive  stages,"  he  continues — "Our  very 
primitive  idea  of  matter  must  comprehend  more  than  the  idea 
of  pure  antagonist  force,  erea  that  which  may  diissolve  and 
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become  a  combinatioii  with  pare  antagooism.  We  conceiTe 
then  of  an  activity  going  ootin  exactly  the  reverse  process  of 
onr  antagonism,  even  a  beginning  in  the  same  limit  of  the 
meeting  simple  activities  and  working  on  each  side  away  from 
the  limit;  a  throwing  of  simple  activitieB  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  limit  of  contact.  Not  a  counteracting  and  resiBting, 
bnt  a  divellent  and  disparting  activity;  not  an  aatagonistio, 
but  hereafter  known  as  distinctively  a  diremptive  movement. 
Such  an  activity  conld  not  be  conceived  as  space-filling  of 
itself.  Wherever  the  limit  in  which  there  might  be  conceived 
the  contact  of  two  simple  activities  should  be,  the  diremptive 
movement  would  be  away  from  the  limit  on  each  side,  and  thus 
a  space-vacating  and  not  a  space-filling  activity.  The  diremp- 
tive movement  alone  would  he  a  disparting  and  going  away  of 
the  activities  from  each  other,  and  leaving  a  void.  But  if  this 
diremptive  movement  be  conceived  as  at  the  very  limit  and 
point  of  ooDtaot  of  the  antagonism,  the  antagonist  activity 
working  toward  itself  in  the  limit,  and  the  diremptive  activity 
working  from  itself  out  of  the  limit,  then  most  the  dir^nptive 
movement  on  each  side  enooonter  the  antagonist  movement, 
and  the  simple  diremptive  activity  going  out  on  one  side  from 
the  limit  will  meet  the  simple  antagonist  activity  on  the  samo 
side  coming  in  to  the  limit,  and  these  two  simples  of  the  oppo- 
site kinds  of  forces  most  make  a  new  counteraction  among 
themselves.  And  equally  so  with  the  going  out  and  the  coming 
in  of  the  opposite  kinds  of  forces  in  their  simple  activities  on 
the  other  side  of  the  limit,  the  one  must  encounter  the  other, 
and  engender  a  new  counteraction  among  themselves  on  thia 
other  side.  The  result  thus  must  be  that  while  the  diremptive 
activity  disparts  and  loosens  the  antagonism,  the  antagonist 
activity  on  the  other  hand  restrains  and  binds  in  the  divel- 
lency,  iitiil  tiius  the  diremptian  can  neither  go  off  wholly  on 
either  side  and  leave  the  limit  void,  nor  the  aDtagonism  come 
up  from  each  side  and  make  the  limit  full,  but  both  antagonism 
and  diremption  meet  in  the  limit  and  make  a  third  thing,  whicb 
may  be  called  indifferently  an  antagonist  force  loosed,  or  ft 
diremptive  force  fixed, 

"The  pare  forces  in  their  contact  in  the  simple  limit  may  be 
known  as  units  under  the  tern  of  ntokcuUt,  or  molecular 
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forcfis;  the  worbiDg  to  tbe  limit  constituting  an  antagonist 
molecular  force,  and  the  working  away  from  the  limit  consti- 
tuting a  diremptive  molecular  force.  The  combination  of  these 
forces  in  their  joint  interaction  making  a  new  compound  as  a 
third  thing  unlike  either  alone,  maj  be  known  as  also  a,  unit, 
constituting  a  material  atom,  and  may  further  on  be  known  as 
a  chemical  atom  or  molecule.  Our  conception  of  matter  must 
therefore  he  of  this  combination  of  distinguishable  forces, 
though  we  shall  find  it  convenient  for  the  more  clear  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  principles  of  the  universe  to  follow  out  the  workings 
of  each  distinctly  and  separately."  (Pp.  95  and  96.) 

We  have  quoted  the  author  at  some  length,  in  order  that  the 
''principle"  which  he  advances,  and  to  which  he  attaches  no 
ordinary  value,  may  he  exhibited  precisely  as  he  has  defined 
and  expounded  it,  in  the  use  of  his  own  specially  adapted 
terms. 

The  quotations,  even  thus  far,  are  also  illustrative  in  another 
way.  They  show  how  much  circumlocution  becomes  requisite, 
when  every  thing  like  symbol  or  concentrated  representation 
of  quantity  or  of  mode  of  action,  is  studiously  avoided.  We  say 
Studiously,  for  although  the  author  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
that  "In  portions  of  the  intuitive  processes  here  pursued,  a 
help  might  at  the  outset  have  been  given  to  some  minds  by  the 
interposition  of  more  diagrams,"  he  adds,  "and  yet  in  the  end 
the  fastest  and  plensantest  progress  will  be  found  to  have  been 
secured  by  casting  off  all  dependence  on  any  such  helps,  and 
fixing  the  mind's  eye  directly  upon  the  subjective  ideal,  as  the 
pure  ground  in  which  the  insight  is  to  attain  determinations  of 
the  developed  principle.  In  two  cases  only,  from  the  extent 
and  complication  of  the  intuition,  has  it  seemed  best  to  resort 
to  the  interposition  of  figures;  in  other  cases  cave  has  beea 
taken  to  use  precise  language,  and  to  give  descriptive  illustra- 
tions and  analogies,  so  that  to  a  careful  and  clear  inspection 
the  process  may  be  followed  without  much  difficulty  or  dis- 
couragement. Nothing  can  make  the  journey  easy  to  a 
mind  that  refuses  to  go  alone  and  waits  to  be  carried.  The 
truths  sought  are  not  in  the  sensible  phenomenon,  nor  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  logical  process,  hut  must  be  clear  to  the 
rational  insight  in  their  own  necessity,  if  apprehended  at  all. 
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To  the  intellect  that  does  not  so  apprehend  them,  all  forms 
of  expression  will  be  empty ;  to  the  mind  that  does  so  appre- 
hend them,  no  interposed  figures  are  needed  or  would  be 
tolerated."  (Pp.  6  and  7.) 

Now  although  all  this  should  eren  be  conceded,  yet  when 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  to  be  directed  to  what  the 
^^  rational  insight"  of  the  author  so  clearly  discerns,  this  cannot 
be  done  directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of  some  symbols 
of  thought ;  and  it  is  vastly  important  that  those  symbols  be 
not  only  accurate  or  even  illustratiye,  but  that,  withal,  they 
should  be  presented  in  a  form  so  far  eoneentrated  as  to  make  a 
synopsis  or  connected  view  not  merely  practicable,  but  easy. 
There  may  be  more  ways  than  one  in  which  ^Hhe  words  of  the 
wise  are  as  goads;"  and  more  ways  than  one  in  which  we  may 
be  instructed  by  the  proverb,  without  an  irreverent  use  of  it. 

The  usual  adjuncts  for  the  attainment  of  a  concentrated 
exhibition  of  truth,  and  of  that  precision  which  belongs  to  true 
science,  cannot  be  discarded,  and  no  loss  ensue.  Casting  them 
away  on  ^^  principle"  even,  will  not  free  us  from  the  penalty. 
This  is  abundantly  evident  throughout  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Hickok's  book,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  communication  of  the 
author's  ideas  to  others  is  concerned;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  think  that  such  an  omission  has  sometimes  led  him  to  con- 
clusions inconsistent  with  even  his  own  premises:  untenable  as 
we  must  regard  them  to  be. 

It  is  after  all  conceded  that  help  might  have  been  given  to 
some  minds  by  the  interposition  of  more  diagrams;  and  we  will 
go  so  far  as  to  confesss  that  our  own  ideas  have  been  thus 
aided.  Even  before  we  had  reperused  the  passage  here  quoted^ 
we  had  arranged  a  few  simple  symbols  for  ready  reference 
which  we  will  here  exhibit  and  explain: 


Simple 

Spiritaal 

Activity 


L 


Activity 
Simple 
Antagonistic  Diremptive  Antagonistic  I  Spiritaal 


— ( ■    Bimp 
istic     Spiri 


In  this  representation  it  will  be  observed : 
1.  The  ^^  activities"  in  question  are  noted  as  being  '<  simple" 
and  **  spiritual." 
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2.  "The  very  limit  ami  point  of  contact  of  the  antagonism" 
of  the  "two  simple  activities  meeting  each  other,  and  recipro- 
cally holding  back,  or  resting  against  each  other,"  must  be 
understood  to  be  at  L,  though  the  repreaentatives  of  "the 
forces  in  their  sirople  activities"  are  outspread  from  these  both 
ways,  in  order  that  they  may  be  separately  and  bo  distinctly 
exhibited. 

3.  "The  forces  in  their  simple  activities"  are  represented  by 
arrows;  those  of  the  same  "kind"  which  are  "antagonistic" 
by  arrows  turned  inward^  and  those  of  the  same  "kind"  which 
are  " diremptive,"  by  broken  lines,  indicating  arrows  turned 
outward;  and  thus  "the  going  out  and  coming  in"  tendencies 
"of  the  opposite  kinds  of  forces  in  their  simple  activities"  are 
manifested. 

4.  The  arrows  looking  inward  press  against  and  hold  in  the 
arrows  represented  by  the  broken  lines;  so  we  see  that  "the 
diremption"  cannot  "go  off  wholly  on  either  side  and  leave  the 
limit  (L)  void;"  the  "diremptive  force"  is  thus  visibly  "fixed." 
Neither  can  the  outer  arrows  "come  up  from  each  side  and 
make  the  limit"  (at  L)  "full;"  they  being  kept  asunder  by 
the  outward  thrust  against  them  of  the  diremptive  arrows;  the 
crowding  in  of  the  ''antagonist  force"  is  thus  seen  to  bo 
"loosed." 

5.  The  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  diremptive  arrows 
away  from  L,  shows  them  to  be  "space- vacating"  as  respects 
L,  while  the  others  act  the  other  way  as  "apace-filling." 

6.  Each  of  the  two  broken  arrows  has,  moreover,  for  its  own 
special  opposite  an  arrow  of  the  other  sort;  and  thus  we  sec 
that  "two  simples  of  the  opposite  kinds  of  forces  must  make  a 
new  counteraction  among  themselves;"  and  that  this  mnst 
take  place  on  both  sides  of  L. 

7.  Two  opposed  arrows  of  the  same  sort,  "in  their  contact 
in  the  simple  limit,"  would  represent  a  single  ^'■molvcule;" 
"the  working  to  the  limit,"  seen  in  the  arrows  turned  inward, 
"constituting  an  antagonistic  molecular  force,"  and  the  work- 
ing away  from  the  limit,  seen  in  the  arrows  turned  outward, 
"constituting  a  diremptive  noolecular  force." 

From  all  that  has  now  been  exhibited,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principle  that  "matter  is  force"  must  not  be  confounded 
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with  the  hypothesis  which  regards  atoms  as  special  centres  of 
force.  This  hypothesis  not  unfrequently  advanced — of  which 
Faraday  makes  such  use — Dr.  Hickok  does  not  notice ;  though 
he  heartily  condemns  the  ordinary  one.  The  hypothesis  of 
centres  of  force  was  devised  and  adopted  because  the  bare 
necessities  of  physical  investigation  did  not  require  anything 
more  than  the  latoa  of  aetioUy  as  to  intensity,  &c.,  of  forces* 
This  surely  could  not  be  the  reason  why  the  author  of  the 
'^  Rational  Cosmology"  left  of  matter  nothing  but  force.  He 
certainly  intended  in  that  very  simplification  to  seize  upon  a 
'^principle"  behind  the  law.  For  he  says,  distinctly,  that;  '<K 
we  have  not  the  unmade  principle  determining  the  fact  of  gra* 
vity  so  to  be,  and  with  just  such  ratios,  then  we  have  no  rational 
science  of  nature,  and  what  we  call  a  law  of  nature  is  still  a 
bare  fact;  an  arbitrary  making;  and  no  philosophy  interpreting 
the  making  by  its  principle"  (p.  17.)  And  again  (p.  57) 
^' Facts  teach  nothing  until  they  are  seen  in  their  principles; 
but  when  the  principle  is  applied  to  the  fact,  and  the  fact  is 
read  and  expounded  in  the  principle,  then  have  we  and  only 
then,  a  rational  philosophy."  Although  then  the  author  might 
strangely  seem  to  be  one  of  a  company  who  throw  &way  every 
thing  material  but  force,  because  they  have  no  occasion  for 
anything  besides  law  to  work  with — ^however  much  more  they 
may  believe  must  lie  behind  it;  although  this  is  all  so,  j^et  the 
author  of  the  ^^  Rational  Cosmology"  is  to  be  acquitted  of  all 
sympathy  with  them,  not  only  because  he  eschews  their  deeds, 
but  because  his  is  ^*  a  principle"  discerned  by  ^^a  rational 
insight;"  and,  ^4n  the  teachiftg  of  eternal  principles"  we  are 
to  ^^find  by"  this  *^  rational  insight,  what  and  how  creation 
must  have  been,  and  read  her  great  laws  not  as  mere  arbitrary 
facts,  &c."  (p.  67.)  Moreover  there  are  features  of  the  force 
which  he  defines,  so  peculiar,  that  it  requires  a  speeial  designa* 
tion,  and  so  it  is  termed,  by  way  of  distinction  and  emphasis, 
^^antagonitt  force.''  This  is  a  force  which  finds  no  plaee 
among  the  formulas  employed  by  the  dealers  in  mere  lawa; 
except  as  being  the  zero  of  forces  mutually  destruotive. 

But  does  the  annonnoemeni  that  matter  is  force,  however 
understood,  put  us  in  possession  of  a  principle  aft«r  i^7  To 
us  it  seems  very  jdain  that  it  it  no  more  than  #*  statement 
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of  a  more  remote  fact  than  that  indicated  by  the  other  atate- 
meDt,  that  there  ia  force  where  matter  ia;  and  (if  it  were 
becoming  in  us  so  to  do)  we  ■would,  Iherefore,  respectfully  sog- 
gest  that  the  enunciation  might  have  been  improved  by  saying 
that  matter  must  be  force.  The  declaration  (it  seema  to 
as)  would  then  have  been  the  appropriate  expression  of  "an 
eternal  and  necessary  principle,"  which  we  do  not  discern 
in  the  fact  that  matter  is  force  noio.  This  we  cannot  help 
thinking  would  have  been  more  consistent;  though  our  own 
objections  to  it  would  still  have  been  as  uncompromising  &a 
ever.  We  ahall  now  endeavour  to  state  what  those  objections 
are. 

And  here  our  difficulty  "of  clearly  apprehending  connter- 
action  or  antagonism  in  a  aingle  activity"  being  ao  great  that 
we  fear  it  will  be  insuperable,  wo  avail  ourselvea,  as  we  have 
heretofore,  of  the  alternative  auggested — of  what  we  are  in- 
formed "will  be  more  readily  taken  and  equally  available  in 
result;"  viz.  "if  we  here,"  "conceive  of  two  aimple  activitiea 
meeting  each  other  and  reciprocally  holding  back  or  resting 
against  each  other." 

Now,  while  we  disclaim  either  tho  right  or  the  wish  to 
advise,  we  must  yet  beg  to  be  indulged  in  one  other  suggestion. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  hypothesis  (or  "principle") 
would  be  improved,  if  provision  were  made  for  the  antagonism 
all  around  the  point,  inatead  of  two  opposite  directions  only; 
in  order  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  antagonist  force"  might 
exhibit  themselves  in  all  directions  around  the  point,  when  we 
attempt  to  influence  that  force  from  without,  and  thus  provide 
for  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  actual  world:  but  onr 
objections  are  just  as  real  against  two  such  mere  simple  activi- 
ties, as  they  would  be  if  more  were  introduced  at  the  same 
place,  and  we  proceed  therefore  to  observe : 

ls(.  With  reapect  to  all  that  concerns  either  activity  Of 
counteragency,  all  physical  force  however  derived,  tends  to 
produce  similar  effects;  and  these  are  appropriately  described 
by  saying,  as  physicists  do,  that  force  is  that  which  tends  to 
produce,  or  to  modify,  or  to  prevent  motion.  The  elastic  force 
of  steam  in  a  boiler  may  bo  kept  completely  in  check  by  the 
opposing  elastic   force  of  a  powerful    spring,   applied  to  the 
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Bafetj-ralve.  Or  the  eame  effect  may  be  attained  by  the 
application  of  »  snfficient  veight,  thus  connteraoting  elastic 
force  by  the  actios  of  granty.  Or,  again,  for  the  action  of 
the  weight  may  be  snbatitnted  that  of  energetio  human  mnecle^ 
subjected  to  the  continued  control  of  personal  effort,  of  which 
the  man  himself  is  all  the  while  sensible. 

Now  all  these— different  it  wonld  seem  in  their  origin — all 
severally  serve  to  hold  the  elattte  force  of  the  ateam  in  eqnili* 
brio ;  and  however  great  they  may  be,  if  not  of  a  omshing 
intensity,  they  will  expend  their  extra  energy  in  pressure  on 
the  boiler  and  its  supports.  Yet  when  the  same  steam  is 
permitted  to  act  upon  appropriate  machinery,  the  elastic  force, 
which  belongs  to  the  steam,  will  set  the  machinery  in  motion^ 
and  that  with  an  energy  (if  the  force  acoumnlated  be  sufficient) 
sach  as  would  overcome  and  drag  away  captive  more  than  one 
thousand  horses. 

The  physical  effects  or  tendencies  of  force  nnder  all  these 
circamBtBDces,  are  then  the  same;  however  they  may  either  be 
called  into  action,  or  else  made  to  bold  one  another  in  check ; 
or,  under  all  these  relations,  force  is  force,  however  we  may 
get  at  it,  or  however  apply  it ;  whether  we  compel  rest  by  the 
antagonism  of  opposing  forces  (i.  e.  bring  aboat  an  equilibriom) 
or,  setting  force  free,  let  it  exhibit  its  appropriate  effect  in 
Blip  e  rind  ucing  the  motion  of  matter.  Only  those  who  would 
give  force  a  new  place  in  physics,  and  require  it  to  do,  or  tend 
to  do,  what  it  refuses  to  do  at  all,  only  they  and  do  others  will 
fiud  it  either  "oeoessuy"  or  credible  that  under  the  very 
arrangement  of  "two  eonntervailing  spiritual  activities"  (p.  1S9) 
there  should  "a  new  thing"  "eome  from  their  synthesis;"  vis. 
"antagonitt  force," 

2d.  Should  we  be  otherwise  disposed  to  adopt  the  dictnm  of 
the  "  Rational  Cosmology"  that  matter  is  force,  we  might  well 
pause  in  new  of  the  seemingly  inevitable  consequence  of  sucH 
a  step;  when  we  see  one  who  reverentially  assents  to  the  fact 
that  God  "upholJeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  but 
who  jet  also  maintains  that  matter  is  force,  express  himBelf 
thus: — "The  antagonism  and  diremption"  are  to  "be  appre- 
hended" "to  be  the  one  agency  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  in  one 
and  the  same  limit  of  tholr  action"  (p.  101.)     Now  as  the  anta- 
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gonism  and  the  diremptJon  are  the  very  phenomena  confessed  of 
the  matter  which  is  force;  insomuch  that  "at  the  point  of  anta- 
gonism" of  the  "two  countervailing  spiritual  activities,"  "one 
new  thing  comes  from  their"  mere  "sjntheBis;"  which  new 
thing  is  represented  to  be  an  element  of  the  "substantial 
reality,"  matter,  the  "diremptive"  force  being  also  associated 
with  this,  "at  the  very  limit  and  point  of  the  antagonism ;"  so 
that  "  matter  is  force ;  distinguishable  as  antagonist  and  diremp- 
tive" (def.  at  p.  90) — as  all  this  ia  expressed  in  the  very  terma 
here  exhibited  in  connection — and  withal  "  the  antagonism  and 
diremption"  are  to  "be  apprehended"  to  be  "one  agency  of  the 
Absolute  Spirit  in  one  and  the  same  limit  of  their  action ;" — are 
not  the  phenomena  of  matter  then  the  veritable  phenomena  of 
the  Absolute  Spirit,  and  no  thing  else,  except  in  their  mere 
Bynthesis: — and  what  is  this  but  the  very  verge  of  pantheism, 
if  not  PANTHBISM  ITSELF? 

We  hesitate  to  embark  in  a  boat  which  is  so  evidently  drift- 
ing to  the  edge  of  such  a  cataract,  and  which  has  cast  away  its 
anchor  in  the  rejecting  of  all  matter  except  that  which  is  force ; 
and  Dr.  Hickok,  as  we  should  think  he  would,  shrinks  from 
any  such  plunge,  though  still  endeavouring  to  hold  to  the  boat. 
Let  us  hear  him  .- 

"The  creation  of  the  material  is  from  God;  its  genesis  is  in 
him;  its  perpetuation  and  sustentation  is  from  the  continual 
going  out  of  his  simple  activity;  but  this  material  is  not  God, 
nor  at  all  competent  to  rise  from  its  imposed  conditions  into 
the  place  of  the  Absolate.  The  Logos,  or  divine  working 
word,  is  in  the  world;  is  the  life  and  light  of  the  world;  and 
yet  he  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  ever  is  God,  while 
the  world  is  not  he  but  his  creature."  (P.  102.) 

Sd.  If  the  difficulties  already  specified  were  removed,  then 
another  would  (and  it  actually  does)  present  itself;  which 
(making  use  of  the  terms  of  the  "Rational  Cosmology")  we 
shall  first  exemplify,  and  then  state  distinctly.  We  can  well 
conceive  of  two  pugilists,  each  of  whom  has  contrived,  hy  his 
antagonism,  to  hold  the  one  arm  of  his  opponent  completely  in 
check ;  while  the  other  arm  of  each,  being  left  free,  will  show 
itself  to  be  intensely  diremptive;  insomnch  that  it  might  seem 
as  if  it  would  be  much  more  comfortable,  if  these  mere  activities 
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might  be  put  in  antagonism  and  show  forth  their  diremption, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  brawny  muscles  at  all ;  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  how  it  could  be  done  in  this  world  of  ours,  or 
(in  so  far  as  we  can  discern)  in  any  material  world  of  which  we 
have  cognizance.  Indeed  we  are  taught  as  much  in  the  ^'  Ra-. 
tional  Cosmology"  itself.  For  on  p.  99  we  find  that,  ^^man  is 
utterly  merged  in  matter;  and  can  thus  put  out  no  act  that 
shall  immediately  meet  another  act  in  counteraction,  but  his 
every  act  of  energizing  must  first  encounter  the  forces/'  (mat« 
ter  ''which  is  force," we  presume)  '4n  which  he  is  incorpo* 
rated."  How  then  can  any  mere  activity,  in  the  sense  of  the 
''Rational  Cosmology,"  be  brought  into  antagonism  with  any 
other  mere  activity;  when  the  very  condition  prerequisite  to 
the  putting  in  antagonism  of  suph  activities  at  all,  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  interposition  of  matter  itself  f*  The  way  of 
escape  from  this  is  indicated  as  follows:  "But  with  the  con- 
ception of  a  Supreme  Absolute  Spirit  all  these  difficulties  are 
excluded.  He  can  begin  action  in  counteragency  with  no 
forces  intervening,"  (no  matter  between)  "and  whatever  posi- 
tions he  may  thus  take  and  hold  by  permanent  forces,  though 
subjective  to  himself,  or  within  his  own  sphere  of  agency,  they 
may  be  objective  to  all  other  being,  for  all  being  will  be  sub- 
jective to  Him  in  whom  all  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being."  (P.  100.) 

To  escape  thus,  is  to  open  the  door  more  widely  to  Objection 
2d;  and,  if  we  unhesitatingly  shun  that,  the  demand  that  we 
should  admit  that  mere  activity  may  be  antagonistic  to  mere 
activity,  requires  us  to  admit  a  state  of  things  the  distinct 
exhibition  of  which  is  nowhere  found;  it  requires,  thus,  that 
arrangements  should  first  be  present  to  constitute  that  very 
matter  which  is  always  itself  interposed  between  activities, 
whenever  we  either  find  them  or  else  place  them  in  antagonism. 
Even  gravitation  and  other  kindred  exhibitions  of  force  are, 
none  of  them,  either  found  or  to  be  placed  in  antagonism^ 
without  the '  intervention  of  matter  in  some  way.  All  the  pos- 
tulates,  therefore,  have  about  them  too  much  of  the  character 

*  Eren  those  who  approach  nearest  to  the  "Ratioiiil  Cosmology/'  in 
arguing  firom  the  '^principle"  of  the  m^fkieiU  natonf  even  thej  nippose  a  mat^' 
rial  pointy  on  whioh,  at  the  ontttC,  t^«ir  elMHpAtfy  foroes  •!•  t»  aat 
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of  the  petitio  prtncipii.  The  matter  which  is  force,  in  these 
BBpectB  also,  of  its  relations,  exhibits  so  much  of  thu  very 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  "antagonist  force,"  that  we  must 
respectfully  decline  its  acquuntance:  we  douht  its  creden- 
tials. 

4th.  Several  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  especially  (to 
mention  no  other  exhibitions  of  force)  are  unprovided  for,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  additional  postulates  of  the  "Rational  Cos- 
mology ;"  particularly  the  action  of  that  force  t/iTougk  other 
bodies  than  those  whose  attraction  may  be  in  question — tha 
veritable  increase  of  the  force  in  the  same  body  or  bodies  under 
new  circumstances — and  that  the  appropriate  changes  in  the 
action  of  gravitation  occupy  no  appreciable  time:  all  of  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

5lk.  On  the  plan  of  the  "Rational  Cosmology,"  we  would 
seem  to  need  an  additional  postulate  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  solidity  and  fluidity;  and  how  it  is  to  be  introduced 
does  not  appear,  nor  does  the  "Rational  Cosmology,"  in  so  far 
as  we  have  discovered,  any  where  discuss  just  that. 

6(A.  We  fear  that  if  we  adopted  the  "principle"  of  the 
"Rational  Cosmology,"  it  would,  moreover,  be  requisite  to 
provide  for  something  like  £ts  of  diremptive  excess  of  force  and 
of  the  contrary,  alternately  prevalent  within  very  narroir 
limits,  close  to  the  places  held  by  the  forces;  to  provide  for  the 
altemaliona  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  are  e:ihibited 
when  the  molecules  of  bodies  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
together;  all  which  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  atomio 
theory  of  Boscovich. 

7th.  If  all  these  difficulties  were  not  more  than  enough  in 
themselves;  the  continued  co-existence,  at  the  same  limit  of  the 
antagonist  and  diremptive  actii'^ties,  with  nothing  else  inter- 
posed or  associated  but  just  what  those  activities  are  asserted 
to  produce — all  this  is  itself  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  force 
and  motion,  now  universally  recognized,  and  which  Dr.  Uickok 
would  establish  as  "principles"  in  his  own  way. 

For  that  the  activities,  or  else  the  urgencies  with  which  those 
activities  cither  pre^s  or  draw,  that  these  are  so  many  measures 
of  tbc  forces  in  action,  or  else  kept  in  equilibrio,  is  what  all  the 
reaearchea  of  science  everywhere  justify;  insomuch  that  when 
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the  activities  are  kept  in  equilibriOy  the  forces  also  are  in  equi- 
librio ;  &c.,  &c.  Now  either  the  activities  of  both  sorts  (anta- 
gonist and  diremptive)  would  altogether  keep  one  another  in 
equilibrio,  and  the  resultant  (the  force,  in  effect)  be  a  zero  of 
force;  and  thus  the  matter  which  is  force  be  annihilated — 
nothing  remaining  as  any  effect  of  force  or  of  activity :  or  else 
the  e£Bcient  result  (mechanical  resultant),  which  must  be  single, 
would  be  in  the  one  direction  of  the  greater  force,  or  of  the 
more  e£Bcient  combination  of  forces,  and  so  two  resultants, 
and  their  appropriate  manifestations,  could  no  longer  have 
place. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  physical  science,  this 
must  be  sufficiently  evident,  upon  the  bare  statement  of  these 
conditions.  Others  may  find  an  imperfect  parallel,  by  trying 
to  think  of  sonething  like  a  cartridge  in  a  cannon  holding  itself 
in  shape  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  while  it,  at  the  same 
time  acts  explosively,  and  thus  speeds  the  ball  on  its  errand, 
and  withal  produces  the  recoil  of  the  piece. 

8th.  Apart  from  Objection  7^A,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated,  we 
learn  withal  that  we  are  to  take  for  ^Hhe  independent  action  of 
force"  ^Hhe  conception  of  two  countervailing  spiritual  activ- 
ities." (P.  189.)  What  the  resultant  of  such  activities  must  be 
we  have  distinctly  stated  before,  but  we  repeat  the  statement 
here  that  the  objection  which  it  involves  may  have  its  place 
with  the  others.  Being  countervailing,  the  activities  must,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  force,  be  equivalent;  and  in  the 
reasoning  which  follows  the  enunciation  here  quoted  they  are 
so  regarded,  and  the  symmetrical  spherical  form  of  creation  is 
exhibited  as  a  consequence  of  that  condition  of  the  forces. 

Now  the  resultant  of  two  such  countervailing  activities  all 
nature,  everywhere,  proclaims  to  be  an  activity  reduced  to  utter 
helplessness;  and  yet  it  is  at  the  point  of  antagonism  of  activ- 
ities (or  of  one  activity  and  part  of  another)  situated  just  so, 
that  the  ^^ antagonist  force*'  itself  is  said  to  be  ^^generated" — 
in  the  passages  already  quoted; — and  this  is  the  force,  for 
which  it  is  claimed,  that  it  does  so  much  besides. 

It  is  a  very  grave  &ct,  that  this  helplessness— this  uero^ 
force — does  just  what  might  be  expected  of  it  in  its  trm  ohar- 
acter,  when  the  author  of  the  Bational  Cosmologj  tmpliTf  it 
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witb  tlie  expectation  of  producing  sucli  e&'ectB  ob  we  actually 
find  in  nature ;  as — with  a  sincere  respect  for  him,  but  under 
the  uncompromising  pressure  of  a  duty  to  be  discharged  with 
respect  to  his  "philosophy"  and  its  tendencies — we  shall 
endeayor  to  make  entirely  manifest.  Previously  to  that  how- 
ever some  other  things  remaia  to  be  noticed. 

We  pause  for  the  present  in  our  enumeration  of  objections, 
and  shall  now  try  to  show  in  what  light  we  are  to  regard  the 
"principle,"  that  "matter  ia  force;"  if  (waving  everything  that 
has  been  advanced)  we  might  after  all  accept  of  it. 

We  have  already  ventured  to  suggest  that,  in  ita  present 
form,  it  is  only  expressive  of  a  more  remote  fact  than  would  be 
apparent  if  the  laws  of  force  alone  were  our  limit.  But  whether 
matter  is,  or  whether  it  must  lie  force,  what  have  we  gained 
by  knowing  that,  as  long  as  the  "rational  insight"  even  can 
inform  us  of  nothing  more  than  the  mode  of  action  or  of  antago- 
nism of  the  activities  in  question;  or,  if  accurate  mtature  aa 
well  as  mode  be  clearly  signified,  it  is  at  most  with  the  law  of 
action  or  of  antagonism  that  we  have  to  do?  These  working 
"principles"  whether  we  gain  them  "by  an  immediate  insight 
into  things  themselves;"  or  discover  that  they  are  "neceaaary 
determinations  of  the  reason  in  its  insight  into  the  grounds  of 
force;"  or  whether  we,  "at  the  best,  only  creep  np  from  one 
fact  to  another  on  the  ground  of  assumed  uniformity  in  experi- 
ence" {pp.  139  &  120);  and  then,  withal,  call  these  "princi- 
ples" by  their  name  when  obtained  hy  the  "clear  insight;"  but 
laws  of  nature,  and  so  only  "bare  facts"  (p.  17,)  when  other- 
wise determined — no  matter  how  we  get  them,  they  only  inform 
us,  after  all,  of  how  force,  or  activity,  kc,  is  efficient  or  else 
countervailing,  hut  still  leave  unanswered  the  question,  What  is 
force?  To  say  that  it  ia  "generated  at  the  point  of  antagonism" 
of  "two  countervailing  spiritual  activities"  only  makes  that 
same  question  the  more  difGcult  to  answer.  We  hope  this  ia 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  illustration  ? 

Aa  we  describe  force  by  etating  what  it  does  or  tends  to 
do,  let  the  same  be  attempted  in  the  instance  of  a  piece  of 
machinery:  we  will  take  for  our  example  a  sewing-machiue. 
A  sewing-machine,  thus  described,  ia  an  instrument  so  con- 
trived as  to  do  just  this — to  penetrate  the  cloth  so  as  to  intro- 
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dace  the  thread,  and  take  a  suitable  stitch;  and  then  to  draw 
the  stitch  closely  together,  so  as  to  hold  all  securely  in  place. 
Or,  if  we  may,  without  offence,  apply  philosophical  terms  to 
such  a  case,  we  may  say,  that  every  machine  of  this  sort  must 
needs  carry  out  the  principle  of  being  diremptive  of  the  cloth, 
and  place-holding  in  its  adjustment  of  the  stitch,  just  where  the 
diremption  was  effected.  But  all  this  would  give  us  no  idea  of 
the  actual  construction  of  any  such  machine  itself. 

Thus  whatever  insight  we  may  gain,  or  however  we  may  gain 
it,  we  only  learn  what  force  does  or  tends  to  do,  or,  if  any  more, 
at  most  how  it  is  compassed  about  or  situated,  but  what  force 
is  we  do  not  know  after  all.  When  we  know  that,  we  shall  per- 
haps know  what  matter  is; — ^not  force,  we  are  well  persuaded. 
And  when  we  know  what  force  is  (if  we  ever  do  in  this  world,) 
we  shall  very  probably  be  able  to  deduce  from  that  principle 
what  force  may  do  or  tend  to  do,  and  what,  under  the  existing 
system  of  nature,  it  must  do  or  tend  to  do  (because  it  is  force) 
everywhere;  and  then  too  we  may  hope  to  learn  how  force 
associated  with  matter,  so  that  both  may  do  work,  (i.  e.  power) 
can  be  bottled  up,  as  it  were,  for  centuries  in  a  ton  of  coal,  and 
then  suddenly  set  free  under  a  steam  boiler,  developing  some- 
how the  efficiency  which  drives  the  engine.  Until  we  are 
better  informed  with  regard  to  veritable  principles,  which"  lie 
concealed  here,  while  we  as  yet  know  only  the  laws  which 
govern  the  tendencies  or  the  effects  of  force  or  of  activity,  we 
may  make  use  of  the  terms  antagonist  and  diremptive^  as  being 
presumed  to  be  more  accurately  descriptive  of  modes  of  action ; 
but  the  question  will  still  remain,  ^^what  has  been  gained 
except  simply  removing  the  mystery  and  our  ignorance  one 
step  further  back;"*  and  we  would  add,  in  the  case  before  us, 
placing  the  matter  to  be  explained  more  deeply  in  the  shade? 

Having  obtained  the  view  that  matter  is  itself  a  combination 
and  resultant  of  mere  activities,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Rational 
Cosmology,"  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  shows  himself 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  old  doctrine  of  inertia  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it;  or  at  least  to  what  he  understands  by  that 
doctrine.    Thus,  among  other  things,  he  says — *^The  sense 

*  Dr.  Hickok'8  own  words  with  reference  to  graiitotion  in  oompftrison  with 
the  old  notion,  «th^  nstore  abhors  a  Tftonnm.^  (P.  147.) 
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conception  of  matter  can  by  no  possibility  adroit  of  aQjthing 
static  or  dynamic  id  nature.  The  supposed  matter  is  wholly 
dead;  mere  inertia:  and  can  possess  nothing  by  which  it  may 
be  conceived  as  holding  itself  in  place  whereby  it  may  auBtaiQ 
anything,  nor  as  moving  from  its  pliice  whereby  it  might  push 
or  pull  anything,  &c,,  &c."  (Pp.  117  and  118.) 

Our  objections  to  regarding  matter  just  thus,  as  mere  inertia, 
are  quite  as  intense — though  we  would  rather  state  them,  if 
need  were,  in  our  own  way.  Indeed  we  might  even  be  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  "  matter  is  force,"  than  that  it  is  inertia. 
But  while  we  feel  free  to  say  this,  we  also  feel  nearly  as  free  to 
eay,  that  the  inertia  which  Dr.  Hickok  has  thus  characterized 
is  an  inertia  in  which  nobody  believes.  The  statement  involves 
a  mere  straining  of  the  term  beyond  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  physics.  We  must  be  allowed  an  illustration 
again; — 

The  drones  in  a  bee-hive  do  notbing  toward  the  making  of 
honey  &c.,  nor  toward  the  housing  or  preservation  of  it  either 
— they  are  so  far  inert — tbey  are  veritably  non- worker  a  ;  but, 
alas,  they  have  excellent  appetites,  and  so  consume  that  whioh 
they  cannot  produce.  But  will  any  one  assert  that,  when  we 
say,  with  this  distinct  explanation,  that  inertia  is  a  very  special 
characteristic  of  the  drones,  and  say  so  truly,  that  we  thereby 
make  the  drones  to  be  mere  laziness?  That  could  not  even  be 
asserted,  if  it  were  also  true,  that  it  was  not  nnusual  for 
three  or  four  workers  at  once  to  seize  upon  a  well-devebped 
drone,  and  guiding  the  paws,  &c.,  of  the  unresisting  inert, 
make  good  use  of  them  in  adjusting  the  waxen  walls  of  the 
cells. 

A  live  body  (or  what  is  consciously  in  it)  may,  moreover, 
through  its  activity,  oppose  any  energy  which  we  may  put 
forth,  and  sometimes  even  weary  us  out  by  such  an  opposition. 
But  when  the  same  body  is  dead  its  derived  activity  is  gone, 
and  can  no  longer  be  brought  into  antagonism  with  ourselvcB", 
the  dead  body  is  a  non-worker — it  is  inert:  but  we  should  find 
ourselves  most  unpleasantly  situated  if  we  should  stumble  over 
it,  or  our  strength  (our  energy)  tried,  if  we  should  endeavour 
to  move  it.  We  would  find  reaction  embodied  aomehow,  to 
oppose  our  energy,  and  to  be,  in  effect^  an  opposing  energy, 
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and  so  a  force-waster,  as  far  as  ire  were  concerned,  in  the 
eenac,  and  to  tlio  same  estent,  that  the  activity  we  thus  must 
lose  was  itself  etBcient  (or  might  be  efficient)  in  the  live  hody 
opposing  us  before.  Like  tho  drone,  the  inert  body  cannot 
work,  but  it  makes  way  with  the  product  of  the  efforts  of 
others,  that  can  and  do  exert  themselves, 

And  yet  this  non-working,  this  inert  matter,  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  application  of  extraneous  force,  and  will  then  be 
fouod  to  be  in  a  state  of  power;  i.  e,  it  will  somehow  have  a 
force  accumulated  in  it,  or  accompanying  it,  which  is  adequate 
to  do  work,  to  break  up  or  even  to  wholly  displace  other  mat- 
ter, and  to  tell  powerfully  against  any  living  energy  that  may 
be  brought  to  oppose  it; — to  produce  thus  tho  appropriate 
effects  of  energetic  force.  The  inertia  of  matter,  its  persistence 
in  a  state  of  rest,  because  it  could  not  start  itself,  has  been 
overcome,  and  its  persistence  in  a  state  of  motion  established; 
a  persistence  which  matter  itself  cannot  cheek,  much  less  over- 
come; to  do  that  would  require  again  the  application  of  extra- 
neous force.  Even  gravitation,  that  intimate  associate  of  all 
matter  termed  ponderable,  even  gravitation  has  this  character- 
istic of  extraneous  force,  in  its  being  more  or  less  accumulated 
in  the  same  body,  according  to  circumstances.  The  mutual 
action  of  this  sort  in  the  ease  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  when 
they  are  nearest  to  one  another  is  more  intense  than  when  they 
are  farthest  asunder,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  37  to  29;  yet  tho 
matter  itself  of  neither  has  been  increased,  nor  has  the  size  of 
either  been  changed  thereby ;  and  hence  they  both  continue  to 
turn  around  their  respective  axes  in  the  same  time  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  moment  of  inertia.  Matter  in  a  state  of 
power  is  withal  anything  but  "a  mere  negation,"  it  is  the  sub' 
ttantial  club  in  the  hands  of  him  who  wields  it,  it  is  the  some- 
what with  which  he  strikes;  and  if  he,  or  something  else,  do 
not  check  it  before  it  cornea  down,  it  may  strike  with  terrible 
effect.  Dr.  Ilickok  would  have  the  club  made  of  something 
like  mere  human  strength  properly  antagonized,  but  diremptive 
Btill. 

The  facts  involved  in  the  statement  that  matter  is  inert  or 
non-working  in  the  sense  or  senses  thus  illustrated,  are  these ; 
that  matter  can  neither  originate  ita  own  transference  through 
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space,  nor  yet  control  that  transference  when  extraneous  force 
has  compelled  it.  These  are  facts  as  incontrovertiblj  esta- 
blished aa  are  the  laws  of  motion  themselves,  which  indeed 
involve  these  very  facts. 

To  explain  and  reconcile  all  the  seyeral  facts  in  qnestion 
may  not  be  easy;  but,  rightly  understood,  the  knowledge  of 
them,  and  of  the  laws  dependent  npon  them,  is  among  the 
most  precise  and  well  ascertained  that  we  possess.  They  are 
among  the  well  ascertained  affections  and  relations  of  things; 
and  with  instruments  snch  as  these  of  well  determined  form 
and  measure,  science  has  wrought  out  her  well  proportioned 
and  beautiful  results. 

In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  inertia  as  here  exhibited, 
it  is  found  that  the  smallest  force  applied  to  the  greatest  masa 
will  produce  some  motion,  whenever  the  mass  is  left  free  to 
obey  the  force;  i.  e.  when  the  mass  is  not  restrained  by 
an  obstacle,  or  any  other  completely  countervailing  energy 
apart  from  that  mass  itself;  though  some  considerable  time 
may  be  consumed  in  superinducing  the  motion,  under  ordinarjr . 
circumstances. 

Now,  if  indeed  some  fraction  of  the  extraneous  force  is, 
withal,  consumed  in  changing  the  state  of  the  mass  from  reit 
to  motion,  that  portion  is  always  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
force  itself;  so  that,  be  that  force  great  or  small,  a  similar 
fraction  of  the  force  will  be  left  to  transfer  the  body:  and  thus 
the  law  is  maintained  that  motion  produced  by  even  the  momen- 
tary action  of  force  is  proportional  to  the  force  impressed — a 
law  confirmed  everywhere- 
Let  it  be  seen,  how  the  principle  of  the  Rational  Cosmology 
will  deal  with  this:  "A  static  force  is  that  antagonism  which 
holds  itself  at  rest  in  its  balanced  counteraction.  A  dynamic 
force  goes  to  the  overcoming  of  a  static.  It  may  draw  or 
expel,  but  it  goes  to  the  removing  another  force  at  rest,  or  to 
the  retarding  or  accelerating  another  force  in  motion.  Should 
the  dynamic  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  static,  atill,  in  so 
far  as  its  intensity  of  antagonism  goes  toward  this,  it  Is  thus  far 
dynamic  though  the  static  does  not  yield  to  it."  (P.  118.) 
"The  original  intensity  of  antagonism  is  its  quantity  of  mat- 
ter," (P.  129.) 
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*^The  intensity  of  antagonism  in  any  point  of  force  is  its 
measure  to  resist  motion.  If  this  intensity  be  small,  a  small 
measure  of  excess  in  the  energy  of  one  activity  over  the  other 
will  generate  motion ;  and  if  this  intensity  be  great,  a  greater 
excess  of  energy  on  one  side  of  the  activities  must  be  necessary 
to  generate  motion*  If  then  one  point  of  force  is  to  move 
another  point  of  force/'  (one  molecule  to  move  another  mole* 
cule,  we  presume,)  ^Hhe  former  must  have  one  of  two  preroga* 
tives;  either  a  greater  intensity,  and  when  just  moved  its 
impulse  will  overcome  the  latter  and  displace  it,  or,  a  strong 
excess  of  energy  in  one  side  of  its  activities  that  may  move  to 
a  violent  impulse,  and  then,  though  of  less  intensity,  the 
strenuous  movement  of  the  former  may  displace  the  latter/*- 
^The  force  moved  is  as  its  static  intensity;  the  force  moving 
it  as  its  static  intensity  combined  with  its  excess  of  energy 
on  one  side,  and  however  this  be  made  up  so  as  to  exceed  the 
force  of  the  former,  or  force  moved,  whether  by  more  static 
intensity,  or  more  excess  of  energy  in  one  activity,  when  thus 
exceeding  it  must  generate  motion. 

^^And  the  rate  of  motion,  or  velocity,  must  be  proportioned 
to  this  excess  of  dynamic  over  the  static  force.  The  least 
degree  beyond  equilibration  of  intensity  must  move ;  and  the 
augmentation  of  preponderance  must  so  much  more  move,  and 
thus  as  nothing  but  this  excess  generates  motion  and  all  the 
excess  generates  its  own  measure  of  motion,  the  degree  of 
motion,  or  velocity,  must  be  as  the  moving  exceeds  the  moved 
intensity  of  force."  (Pp.  127  and  128.) 

In  accordance  with  all  that  is  here  quoted,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  intensity  of  antagonism  or  quantity  of  matter  may 
readily  be  so  great  that  no  small  force  or  excess  of  energy 
could  move  it  all;  whereas  the  faeU  as  already  stated  are  all 
the  other  way,  the  smallest  force  moving  the  greatest  mass,  ko* 
The  case  as  presented  by  the  ^^  Rational  Cosmology"  has  only 
the  laws  of  nature  against  it,  in  their  working,  everywhere; 
and  this  is  what  comes  of  the  *^  thought-conception  of  space* 
filling  force  as  the  true  substantial  matter,"  which  it  is  stated 
^* involves  the  full  conception  of  both  statics  and  dynamics:'* 
to  which  it  is  added  that  **  counteraction  in  equilibrium  must 
stand  self.fixed."  (P.  118.)    The  '<phUosophy"  whieh  iiifolvea 
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such  conolosions  is  self-convioted  as  soon  as  it  is  applied ;  for 
matter,  however  great  its  ^^  original  intensity  of  antagonism," 
refuses  to  be  ^^  self-fixed,"  but  quits  its  plaoe  when  the  smallest 
force  is  applied. 

Here  again,  the  counteraction  in  equilibrium  proTOs  -itself  to 
be  e£fectually  good  for  nothing  or  zero;  Tiz#  in  its  special  self- 
fixing  energy,  as  respects  holding  its  place  in  space;  and  so  it 
will,  again  and  again,  .in  other  relations,  hereafter.  Just  Aoter, 
after  all,  it  is  supposed  that  it  can  have  any  energy  apart  from 
its  antagomsm,  will  be  considered  in  its  appropriate  place ;  but 
the  truth  mu9t  be  told :  this  counteraction  in  equilibrium,  this 
sk^ro-force,  (as  it  is  in  e£feot,  in  this  and  other  operations  at- 
tributed to  it,)  is  force  inth  all  its  energy  so  effectually 
checked,  that  it  can  do,  or.t^nd  to  do,  nothing  else;  it  is  force 
with  all  efficient  force  for  otiier  purposes  taken  out  of  it,  and 
finds  its  parallel  in  that  rare  condipent  /r«sA-salt;  whieh^Jf 
we  could  but  obtain  it,  might  be  employed  in  a  well  recognised 
but  suppositious  experiment. 

Nay  more,  ^^the  intensity  of  antagonism  in  any  point  of 
force  is  its  measure  to  resist  motion."  This  we  may  accept, 
when  we  believe  that  a  man  who  has  large  debts,  with  a  credit 
which  will  exactly  balance  them— or  whom  we  may  regard  as 
having  had  a  large  estate,  which  he  has  just  entirely  squan- 
dered— ^has  really  any  greater  riches  than  another  who  never 
had  much  property,  but  who  has  just  fully  expended  all 
that  he  had.  Has  either  of  these  (we  would  ask)  any  better 
defence  against  the  attacks  of  coming  want  in  the  balance 
which  he  owns,  over  and  above  that  of  his  fellow?  There  may 
indeed  be  reasoiS  why  the  situation  of  the  one  is  more  dephrch 
ble  than  that  of  the  other;  but  each  has  an  equal  ^Manded  estate 
somewhere  in  Terra  Incognita,"  and  each  has  an  equal  amount 
deposited  in  the  Utopian  Bank. 

We  are  withal  told  that  *^In  this  third  principle  of  motion 
there  is  involved  the  conception  of  momentumy  which  on 
account  of  its  wide  application  to  physical  science,  it  is  impor- 
tant should  be  made  clear  and  exact,"  (p.  129.)  With  this^we 
entirely  agree;  and  now  append  the  explanation. 

^'In  the  body  moving,  its  power  of  impulse  or  capacity  to  act 
on  other  bodies  is  an  aggregate  Df  force  from  two  sources.    It 
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has  received  the  excess  of  intensity  over « its  own  in  the  body 
moving  it,  and  this  now  becomes  one  part  of  its  force  to  strike 
and  move  another  body.  This  is  measured  by  its  own  velocity, 
for  it  is  this  excess  that  has  made  the  whole  movement,  and  we 
may  thus  represent  the  force  acquired  by  the  velocity  imparted. 
But  its  measure  of  intensity  that  it  originally  had,  and  which 
had  neutralized  just  an  equal  amount  of  intensity  in  the  body 
which  impinged  upon  it,  has  not  all  been  annihilated.  It 
neutralized  its  own  measure  in  the  other  body  to  produce 
motion,  and  left  only  the  excess  to  pass  over  into  the  moved 
body,  but  itself  remained  in,  and  goes  along  with,  and  is  indeed 
the  very  essence  of,  the  moved  body,  and  this  original  intensity 
it  now  has  also,  wherewith  to  strike  and  move  other  bodies. 
This  original  intensity  of  its  antagonism  is  its  qtuintity  of 
matter.  The  aggregate  of  force  in  the  excess  imparted  from 
the  moving  body,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  acquired 
Telocity  together  with  its*  own  original  intensity  of  antagonism, 
and  which  is  its  quantity  of  matter,  now  constitute  the  capabil- 
ity the  body  possesses  to  generate  motion  in  some  third  body ; 
and  this  whole  aggregate  of  motion  generating  force  is  what 
we  comprehend  under  the  term  momentum.  It  is  commonly 
said  to  be  compounded  of  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  matter, 
but  it  should  not  thereby  be  understood  that  mere  motion  has. 
itself  any  moving  force,  or  capacity  to  generate  motion,  but 
only  that  the  motion  is  the  index  of  the  moving  force  which, 
generated  it,  and  which  has  been  transferred  to  it  from  the 
force  moving  it." 

^'The  principle  involved  in  virtual  velocitieSj  when  the  less 
quantity  of  matter  balances  the  greater,  or  more  generally  in 
all  cases  of  equilibrium,  refers  at  once  to  the  conception  of 
momentum.  The  less  force  balances  the  greater,  because  the 
motion  of  the  less  would  be  more  rapid  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
its  comparative  weight."  (Pp.  129  and  180.) 

By  the  moving  body  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  this 
explanation,  is  evidently  to  be  understood  the  body  put  in 
motion — ^the  body  moved.  And  ^Hhe  measure  of  intensity  that 
it  originally  had,"  ^^has  neutralized  its  own  measure  in  the 
other  body,"  &c.;  ^but  itself  remained  in,  and  goes  alonir 
with,  and  indeed  is  the  very  essence  of  the  moved  ] 
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thiB  original  intensity  it  now  has  also,  wberewith  to  etrike  and 
move  other  bodies." 

How  do  such  intensities  appear  when  brought  into  antagon- 
ism, &c.,  in  actual  experience?  The  two  pugilists  referred  to 
in  one  of  our  former  illustrations,  bad  each  "neutralized"  bis 
"own  measure  in  the  other"  body's  arm,  by  holding  that  arm 
fast,  "and  left  only  the  excess"  of  strength,  if  any,  which  his 
opponent  might  possess,  "to  pass  over"  and  overthrow  or  other- 
■wise  maltreat  his  adversary.  But  the  strength  of  the  restrained 
arm  of  the  weaker  man,  "itself  remained  in,  and  goes  along 
iritb  and  indeed"  (matter  being  force)  "is  the  very  essence"  of 
the  arm  itself,  and  "this  original  intensity,"  this  strength  of 
the  restrained  arm,  {this  "very  essence"  of  the  arm  itself,)  "it 
now  has  also  wherewith  to  strike  and  move  other  bodies;" 
though  the  opponent  of  the  weaker  man,  oil  the  while  holds 
the  same  arm  fast.  The  strength  is  tliere — that  is  conceded, 
but  the  man  now  has  it  not  with  which  to  strike  and  move 
other  bodies:  be  will  have,  when  the  strong  man  sets  him  free. 

We  desire  not  to  comment  on  the  other  steps  of  the  reason- 
ing, but  must  leave  them,  as  we  have  quoted  them  in  full,  to 
apeak  for  themselves.  That  the  intention  has  been  to  bring 
out  the  doctrine  of  momentum  right,  is  evinced  by  what  is 
afterwards  said  of  virtual  velocities:  the  exposition  will  be 
entitled  to  be  called  a  demonstration,  when  it  is  admitted  that 
8  times  10  zeros,  or  80  zeros,  will  amount  to  just  4  times  as 
much  as  5  times  4  zeros,  i.  e.  20  zeros. 

"The  first  principle  of  motion  ia  that  i(  must  be  rectilineal 
and  uniform."  P.  120.  The  motion  is  represented  as  being 
produced  by  an  excess  of  energy  of  one  of  two  activities;  and  it 
ia  stated  that  "the  excess  of  energy"  in  the  stronger,  "having 
nothing  to  balance  it,  will  forbid  that  it  should  be  holden  in 
any  one  point;  and  yet,  as  the  weaker  activity  continues  its 
antagonism  to  the  amount  of  its  energy,  there  is  a  perpetual 
space-filling  force,  which  cannot  he  holden  in  any  on*e  point  of 
space.  The  result  must  be  a  constant  force  which  cannot 
abide  in  any  one  position,  and  it  is  thus  the  idea  of  the 
generation  of  motion."  (P.  121.)  The  deductions  from  this 
are,  1.  That  the  motion  must  be  incessant.  2.  That  it  must 
be  rectilineal,     3.  That  it  must  be  uniform. 
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The  first  of  these  cannot  be  disputed,  ms  the  force  is  all  the 
while  acting;  bat  the  effect  most  even  therefore  be  cumulative. 
When  onobstmcted  force  continaes  to  act  in  the  sime  direction, 
it  continnes  to  produce  its  appropriate  effect  in  that  direction ; 
it  inevitably  aeeelerates.  The  motion  will  go  on,  faster  and 
faster.  The  case  becomes  that  of  falling  bodies.  The  yerita- 
ble  case  contemplated  here,  but  not  reached,  is  that  of  the 
momentary  action  of  force.  Very  remarkable  it  is,  that  that 
shoald  superindnce  a  uniform  and  rectilineal  motion.  The 
conclosion  of  the  **  rational  insight,"  apart  from  all  experience, 
would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  (as  is  usual  in  this  connexion) 
the  other  way ;  viz.  that  the  effect  of  a  momentary  action  must, 
after  a  time,  be  worn  out;  but  it  is  not  so;  it  remains,  and  will 
remain  (if  unobstructed)  ever,  in  aU  itM  intensity.  How  the 
^^  principle"  of  the  ^^  Rational  dosmology"  would  provide  for 
that  does  not  appear;  unless  it  might  be  on  the  impracticable 
plan  exhibited  in  the  explanation  of  momentum.  That  the 
direction  of  the  motion  should  also  be  rectilineal  is  the  most 
simple  arrangement  supposable.  It  appears  to  us  the  most 
natural  withal,  because  we  haye  always  been  accustomed  to  its 
working.  That  such  an  arrangement  is  necessary,  even  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  we  had  rather  not  assert,  before  we  know 
what  force  is,  at  the  very  least.  The  hct^  that  a  momentary 
force  is  ever  afterward  efficient,  is  itself  specially  emblematical 
of  what  must  ensue  from  the  application  of  a  wrong  ^principle.'* 

What  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces  acting  at  an  angle,  is 
also  discussed.  We  are  not  disposed  to  analyae  the  reasoning, 
nor  have  we  room  for  such  an  analysis:  the  conclusion  is  quite 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  as  a  dononstration  of  truth. 
It  is,  that  if  forces  which  act  at  an  an^e  are  ^of  unequal 
excess  of  energies,  their  composition  must  give  the  line  dividing 
their  angle  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  excess  of  energy,  via.  the 
greater  excess  to  have  proportionately  the  less  space,  and  the 
less  excess  to  have  proportionately  the  greater  space,  <m  thttr 
respective  sides  of  the  divided  angle  between  them.**  (Pp.  125 
and  126.)  The  ratio  is  n4>t  that  of  the  partial  «ii^Iet  in  ques- 
tion, but  that  of  their  respective  MincM.  The  eontrary  would 
introduce  confusion  everywhere,  in  ways  to  be  spedfied  here- 
after. What  is  here  stated  of  eourse  vitiates  also  the  condii* 
sion  with  regard  to  the  inclined  plane. 
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The  results  being  thus  contradictory  to  fact,  tbe  inquiry  may 
well  arise,  what  were  the  phenomena  in  which  the  author  of 
the  *'Ilatioihl  Cosmology"  supposed  that  he  most  distinctly 
discerned  the  working  of  hia  priuciplcs;  and  also  in  what  pre- 
cise way  the  "aotagonist  force"  acts?  lie  has  not  left  us  in 
the  dark  in  either  of  these  respects.  He  seems  to  have  derived 
his  idea  of  pldce-holdinff  force  from  those  complex  phenomena 
of  elasticity  which  are  always  due  to  a  molecular  disjtlacemerU 
of  matter.     For  on  pp.  119  and  120  we  have: 

*'It  ia  also  obvious  that  a  static  is  nothing  in  nature  wlthont 
a  dynamic,  for  were  there  no  push  nor  pull  there  coohl  be  no 
holding  place  by  an  equal  aDtagonism;  and  so  also  that  there 
can  be  no  dynamic  in  nature  that  has  not  also  its  static,  for  no 
push  nor  pull  could  be  without  a  stand-point.  In  nature  there 
is  complete  sophism  of  the  uazepav  Tzpozspov  ;  and  were  there  no 
way  of  attaining  to  the  supernatural,  both  the  perpetuation  of 
rest  and  (he  beginning  of  motion  would  he  absurdities;  for  you 
must  first  have  your  motion  in  the  very  act  of  holding  at  rest, 
and  you  must  first  have  your  rest  as  the  hold-point  or  spring- 
board of  your  moving  some  other  body.  The  only  way  out  of 
such  an  antinomy,  between  nature  in  the  understanding  and 
nature  in  the  sense,  is  the  apprehension  of  a  supernatural  in  the 
reason.  An  absolute  spirit  has  the  spring  to  an  originating  act 
in  himself,  in  that  he  is  ethical  law  in  his  spiritual  excellency 
to  govern  himself.  He  may  originate  action,  directly  from  the 
claims  as  known  to  be  due  from  himself  to  himself.  He  has  an 
ethical  stand-point  and  spring-board,  and  can  thus  put  forth  his 
spiritual  act  in  counteraction  and  make  a  beginning.  Spiritual 
activity  put  in  counteragency  makes  a  phygieal  stand-point; 
takes  a  position  and  holds  it;  and  in  that  a  static  force  already 
is,  from  which  all  physical  mechanics  may  go  out  in  operation." 

The  author's  idea  of  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  the  antago- 
nist forces  is  first  discerned  in  the  complex  phenomena  which 
would  bo  presented  if  "two  rigid  metallic  rods"  were  pressed 
''together  at  their  ends,"  and  then  one  "should  procure  a 
complete  fusion  of  the  metal  in  the  two  rods  at  the  point  of 
contact."  The  result  is  stated  to  be  "an  accumulation  of  the 
metal  from  both  in  a  rude  globe  of  molten  matter  about  the 
point  of  contact."  (Pp.  134  and  135.) 

Prom  this  result,  in  which  ten  thousand  oblique  molecular 
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actions  are  concerned,  it  is  actually  inferred  that  the  resultant 
of  two  antagonistic  activities  of  this  sort  is  not  zero^  but  '^a 
growth,  a  new-birth  of  forces  from  the  original  point  of  counter- 
working," (p.  140,)  and  that  this  veritable  resultant  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  antagonism  of  the  two  activities ;  i.  e.  in 
a  direction,  or  in  directions,  of  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
matter  in  the  globe  about  the  point  of  contact.  We  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  this  respect ;  for  the  idea  is  carried  out  in  full, 
through  ten  entire  pages,  under  the  head  of  *^  The  Material 
Creation  a  Sphere:"  as  well  as  abundantly  elsewhere. 

This  supposed  action  is  also  exemplified  by  the  efiect  produ- 
ced by  dropping  a  stone  into  a  lake;  also  by  the  progress  of 
sound. 

We  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  waves  of  sound  are  com- 
pared to  the  waves  on  the  disturbed  surface  of  the  lake ;  thus — 
^'  The  percussion  of  solid  bodies,  or  the  force  of  the  human  voice, 
make  their  similar  circular,  or,  as  entirely  surrounded,  their 
spherical  waves  in  the  atmosphere,"  &c.  (p.  188.)  The  waves 
in  the  water  rise  and  fall  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  theit 
respective  lines  of  outward  progress:  the  waves  of  sound  are 
those  of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction  in  the  respective 
directions  of  their  lines  of  progress. 

Two  of  the  conclusions  which  have  now  been  distinctly 
exhibited  and  on  which  we  have  already  commented,  would,  if 
true,  be  so  important  in  their  consequences,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  restated,  together  with  a  declaration  and  description  of 
what  those  consequences  would  be.  The  first  of  these  conclu- 
sions is — that  two  countervailing  forces  (or  activities)  have  a 
veritable  resultant,  or  resultants,  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of 
antagonism;  the  second,  that  when  forces  of  ^* unequal  excess 
of  energies"  act  at  an  angle,  their  composition  ''most  give  the 
line  dividing  their  angle  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  excess  of 
energy:"  which  would  imply  that  in  the  two  triangles  into 
which  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  divided,  the  sides  should  be 
as  their  opposite  angles^  instead  of  being  as  the  sines  of  thoM 
angles.  Now  the  prevalenoe  of  only  these  two  as  laws  i 
world  actual,  would  lead  to  the  following  results: 

It  would  derange  the  motions  of  all  th^  h* 
once — would   render  utterly  unsueee 
prediction — would  $nahe  nui 
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architect — it  would  change  the  rate  of  all  our  clocks — it  would 
do  much  more: — it  would  urge  the  ocean  to  career  over  the 
land;  and  tlius  go  far  to  even  falsify  the  promise  held  forth 
in  the  rainbow :  for  the  effects  would  be  cumulative.  It  would 
modify  all  the  analogous  actions  of  the  imponderable  substan- 
ces; rendering  twilight  different  in  extent  and  duration  from 
what  it  really  it — make  every  telescope  a  happy  accident — 
and  change  all  the  climates  of  the  earth  more  or  less.  It  would 
(unlets  tome  unforeseen  compensation  should  arise)  introduce 
discord  into  every  stringed  instrument  of  viusic  ever  made — it 
would  tost  the  atmosphere  into  storms  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  All  these  effects,  and  more  than  we  can  think  of, 
would  take  place ; — and  of  all  that  is  here  asserted  wefearlettly 
challenge  the  contradiction  by  any  one  who  knows  enough  of 
the  physical  forces,  to  know  how  the  Great,  the  Almighty 
Sovereign  of  All  is  really  pleased  to  order  them. 

It  ia  truly  gratifying  to  turn  from  the  paralogisms  of  the 
Rational  Cosmology,  and  hehold  their  author  in  a  very  different 
light.  The  introduction  to  his  description  of  what  he  regards 
as  the  creation  of  matter,  contains  a  paragraph  which  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  very  finest  in  his  book ;  and  there  are  many 
vhich  indicate  his  ahility.  He  says  of  "a  Supreme  Absolute 
Spirit:"  "But  in  the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  supreme 
excellency  of  being,  there  is  an  end  in  liia  own  dignity  and 
glory  ever  before  him.  He  knows  what  is  due  to  himself,  and 
nothing  can  intervene  that  he  should  not  be  true  to  himself. 
'He  remaincth  faithful,  he  cannot  deny  himself.'  He  sees  thai 
it  behooves  him,  as  a  right  consciously  due  to  himself,  to  mani- 
fest himself  in  creation.  Under  such  ethical  behest,  and  not  at 
all  before  the  impulse  of  any  constitutional  craving,  God  arises 
to  the  work  of  creation,  and  becomes  a  beginner  and  Author  of 
an  existence  which  before  was  not."  {P.  100.) 

This  is  no  appropriate  part  of  the  "Rational  Cosmology" — it 
seems  almost  out  of  place  in  it.  It  is  Dr.  Hickok  himself, 
when  he  has,  with  humble  reverence,  looked  into  the  mirror  of 
divine  truth;  and,  having  been  cheered  and  reanimated  by 
its  reflected  beams,  he  then  skilfully  holds  up  the  mirror  to 
others. 

But  "he  straightway"  forgets  "what  manner  of  man  he  was" 
— philosophically  we  mean,  not  otherwise — for,  on  the  very 
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next  page,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Rational  Cosmology"  begins  his 
description  of  ^^  creation,  as  an  origination  of  matter/'  thus:-^ 

"Solely  from  the  reason  {this  reason?),  and  not  from  any 
Kant  as  if  he  too  had  a  nature,  God  puts  his  simple  activity  in 
counteragency.  He  makes  act  meet  and  hold  act,  and  in  this 
originates  an  antagonism  which  constitutes  force ;  a  new  thing ; 
a  something  standing  out  for  objective  manifestation,  and 
holding  itself  in  position  as  a  reality  distinct  from  his  own 
subjective  simplicity.  This  force  fixes  itself  in  position ;  holds 
itself  at  rest ;  and  so  far  from  being  inert,  its  very  existence  is 
a  vis  inerticBj  or  a  force  actively  holding  itself  still.  Com- 
bined with  this  antagonist  activity,  in  the  same  limit  of  counter- 
action, is  the  diremptive  activity;"  as  described  in  the  passages 
heretofore  quoted.  We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  with 
regard  to  any  such  exposition.  What  is  intended  by  it,  the 
views  already  commented  on  will  sufSciently  indicate. 

After  this  we  are  informed  as  to  how  the  material  creation 
progressed ;  how  it  became  a  sphere. 

"  Taking  then  the  independent  action  of  force,  as  the  concep- 
tion of  two  countervailing  spiritual  activities,  and  following  out 
the  action  directly  according  to  the  necessary  laws  of  motion, 
we  come  to  the  knowledge  that  matter  must  accumulate  itself 
about  the  point  of  counteragency  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and 
must  take  on  all  the  properties  of  a  solid  globe,  which  has  the 
whole  space  filled  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  with 
successive  forces,  in  their  contiguous  positions,  sent  off  from  the 
central  action  of  the  original  simple  antagonism."  (P.  189.) 

As  we  have  heretofore  indicated  and  shown  by  quotation, 
the  conception  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  two  activities  is 
discerned  in  the  reaction  of  an  elastic  spring-board.  Thus, 
*'you  must  first  have  your  rest  as  the  hold-point  or  spring- 
board of  your  moving  some  other  body."  Also  it  is  said  of 
"an  absolute  spirit"  that  "he  has  an  ethical  stand-point  and 
spring-board."  (P.  119.)  The  author,  therefore,  must  suppose 
a  reaction  of  the  activities  backward,  "each  agency  turning  its 
opposite  back  upon  itself,"  (p.  140);  a  recoil,  such  as  spiral 
springs  crowded  up  between  two  arrows  would  have 


iM^^^m^m 


Only  one  pressed  spring  w^dd  be  needed;  hence  we  presume 
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the  idea  of  "  counteract  ion  or  antagonism  in  a  single  activity," 
(p,  94,)  heretofore  spoken  of;  and  the  "conception  of  matter" 
as  being  a  "combination  of  distinguishable  forces."  (p.  96); 
both  the  crowding  in,  and  the  reacting  outward  being  where 
the  spring  is. 

This  arrangement  might  be  practicable  in  the  case  of  a 
pressed  spring,  a  spring  of  a  veritable  elastic  material;  but  the 
reaction  would  be  the  resultant  of  ten  thousand  molecular 
forces,  instead  of  only  two.  But  whether  this  be  all  so  or  not, 
the  subsequent  processes  described  are  all  in  accordance  with 
the  impnwticable  laws  of  force  already  condemned;  because 
found  to  be  either  inadequate,  or  else  wrong,  everywhere.    The 


processes  are  these:  The  simple  reacting  forces  go  out  from  the 
limit  L,  in  the  two  directions  backward  from  the  arrow-points, 
toward  P  and  P'.*  Then  it  is  asserted  that,  "while  the  simple 
reacting  force  would  go  out  in  right  lines  directly  back  each 
way  from  the  point  of  contact,  the  compounded  forces  will 
rise,  as  it  were  in  a  ring,  at  the  point  of  contact  directly  trans- 
verse of  the  original  line  of  action."  This  ring  E  E'  is  here 
seen  edgewise,  and  so  appears  like  a  straight  line;  it  is  after- 
ward styled  "the  equatorial  ring."  Then  the  accumulation 
begins  at  right  angles  to  the  ring  itself,  as  represented  by  the 
short  arrows,  and  so  two  other  rings  are  formed  parallel  to  the 
ring  E  E';  and  this  "will  be,  in  fact,  the  turning  of  the  whole 
ring  on  each  side  from  itself,  and  making  it  to  flow  in  newly 
engendered  streams  of  forces  on  both  aides  backward  toward 

*  The  figure  in,  of  course,  our  own, 
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the  polar  pomts"  P  and  P^  These  polar  points  are  repre- 
sented as  keeping  **the  continued  actiyity"  *^from  going  back 
any  further  in  a  ri^t  line"  (P  P')  ''as  an  axis;"  and  so  those 
activities  ''must  perpetuate  this  flowing  back,  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  in  new  generations  of  forces,  till  they  meet  in 
their  respective  polar  points,  and  a  proper  globe  is  thus  formed 
by  a  spherical  layer  all  about  the  central  point.  This  primitive 
globe  is  now  self-balanced  in  all  its  points,  but  as  the  central 
action  goes  on,  it  must  again  push  each  way  in  the  axis  and 
generate  two  other  polar  points  beyond,  thereby  elongating  thei 
axis,"  (as  is  represented  in  the  figure)  "and  in  this  elongation 
there  comes  as  before  a  static  rest  in  the  axial  direction,  and 
the  central  working  must  rise  again  in  a  new  transverse  ring, 
and  repeat  a  new  flow  of  forces  in  their  rings  from  the  equator 
each  way  to  the  poles,  and  augment  the  globe  by  another 
ensphering  layer,"  &c.  &c.; — "and  so  on  indefinitely,  till  the 
reactions  in  the  accumulating  forces  of  the  globe  balance  the 
energy  of  the  central  working,  and  the  globe  ceases  to  grow." 
(Pp.  140-142.)  Moreover  "  the  continual  working  at  the  centre 
continually  generates  new  balls  within  the  old,  expandmg  the 
old  as  the  new  are  generated  within  them,"  ....  "and  the 
whole  globe  is  held  in  one  as  it  were  by  a  perpetuated  agency 
that  runs  through  and  connects  every  position.  No  portion  of 
the  material  force  is  isolate  from  the  rest,  but  the  whole  ball 
is  concrete  from  the  centre  through  its  entire  sphere."  It  is 
stated,  moreover,  that  "  By  no  way  can  the  created  matter  be 
lost  except  through  a  dissolution  of  the  central  force,"  and^ 
that  gone,  "the  outlying  forces  in  the  globe  would  have 
nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  they  must  all  dissolve,  and  literaUy," 

<Like  the  baseleM  &brie  of  »  Tidon* 
Leave  not »  wreck  behind.'— ^Pp.  148, 144.) 

What  shall  we  say  then,  when  we  remember  that  this  very 
"central  force"  is  the  activity  reduced  to  helplessness,  the 
2^0-force,  which  we  have  heretofore  described  and  character- 
ized? Why  truly  that  what  we  have  here  quoted,  accurately 
describes  what  the  whole  globe  is,  and  what  its  fate  must  be. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so,  we  see,  withal,  that  it  is  not  nature 
in  general,  but  the  central  force  that  o&Aor*  a  poeumm;  md^  ai 
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it  used  to  be  said,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  abhorrence,  so  here: 
for  though  "uQ  infinite  energy  at  the  centre  may  generate  new 
layers  infinitely,"  yet  we  are  also  told,  that  when  the  power 
that  created  "ceases  to  augment  the  central  action  against  tho 
enaphered  reactions,  the  globe  will  have  attained  its  determined 
magnitude."  {P.  142.)  The  question  then  reoura  as  to  "what 
has  been  gained,  except  simply  removing  the  mystery  and  our 
ignorance  one  step  further  back,"  (p.  147;}  but  it  is  visibly 
applicable  to  the  "philosophy"  of  the  "Rational  Cosmology," 
instead  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation. 

Another  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of  things  here  sup- 
posed, seems  to  ua  to  he  precisely  in  point;  but  we  forbear  to 
employ  it,  Jest  our  object  should  seem  to  be  mere  ridicule.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  "Rational  Cosmology"  there  is  a  point 
beyond  the  ridiculous;  and  that  the  "philosophy"  here  in 
question  has  attained  to  it  may  readily  be  shown,  for,  in  this 
flonuexion,  that  philosophy  has  ventured  again  into  the  region 
of  exact  acieuco;  the  region  of  ascertained  fact  and  well-deter- 
mined law. 

For  "the  insight  of  the  reason"  is  next  "turned"  "to  the 
eternally  necessary  and  imcnutable  law  of  gravity."  {P.  148.) 
The  ensphering  action  is  reviewed,  and  farther  exhibited,  and 
it  is  stated,  that  "the  central  point  expels  the  outlying  points 
oa  all  sides;"  while  the  other  points  are  bo  situated,  that 
"each  point"  "must  on  the  side  towards  tbe  centre  act  upon  it, 
and  only  on  the  side  from  the  centre  act  upon  the  layer  exte- 
rior to  it,"  &c.  (P.  150.)  Then,  besides,  that  "It  is  a  necessary 
determination  that  a  globe  so  generated  should  have  in  every 
molecular  force  a  centrifugal  and  a  centripetal  tendency  just 
balancing  each  other,  and  thus  holding  the  molecule  at  rest. 
The  centrifugal  force,  it  is  said,  "ia  properly  expulsion"  and 
the  centripetal  '■'repulsion;^'  though  the  terms  attraction  and 
repulsion  are  retained  under  protest.   (P.  151.)*     Under  the 

*  Tbere  hsTe  bean  several  atMmpts  to  acaount  for  graiitatioD;  arDong  dUmts 
the  elutio  9aid  supposed  bj  Nevton  himself-  Plajftur  fnund,  b;  rigid  iotea- 
tigatioD,  that  for  this  purpose,  there  ia  onl;  required  tui  elastic  Quid,  of  whicti 
the  densitj  ia  aa  the  distance  from  the  ceatral  bod;,  nod  the  elasticit;  as  ft 
oertain  given  magnitude  diminished  b;  the  ToclprDual  of  that  distance.  Here 
tepulaioD  comes  in  at  leaet  appropriate)  j. 


head  of  '^tke  principle  of  falling  bodies"  we  liATe,  what  would 
Beem  to  be  sn  additional  postulate,  of  '^  one  simple  activitj  of 
ft  greater  energy  working  toward  the  centre,  and  one  actiritj 
of  a  less  energy  working  from  the  centre."  (P.  IbS.)*  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  with  the  laws  of  repulsion  and  attraction  here 
deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  foroes  that  we  are  princi- 
pally concerned.  On  page  158  we  have  ^the  necessary  law  for 
repulaon,"  expressed  thus:  ^^ directly  a$  qtuintity  of  matUr, 
and  invereefy  oi  the  cvbe  of  the  dietanee" 

Now  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  is  zero  at  the  centre,  the 
law  will  of  course  require  an  infinite  repulsion  at  the  eentroy  as 
ihe  resultant  of  the  finite  ^working"  originally  begun  abeo^ 
lutely  there.  But  an  infinite  repulsion  once  seated  there,  what 
is  to  prevent  it  bom  acting  in  the  manner  before  described^ 
and  then  *^an  infinite  energy  at  the  centre  may  generate  new 
layers  infinitely,"  (p.  142);  and  the  globe  must  very  soon  be 
beyond  all  bounds. 

The  inconsistencies  do  not  eyen  end  here.  For  ^^  the  attrao* 
tive  force,"  withal,  '^must  be  directly  a$  the  quantity  of  maUer 
and  VMcredy  a$  the  equare  i^  the  distance.*'  (P.  154L)  Now 
as  in  approaching  the  centre  the  repulsiye  force  increases  by  a 
more  rapid  law  than  the  attractiye ;  if  then,  in  the  instance  of 
any  molecule,  we  haye  **  a  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tendency 
just  balancing  each  other,  and  thus  holding  the  molecule  at 
rest,"  then  repulsion  must  prevail  for  points  nearer  the  centre; 
and  so,  if  matter  under  these  circumstances  could  exist  at  all| 
it  would  be  driven  away  from  the  centre,  to  the  limit  of  the 
just  balancing  forces,  and  the  sphere  be  hollow ;  while  beyond 
the  limit  it  must  at  first  increase  in  density,  &c.,  &c.  Nay 
more,  the  attractive  force,  separately  considered,  is  itself  aU 
false  to  nature.  For  it  is  ^*in  all  globes"  (p.  164)  that  the 
law  ^^must"  prevaiL    Now  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  (its 

*  Ph jsioal  astronomy  has  demoiutrated  that  graTitatUm  is  not  modified  bj 
the  interposition  of  the  bodies  which  transmit  it.  How  will  **pU»e^holdm^ 
force  and  the  ''principles  of  motion"  dispose  of  this? 

GraTitation  withal  exhibits  itself  not  as  an  mummtkm^  nqMug  (like  Hl^ 
Hme  for  its  transmission.  Its  Telocilyy  if  not  infinite,  msst  be  at  least  J^ 
miUian  of  times  greater  than  the  Tdodtgr  of  lights  (M^  CMeste.)  How  can  so 
much  mor$^  or  $o  niMek  Uu  foroe  be  there,  without  ksi  of  tiae,  whan  etnmm^ 
stances  require  it,  if  matter  i§  ttesy/ws^  isfininly  siraagiA  alwa^y  I     ' 
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intensity  we  mean)  has  been  detennined  in  at  last  four  different 
vays;  and  all  involve  the  doctrine,  abundantly  confirmed 
otherwise,  that  every  molecule  attracts  every  other  directly  as 
its  mass  indeed,  and  inversely  aa  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them.  But  just  in  accordance  with  that,  the  attractive 
force  at  the  centre  of  a  symmetrically  arranged  globe  must  be 
zero  instead  of  the  infinity  due  to  the  law  of  the  "  Rational 
Cosmology;"  for  the  forces  all  around  the  centre  hold  one 
another  in  equilibrio  there :  it  is  the  case  of  millions  of  counter- 
vailing forces,  all  reduced  to  zero,  of  course.  With  respect  to 
other  points  within  the  globe,  the  well  digested  investigations 
of  physics  with  respect  to  central  forces  show  that  in  a  sphere 
of  a  uniform  density,  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre ;  but  when  the  globe  is  more  dense  toward  the 
centre,  the  attractive  force  would  not  vary  quite  so  rapidly  with 
the  increase  of  distance :  the  former  is  the  case  in  question. 
The  law  as  expressed  in  the  "  Rational  Cosmology"  is  that  of 
attraction  on  a  particle  outside  of  the  sphere,  instead  of  within. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  both  the  attractive  and  the  repulsive 
force,  the  solution  of  the  "Rational  Cosmology"  has  surpassed 
the  point  ieyond  the  ridiculous  to  an  extent  that  cannot  well 
be  exceeded ;  and  this  with  its  central  force  veritably  zero. 
The  despised  inductive  method  would  seem  here  not  out  of 
place,  in  leading  as  it  does  to  the  generalization ; — That  all 
false  philosophies  have  this  feature  in  common ;  the  attempt  to 
Teritably  make  something  out  of  nothing. 

Afterward  it  is  said,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  attraction, 
that  it  "is  true  again,  not  only  of  all  globes  in  respect  to  each 
one's  own  portions  of  matter  among  themselves,  but  of  all 
globes  relatively  to  each  other."  The  law  indeed  prevails  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  a  sphere  on  a  molecule  without  it,  and 
hence  controls  the  action  of  one  sphere  on  another;  but  the 
mode  of  illustration  in  the  "Rational  Cosmology"  is  peculiar. 
For,  we  learn  that,  "when  any  two  globes  come  within  each 
other's  range  of  attraction  so  that  the  peripheries  of  their 
spheres  cut  each  other,  the  point  of  contact  is  at  once  a  point 
of  antagonism,  and  their  acting  central  forces  must  so  work 
this  commencing  antagonism  as  to  push  each  one  back  upon 
itself  and  begin  an  ensphering  anew,  with  the  central  point  at 
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the  first  point  of  eontaot,  and  the  forces  of  each  globe  must  be 
aaccessivel J  tamed  back  in  a  hemisphere  within  itself,  and  both 
together  most  form  a  new  globe  around  the  central  point,  and 
like  ^kindred  drops  both  ultimately  mingle  into  one.' " 

We  find,  withal,  that  ^^Any  masses  of  matter  less  or  more, 
must  stand  to  each  other  as  two  such  globes  when  they  have 
their  gravitating  forces  brought  in  contact,  and  their  comihon 
centre  of  gravity  mu^t  work  after  this  eternal  principle." 
(Pp.  154  and  166.) 

We  tntut  leave  this  illustration  (as  such)  to  speak  for  itself. 
In  no  other  way  scarcely,  could  all  we  have  before  said  about 
precision  and  other  matters  connected  with  it,  be  so  well 
justified. 

The  author's  remarks  on  p.  268  .convey  an  idea  to  which  we 
would  earnestly  demur;  vis.  a.  central  point  of  revolution  for 
all  the  visible  creation,  as  being  the  last  conclusion  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation  must  tend.  The  author  of  the 
^^  Rational  Oosmdogy"  however,  or  any  one  else,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  make  it  even  probable  that  absolute  rest  exists  any- 
where in  all  this  wide  domain.  That  there  may  be  absolute 
rest,  is  derived  by  an  induction :  we  do  not  find  it  realised. 

We  have  no  room  for  a  criticism  of  the  explanation  of 
capillary  attraction  (p.  262,  &c.)  It  leaves  out  we  may  say 
several  of  the  facts ;  and  those  omitted  will  be  found  to  con- 
demn it;  especially  the  dq^ruiion  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube 
of  a  fine  bore,  below  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  in 
which  the  tube  is  plunged;  the  very  decidedly  convex  surface 
of  the  top  of  the  column  even  then ;  &c. 

We  have  already  spoken  incidentally  of  the  principle  of 
falling  bodies,  we  can  only  speak  here  of  results;  having 
already  occupied  a  greater  space  than  we  had  intended. 

On  pages  157  and  158,  the  spaces  traversed  in  successive 
and  equal  times  seem  to  be  correctly  stated,  alier  the  principal 
fact  has  been  a$$umed;  and  the  reasoning,  after  the  veritable 
quantities  are  introduced,  goes  on  consistently,  thouj^  involving 
errors  already  commented  on  before  that.  But  then  the  law^ 
when  summed  up^  is  on  pages  158  and  159  applied  to  tb« 
velocities  last  acquired  instead  of  the  epacce  wuriMif  trmNnA 
If  ow  the  aetioa  of  gravitation  near  tho  wsuhm  U  Iht 
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being  in  effect  constant,  the  velocity  acquired  during  each  sn&- 
cesBive  moment  is  the  same;  and  thus  the  velocity  is  twice  &8 
great  at  the  end  of  two  momentB  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
&3  at  the  end  of  only  one,  &c.,  &c. :  the  velocities  acquired 
being  directly  as  the  times,  instead  of  the  aquarei  of  the  times. 
A  different  result  established  as  a  law  would  derange  the 
action  of  gravitation  eYerjwhere. 

At  the  top  of  page  160  we  have  the  old  error  of  sngle  for 
sine.  Farther  down  the  page  we  have  the  ratio  of  the  height 
of  an  inclined  plane  to  its  length,  which  gives  the  sine  and  not 
the  angle;  and  so  contradicts  the  other  statement. 

The  principle  of  heat  finds  the  "diremptive  force"  in  place, 
(pp.  179,  &c. ;)  the  diremptive  force  being,  in  some  of  its  rela- 
tions, another  name  for  the  repulsive  force  of  heat.  Every 
thing  else  in  connection  with  heat  is  marred  by  the  presence  of 
the  old  helpless  antagonist  force. 

When  the  water  in  a  canal  is  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  a 
boat  on  the  surface,  the  ripples  are  propagated  faster  than  the 
motion  of  the  boat  on  the  surface,  and  so,  far  outrun  the  actual 
forward  thrust  in  the  water  of  the  boat  itself;  and  thus  predict 
the  boat's  approach.  So  when  a  carpet  b  held  at  one  end,  so 
that  it  cannot  travel  along  the  ground,  but  then  is  violently 
shaken,  we  see  waves,  like  those  in  the  canal,  rapidly  exhibited 
in  the  successive  folds  of  the  carpet.  When  a  stone  is  dropped 
into  a  lake,  the  waves  superinduced  are  circular,  but  it  is  the 
wave  that  is  propagated,  the  water  is  scarcely  more  moved 
onward  than  was  the  shaken  carpet,  as  we  may  see  by 
observing  the  light  substances  which  float  on  the  surface.  ' 

In  his  exposition  of  the  principle  of  magnetism,  (pp.  163, 
&c.,)  Dr.  Hickok  supposes  waves  similar  to  these ;  but  instead  of 
attributing  the  motion  to  them  after  the  manner  here  described, 
be  supposes  two  such  circular  disturbances  of  the  substance, 
or  matter,  or  force,  in  question,  themselves  to  be  moved  until 
their  centrei  coincide,  and  they  coalesce  and  give  one  circular 
arrangement,  after  an  impracticable  fashion ;  very  much  as  in 
the  instance  of  gravitation.  We  need  not  pursue  the  reason- 
ing after  this.  It  gives  to  a  globe  two  poles  situated  at  the 
extremities  of  the  same  axis,  &c. 

It  will  be  quite  enough  here  to  add  several  questions,  to 
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which  any  theory  or  ezpla&fttioii  of  magnetism  10  bound  to 
reply.  Why  is  the  development  of  magnetism  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  magnet  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  region 
within  ?  How  is  it  that  the  earth  has  very  possibly  four  mag* 
netic  poles;  and  that  these  are  so  far  from  the  astronomical 
poles  ?  Why  do  not  the  positions  of  greatest  intensity  coincide 
with  those  respectively  at  which  the  dip  is  90^  ?  What  is  the 
connection  between  the  isothermal  lines^  and  the  lines  of  equal 
magnetic  intensity?  What  shall  we  do  with  thermo-magnet- 
ism?  Scarcely  one  of  these  doy  the  ^Rational  Oosmology'* 
consider  at  all;  nor  could  it  solve  them  without  ruinous  pos- 
tulates. 

Eleetrieity  (p.  171,  &c.)  is  derived  from  the  interrupted 
action  of  magnetism ;  which  is  the  ease  after  a  special  fi&shion 
with  magneto-electricity.  The  careful  inductions  of  science 
point  all  the  other  way  with  respect  to  electricity  under  other 
circumstances ;  and  the  ingenious  and  beautiful,  though  highly 
artificial,  theory  of  Amp^e,  derives  magnetism  from  currents 
of  electricity;  and  ezplaina  the  phenomena  with  unsurpassed 
success. 

We  seem  to  see  a  man  of  great  intellect  standing  beside  that 
special  exhibition  of  science  and  art  conjoined,  a  railway  train 
with  the  locomotive  attached.  The  philosopher  having  well 
considered  what  is  before  him,  comes  to  a  distinct  persuasioUi 
which  is  to  him  a  clear  insight,  of  how  the  whole  ought  to 
move.  He  then  seizes  upon  the  magnificent  quartos  of  Tred- 
gold  on  the  Steam  Engine,  and  without  looking  into  them,  ex- 
claims they  have  their  use,  and  forthwith  converts  them  into  a 
footstool,  by  means  of  which  he  mounts  into  the  engineer's  seat. 
He  then  announces  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
passenger-cars  should  have  the  precedence,  because  of  the  great 
value  of  the  freight  which  they  carry.  He  therefore  ^backs'* 
the  engine,  and  puts  all  in  motion  in  conformity  to  that  reason* 
able  arrangement;  and  so  in  the  end  arrives  at  the  place  from 
which  the  train  had  started  some  time  before,  instead  of  that 
which  they  had  been  destined  to  reach. 

On  page  210  the  vibrations  of  Ligld  are  represented  as 
being  spheroidal  or  rather  ellipsoidal,  involving  a  change  of 
shape  in  spherical  layers  of  masses;  instead  of  those  molecular 
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changes  T^hich  the  nndulatory  theory  bo  imperatively  requires; 
vhicb  theory  withal  has  received  such  ample  cOBfirmations. 
The  interference  of  light  (p.  217)  ie  attributed  to  cross-vibrit- 
tions.  Their  direction  is  almost  anything  bat  that.  Also 
(p.  297)  we  are  told  that  "  the  angle  of  refraction  is  the  same 
in  all  cases  for  the  same  substance."  That  the  vibrations  of 
the  atmosphere  which  give  sound  were  incorrectly  stated,  w© 
have  heretofore  noticed. 

On  page  214  we  6nd  it  stated  of  the  sun,  that  "its  light  and 
heal  are  as  determinate  pringiples  as  its  gravity,  yea,  they  are 
eternally  determined  in  its  gravity."  The  late  Professor 
Hassler  had  we  believe  some  such  idea.  But  if  this  be  so,  how 
13  it  that  the  same  principle  does  not  illuminate  the  dark  bodies 
in  space;  such  as  the  companion  to  Sirius  which  must  yet  be 
many  times  heavier  than  our  sun ;  to  say  nothing  withal  of  the 
relative  light  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  green  stars? 

On  page  219  we  are  informed  that  "the  first  geological 
formations  must  be  plutonic,  the  crystallized  and  partially  crys- 
tallized will  underlie  the  composite,  and  the  inner  heat  will  at 
length  be  so  confined  and  softened,  that  an  atmosphere  shall 
form,  and  the  combination  of  water  commence,  &c." 

On  page  203  and  elsewhere  the  tangential  force  is  naturally 
enough  put  for  the  centrifugal  force.  This  would  accord 
better  with  the  doctrines  of  force  as  laid  down  in  the  "  Rational 
Cosmology;"  but  the  substitation  is  just  as  incorrect  as  it  is 
natural.  The  relations  of  central  forces  are  among  the  tbinga 
well- ascertained.     They  cannot  now  be  overturned. 

On  page  204  we  find,  in  effect,  that  the  course  of  one  of  two 
fixed  lines  which  meet  a  tangent,  at  the  point  of  contact,  will 
"evince  a  curve  to  be  a  hyperbola,  or  a  parabola,"  &c.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  this  will  be  new  to  mathematicians.  An 
embodiment  of  the  idea  may  be  found  in  this.  If  a  target  be 
placed  so  as  exactly  to  touch  the  more  remote  bank  of  a  river, 
and  then  a  ball  be  fired  frona  a  ffiven  gtitlion,  so  as  to  strike 
the  target  at  any  angle,  and  then  he  reflected  at  an  equal 
angle;  then  the  precise  course  of  the  hall  in  its  rebound,  will 
"evince"  the  special  form  of  the  turns  and  bends  of  the  rivtr^ 
both  above  and  below  the  target. 

Besides  other  errors  of  tangential  force,  &c.,  we  find  (p.  207) 
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that  the  radius-yector  of  a  planet  yaries  inreraely  as  the  yelo* 
city.  When  the  yelocity  is  yariable  at  all,  it  yaries  inyersely 
as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  tangenti 
and  not  as  the  radius-yector. 

^'  The  Bquare9  of  the  time$  of  revolution*'  (of  the  planets) 
^^mtist  be  as  the  eube$  of  the  mean  distances.**  In  the  proof  of 
this  we  find  (p.  208)  *^  a  less  or  greater  force,  in  carrying  the 
planet  through  the  same  orbit/'  &;c.  A  less  or  greater  force 
could  not  carry  the  planet  through  the  same  orbit,  the  central 
force  remaining  constant.  When  impossible  quantities  are 
introduced  into  calculation,  they  must  be  represented  as  in 
impossible  relations;  in  order  tiiat  what  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  impossibles  may  appear  among  the  possibles. 

On  the  same  page,  and  the  next  the  relations  of  distances 
and  times,  are  made  to  depend  on  tiie  form  of  body  from  which 
a  planet  is  thrown  off.  They  depend  essentially  on  the  law  d 
central  force,  its  intensity,  and  die  yelocity  of  projection. 

On  page  209  we  read,  moreoyer,  this  comparison  between  a 
planet  thrown  off  from  ^^  the  circumference  of  a  circular  plane," 
and  that  ^^ expelled  from  the  equatorial  surface  of  a  sphere:*' 

^^But  when  a  planet  has  been  expelled  from  the  equatorial 
surface  of  a  sphere,  although  reyolying  at  the  same  time  within 
the  same  orbit,  yet  must  its  force  haye  been  far  greater. 
Eyery  radius  of  the  sphere  has  thrown  off  its  own  portion, 
and  here  the  principle  must  be  as  the  cube  of  the  distance'* 
(instead  of  the  square,  when  thrown  from  the  circle,)  ^^and  we 
shall  haye  the  determined  fcmnula  that  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  will  be  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances."  Here  we 
haye  the  former  difficulty  of  reyolying  in  the  same  orbit  with  a 
far  greater  force  which  (if  prorided  for)  may  possibly  be  com- 
pensated by  a  greater  central  force.  But  then  we  h^ye  eyery 
radius  of  the  reyolying  sphere  throwing  off  its  own  portion; 
though  all  reyolye  about  the  axis  in  the  same  time.  The 
force  could  not  be  grayitation  which  admitted  of  that.  Then, 
lastly,  we  haye  squares  of  distances  for  the  planetary  fitigmenl 
of  a  circle,  and  cubes  of  distances  for  that  of  the  sphere; 
because,  it  would  seem,  circles  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii, 
and  spheres  as  the  cubes  of  the  same*  We  haye  heard  of  a  con- 
jecture that  the  days  were  longer  in  amiUBer,  bsgam  kaat 
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expanded  all  bodies,  The  cases  certainly  are  not  quite 
parallel ;  bat  the  connexion  ia  no  lesa  unreal. 

On  page  330  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  error  exploded 
some  two  years  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  viz.  "The  satellites  revolYe 
but  do  not  rotate."  If  one  person  should  take  his  seat  in  the 
middle  of  a  room  and  another  walk  around  him  looking  always 
north ;  the  traveller  would  turn  his  back  to  the  other  when  he 
vas  on  the  north  side  of  the  apartment;  Lis  face  when  hfl 
vaa  on  the  south  aide;  be  turned  sidewise  when  he  was  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  respectively,  kc,  &c.  He  would 
revolve  around  the  central  body  but  would  not  rotate;  and 
therefore  would  so  present  himself  to  the  centra!  body  as  to 
exhibit  himself  on  all  sides.  So  does  not  the  moon ;  she  showB 
nearly  the  same  face  always.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  true  that 
Bhe  does  not  rotate.  But  a  body  going  round  another  and 
fastened  to  it  by  a  rod  bo  as  to  turn  its  face  always  inward, 
must  face  around  on  all  sides  once  in  doing  so.  That  is  what 
a  body  always  facing  another  must  do  whether  the  connecting 
rod  be  there  or  no.  This  is  the  case  with  the  moon  and  perhaps 
eome  other  satellites. 

On  p.  331  we  have — "  The  same  conformity  with  the  principle 
is  found  in  the  facts  of  the  very  eligJit  excentricity  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  and  the  absence  of  all  fattening  at  the  poles.  If 
the  moon  had  been  ejected  from  its  primary  with  sufficient  force 
to  rotate,  it  must  have  been  considerably  elliptical  in  its  orbit; 
and  if  it  had  rotated  on  its  axis  it  must  have  been  oblate  pro- 
portioned to  the  rapidity  of  rotation.  The  facts  all  correspond 
to  the  determinations  of  the  rational  principle." 

The  stubborn  facts  are  all  the  other  way.  The  excentricity 
of  the  moon's  orbit  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  most 
of  the  larger  planets,  and  it  is  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  moon  does  rotate,  as  baa 
been  shown  already :  and  the  form  of  the  moon  is  that  of  an 
approximation  to  an  ellipsoid;  the  shortest  equatorial  diameter 
being  longer  than  the  polar,  and  the  longest  of  all,  the  equato- 
rial diameter  pointing  to  the  earth. 

On  the  same  page  the  result  of  M.  Hansen's  profound  ana- 
lysis as  regards  the  shape  of  the  moon  is  thus  gotten  rid  of — 
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^  This  general  law  of  the  satellites,  that  they  constantly  torn  one 
face  to  the  primary,  has  been  sometimes  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  one  hemisphere  of  the  satellite  is  protruded  towardd 
the  planet  and  is  thus  held  in  place,  by  an  excess  of  gra^ty  in  the 
protruding  part;  but  no  fact  of  such  protuberance  appears,  and 
the  true  principle  determines  the  facts  as  they  are  given,  without 
any  gratuitous  hypothesis/'  There  is  the  usual  fatality  here  as 
regards  all  the  facts.  The  gratuitous  hypothesis  is  a  careful 
deduction«  The  part  of  the  moon  formed  of  more  dense  mate- 
rial, but  not  really  heayier,  is  that  turned  away  from  us,  and 
not  toward  us.  Being  more  dense  it  U  less  protuberant.  The 
lunar  irregularities  (and  not  the  regular  turning  of  the  same 
fSEM)e  toward  us,)  led  to  this  conclusion. 

In  regions  such  as  these,  which  the  most  profound  analysts 
enter  with  a  wholesome  dread,  and  within  which  they  step  with 
caution,  the  *^  Rational  Cosmology"  moves  along  with  a  step 
which  it  evidently  regards  as  being  well*assured,  and  specially 
becoming  to  itself.  It  here  also  displays  its  triumphs;  as  we 
have  just  now  seen.  Witness,  moreover,  its  prediction  that 
such  retrograde  comets  as  Halley's  must  become  direct  in  their 
movements;  which  7nean%,  as  we  see,  that  ^^the  line  of  ascend- 
ing node"  shall  ^*  revolve"  ^Hill  the  point  is  reached  in  the  par- 
ticular  orbital  plane  of  the  comet,  that  equilibrates  the  right 
and  left  hand  attractions  through  the  whole  revolution,  and 
must  then  remain  with  slight  oscillations  to  and  fro  that  inci- 
dental disturbances  will  occasion."  (Pp.  856  and  857.) 

We  add  but  one  other  exemplification,  which  may  servci 
withal,  specially  to  illustrate  what  here  immediately  precedes. 

On  p.  887,  ^^  Because  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  more  than  90^ 
tamed  from  the  axis  of  Uranus,  the  moons  of  Uranus  must 
from  the  earth  appear  to  move  in  a  westerly  direction." 

Passing  by  minor  criticisms  on  this,  we  observe  that  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  very  commonly  the  planets,  appear  to  turn 
around  their  axes  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  while  they 
really  are  turning  from  west  to  east — all  because  we  must  look 
upon  them  from  the  outside.  Such  motions  may  then  in  one 
part  of  their  circuit  appear  the  reverse  of  what  they  really 
are;  but  any  method  of  measuring  the  angle  between  the  axis 
of  Uranus  (or  rather  its  parallel)  and  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
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which  would  make  that  angle  greater  than  90°,  moat  itself 
succeed  in  putting  south  for  north,  and  of  course,  also,  west 
for  east. 

Ave  nol  exemplifications  such  as  these  among  the  triumphs 
of  the  "Rational  Cosmology  J"     Let  us  hear  what  it  says: 

"  That  the  moons  of  Uranus  are  retrograde  has  been  a 
surprising  anomaly  from  its  first  discovery,  but  that  this  excep- 
tional fact  is  found  to  leap  within  the  necessary  determinations 
of  the  eternal  principle,  and  is  found  anomalous  only  in  appear- 
ance, the  principle  itself  expounding  why  it  must  so  appear,  is 
ft  most  conclusive  example  of  that  accordance  of  fact  and 
principle,  which  is  alone  true  science."  (P.  338.) 

The  concluding  remark  rightly  understood  is  indeed  true; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  abundantly  manifest  by  this  time,  that 
the  "Rational  Cosmology"  is  not  true;  or  if  true,  that  it  must 
be  true  in  other  worlds  than  those  of  which  astronomy  has  any 
knowledge.  It  stands  condemned  by  a  just  criterion  of  it9 
own  selecting.  Its  author  has  failed,  conspicuously  failed ;  hut 
he  has  failed  where  no  man  can  hope  to  succeed.  The  philoso- 
phy, or  rather  science,  at  which  he  aims  may  be  that  of  angels ; 
it  has  not  in  this  world  yet  heen  attained  by  unaided  men. 
There  is  another  path  for  them — "Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and 
necessary  in  the  front,  and  beginning  of  the  work,  without 
hesitation  or  reservation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  trua 
in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom 
of  heaven,  that  no  man  aLall  enter  into  it,  'except  he  become 
first  as  a  little  child.'"* 

In  obedience  to  this  noble  aphorism  (though  not  always  in 
view  of  it)  all  veritable  progress  in  physical  science  has  heen 
made.  The  science  thus  built  up  may  he  decried.  It  may  be 
misrepresented  as  having  "its  full  mission"  "accomplished"  "in 
complete  and  final  positivism."  That  will  he  true  when  Mor- 
monism  is  the  perfection  of  civil  liberty.  It  may  be  told  "that 
it  can  vindicate  its  possession  logically  to  no  fact  that  it  assumes 
beyond  actual  experiment."  That  may  he  true  when  it  is  shut 
out  from  the  use  of  certain  of  its  mental  powers,  or  agrees  to 
make  use  of  only  a  portion  of  them :  but  it  cannot  invalidate  its 

*  finoan'i  Tttletiai  lerminoa  Of  the  laterpreUdon  of  Nature,  &Iaiitagu«'a 
EdlUon,  Vol  L  ^  267. 
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mode  of  gftthering  its  own  facts.  It  may  hp  told  b j  tbose  who 
would  shot  it  up  to  loss 'than  this,  that  it  ^Ms  in  the  end  atheistiof 
or"  {mirabile  dictu)  ^' Pantheistic."  It  were  sad  indeed  if  that 
were  tme,  for  its  method  is  evidently  the  humble  child-like  one 
of  first  carefully  studying  what  God  has  permitted  to  be,  without 
a  previous  determination  of  what  it  must  be.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  book  of  nature  can  be  successfully  studied. 
That  some  of  its  students  have  wrongly  read,  and  wilfully  mis- 
interpreted it,  may  be  an  argument  against  the  only  proper 
use  of  the  book  itself,  when  the  abuse  of  a  doctrine  makes  it 
mtrue. 

But  this  method  has  no  philosophy ;  it  terminates  in  mer9 
fects.  Its  investigations  can  indeed  go  no  farther,  in  them"" 
selves,  than  general  facts,  and  thos^^eat  pervading  relati(m$ 
of  facts,  the  Imws  of  natute.  But  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
precise  relations  lies  its  strength,  of  their  predeion^  not  merely 
of  their  generality. 

But  has  it  no  principles — no  philosophy  ?  Yes !  But  both 
are  heaven-bom,  and  not  of  man's  devising;  and  th^efore  they 
trill  be  etemoL  Fcr  there  is  one  science  which  can  be^n 
where  the  ^Rational  Cosmology*'  would  put  itself;  it  is  heaven* 
descended  theology,  which  finds  its  perfection  in  Ohristianity ; 
and  derives  its  knowledge  frcm  Him  who  ^was  in  the  bet- 
ing with  God,'*  and  ^' who  hath  declared  him." 

With  the  Bible  before  him  the  Christian  philosapher  acceptfl 
as  his  great  hypothesis  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  and  attributes  ere- 
ation  to  his  ^*good  pleasure;"  and  having  learned  the  resourced 
of  that  good  pleasure,  the  Ohristian  philosopher  oonsiders  it 
philosophioal  to  conclude  that  Infinite  Wisdom  might  hav# 
devised  a  plan  difierent,  even  very  different,  firom  that  whieb 
we  find ;  nay,  that  it  would  be  very  unphihsophieal  to  think 
otherwise*  This  philosophy  accepts  withal  the  Bible's  account 
of  creation,  which  (in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Rational 
Cosmology,)  *^  makes  God  a  beginner  and  Author  of  an  existetfCe 
which  before  was  not;"  but  that  a  vmtable  substaneSf  infinitely 
beneath  the  blessed  Creator  himself.  This  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy receives  in  the  simple  faith  of  the  little  ehild,  befieving  a0 
it  does  that  it  cannot  comprehend  QoA'b  first  great  formative 
act.    Other  principlet  there  may  be^  inferior  to  theee;  but  the 
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huinble  student  of  the  book  of  nature,  is  every  day  more  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  stili  lodged 
There  the  Bible  came  from. 


The  unexpected  length  to  Trhich  our  remarks  on  the  physical 
aspect  of  Dr.  Hickok's  book  have  run,  constrains  us  to  the 
most  brief  and  general  comments  upon  ita  psychological,  meta- 
physical, and  theological  views.  The  points  to  which,  ia 
cloBing,  we  call  attention  are  the  following. 

1.  We  encounter  on  the  very  first  page,  and  repeatedly  elao- 
where,  a  characteristic  infirmity  of  this  class  of  writers — the 
attempt  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  discussion  of  fundamen- 
tal questions,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  etymology  of 
words.  This  is  done  by  the  author,  in  establishing  his  doctrine 
of  principles  as  uncreated  in  contrast  with  facts  as  things  made: 
his  theory  of  the  functions  of  understanding  aa  distinguished 
from  reason;  his  contrast  between  existence  and  being;  his 
objection  to  the  Scottish  philosophy  of  common  sense;  hia 
distinction  between  nature  and  the  supernatural.  Of  this  last 
we  give  a  single  specimen,  because  we  shall  have  cause  to  refer 
to  the  passage  for  another  purpose.  On  the  fallacy  of  thifl 
kind  of  argument,  it  is  needless  here  to  expatiate. 

Dr.  Hickok  tells  ua:  "Kature,  natura,  {a  naacor,)  is  a 
birth,  an  outspringing,  a  growth.  ...  It  is  applied  pro- 
perly to  every  created  individual  thing,  inasmuch  as  each 
separate  thing  has  its  own  peculiarly  constituted  forces  which 
make  it  to  be  what  it  ia,  and  gives  to  it  its  own  essential  iden- 
tity, and  which  secure  that  it  must  develop  itself  after  the 
conditions  of  its  original  constitution.  .  .  .  That  which  was  not 
created,  or  constituted  of  such  conditioned  forces,  has  not  a 
nature,  but  must  be  wholly  supernatural.  Of  all  created  exist- 
ence we  may  say  in  general,  it  is  Nature."  Pp.  131—2.  We 
need  not  repeat  here  the  criticisms  we  have  ofi'ered  in  another 
article,  in  regard  to  this  view  of  nature  and  tho  supernatural, 
as  it  is  given  by  Coleridge. 

2,  Dr.  Ilickok  pronounces  man's  "free  personality,"  "the 
rational  in  humanity,"  to  be  "wholly  supernatural,"  "wholly 
above  nature."  Pp.  80,  81.  Much  more  might  be  cited  to  the 
same  effect.    But,  aa  we  have  just  seen,  he  pronounces  "all 
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created  existence*'  to  be  nature.  Where  then  are  we?  Are 
the  free  personality  and  the  rational  faculty  in  man  uncreated? 
What  else  does  all  this  mean  ?  If  uncreated^  are  they  simply 
an  effluence  of  the  Uncreated  One^  consubstantial  with  Him  ? 
If  any  clew  to  a  different  meaning  can  be  shown,  we  shall  be 
thankful.  We  shall  need  a  keener  ^^  insight  of  reason"  than  we 
yet  dare  profess,  to  detect  it.  This  ^^  unmade"  part  of  our 
being,  what  is  it?  Is  it,  or  can  it  be  anything  which  God 
made,  when  he  created  man  in  his  own  image?  We  do  not 
see  how  it  differs  from  the  *^  impersonal"  reason  of  Cousin, 
which  can  only  be  a  one  divine  essence  permeating  humanity, 
or  from  that  of  Coleridge  which  he  pronounces  ^^dentiqal  with 
its  own  objects,  Q-odj  the  soul,  immortality."  The  preroga- 
tives  which  Dr.  Hickok  ascribes  to  the  reason  are  commensurate 
with  its  supreme  dignity.  "Reason,"  says  he,  "is  not  a  fact; 
a  somewhat  that  has  been  made;  but  from  its  own  necessity  of 
being,  can  be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  a  verity  which  fills 
eternity  and  immensity."  F.  85.  No  wonder  then  that  "the 
created  facts  being  given,  the  reason  may  in  them  detect  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  when  the  insight  of 
reason  aUo  determines  that  these  very  laws  in  the  facts  are 
such  as  the  eternal  principles  made  necessary^  we  have  then  a 
true  and  valid  science  of  the  universe,  and  may  safely  call  the 
result  of  our  work  a  Rational  Cosmology."  (P.  256.)  "This 
immutable  principle,  which  determines  how  the  fact  may^  and, 
if  the  fact  be  at  all,  how  it  must  be,  is  given  in  pure  thought 
alone,  and  is  no  appearance  in  the  sense."  P.  18.  "If  the 
creator  must  make  and  guide  the  universal  cosmos  after  the 
determination  of  immutable  principles,"  &c.  p.  56. 

According  to  this,  if  God  puts  forth  any  creative  act,  he  can 
do  so  only  in  conformity  with  certain  eternal  laws,  which  neces- 
sitate the  production  of  the  results  actually  accomplished,  and 
no  other.  The  only  election  left  to  the  Creator  respects  the 
degrees  and  times  of  the  forth-putting  of  his  creative  energy, 
but  not  the  quality  or  manner  of  the  working  thereof.  These 
latter  are  determined  by  immutable  necessary  laws.  It  is  the 
province  of  reason  to  detect  these  laws,  and  their  eternal  neces- 
sity ;  how  a  creation  must  be  if  it  be  at  all.  Such  insight  and 
nothing  else  is  true  science.    Dr.  Hickok  then  proceeds  to 
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unfold  these  lavs,  aa  seen  hy  the  insight  of  reason;  to  show 
how  force,  i.  e.  the  antagOQiems  and  diremptiona  of  activities, 
and  the  necesBary  laws  seen  by  the  reason  to  govern  its  work- 
ing, must  develop  all  the  forma  and  properties  of  matter, 
mechanical,  chemical,  organic,  and  inorganic,  physiological, 
vegetable,  animal;  gravity,  cohesion,  repulsion,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  &c. !  Such  is  the  prerogative  of  reason, 
according  to  Br.  Hickok ;  not  to  see  what  creation  is,  and  that 
being  such,  it  must  have  had  a  creator,  but  to  see  how  it  must 
be,  and  the  eternal  laws  which  necGasitate  that  the  creative  act 
produce  what  is  produced,  if  it  be  exerted  at  all !  That  faculty 
which  can  do  this,  he  may  well  assert  "fiUs  eternity  and  immen- 
eity."  We  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  the  stupendous  daring, 
the  heroic  audacity  of  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  mortal. 
The  utter  failure  of  the  attempt,  already  made  too  apparent  in 
the  examination  of  the  physical  part  of  his  book,  is  no  discredit 
to  Dr.  Hickok's  powers.  His  only  discredit  lies  in  not  knowing 
better  than  to  essay  an  insight  into  what  is  beyond  mortal  ken. 
We  will  just  here,  before  discussing  another  point  that  arises  in 
this  connection,  note  another  prerogative  which  he  awards  to 
reason,  in  which  its  divine  dignity  culminates.  "The  being  !e 
bound  to  be  his  own  end."  P.  84,  "It  (the  rational)  can  make 
its  own  conscious  worth  anil  dignity  its  end  of  action."  We 
think  so  too,  if  Dr.  Hickok'a  account  of  it  be  correct.  With 
the  exception  of  its  being  incarnate,  and,  according  to  the 
author,  susceptible  of  some  kind  of  subordination  to  the  Su- 
preme Reason,  (wo  can  hardly  see  what,)  wherein  does  it  differ 
from  Him,  of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all 
things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever? 

But  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been 
his  counsellor?  Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God?  Who 
can  fathom  the  great  deep  of  his  counsels?  We  see  enough 
indeed  of  the  outbcamings  of  his  infinite  excellence  and  un- 
created glory,  to  know  that  he  is  entitled  to  our  absolute 
homage  and  devotion.  But  the  light  which  reveals  this,  also 
discloses  an  infinitude  beyond,  utterly  unsearchable  by  us. 
The  beams  which  disclose  also  veil  him.  lie  covereth  himself 
with  light  as  a  garment.  What  we  know,  are  only  parts  of  his 
ways,  and  how  little  a  portion  is  beard  of  him?     But,  as  Dr. 
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Hickok  portrays  man  and  his  Maker,  is  God  the  being  who 
dif  elleth  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no 
man  hath  seen  or  can  see  7  Dr.  Hickok  says  that  he  is.  Bnt 
we  see  not  why  he  should  say  s(^  without  renouncing  his  sys- 
tem. 

8.  As  to  these  necessaiy  laws  or  tniihs,  which  the  reason 
sees  to  be  such,  and  which  govern  micontroUably  the  whole 
construction  of  the  material  udverse,  and  by  which  the  human 
mind  can  develop  the  necessary  forms  of  matter,  animate  and 
inanimate,  as  it  develops  the  science  of  geometry  from  its 
axioms;  we  say,  1.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  existence; 
2.  There  is  evidence  that,  whether  they  exist  or  not,  we  cannot 
know  them.  The  question  is  not,  whether,  or  in  what  sense^ 
there  are  any  necessaiy  truths  or  relations.  On  this  we 
may  presently  say  something.  But  it  is  whether  there  are 
necessaiy  unmade  principles,  which  necessitate  that,  if  the 
Creator  puts  forth  creative  energy  at  all,  it  niust  issue  in  the 
precise  laws  and  products  wUch  we  find  in  the  material  uni- 
verse. We  say  there  is  no  proof  of  them.  If  they  have  being, 
we  are  incapable  of  ascertaining  them.  By  laborious  expert 
mentation,  observation,  and  induction,  we  are  constantly  learn- 
ing that  certain  laws  do  exist,  some  governing  all  matter, 
others  particular  kinds  of  matter.  But  by  no  human  **  insight 
of  reason"  can  it  be  proved  that  these  laws  could  not  be  other- 
wise, if  such  were  the  good  pleasure  of  €h>d.  Dr.  Hickok,  in 
attempting  to  prove  it,  as  has  already  been  shown,  has  under- 
taken to  prove  not  a  few  things  to  be  neeesdariljf  true,  which 
are  aetualfy  false.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  deserve  serious  refu^ 
tation  for  any  man  to  claim,  that  if  Gh>d  exerts  his  energy  at 
all,  it  roust  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  light,  heat,  and 
electricity,  and  the  precise  laws  which  now  shape  their  action? 
that  ^^ matter  rnuit  impress  itself  upon  the  senses?"  (p.  110;) 
that,  ^^with  the  complicated  and  nicely  adapted  organism  of 
the  eye  given  in  conception,  it  may  be  a  clear  insight  of  the 
reason  that  matter,  as  a  space-filling  force,  must  give  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  vision?"  (P.  116.) 

Can  any  knowledge  be  more  purely  empirical  than  all  thai 
we  know  or  can  know  in  regard  to  the  snsoeptibili^  of  the 
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wmm,  or  any  of  them,  to  impressions  from  material  objects! 
Ib  it  possible  to  know  the  first  fact  id  regard  to  the  cspacitj  of 
»ny  bodily  sense,  or  the  power  of  other  objects  upon  it,  except 
by  experienee  and  consciousness?  Is  it  possible  to  demon- 
strate before-band  that  vision  will  result  from  the  structnre  of 
the  eye,  or  that  it  will  be  destroyed  by  lesion  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  brain  ?  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  easy  to  prove  that 
the  brain  most  be  intensely  sensitive,  while,  in  fact,  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  observed,  "that  part  of  the  brain  which  if 
disturbed  or  diseased  takes  away  consciousness,  is  as  iusensible 
fis  the  leather  of  our  shoe?" 

The  same  writer  observes,  "When  the  bones,  joints,  and  all. 
the  membranes  and  ligaments  which  cover  tbem,  are  exposed, 
they  may  be  cut,  pricked,  or  even  barned,  without  the  patient 
or  the  animal  suffering  the  slightest  pain."  If  a  priori  reason- 
ing has  place  in  regard  to  the  existence,  kind,  and  degree  of 
animal  sensibility,  would  it  not  quite  as  easily  prove  the  con- 
trary of  all  this,  as  that  a  "space-filling  force"  must  furnisb 
the  conditions  requisite  for  vision,  or  that  matter  must  impress 
the  senses  ? 

With  regard  to  necessary  truths,  in  the  strictest  sense,  they 
are  those,  the  contradictories  of  which  to  the  haman  mind  are 
neither  supposable  nor  conceivable.  These,  however,  are,  with 
slight  exceptions,  truths  of  relation  rather  than  of  actual  exist- 
ence, and  chiefiy  pertain  to  the  formal  sciences  of  Logic  and 
Mathematics.  A  close  analysis  will  show  the  necessary  judg- 
ments in  these  sciences,  to  be  chiefiy  reducible  to  the  simple 
principles  of  identity  and  contradiction:  viz.  that  we  must 
think  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  and  not  what  it  is  not.  Space 
and  time  are  necessary  in  our  thought,  as  the  illimitable  void 
receptivities  in  which  all  bodies  and  all  events  must  hare  place. 
The  metaphysical  ideas  of  causality  and  substance  have  this 
conditional  necessity;  that,  if  evcuts  are  given,  they  must  hare 
a  cause,  if  qualities  are  given,  they  must  have  a  substance. 
The  mind  is  unable  to  judge  otherwise.  The  idea  of  the  good 
is  necessary  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  moral  beings; 
of  the  beautiful,  on  the  supposition  of  esthetic  faculties;  of  the 
true,  on  the  supposition  of  intellectual  and  rational  faculties. 
While,  however,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  perfect  God  as  degti- 
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tate  of  either  of  these  ideas  and  attribntes  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion, it  is  conceivable  that  man,  had  it  been  the  will  of  Ood, 
might  have  been  made  a  sentient,  but  not  a  rational  being,  or 
an  intelligent  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  yet  not  an 
esthetic  or  moral  being.  But  within  the  realms  of  actnal 
existence,  the  range  ef  necessary  principles,  ascertainable  by 
ns  as  such,  is  exceedingly  narrow.  As  to  all  created  snb^ 
stances,  or  events,  what  can  we  pronounce  to  be  necessary 
regarding  them  even  in  onr  conception,  that  is  not  implied  in 
■saying,  that  bodies  must  be  in  space,  events  in  time,  and  that 
they  must  have  a  cause?  But  this  in  no  appreciable  degree 
limits  the  divine  activity,  or  the  possibilities  open  to  creative 
•energy.  It  determines  not  how,  nor  where  anything  must  be 
brought  to  pass.  It  limits  not  the  Holy  One,  and  leaves  all 
things  possible  with  God,  to  be  executed  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will.  The  laws  of  nature  are  uniform,  not  by  any 
•compulsory  necessity  that  they  should  be  so,  as  that  tiM  sum 
of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  must  be  equal  to  two  right  angles; 
not  because  God  could  not,  for  cause,  whdly  change  their  work* 
ing,  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  do  in  the  case  ef  miracles;  but 
because,  for  wise  and  holy  reasons,  it  has  pleaiMd  him  that 
they  should  abide,  and  that  seed-tiae  and  harvest  should  not 
fail  during  the  present  dispensation.  But  how  long  this  system 
of  physical  nature  shal  last,  we  know  not.  The  scoffers  of  old 
and  of  late,  who  reluctate  against  the  reign  of  a  personal  God 
in  nature,  providence,  and  grace,  hare  asked  **  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming?  Do  not  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  creation?"  But  the  answer  of  the 
Supreme  Season  to  this  is,  that  as  he  destroyed  the  wicked  of 
old  by  a  deluge  of  water,  and  a  rain  <»f  fire,  so  '^tbe  heaveni 
and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  kepi 
in  store,  reserved  unte  judgment  and  perditten  of  ungodly 
men**^    See  2  Peter  iL 

On  Br.  Hickok's  theory,  nothing,  so  far  as  matter  is  con- 
cerned, is  left  to  the  tree  disposal  of  God,  except  the  bare 
supply  of  the  *^  force"  requisite  to  the  creation  and  snstentatian 
of  created  things.  All  else  is  remanded  to  the  donunalion  of 
'immutable  principles,"  as  relentless  in  th«r  necessity  as  fiite. 
He  may  exert  mere  or  len  of  the  srjs  cnsolmu    But  that  is  alL 
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The  maDoer  and  mcaBure  of  its  working,  and  the  results  to 
which  it  comes,  are  determined  by  an  overbearing  necessity, 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Omnipotence.  Where  then  is 
Providence?  What  rules  us  and  the  universe?  A  free  per- 
sonal God,  or  a  fatalistic  necessity  ? 

4.  The  fundamental  doctrine  out  of  which  Br.  Hiclok  evolves 
his  whole  system  of  "Rational  Cosmology"  is  that  "matter  is 
force,"  purely  and  simply  force.  What  then  does  he  mean  by 
force?  Recurring  to  what  we  have  already  frequently  referred 
to,  he  tells  us,  "When,  however,  the  conception  is  that  of 
simple  action  in  counteraction,  an  activity  that  works  from 
opposite  sides  upon  itself,  we  have  in  it  at  once  the  true  notion 
of  force."  {Pp.  93,  4.)  This  subject  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed in  its  relations  to  natural  philosophy.  We  wish  now  to 
consider  it  as  related  to  metaphysics  and  theology.  It  appears 
then  that  force  is  the  resultant  of  counter  activities.  Whose 
activity,  whose  action  in  counteraction?  Certainly  that  of 
Bome  agent  or  substance.  Certainly  we  may  insist  on  this 
with  one  who  postulates  necessary  truths  on  so  liberal  a  scale. 
If  there  he  any  truth,  which  the  "insight  of  reason"  cannot 
avoid  discerning  as  a  first  truth,  it  is  that  all  qualities  belong 
to  some  substance,  all  attributes  to  a  subject,  all  actions  to  an 
agent.  Whose  action  and  counteraction  then  is  it  that  thus 
develops  itself  as  force,  i.  e.  as  matter?  Surely  it  can  be  no 
other  than  God's.  What  else  then  is  matter  than  the  activity 
of  God,  God  in  act?  Says  Dr.  Hickok,  "Solely  from  the 
reason,  and  not  from  any  want  as  if  he  too  had  a  nature,  God 
puts  his  simple  activity  in  counter-agency.  He  makes  act 
meet  and  hold  act,  and  in  this  originates  an  antagonism  which 
constitutes  force ;  a  new  thing;  a  something  standing  out  for 
objective  manifestation,  and  holding  itself  in  position  as  a 
reality  distinct  from  bia  own  subjective  simplicity."  (P.  101.) 
"This  material  is  not  God,  nor  at  all  competent  to  rise  from 
its  imposed  conditions  into  the  region  of  the  absolute."  (P.  102.) 
We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Ilickok  disclaims  and  tries  to  escape 
m^onisra.  But  whether  he  can  do  it  logically,  without  renoun- 
cing the  fundamental  principle  of  his  Cosmology,  is  another 
question,  which  fealty  to  God  and  truth  requires  us  to  put  and 
answer.     After  all  disclairaers,  he  teaches   that  God's   "set 
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meeting  and  holding  his  act/'  g\ves  the  '^antagonism  which 
constitutes  force/*  or  matter.  If  this  is  any  ''new  thing'* 
beyond  Ood's  activity  in  antagonism  "  standing  out  for  objec- 
tive manifestation,"  or  in  any  other  sense  "distinct  from  his 
own  subjective  simplicity,"  we  do  not  see  it.  Indeed  Dr. 
Hickok  explicitly  declares,  "the  antagonism  and  the  diremp- 
tion  to  be  the  one  agency  of  the  Absolute  Spirit."  (P.  101.) 
"All  being  will  be  alike  subjective  to  Him."  (P.  100.)  At  all 
events,  most  pantheists  will  be  satisfied  with  such  a  noo  army 
and  wBl  readily  found  their  systems  upon  it.  Dr.  Hickok  says 
truly,  "  there  is  a  dualism ;  the  world  is  not  without  its  Maker, 
and  the  maker  is  not  in  and  of  the  world."  (P.  21.)  But  we 
confess  that  this  dualism  does  not  "exist  or  stand  out"  on  his 
theory,  any  further  than  the  dualism  between  the  agent  and 
his  activity.  The  most  common  pantheistic  formula  is,  that 
the  Absolute  being  comes  to  eodit  or  %tand  out  in  objective 
manifeetationj  by  becoming  an  object  to  himself  in  Nature  and 
Humanity.  Some  eay  that  He  does  this  in  coming  into  self- 
coBSciousness,  Self-consciousness  implies  distinction;  distinc- 
tion limitation:  thus  the  Infinite  evolves  itself  and  becomes 
objective  to  itself  in  Ae  finite.  Still  these  men  would  say 
"there  is  a  dualism,"  in  the  monism.  The  finite  is  not  the 
infinite,  although  of  it,  as  the  flower  is  of  the  plant,  the  wave  of 
the  ocean.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  finite  is  not  a  created 
substance  distinct  from  the  Infinite  Creator,  but  an  act  or 
evolution  of  him.  When  we  consider  the  divine  prerogatives 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Hickok  to  the  reason  in  man,  along  with  his 
definition  of  matter  as  foroe  or  the  antagonism  of  divine  activi- 
ties, we  feel  ourselves  nearing  that  awful  vortex  of  modem 
German  philosophy,  from  which  all  but  the  most  dauntless 
speoulatists  must  recoil  with  horror.  Says  ChalybSus,  in  his 
historical  survey  of  Schelling's  philosophy:  "If  in  all  this,  we 
never  forget  the  mun  point,  namely,  that  apart  from  this  living 
impulse,  movement,  and  activity,  there  is  nothing  material  or 
real  whereupon  or  wherein  these  indications  of  power  oconr,  hU 
thai  (he  verjf  real  emd  maierud  Uujf  eantitie  nUrineieaBif  ^ 
the  flaig  eif  theee  mulMJ^  determmbig  eiatMUee^  w  iMy  them 
ie  enabled  to  graep  et  emee  mUUiff^  and  kUuiHwelff  the 
prineq>Ui(fthemhehiifetea$stia$^!kimM9me$neeememd 
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the  same."*  Coleridge,  whose  diBBertation  on  thia  subject  has 
been  Btigmatized  by  some  as  a  plagiarism  upon  Schelling,  and 
by  himself  ackcowledged  to  evince  a  "coincidence"  with  him, 
dicouraes  in  a  similar  tone.  "  There  is  strictly  speaking,"  aays 
he,  "no  proper  oppositiou  but  between  the  two  polar  forces  of 
one  and  the  same  power.  Every  power  in  nature  and  in  Bpirtt, 
must  evolve  an  opposite,  as  the  sole  means  and  condition  of  tU 
manifestation."  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  287.  "The  tranacen- 
dental  philosophy  demandt;,  first,  that  two  forces  should  be 
conceived  which  counteract  each  other  by  their  essential  nature; 
secondly,  that  these  forces  should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike 
infinite,  both  ahke  indestructible."  Biographia  Lit.  p.  169. 
"  The  identity  of  Thesia  and  Antithesis  ia  the  substance  of  all 
Being ;  their  opposition  the  condition  of  all  existence,  or  Being 
manifested."  Aids,  p.  287.  All  this  seems  to  us  so  very  like 
Dr.  Hickok'a  divine  activities  in  antagonism,  constituting  mat- 
ter, as  to  show  very  clearly,  their  substantial  identity.  And 
when  onco  the  antagonism  is  posited,  his  process  of  world- 
building,  or  evolution,  aeema  to  us  little  more  than  a  modified 
reflection  from  that  given  by  Schelling,  and  the  Pantheistic 
Transcendent ulists.  Notwithstanding  his  analysis  and  rejection 
of  the  schemes  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin,  the 
germinal  elements  of  that  monism  which  ia  common  to  them  all, 
seem  to  us  to  lie  in  his  radical  principles.  The  variations  are 
auch  as  enforce  themselves  upon  a  Christian  man.  But  as  to 
their  real  character,  and  logical  coDsequences,  they  are  circum- 
etantial  rather  than  fundamental. 

The  simple  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  reason  ve  take  to  be 
this:  that  the  physical  universe  and  its  constituent  parts  are 
not  mere  acts  of  God  in  mutual  antagonism;  but  that  they  aro 
entities,  substances,  crested  from  nothing  by  his  omnipotence, 
iliatinct  and  separate  from  him,  yet  dependent  upon  hts  sustain- 
ing, and  subject  to  his  governing  power;  that  these  substances 
or  entities  are  also  made  the  subjects  or  media  of  certain 
physical  forces,  acting  according  to  uniform  laws,  which  forces 
and  their  laws  exhibit  the  distinct  and  invariable  modes  of  the 
the  divine  control  o?er  matter-,  that  he  governs  and  disposes 
and  acts  in  and  through  theoi,  by  his  all- con  trolling  provi- 
•  Wb  liDotc  from  Talk's  TrantdalioB,  p,  222. 
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dence;  that  it  is  his  prerogative  to  make  or  unmake,  or 
modify  this  whole  material  frame  or  any  part  thereof,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure,  not  being  necessitated  otherwise  than  by 
that  moral  necessity  which  forbids  him  to  deny  himself,  and 
ensures  that  he  doeth  all  things  well.  We  do  not  believe,  that, 
to  any  extent  of  the  least  moment,  in  such  a  discussion,  he  is 
constrained  by  any  eternal  necessity,  so  that  he  can  produce 
nothing  but  his  own  activity  in  antagonism  and  diremption ;  or 
that  he  is  unable  to  impart  to  matter,  if  he  be  pleased  to  create 
it,  any  properties,  he  may  please,  not  mutually  self-contradic- 
tory. If  he  cannot  create  material  substances  other  than  his 
own  ^^  act  holdmg  his  own  act,"  much  less  can  he  create  imma- 
terial or  spiritual  essences  or  substances.  Indeed  Dr.  Hickok 
tells  us,  p.  84,  that  spirit  as  being  "self-activity  and  self-law," 
is  "  essence  which  is  not  substance."  Still  if  it  is  activity,  it 
must  be  the  activity  of  some  person  or  thing ; — of  what,  or 
whom?  Whose  activity  is  the  free,  responsible,  rational  "es- 
sence" within  us?  Whose,  ours  or  God's?  Does  the  trans 
cendentalism  of  Schelling  develop  a  more  "insoluble  ego?" 
There  is  no  escape  from  these  difficulties  but  in  the  simple 
recognition  not  only  of  the  absolute  substance  and  absolute 
cause,  but  of  derivative,  dependent  substances,  and  second 
causes,  distinct  from  God's  mere  act,  yet  created  and  sustained 
by  his  act.  Otherwise  the  distinction  between  God  and  the 
creature,  holiness  and  sin,  freedom  and  fatalism,  is  a  sublime 
fiction.  Is  it  demanded  that  we  explain  how  this  is  possible  ? 
How  God  by  his  Almighty  working  can  create  and  uphold  that 
which  is  not  his  mere  activity  ?  We  freely  confess  ourselves 
unequal  to  such  a  demand.  We  have  no  "rational  insight" 
which  can  fathom  the  measureless  profound  of  divine  possibili- 
ties. These  are  things  too  high  for  us  to  meddle  with.  We 
rest  in  the  Apostle's  solution,  in  which  our  faith  and  philosophy 
begin  and  end,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out!" 


Jntrobiiftioii  to 
lEGEL'S  PHILOSOPHIC  METHOD. 
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To  Hegel  has  been  ascribed  thu  honor  of  discoverinj?  a  new 
Philosophic  Method,  In  the  Intrndnction  to  his  givat  central 
work,  "The  Logic,"  Hegel  himself  claims  that  although  the 
method  which  he  has  "  followed  in  that  book— or  rather  the 
method  which  the  system  itself  has  followed— may  be  capa- 
ble of  mncli  improvement,  or  more  thoroughness  of  elabora- 
tion, as  regards  details,  yet  I  know  that  it  is  the  only  true 
method."  "Because,"  he  adda,  "it  is  identical  with  its  ob- 
ject and  content;  for  it  is  the  content  in  itself,  the  Dialectic 
which  ii  has  in  itself  that  constitntes  its  evolution."  "The 
only  thing  essentially  necessary  to  an  insighi  int*}  the 
methml  of  scientitic  evolution  is  a  knowledge  <<f  the  logical 
nature  of  the  negative  ;  that  it  itt  positive  in  its  resiiils. — ia 
other  words,  that  its  self- con tradictioii  does  not  result  in  zero 
or  the  abstract  nothing,  but  rather  in  the  nygatiori  ol'  its  spe- 
cial content  only;  that  such  negation  \h  not  eintplt;  i^or  abso- 
lute] negation,  but  the  negation  of  a  defiuite  obji-ct  which 
annuls  itself,  and  is  therefore  a  deliniiH  uegaiioii.  llencc  ia 
the  result  there  is  contained  esseniiaily  that  from  which  it 
resulted— which  amounts  to  a  tautology,  for  otherwise  the 
Bomewhat  would  beau  iiidepeuduni  origiual  existence  and 
not  a  n-sHlt." 

If  M'u  rexiate  his  method  and  alllrm  it  to  be  the  process  of 

dlKcoveriiig  in  the  Knile  or  limited  what  it  is  that  CMU^liaites 

iu  liniitutiou  or  lluitude,  and  thereby  of  attctudiiig  through 
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BUccesgive  Byntheaes  to  the  seW'-timited  or  intiniti-,  we  aliall  | 
Bee  in  that  stalemeiit  ilij  BUbstantial  ideiUity  with  the  Plato-  j 
nic  Dialectic.  To  tra<;e  out  tiio  dependent  to  that  on  wbich  ] 
it  dejjends  is  to  go  from  the  part  to  the  whole,  from  that  I 
which  is  not  aelfexistent  to  that  whicli  \»  self  existent.  (,Pla-  1 
to's  definition  we  shall  quote  below.)  I 

The  triad — ^ Being,  Naught,  and  liecdming  —  witli  whioh  J 
Hegel  begins  hie  Logic  furnishes  an  example  of  an  ajiplica-  1 
tion  of  the  general  method  as  well  as  an  exhibition  nl'.  what  ] 
is  pfculiarly  Flegelian.  In  cunsideratioii  of  tlie  fact  lUat  thisJ 
tria<l  is  better  known  i  lian  anything  else  of  Hegel,  and  that  1 
it  has  furnislied  the  point  nf  attack  to  his  most  powerful  J 
oppunenba — Trendeleiiborg  in  particular* — an  exposition  off 
hia  method  in  the  evohition  of  this  triad  will  serve  to  exhibit  J 
the  true  nature  of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  more  directly  I 
than  any  general  disquisition  on  lis  results.  I 

Let  us  at  onoe,  then,  pmceed  to  grapplw  with  this  much'] 
digputiil  beginning  of  Hegelian  Logic,  and  make,  ^/vf^  an  I 
abatrait-espiiaition  of  the  theme;  second,  a  more  concrete  or  i 
explanatory  one;  ^A/ro!,  ^  niticsil  one,  directed  towards  the  I 
position  of  Trendelenburg.  Wo  will  attt-mpt  lo  give  Hegel's  J 
thought  in  i>iir  own  manner.  I 

I.    Abstract  ExiioKitiun.  I 

A.  Introduction  :  why  we  begin  with  the  category  of  Being,  1 

Whatever  we  postulate  as  a  beginning  of  pure  science  I 
must  be,  as  such,  not  yet  scientilically  determined.  It  is  the  1 
object  of  puie  science  to  duvelope  a  system,  and  of  course  J 
the  beginning  <rannot  be  a  system.  Since  in  pure  science  we  1 
must  not  receive  determhiationa  (atCribntea,  qualities,  cate-  ] 
goriea,  detinitions.  logical  terma.  &c.)  except  tiinae  justified  I 
and  defined  by  the  system,  any  determination  that  wc  postu-  J 
late,  and  that  is  not  objectively  evolved,  must  be  regarded  i 
as  unscientific  and  therefore  rejected.  DetermiTiation  and  I 
negation  are  identical,  and  the  complete  removal  of  deter-  I 
mination  or  negation  should  give  ne  pnre  being  as  a  begin- I 
ning  or  starling-point  of  oar  system.  Were  our  system  to  I 
start  with  any  other  category,  as  for  example  with  the  Ego,  j 

*  LogineAe  Vnterauthungen.  I 
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that  category  must  be  as  empty  as  pure  being;  if  not,  it 
wonld  contain  pure  being  plus  determinations,  and  thus  du- 
ality would  be  present  before  the  system  had  evolved  it.  It 
would  be  ostensibly  seized  as  a  simple  somewhat,  and  yet 
the  mind  would  mean  something  else  more  concrete.  Science 
bas  to  do  with  what  is  expressed  and  not  with  what  is  merely 
meant.  Hence,  unless  Science  is  to  start  unscieutilicaU}^,  it 
rnuKt  commence  with  pure  lieiiig. 

B.    Being :  what  comes  of  tli^.  puYe  thought  of  it. 

I,  Being  is  the  simple  undetermined. 

II.  Since  it  is  the  not-determined,  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  determined,  and  is  already  determined  bv  the  con- 
trast. (The  abstraction  from  th«  world  or  concrete 
being  here  becomes  explicit.) 
m.  But  since  according  lo  Its  definition  (I.)  it  ta  the  abso- 
lutely undetermiiii?d,  it  must  be  the  negative  of  all 
determined  soraewhata,  and  hence  of  itself,  if  it  is  de- 
termined through  contrast.  It  is  therefore  negative  of 
itself  as  Being,  if  Being  be  defined  at  all  as  contrasted. 
Such  a  universal  negative  may  be  named,  substantive- 
ly. Naught. 

Remark, — Here  we  have  I.  its  definition,  whence  results  II. 
its  opposition  or  contrast,  III.  its  self- relation.  Thought  en- 
deavors to  seize  the  object  (Being)  as  a  whole,  i.e.  to  compre- 
hend it  in  its  entirety.  It  seizes  first  the  abstract  definition, 
and  then  proceeds  to  realize  it  as  thus  di-lined.  It  finds  con- 
trast, and  then  further,  universal  negation  as  the  more  ade- 
quate statement  of  the  idea  whk-h  it  is  contemplating. 

C.  Naught:  the  result  of  attempting  to  think  it  purely, 

I.  Being  can  comply  with  its  definition — which  requires  it 

to  be  kept  distinct  from  its  determination  or  negation 

— only  by  negating  its.^lf  and  thus  becoming  Naught. 

Naught  is  the  negative  of  all  Being. 

II.  Nauglit  as  tha  negative  of  all  Being  is  defined  through 

contrast:  it  is  distinguished  from  Being. 
m.  But  since  Nauglit  is  the  negation  of  all  Being,  it  is  the 
negative  of  itself;  for  If  Being  were  regarded  as  the 
determined.  Naught  would  be  the  undetermined,  and 
hence  the  negative  of  itself  aa  (he  opposite  of  Being 
(i.e.  contrasted  with  Being);  or,  If  Being  is  defined  as 
the  undetermined,  then  Being  becomes  universal  ne- 
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gatiun,  and  Naugbt  as  the  negation  of  Being  mu^l 
be  the  negation  of  universal  negation  or  negation  ofl 
itself.  ■ 

Resume. — The  thonght  of  Being  ia  the  thought  of  a  vanislw 
ing,  a  negation  of  itself.  It  is  hence  a  form  of  Becoming.  Bad 
the  thonght  of  Naught  is  the  thought  of  a  self-negation  or  h 
determining  of  itself,  hence  the  thought  of  origination  or  be* 
ginning  to  be.  Naught  can  be  thonght,  therefore,  only  as  d 
form  of  Becoming.  Origination  (beginning)  and  evanescencfll 
(ceasing)  are  the  two  forma  of  Becoming.  Becoming  is  th0B 
thought  which  results  from  thinking  Being  and  Naught.        ■ 

D.    Becoming:  Res'U.lis  from,  trying  to  think  the  All  as  d| 
Becoming.  ■ 

I.  Becoming  in  general  is  a  union  of  Being  and  Nangbt^l 
bnt  a  union  wherein  tlieir  difference  vanishes  and  each 
passes  into  the  other.  The  difference  must  persist,  and 
likewise  the  annulling  of  that  difference  must  persist, 
or  else  the  Becoming  will  cease, 
n.  The  union  of  Being  and  Naught  in  the  Becoming  is  i 
union  wherein  each  is  a  self-annulment.    Not  Beinjfl 
nor  Naught  in  their  simple  abstraction,  but  each  ar 
vanishing — the  former  as  Leasing,  the  latter  as  Begin-j 
ning.     Being  and  Naught  have  proved  themselves  noT 
adequate  categories,  but  in  their  places  we  have  iwd. 
forms  of  Becoming. 
in.  Becoming  considered  by  itself  is  a  seUiUUgatory,  for  id 
implies  duality  and  involves  a  from  and  a7o/  bud 
not  from  Beinti  to  Na-aght  nor  the  contrary,  but  from  ■ 
Beginning  to  Ceasing,  and  the  contrary;  for  the  differ- 
ence that  remains  in  the  Becoming  is  that  between  the 
two  kinds  of  Becoming  only.  Beginning  likewise,  as  a 
form   of  Becoming,  possesses  duality  and  is  a  from  \ 
and  in.  but  for  the  reason  stated  ran  have  in  itself  only  J 
the  difference  of  the  two  forrasof  Becoming,  and  hence! 
contains  within  it  its  own  opposite  ;  Ceasing,  too,  con-    ' 
tains  in  itself  its  opposite  in  so  far  as  it  is  Becoming. 
Hence  the  difference  upon  which  Becoming  rests  also 
vanishes,  and  each  side  becomes  identical  through  ita 
evolution  of  its  opposite  from  itself.     Thus  instead  of 
Becoming  we  have  rather  determined  (or  deliiiite)  Be- 
ing.   Each  form  of  Becoming  is  a  process  that  returns 
into   itself   through   its   opposite,  and  by    this  each 
becomes  the  total  process,  and  the  total  process  is  a 
present  unity  of  Being  and  Naught  or  of  Beginning 
and  Ceasing. 
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characteriatic  or  determination,  and  this  would  render  its 
simple  pure  Being,  determined  Being.  I  think  pure  Being, 
therefore,  as  identical  with  Naught  when  I  think  it  by  itself. 
"It  at  once  becomes  its  oppoaile"?  No,  it  doea  not  become 
its  opposite;  it  is  Naught,  and  does  not  seem  to  become  it. 
Let  me  pause,  however,  and  consider  the  result  at  which  I 
have  arrived.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  trying  to  seize  Being 
purely  by  itself,  and  without  negation  or  limitation,  I  have 
arrived  at  a  dead  result  identical  with  Naught.  I  set  out  with 
the  resolve  to  think  Being  pnre  and  simple,  and  even  with- 
out opposition  or  contrast.  But  by  removing  all  difference 
from  it  I  get  only  Nanght  as  a  result.  I  must,  however,  in- 
vestigate this  result  and  sue  what  implications  my  thought 
of  it  contains. 

What  do  I  mean  by  the  thought  of  Naughtt  It  is  the 
thought  of  the  negation  of  All — a  negation  by  itself,  for  I  am 
considering  each  category  by  itself,  as  a  universal.  It  is  the 
negation  of  all,  and  yet  is  all.  But  as  such  it  is  a  negation 
of  itself.  Either  it  is  a  negation  which  does  not  negate  any- 
thing, or  it  is  a  negation  that  negates  itself.  It  is  the  content 
of  its  own  negation,  At  all  events,  the  thinking  of  negation 
in  the  universal  form  of  Naught-gives  as  result  the  cancelliug 
of  negation. 

Here  we  are  arrived  at  a  very  strauge  view.  At  first,  Be- 
ing seemed  identical  with  Naught  without  Becoming, — two 
names  for  one  concept;  now.  Naught  has  shown  Itself  to  in- 
volve self- opposition  ;  it  is  inherently  antithetic,  and  posits 
distinction  or  difference  instead  of  identity.  It  therefore 
posits  duality,  and  the  duality  of  Being  and  Naught  rises  be- 
fore us  as  an  immediate  distinction  which  cannot  be  resolved 
into  any  other  or  more  simple  one.  Being  and  Naught  are 
oppositea  and  contradictories,  and  yet  are  this  only  when  in 
one  unity.  If  we  try  to  seize  them  isolatedly  each  becomes 
the  opposite  of  itself,  and  eath  has  no  truth  or  meaning  oat- 
side  of  the  synthetic  thought  which  unites  them. 

Mote.  —  A  psychological  question  arises:  "Why  is  not  the 
absolute  Naught,  the  lilhil  neffatitum,  entirely  outside  of  all 
relation  or  contrast,  and  hence.no  "negation  of  all"?  It  is 
made  relative  by  thinking  it  as  active  negation.  It  seems, 
therefore,  an  assumption  to  pass  from  '-naught"  to  "negation 
of  all" — an  unwarrantable  substitution,  a  petitio  principii. 
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Of  fonrse.eo  soon  as  one  can  see  Naught  to  be  a  self-negation, 
tiie  diak^ctica,!  self  nmvement  must  be  ajiparent.  Hegel  has 
omitted  any  notice  of  this  jioiiir  in  treating  of  Being,  Naught, 
or  Becoming,  but  has  elucidated  the  question  in  its  proper 
place  under  '' R^Jlr.cion"  (vol.  ii.  of  the  large  Logic)  and  alao 
under  "BeffriJ^'  (vol.  iii.  of  the  aame).  In  the  third  ar  criti- 
cal exposition  of  this  subject,  which  folkiws,  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  clear  up  this  poini. 

BECOMINO. 

If  I  review  my  result,  it  is  this:  my  thought  of  Being  is  a 
thought  of  the  becoming  of  Naught — a  ceasing  to  be,  a  de- 
parting, an  evanescence.  My  thought  of  Naught  is  a  thonght 
of  the  becoming  of  Being — a  beginning  to  be,  an  arising  or 
origination.  These  I  perceive  are  two  species  of  Becoming, 
and  they  exhaust  the  genus.  These  appear  distinct,  and  their 
distinction  is  the  distinction  which  I  formerly  supposed  I 
saw  between  Being  and  Naught,  but  which  proved  on  exam- 
ination to  be  really  a  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
Becoming.  I  note  also  that  Becoming  cannot  be  a  becoming 
of  Naught  or  of  Being,  for  each  of  these  latter  categories  has 
shown  itself  to  be  in  reality  a  species  of  Becoming. 

Is  this  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  Becoming  a 
true  and  abiding  one!  la  Becoming  the  "solvent  word" 
which  explains  the  Allf 

Let  me  examine  this  distinction  more  closely  :  the  Becom- 
ing is  a  duality,  it  is  a  from  and  a,  to:  a  union  of  distinct 
eomewhats  in  the  process  of  uniting.  Ceasing  is  from  Being 
to  Naught;  Beginning  is  from  Naught  to  Being.  Becoming 
is  the  term  inditTerentiy  applied  to  either.  But  Ceasing  can- 
not become  Naught,  for  the  thought  of  pure  Naught  showed 
it  tx»  be  a,  self-dirempting.  a  Beginning,  Hence  Ceasing  can 
only  cease  in  Beginning.  Beginning  cannot  become  B-nng, 
for  pure  Being  is  a  self-nugatory  whose  more  adequate  state- 
ment is  Ceasing.  Hence  Beginning  is  a  mox'ement  towards 
Ceasing,  inseparable  from  it,  and  therefore  no  sinijile  pure 
Bpecies  of  Becoming,  but  rather  a  movement  that  is  ar  once 
"  reflected  into  itself."  Beginning  is  a  moveuieni  from  itself 
to  Ceasing  whicli  is  a  movement  to  Bediming.  Each  species 
of  Becoming  has  the  other  species  as  its  own  content.  Bach 
process  traced  out  is  a  becoming  of  ilself  thniugh  the  becom- 
ing of  ita  other.    Beginning  becomes  Ceasing,  which,  again, 
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becomes  BegiDoing.  Such  a  process  to  itaelf  through  its  other 
has  been  called  '■  Reflection  into  itself." 

'ihe  form  of  Reflection  into  itself  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  Bsconiing.  Its  form  is  that  of  self  relation.  Each  of  ita 
eideSvis  reflected  into  itself  through  the  other,  and  hence  each 
is  identical  with  the  other.  Each  is  itsell  plus  the  other  ia 
one  process.  Becoming  can  persist  only  so  long  as  the  ine- 
quality or  non-identity  of  the  two  sides  persists.  The  becom- 
ing of  the  same  from  the  same  is  no  becoming;  it  is  rather 
an  unchangeable  continuance  of  one  phase. 

I  must,  therefore,  seek  another  name,  since  Becoming  is 
no  longer  an  appropriate  predicate  for  the  All.  Being  and 
Naught  were  no  adequate  designations  of  the  All ;  they  were 
mere  phases  of  the  process  of  Becoming.  The  phases  Be- 
ginning and  Ceasing  vanish  in  more  comprehensive  process- 
es. Instead  of  Being,  Naught,  or  Becoming,  I  have  before 
me  the  thought  of  the  Determining  of  Being;  two  forms  of 
self-relation.  Being  or  Ceasing  returning  into  itself  through 
Naught  or  Beginning,  and  the  opposite  of  this,  i.e.  Naught 
reflected  into  itself  through  Being.  Here  is  Determination: 
determined  Being  and  determined  Naught.  The  abyss  of 
difference  that  yawned  for  me  between  Being  and  Naught 
ia  now  narrowed  to  that  between  Reality  and  Negation,  the 
two  forms  of  determined  Being.  Each  is  a  form  of  Being, 
for  each  begins  and  ends  with  itself,  i.e.  has  the  form  of  self- 
sufficiency,  and  not  the  form  of  dependence  or  of  relalion  to 
another. 

Meviark  1. — ^We  note  that  the  Dialectic  movement  carries 
with  it  two  threads  which  aie  ever  becoming  identical  in  ft 
new  Category.  Thus  at  first  our  two  threads  were  Being  and 
Naught;  next,  Beginning  and  Ceasing,  whose  general  name 
is  Becoming ;  then,  again.  Reality  and  Negation,  the  sides  of 
Determined  Being.  These  two  threads  become  identical  in 
the  respect  wherein  they  were  iirst  distinguislied,  and  this 
their  identity  is  a  new  Category,  But  their  distinction  reap- 
pears in  the  new  Category,  as  a  less  essential  one. 

Remarks.  —  Upon  inspection  of  the  Dialectic  movement 
one  will  see  that  it  is  not  a  method  of  jiroceeding  from  a  first 
principle  "which  continues  to  remaiu  valid" — as,  e.g.,  some 
mathematical  axiom.  One  is  rather  engaged  in  a  process  of 
proving  his  first  principles  to  be  untrue  or  inadequate,  and 
IS  leaving  them  behind  him  as  abstract  untrue  elements  and 
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arriving  at  comparatively  cuncrete  and  true  ones.  Each  new 
category  is  ricther  in  wliat  it  contains  than  tlie  preceding,  for 
il  is  a  unity  resulting  from  a  synthesis  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

Rtmark  3. —  Thns  the  dialectical  procedure  is  a  retrograde 
movement  from  error  back  to  truth. from  the  abstract  and  tin- 
true  back  to  the  concn/ti'  uiid  true;  from  the  Unite  and  de- 
pendent back  to  the  Intinite  and  Sfll'-subsistent.  We  are 
proceeding  toward  a  First  Priiiciplf  rather  than  from  one. 

In  Plato's  Republic,  book  vii.,  cliapter  xiii.  {iSfallbaum), 
a  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Dialectic  Method 
('//  SialsxTcxT^  fiifiuSo;)  of  pure  8cien(«  {iniarrj/iT^),  which 
cancels  one  after  tlie  other  its  hyjiothetical  categories  or 

Jriuciples  on  its  way  to  the  highest  i)rinciple  (ra;  uthjOeouz 
vatiwhaa  iff'  ayrr/v  ziju  d/ty^u),  and  Geometry  with  its  kindred 
sciences,  which  U33  tixea  hypothesea  or  axioms  (stu;  dv  Cnudi- 
asm  •j[iii!>n%V(U  ra'jra;  ojrffijrou;  iioat,  fiyj  Suvdjisi'ai  lo^ov  SiSouai 
altidiu)  and  are  not  able  to  deduce  them.  Thus  our  hypothe- 
tical "Being,"  "Naught."  &c.,  have  been  removed  on  our  way 
to  the  tirst  principle. 

Remark  ^. — We  do,not  lose  any  of  our  categories,  but  only 
reduce  them  to  subordinate  elements  ("moments").  The  unity 
wherein  they  are  thus  annulled  is  called  a  "Xegalive  Unity." 
Remark  5. — Hegel's  logic  in  this  manner  jiroceeds  to  show 
up  one  after  another  all  the  general  ideas  or  (.'ategonca  of 
thought,  tinding  for  each  the  exact  place  in  the  series  which 
its  e.\teu8ion  and  comprehensiion  gives  it.  The  highest  and 
ultimale  is  the  IDEA  as  detinilion  of  Personality— the  self- 
conscious  Absolute,  the  vtrratz  yor^anu;  which  Aristotle  finds 
to  be  the  highest,  and  which  Theology  defines  aa  God. 

Before  arriving  at  this  point  such  questions  have  arisen  as : 
(11  Is  not  all  this  a  play  on  words! 

(2)  If  not  a  play  on  words,  is  it  not  merely  a  subjective  play 
of  thought,  aud  not  in  anywise  a  process  related  to  ob- 
jective truth? 
(H)  Do  you  Hot  in  every  instance  presuppose  concrete  cate- 
gories (movement,  for  example)  as  underlying  the  pare 
thoughts  with  which  the  dialectic  begins? 
(4)  If  you  were  really  to  begin  witliout  presuppositions,  could 
you  find  any  language  into  which  to  translate  your  re- 
sults)   Do  you  not  in  fact  merely  translate  onesetof 
categories  into  another  set  not  scientifically  deduced! 
In  order  to  clear  up  lliese  and  a  multitude  of  other  similar 
objections  which  have  no  answer  in  the  foregoing  expositions 
the  following  considerations  are  ^iresented.    Those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  objections  of  Trendelenburg  and  others  wUl  per- 
haps see  their  pertinence  beat.  ^^^ 
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III.    Crillcal  Exposition.  ' 

A,   "  T/ie  prcmtppositionlfss  Beginning^ 

1,  That  Pare  Science  Bhould  begin  without  presupposition 
means  that  it  should  begin  with  an  idea  that  is  not  analyti- 
cally resolvable  into  simpler  ones.  If  the  idea  with  which 
we  begin  involves  others  simpler  than  it,  we  should  discover  , 
ourselves  in  the  act  of  thinking  those  simpler  presuppositions 
while  on  our  way  to  think  the  beginning;  that  is  to  say,  if 
we  turned  our  attention  fully  upon  our  unconscious  proresses. 
Our  attempted  beginning  would  be  a  farce,  for  we  should  at 
once  repudiate  it:  our  first  thinking  would  result  in  detecting 
the  ideas  implicit  in  it,  and  from  these  elements  we  should 
make  a  new  commencement. 

2.  In  science  all  should  be  explicit,  or  should  become  so.  A 
term  should  not  vriean  more  than  it  is  detined  to  mean.  Bat 
when  we  claim  that  Pure  Science  should  begin  without  a»- 
suming  results  implicitly  contained  in  some  syntlietic  idea, 
we  do  not  mean  that  Pure  Science  does  not  imply  or  presup- 
pose— (a)  that  the  philosopher  who  is  to  understand  it  must 
have  ideas  and  names  for  them ;  {b)  that  his  progress  will 
consist  in  recognizing,  in  tht?  Pure  Science,  idpas  before  fa- 
miliar to  hira  and  known  by  name.  He  will  l-'arn  in  Pnre 
Science  to  know  their  necessity,  scope,  and  affiliation.  A 
familiar  unscientific  knowledge  goes  before  a  scientitic  one. 
The  description  of  the  categories  of  Pure  Science  must  at  the 
beginning  be  made  by  means  of  terms  not  yet  dialectically 
examined.  Trendelenburg  criticizes  Hegel  {LogiscJie  Unter- 
suchuagen,  2".  Aujlage,  p.  37  sqq.)  for  using  the  expression  - 
"unity"  in  speaking  of  the  "unity  of  Being  and  Naught  in  the 
Becoming."  It  was  a  presupposition  surreptitiously  brought 
in  where  all  presupposition  was  expressly  excluded.  So,  too, 
he  points  out  the  expression  "pure  abstraction,"  and  more 
especially  the  idea  of  "movement"  where  llegel  says  of  Being 
and  Naught,  "Their  truth  is  therefore  this  movement  of  the 
immediate  vanishing  of  the  one  in  the  other:  Becoming,  &c.'* 
The  idea  of  movement,  says  Trendelenburg,  "is  the  vehicle 
of  the  dialectic  evolution  in  thought." 

Here  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sense  in  which  presup- 
position ia  applied.  Trendelenburg  would  demand  strictly 
that  Pure  Science  should,  according  to  Hegel,  generate  not 
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only  its  ideas  from  the  dpriori  activity  of  thought,  but  also 
the  names  and  predicates  applied  to  them.  He  would  pro- 
hibit any  recognition  of  any  determinations  that  arose  in 
thought,  for  recognition  would  imply  that  the  ideas  were 
known  before  in  some  shape,  and  hence  were  presupposed 
and  not  originated.  Such  a  demand  completely  stnltifies  all 
pure  science  inasmuch  as  the  latter  sets  out  with  the  express 
problem  before  it  of  deducing  the  content  of  experience,  or  at 
least  the  form  of  experience,  and  every  result  in  pure  science 
must  consequently  be  an  identification  (act  of  recognition)  of 
its  d  prior/ determinations  with  the  content  of  experience. 
Only  iu  this  way  could  science  explain  anything  by  exhibit- 
ing its  origin  and  necessity. 

3.  It  can,  however,  be  reasonably  asked  of  pure  science 
that  it  shall  at  ils  close  leave  no  category  of  pure  thought 
undeduced.  Each  category  must  exhibit  what  ideas  it  pre- 
supposes as  its  elements  or  moments  analytically  contained 
in  it.  as  well  as  what  ideas  it  demands  either  to  complement 
its  defects,  or  to  transcend  and  include  it  in  a  higher  totality. 
But  science  cannot  deduce  all  ideas  at  once.  Its  beginning 
must  be  made  with  the  simplest  idea  and  the  others  must  be 
introduced  in  the  order  of  their  complexity.  Pure  science 
cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  until  it  explains  and  deduces 
the  simple  idea  with  which  it  began.     It  must  be  u  circle, 

4.  We  may  call  thinking  finite  so  long  as  it  is  involved 
with  a  content  foreign  to  itself — i.e.  with  some  matter  of  Ex- 
perience derived  from  the  senses.  Through  the  act  of  Rellec- 
laon  (in  the  form  of  analysis  and  abstraction)  thought  steps 
back  from  the  world  of  Experience  and  contemplates  its  own 
generalizations  or  abstractions.  The  siimmuvi  genus  of  snoh 
generalization  is  Being.  When  it  abstracts  from  all  multi- 
plicity and"  says  all  things  in  the  world  are,  or  have  Being, 
Being  is  contemplated  as  the  nltimate  result  of  analysis. 
Thought  has  cutoff  one  by  one  all  special  determinations 
(properties,  characteristics,  attributes,  predicates),  and  now 
has  before  it  the  empty  form  of  itself:  of  itself,  because  ex- 
perience gave  only  the  multiplicity.aud  iinalysis  has  elimin- 
ated it  all  Being  is  therefore  the  empty  form  of  pure  thought 
from  which  all  content  has  been  removed.  It  is  justly  consi- 
dered a  great  era  forPbilusopby  when  theEleatics  announced 
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Being  as  the  highest  principle.  It  was  the  tirat  time  that  a 
Philosophy  had  announced  a  pure  thought  for  its  principle. 
Neither  Pythagoras  nor  Herat^litua  did  this  explicitly.  When 
thought  becomes  its  own  object  it  assumes  the  form  of  the 
infinite;  i.e.  it  is  no  longer  limited  by  and  dependent  on  an 
external  object,  but  is  self-limited  and  independent,  in  its 
cognition. 

5,  Being  is  the  limit  of  Analytic  thinking.  How  does 
thought  become  syntljetlc  and  find  its  way  back  to  concrete 
Categories?  Simply  by  extending  its  consciousness  into  self- 
consciousness.  In  reflection  it  is  conscious  of  the  object  and 
of  its  negative  power  of  abstraction.  In  the  speculative 
activity  of  thought  it  must  objectify  its  entire  activity  and 
observe  it.  In  sense-perception  only  the  object  is  known, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  function  performed  by  thought 
in  furnishing  the  general  ideas  through  which  we  recognuce 
the  object.  In  reflection  we  recognize  the  general  ideas  as 
the  basis  of  the  particular.  In  the  speculative  we  must 
cognize  the  primitive  syniheais  of  Keason  which  makes  it 
possible.  Reflection,  therefore,  always  recognizes  only  dead 
results.  It  fails  to  grasp  the  synthetic  movement  that  takes 
place  unconsciously  in  the  mind,  as  its  counterpart. 

B.  The  Dialectic :  hoio  synthesis  arises  from  analysis. 

6.  Being  is  defined  as  the  undetermined.  Abstraction  has 
removed  all  determinations  in  order  to  seize  Being  purely. 
But  if  we  now  try  to  seize  Being  and  realize  its  definition  in 
thought,  we  come  upon  this  contradiction :  it  is  defined  as 
indefinite.  When  we  attempt  to  seize  Being  as  the  negative 
of  all,  we  seize  it  as  determined  and  defined  by  this  negative 
attitude.  We  correct  this  act  of  determination  and  limitation 
of  the  idea  of  Being  by  recurrence  to  the  definition  of  inde- 
terminatenesB,  and  hence  we  think  it  as  negative  to  itself  as 
thus  defined  and  limited.  It  flees  itself.  We  thus  find  our 
thought  of  Being  an  infinite  regress;  first  we  apply  a  predi- 
cate to  it,  but  we  immediately  annul  the  predicate  on  account 
of  its  inconsistency ;  we  continue  to  annul  its  predicates, 
but  the  act  of  unnulling  them  is  the  act  of  predicating  them. 
Predicatelessness  is  itself  a  predicate,  and  to  think  without 
the  act  of  predication  is  impossible.     Hence  our  thinking 
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activity  net-essarily  posits  a  self-negative  idea  when  it  posits 
Pure  Beinp.  It  posits  a  regress  ad  infinitum:  a  vanishing; 
an  id^a  which  perpetually  linds  itself  in  opposition  and  tUns 
has  becomtf  a  particular,  and  therefore  annuls  itst-lf  and 
escapes  beyond  itself.  It  is  a  self-remover,  a  self- negative. 
It  must  flee  all  particular,  i.e.  retire  to  the  extreme  of  sim- 
plicity ;  but  thus  it  goes  into  self-contradiction,  for  it  should 
be  pure  from  all  relations  or  antitlieses,  and  hence  pure  from 
purity 

Bat  such  a  thought  is  no  lunger  simply  analytic,  but  an 
active  synthesis — the  thought  of  self-determination  or  self- 
annulment. 

7.  Self-annulment  of  Being  is  a  form  of  Becoming.  In  oar 
synthetic  act  as  the  totality  of  the  thought  of  Being,  we  have 
Becoming  in  both  forms.  As  Being  it  is  a  self  cancelling  — 
ceasing-to-be.  But  it  is  just  as  much  an  act  of  opposilion  or 
antithesis  in  itself,  and  heuce  a  specializing  or  particulariz- 
ing of  itself,  a  becoming  of  something  or  a  beginning- to-be. 
Thus  it  is  an  activity  of  determining  itself  while  in  the  act  of 
annulling  determinations;  and  vice  versa,  This  remarkable 
result  we  have  arrived  at  only  through  observing  our  whole 
thought,  its  process  as  well  as  its  results.  Reflection  noted 
results  ;  the  speculative  thought  notes  processes  as  well. 

8.  Becoming  is  then  the  more  adequate  name  of  the  object 
of  pure  thought  as  it  is  now  before  us.  But  it  is  Becoming 
as  a  process  which  unites  two  counter  activities  each  of  which 
is  a  becoming.  A  tendency  to,  and  a  tendency  from,  are  the 
extremes  of  its  activity.  But  each  ot  these  extremes  is  like- 
wise dual,  and  sustains  itself  ouly  through  itsopposite.  The 
Ceasing  (or  self-anaulment  of  Being)  ia  only  an  activity  of 
self  opposition  by  which  it  reduces  its  simple  empty  being 
to  a  delinite  particular — and  thus  it  is  a  Beginning  But  it 
is  the  latter  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  active  cancelling  of  such 
opposition  and  particuhirizalion.  Hence  we  now  see  that  our 
activity  is  a  circular  one  and  returns  back  into  itself  continu- 
ally. Becoming  is  therefore  now  seen  to  be  no  adequate  de- 
signation of  the  synthesis  before  us.  It  is  a  self-sustained 
process  of  determination  (called  by  Hegel  Daseyit)  which 
we  may  call  determined  Being. 

We  can  proceed  further  to  examine  the  adequacy  of  our 
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new  designation  and  trace  out  its  synthesis  of  the  two  coun- 
ter movements  which  we  recognized  ia  it  as  (a)  Beginning 
returning  into  itself  through  Ceasing,  and  {b)  Ceasing  re- 
torning  into  itself  through  Beginning. 

This  is  enough,  however,  to  show  the  critical  basis  of  He- 
gel's method,  and  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  insight  into  the 
difference  between  its  procedure  and  that  of  the  Analytical 
Reflection.  Plato's  "Knowing  by  wholes"  (i.e.  knowipg  the 
results  in  their  entire  process)  has  here  its  explanation. 

C.    Pure  Thought  objective  as  well  as  subjective. 

9.  We  now  will  inquire  briefly  what  are  the  grounds  of  the  ' 
assertion  that  this  pure  thought  has  objective  validity  and  | 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  world  of  Expe-  . 
rience. 

Pure  thought  is  the  universal  and  necessary  form  of 
thought  and  lience  the  net  result  of  all  thought.  What  is 
found  in  pure  thought  is  the  thought  which  underlies  all  con- 
crete thinking.  Pure  thought  brings  to  consciousness  the 
whole  process,  while  in  ordinary  thinking  we  know  only  the 
results  of  our  thinking  activity,  and  not  only  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  process  within  us,  bnt  for  the  most  part  never 
suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  process.  We  refer  the  results  ^ 
of  the  unconscious  dialectic  process  within  us  to  an  objective  j 
origin. 

Thought  exhibits  its  process  exhaustively  in  pure  science. 
Hence  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  think  of  an  objective  ex- 
istence which  transcended  the  categories  of  pure  thought  as 
it  would  be  to  think  without  thinking.  Any  special  act  of 
thought  can  be  analyzed  at  once,  and  the  pure  thoughtwbich 
lies  at  its  basis  exhibited.  The  possibility  of  all  special  think-  | 
ing  lies  primarily  in  pure  thinking.  1 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  think  orexpress  anything  that 
transcends  the  categories  of  pure  thought,  but  the  speculative 
insight  is  certain  of  the  universal  and  necessary  objective  va- 
lidity of  what  it  recognizes  as  the  total  process  of  the  think- 
ing activity.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  what  it  tinds  true  of  I 
quantity  in  general  can  never  be  untrue  of  quantity  in  parti- 
cular. For  the  thought  of  any  particular  quantity  is  limited  ' 
by  the  thought  of  quantity  in  general.   So  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
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of  Substance,  Essence,  Design,  &c.  When  wg  determine  d 
priori  a  mathematical  theorem  we  are  perfectly  certain  that 
we  lan  never  experience  its  opposite  in  Space  or  Time.  For 
it  is  the  logical  condition  of  the  existence  of  phenomena  in 
Time  and  Space.  So  pure  thought  is  the  logical  rondilion  of 
all  tliought,  and  hence  no  one  can  ever  cognize  aii  experience 
other  than  through  it  and  in  accordance  with  it. 

10.  In  fancy  or  imaginatiuii  our  thinking  activity  exhibits 
its  arbitrariness  and  caprice,  and  hence  in  them  we  do  not 
iind  objeciively  valid  thoughts.  Even  Reileclion  is  an  ac- 
tivity parlly  conlined  to  images  which  it  is  unable  wholly  to 
transcend.  It  cannot  seize  the  living  process,  and  ie  there- 
fore inadequate  to  state  what  is  universally  and  necessarily 
valid  in  the  objective  world.  The  Speculative  Reason,  how- 
ever, is  occupied  sulely  in  the  contemplation  of  this  living 
process  not  only  as  dclined  in  pure  thought,  but  also  as  ma- 
nifested in  the  world  nf  Experience. 

11.  Think  in  universals.  Place  every  idea  "under  Ihe  form 
of  eternity";  i.e.  make  it  nniversal,  and  see  what  will  come 
of  it.  Its  dialectic  will  then  appear.  The  dialectic  is  the  soul 
of  the  whole  revealing  itself  in  the  part.  The  partial  exhib- 
its its  implications  or  presuppositions  when  it  is  posited  as 
universal  by  ihonght.  Trace  out  these  implications  and  the 
true  whole  will  appear. 

la.  That  there  hovers  before  the  mind  a  "presupposition 
of  the  world  from  which  abstraction  has  been  made"  when 
one  discusses  pure  being,  is  a  critical  saying  of  Trendelen- 
bnrg.  Undoubtedly  he  is  right;  but  of  what  nature  is  this 
presupposition  T  It  is  not  a  presupposition  of  some  idea  more 
siniplf  than  Being — of  someidta  thatmnst  be  thought  before 
thinking  Being.  On  the  contrary,  Being  is  the  idea  thatmttst 
necessarily  be  thought  prior  to  the  idea  of  the  world.  Let 
one  endeavor  to  think  the  world  (or  any  other  concrete  idea), 
and  his  first  mental  act  will  be  the  predication  of  the  undeter- 
mined Being  of  ii:  the  world  is.  The  second  act  of  thought 
will  necessarily  be  the  simple  lirst  determination  of  it  —  the 
thought  of  ils  negation  or  limit.  The  next  thought  (whether 
this  process  ia  conscious  or  unconscious,  it  is,  all  the  same, 
involved  in  every  menial  act  of  seizing  an  idea)  will  be  that 
of  the  Hynthesis  of  its  Being  and  Its  limit,  and  only  after  these 
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three  steps  will  the  raindrecognize  beforeitthe  definite  being  i 
of  its  object.  These  three  steps  are  rarely  separated  con- 
eciously;  their  result  alone  is  seized  as  the  first  step.  The 
triad  Being,  Naught,  and  Beooming,  takes  us  but  a  little  way 
forward  in  Logic.  Hegel  considered  it  the  nadir  of  pure 
thought,  and  opposite  to  it  held  up  the  idea  of  Personality 
as  tlie  zenith  of  his  system  (""Die  hochste  sugeschar/ste  Spit- 
ze").  But  the  spirit  of  his  method  may  be  exhibited  even  in 
these  barren  abstractions. 

The  Dialectic  is  a  process  of  passing  from  Seeming  to 
Truth.  Pure  Science  furnishes  the  general  foimulas  for  the 
solution  of  all  problems.  It' is  a  Calculus,  a  general  theory 
without  which  particular  solution  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
it  underlies  all  synthesis. 
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HEGEL'S    FIRST    PRINCIPLE. 


INTRODUCTION  BY  TRANSLATOR. 

It  has  been  asserted  so  often  by  English  writers  that  Hegel  is  a 
Pantheist,  or  *^JPanlogi8tt"  and  that  he  holds  that  all  is  a  relation,  or 
that  all  is  Pare  Being  (we  cannot  enumerate  here  all  the  absurd  no- 
tions  placed  to  his  account)  that  no  small  degree  of  interest  should 
attach  to  his  own  statement  of  his  First  Principle.  In  these  outlines 
of  the  Science  of  the  Comprehension — which  are  translated  from  the 
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third  year's  course  of  the  FropesdeaticB — he  concisely  unfolds  vhat  hfr- 
defioQB  aa  "the  In-and-for-itBelf-existent,  the  simple  totality,  creator  of 
all  its  determinations."  Thoae  who  think  the  terms  "concept"  or 
"notion"  woald  answer  as  English  equivalonts  for  the  Hegelian  "] 
griff,"  are  invited  to  consider  the  eighty-eighth  paragraph  (  §  88  ) 
the  "  Outlines  of  Hegel's  Logic,"  pabljshed  on  page  278  ^Jour,  Sp.  PhU. 
as  well  as  the  second  paragraph  (§2)  of  the  present  exposition, 

The  exposition  of  that  which  ia  "In-and-for-itself-existent"  ia  not^ 
the  exposition  of  "a  notion."  The  Pirat  Principle,  seized  in  its  im- 
mediateneas,  i.  e.  in  its  most  inadequate  forms — snperficially — is  taken 
as  subjective  process  of  thought,  concept,  judgment,  Byllogiam.  Bat 
each  of  these  is  seized  as  an  adumbration  of  the  True  Principle,  which 
is  called  "Idea."  The  region  of  thought  in  which  the  "Science  of  the 
Comprehension"  starts  must  be  gained  by  traversing  the  provinces 
of  the  "Objective  Logic,"  which  includes  the  "Science  of  Being"  and 
the  "Science  of  Essence,"  i.  e.  Ontology  and  ^Etiology  (or  "Statical 
and  Dynamical,"  as  called  by  C.  C.  Everett  in  his  treatise  on  the 
"Science  of  Thought").  This  preliminary  work  may  be  done  by  mas- 
tering the  exposition,  already  referred  to,  commencing  on  page  257  of 
this  volume.  But  in  order  to  connect  that  exposition  more  closely 
with  the  one  here  translated,  wa  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  occu- 
pied by  Philosophic  Thought  as  a  whole,  and  a  more  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  Prima  Philoaophitt,  or  Science  of  Science — called  Logic 
by  Hegel : 

THE   nSOINNINO   OF  PHILOSOFBY. 

Philosophy  is  a  closed  circle,  ending  in  its  beginning;  hence  no  ooi 
can  begin  his  system  anywhere  without  making  some  sort  of  a  pw 
supposition.    But  Philosophy,  as  absolute  science,  should  have  no  prs 
Bupposition ;  hence  any  system  can  become  absolute  science  only  as  ft 
completes  itself  to  a  circle,  and  thereby  supplies  the  presupposition^ 
made  in  the  beginning.    Moreover,  in  a  circle  a  beginning  may  be  1 
made  anywhere ;  one  wotild  expect,  therefore,  a  multilnde  of  b^iuS 
nlngs,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  philosopher.    And  again,  sincal 
all  arbitrariness — not  being  adequate  to  Freedom — produces  only  whafcS 
is  subordinate  to  law,  these  manifold  beginnings  can  be  rednced  t 
explained,  and  their  necessary  limits  drawn. 

Thus  all  beginnings  may  be  reduced  to  three :  Subjective,  objective,  ] 
and  absolute." 

The  gttfijeclim  beginning  is  the  starting-point  of  subjective  cultnra,  I 
the  beginning  which  conscious  being  makes  in  its  first  act  of  koowl- 


*  See  "System  der  Wiseenschafl,"  by  Karl  TEo^enkranz  (p.  12),  for  an  exctiloit  ] 
nutment  of  the  Hegelian  docrrine  on  this  point. 
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edge.  It  starts  with  the  Here  and  Now,  a  world  of  alien  objective  ei- 
istenceB  or  appoaraocoB,  and  proceeds  to  prove  them  and  teat  their 
validity.  The  end  of  its  labor  is  the  elevation  of  itself  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  fixed,  permanent  principle,  which  is  adoquate  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  objective  world.  Thia  beginning  presupposes  a  subjective 
world,  and  an  objective  world  opposed  to  iL  The  refiult  of  the  pro- 
cedure carried  ont  fully,  explains  the  origin  of  this  antithesis  of  subject 
and  object  with  which  it  started.  This  science  is  the  Phenomenology 
of  Mind. 

The  objective  beginning  starts  with  Being  in  general,  and  socks  to 
find  the  adequate  and  true  form  of  objective  existence,  or  what  is  the 
true  actuality.  While  the  subjective  side  in  the  Phenomenology 
sought  to  elevate  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  True,  this  procedure 
(beginning  with  Being)  seeks  to  elevate  the  Objective  to  a  true  exist- 
ence, and  is  called  Logic  by  Hegel,  but  by  most  others  since  Aristotle 
"Metaphysics,"  although  by  Aristotle  and  some  others  llfdr^  ^ihtavipla 
{Prima  PkUoiophia).  The  result  of  the  procedure  carried  out  fully 
is  the  comprehension  of  the  Absolute.  The  first  principle,  which  is 
efficient  and  also  final  cause  of  all,  the  immanent  cause  or  cavea  «ui, 
is  God. 

The  ahaoliUe  beginning,  accordingly,  is  the  Idea,  as  Hegel  calls  it : 
the  abno!uto  Bolf-eonacious  Renaoo,  which  is  the  identity  of  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical,  of  knowing  and  being.  The  procedure  made  from 
this  beginning  is  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  world  of  Nature  and 
Spirit,  as  manifestation,  realization,  and  actualization  of  God,  or  abso- 
lute self-conscious  Reason.  The  presupposition  made  by  this  begin- 
ning is  manifestly  the  establishment  of  the  Idea  as  the  highest  and 
true  form  of  Being— the  result  of  the  Logic.  Logic  had  for  presup- 
position the  already  existent  power,  on  the  part  of  the  thinker,  to 
comprehend,  L  e.  to  think  speculatively  or  exhaustively — gvb  specie 
(eternitatis  percipere — the  power  to  apply  the  test  of  Universality 
(self-relation]  to  any  category. 

It  is  clear  that  the  third  beginning — the  absolute  first  principle — 
must  be  present  as  the  moving  soul  in  all  philosophical  procedure.  In 
the  Phenomenology,  this  is  the  ideal  that  hovers  before  the  inadequato 
forms  of  knowing  and  exhibits  their  incomplotenefis  and  self-contra- 
diction. In  the  Logic,  this  is  again  the  ideal  totality,  which  the  inade- 
quate categories  are  unable  to  express;  in  their  attempt  to  do  this 
they  demand  the  aid  of  their  oppoaites,  and  thus  struggle  dialectically 
toward  the  concrete  tflf-definition  of  the  Idea. 

The  substance  of  the  science  {Prima  PhilosopMa)  by  which  one 
arrives  at  the  Comprehension  as  the  True,  may  be  given  compendi- 
ously SB  follows,  starting  at  the  Second  Beginning  here  mentioned : 


I 
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I. — Seing, 

(A.J  If  we  seize  the  objective  world  immediately  (wilhoat  media 
tion),  we  seize  it  as  Using.   All  categories  of  Being  have  this  in  commoDt 
that  they  are  seized  as  possessing  imraediate  tralh,  and  not  as  obtain 
ing  truth  through  relation  to  another.    Thus  it  is  with  Quaiity,  Quatif  I 
tity,  and  Mode,  or  the  dotermiDations  classified  under  them. 

A  short  examination  wil!  test  their  claims  to  this  immediate  tmlb  t'l 

(B.)  Take,  then,  the  simple  Immediate ;  admit  no  mediation  into  it,  \ 

whether  in  the  definition  or  in  the  "meaning"  which  we  attach  to  it.  I 

Being  shall  be  simple  and  self-sufficing,  the  pure  and  andetermined'J 

One: 

1,  In  this  airopUoity,  therefore,  it  neither  has  nor  can  have  any  de-^ 
termination. 

2,  Bat  that  which  is  utterly  devoid  of  determination  is  likewise 
devoid  of  relation,  and  hence  of  self-relation,  and  hence  neither  exista 
for  itself  nor  for  another. 

3,  Hence  the  simple  immediate  is  an  absolute  nullity. 
(C)  Thus  the  categories  of  Being  prove  their  inadequacy  to  express  J 

reality.  The  stage  of  consciousness  which  supposed  that  it  possessed  I 
adequate  knowledge  through  such  categories  would  he  naive  and  self-  f 
deceived.  (The  senauous  consciousness  is  that  stage  in  the  Phonome-  1 
nology,  wherein  the  Ego  makes  the  experience  that  all  in  Time  and  ' 
Space  is  mediated,  composite,  and  therefore  cannot  be  known  ade- 
quately except  by  mediated  knowing.) 

II. — Negativity. 

The  dialectic  of  Being  results  in  the  negation  of  Being  as  having 
independence. 

(A.)  Hence  we  have  the  Negotive  for  the  universal  result ;  the  Im 
mediate  is  the  Negative. 

The  diahelie  of  the  Nrgnlive. 

1.  Negativity  is  here  the  Universal  or  the  All  (since  all  ia  proved  to  I 
be  mediated);  the  negative  is  essentially  a  relative. 

2.  Bat  since  the  All  is  the  Negative,  this  Negative  can  subsist  only 
as  self- relative,  or  a  negative  of  itEelf. 

3.  But  a  self-negative  is  a  self-cancelling,  and  hence  the  opposite  of  1 
itself  while  it  is  itself. 

This  gives  us  the  category  of  Appearance  or  the  Phenomenal — that 
which  ia  self- nugatory. 

(3.)  Pure  mediation  is  therefore  pare  relation,  the  world  of  the  Un- 
deretanding,  a  world  of  e&ehantm«nt.    All  the  antithetical  (re/Ieau've) 
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determinations,  such  as  positive  and  negative,  thing  and  jtropertiis, 
force  and  manifegtation,  occur  here. 

Pare  mediatioD  hati  truth  as  opposed  to  Boing.  But  19  it  adequate  to 
express  true  actuality  7 

1.  In  pure  mediation  we  have  the  negative  related  to  itself,  hence, 
iho  following  dualism: 

(a)  The  Negative  related  to  itself  is  a  going  of  the  same  to  the  same 
and  hence  Identity. 

{b)  But  at  the  same  time,  since  it  is  a  negative  relation,  it  cancels 
that  to  which  it  relates,  and  hence  itself,  and  thus  it  repels  itself  from 
itself  is  pure  self-opposition  or  self-dialiiiolion. 

(c)  Thus  Identity  and  Bialinotion  are  the  result  of  the  sume  activity 
of  the  negative. 

2.  With  this,  Pure  negativity  or  pure  relativity  fioda  again  the  repose 
of  Being.  In  fact,  all  Being  is  now  seen  to  be  simply  the  phase  of 
identity  which  occurs  in  tliis  dual  process  of  the  self-relation  of  the 
negative.  All  becoming  and  transition  in  Being  was  merely  tlie  result 
of  our  seizing  it  too  narrowly  and  including  only  the  self-rekuive  phase, 
or  that  of  identity,  and  then  being  compelled  to  notice  the  negative 
self-relation  or  cancelling  of  identity.  This  transpires  eternally  as 
the  internal  nature  of  all  that  we  call  Beings,  meaning  thereby  imme- 
diate existences,  individual  things,  qualities,  qnantities,  and  modes. 
These  are  all  mere  phases — fragments  or  parts  of  the  Totality,  depend- 
ent upon  and  conditioned  by  the  Totality.  Each  Being  finds  its  limits 
in  others,  and  these  in  it.  So  that  the  part  has  no  being  except  in  its 
relation  to  others  and  through  their  relation  to  it.  Being  is  therefore 
a  small  segment  of  the  Total,  and  in  considering  tbo  dialectic  of  iiela- 
Livity  or  Negativity  wo  have  found  what  and  how  Being  is. 

3.  Thus  we  have  a  positive  result.  Our  Whole  or  total  process  is  a 
aelf-determiuing  one,  and  the  three  moments  of  Identity,  Distinction, 
and  their  Unity,  may  now  be  recognised  as  the  triune  process  of  sub- 
ject-objectivity, i.  e.  Egohood — conaciousness.  Our  substance  —  oiir 
permanent  unity — is  not  a  rigid,  lifeless  one,  but  a  Personal  Subject. 

(C.)  If  objectivity  in  its  first  immediateness  is  called  Being,  then  we 
have  oonsidered  what  its  presuppositions  are ;  at  once  finding  that  it 
mast  necessarily  depend  upon  its  relations  for  its  entire  subsistence. 
Thus  we  traced  objectivity  into  the  form  of  duality,  i-  e.  relation — and 
this  form  we  find  possible  only  as  self-relation  when  we  seize  it  as  a 
whole.  Wo  are  now  prepared  to  say:  "Only  the  sell-determined, 
eztata;  all  else  is  mere  dependent  fVagmont  or  phase  of  it,  and  merely 
seems — it  does  not  exist,  it  depends."  What  this  self-determined  Being 
ie,  must  be  considered: 

L  As  self-related  Negattae,  it  is  the  Universal,  tbo  Generic,  th» 
Simple;  it  is  the  undetermined  poeaibility  of  all. 
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2.  Bat  ainoe  this  Negation  relates  to  itxelf,  its  activity  determines  it; 
the  very  nature  of  the  Generic  creates;  heneo  arises  the  Partiealar,  the 
diromption,  aeisaion,  or  internal  division  produced  through  self-oppo- 
Bitioo. 

3.  But  the  Generic  and  its  epeoializing  are  one  nnity — the  Indii-idual. 
That  which  actually  exists  is  neither  the  pnre  Generic — which  thna 
isolated  would  bo  the  pure  nonght— nor  the  partienlarizations  which 
are  the  results  of  the  negative  activity  of  the  former,  but  the  active  pro- 
cess itself  as  Lulimdual  Ego — the  complete  negativity  which  elevates 
the  individual  out  of  any  determination,  restraint,  or  limit,  bo  that  he 
is  always  Universal,  i.  e.  the  possibility  of  solf-contemplatiou.  I  can 
always,  in  whatever  I  am  doing,  drop  at  once  the  object  of  ray  con- 
templation and  take  up  another,  or  make  the  empty  form  of  snbject 
the  object,  by  thinking  of  the  pure  Ego.  No  natokal  Being  could  do 
ihis,  for  the  reason  that  whatever  has  essential  relations  to  the  With- 
oat,  and  depends  upon  other  Beings,  is  not  Whole  and  has  no  Self. 
Its  negativity  is  not  self-related  within  it,  but  withota  (owf«i*fo)  it. 
Were  the  stone  conacions,  it  would  know  itself  as  almost  utterly  out- 
side itself,  or  rather  its  knowing  would  necessarily  be  outside  of  it,  i.  e. 
in  the  Rational  being  who  looks  upon  it.  "Almost  utterly,"  we  said, 
because  if  utterhj,  then  the  stone  would  melt  into  the  pure  apace  which 
It  occupies.  It  therefore  does  take  a  step  towards  knowing  itself;  it 
falls  towards  the  centre  of  the  planet — a  dumb  confession  that  its 
Being  lies  outside  of  it  in  the  centre  of  the  planet. 

Ona  is  liable  to  fall  into  error  here  unless  he  is  careful  to  ooaprfr- 
hend  fully  the  essential  point,  to-wit:  that  the  individual  is  no  process 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  "thinking  without  a  thinker."  It  is  iv^/ij-tr«J 
(or  uoTjfl-!-)  not  as  an  abntract  concept,  but  ^  laff  airrfy  not  ideas  or  a^M 
tivities  in  the  abstract — as  if  one  should  say  that  the  concept  or  archa-  1 
type  of  a  table  or  house  is  indestructible,  and  onllasts  all  tables  or 
houses,  or  as  if  one  should  say  that  the  ultimate  truth  is  the  Corbela- 
Tioi*  OF  FoaoES,  a  perpetual  circular  movement,  the  eternal  passage  of 
FORCB  through  a  aeries  of  phases,  now  electricity,  now  heat,  now  at- 
traction, &c.  In  these  cases  no  subject  in  a  proper  sense  is  stated 
or  thought  by  those  who  hold  such  doctrines.  In  the  self-relation 
(^  laft'  ab-rijy)  the  monad  is  stated — "atomic  subjectivity" — which,  how- 
ever, finds  its  truth  in  Personality,  or  the  " Pre-established  Harmony" 
— not  a  harmony  forced  npon  the  monad,  but  a  harmony  into  which 
he  ascends  by  his  own  activity,  dissolving  the  objective,  and  widening; 
his  subjectivity  until  the  atomic  becomes  cohmio.  Is  Goethe  or  Shak- 
Bpeare  more  or  leas  of  a  person  than  the  semi-oultured  man  who  fears 
to  study  those  anthors  too  much  leat  he  "  lose  his  personality  "  J  Ii 
not  rather  the  man  of  most  personality  he  who  has  broken  in  most 
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ways  the  narrow  limits  of  his  natural  indiviclaalitj  and  has  given  him- 
self up  heart  and  soul  to  the  greatest  geniuses,  borrowing  negative 
force  from  each  to  cancel  his  own  finitndc  ?  All  this  movement  in  the 
form  of  selfrelation  ia  the  achievement  of  conscious  Selfhood. 

Bat  Hegel's  groatoat  merit  lies  in  this:  that  he  does  not  stop  at  this 
point  of  Platonic  idealism,  high  though  it  be.  He  seizes  it  in  its  his- 
tory— as  Aristotle  did  in  his  time — and  rises  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
"Idea,"  as  he  calls  it — not  merely  the  monad  with  its  self-relation  and 
a  pre-establish od  harmony  or  an  abstract  world-order,  but  a  concrete 
realization  of  all  this.  IIo  finds  the  system  of  freedom,  Ratiokal 
Fbkxdom,  to  be  the  Substantial  World.  Not  the  Synlime  dii  Monde  of 
Laplace,  with  its  blind  focces,  but  a  system  of  the  World  which  is  ex- 
hibited as  plastic  to  the  Divine  KoaHou.  Mechanical  and  Vj'namical 
to  matter  and  fiuite  relations,  this  ioimanent  principle  is  the  Ideal  or 
Final  Cause  to  the  conscious  Being.  As  Dant«  expressea  it : 
Etl  & 
Ch'  al  SI 
Or,  as  the  Chonu  MyBtieua  in  Faast  names  it : 

Das  Ewia  Weibucbk  debt  una  lilnnn. 

God  as  self-conscious  Reason :  (1)  Separating  Eimsolf  from  Himself 
in  the  act  of  knowing  Himself  as  otyect,  thereby  croaling  all  forms  of 
chaos  and  the  chaotic;  (2)  in  the  recognition  of  Himself  as  object,  an- 
nulling the  chaos  and  chaotic,  creating  the  rising  spiral  of  Nature,  and 
resting  fVom  creation  with  the  contemplation  of  His  image  =  self- 
conscious  intelligence  in  man.  The  Idea  is  the  Comprehension  of 
Comprehensions,  the  Truth  as  the  form  of  the  Absolute  Actuality  =: 
the  Self-con  scions  Uivine  Reason.* 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  TUE  COMPBElIENSlilN. 


^  1.  Objective  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  Comprehension 
in  itself,  or  the  sciL^nte  of  the  Categories.  SubjectiTe  Logic, 
which  we  treat  of  here,  is  the  science  of  the  Coniprehenaion 
as  Comprehension,  or  of  the  Comprehension  of  somewhat. 
It  is  divided  into  tlireo  parts : 

(1)  The  science  of  the  Comprehension  ; 

(2)  The  science  of  its  Realization; 

(3)  The  science  of  the  Idea. 

21.  and  aUo  pp.  SSU 
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First  Division, 

SOIENOE   OP  THE   COMPEEHENsrON. 

I. — Covipreheta  ion. 

§  3.   The  Comprehension  is  the  Universal,  which  13  at  the 
same  time  determined ;  that  which  remains  in  its  detennina- 
tion  the  same  "Whole  or  Universal;  or  it  is  the  determinate- 
neas  which  comprehends — grasps  together — in  itself  the  dif-  J 
ferent  determinations  of  an  object  as  unity,  I 

Note  by  Translator. — By  the  Objective  Logic  we  have  arrived  at  the  Adeqoals  ] 
form  of  True  Being,  and  tliis  is  tlie  Belf-determlaed — cauea  lui.  Now  we  come  to 
consider  it;  and  we  find  it  as  the  process  of  stibsuraption  of  itself  under  iUelf. 
At  first  this  is  merely  formal,  for  the  reason  that  it  subsumea  it«elf  only  &ng- 
mentarlly  under  its  luliiiite  form,  OTaduaUy,  however,  It  comes  to  subsuma 
itself  as  u  Totality,  and  when  it  reaches  this  goal  it  is  the  loEi, 

The  Comprehension  is  the  "  adequate  form  of  True  Being,"  1.  e.  it  Is  a  Totai*."] 
rr<,  and  thia  must  be  liept  In  mind  constantly  in  order  to  understand  the  diali 
cal  movement  in  the  Judgment  and  Syllogisra. 

§  3.  Tli«  momenta  of  the  Comprehension  are  Universality,, 
Particularity,  and  Individuality.    It  is  their  unity. 

§  4,  The  Universal  is  this  unity  as  positive,  self-identical, 
undetermiued  unity ;  the  Particular  is  the  determination  of 
the  Universal,  but  auch  a  one  as  is  cancelled  [or  reduced  to  a 
moment]  in  the  Uuiveraal,  i.  e.  the  Universal  remains  in  it, 
what  it  is ;  the  Individual  is  the  negative  unity,  or  the  determ- 
ination which  forms  a  unity  with  itself  through  self-determin- 
ation. 

§  5.  The  Universal  includes  under  it  the  Particular  and 
Individual ;  so  likewise  the  Particular  includes  under  it  the 
Individual ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Individual  includes  in  it 
the  Particular  and  the  Universal,  and  the  Particular  includes 
in  it  the  Universal.  The  Universal  ia  more  extensile  than 
the  Particular  or  Individual,  but  the  latter  are  more  cornpre' 
hensive  than  the  former,  which  for  the  reason  that  it  is  includ- 
ed in  the  Individual  is  a  determinateneaa  of  it.  The  Universal 
inTteres  in  the  Particular  and  Individual,  while  the  latter  are 
subsumed  tinder  the  former. 

§  6.  Since  the  Comprehension  contains  in  itself  the  moments 
of  Individuality,  Particularity,  and  Universality,  it  is  mani- 
foldly determined  with  regard  to  its  content,  and  is  the  com- 
prehension of  something  Individual,  Particular,  or  Universal. 

g  7,   The  paiticularizations  of  the  Universal,  i.  e.  detennina- 
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tions  which  have  one  and  the  same  common  sphere,  these  and 
likewise  the  individuals  which  are  subsumed  under  the  same 
Particular  or  Universal,  are  said  to  be  ooobdinate  ;  what  is 
sabsumed  is  also  said  to  be  bubordinate  to  that  under  which 
it  is  subsumed. 

§  8.  The  coordinated  particular  determinations  of  the  Uni- 
versal are  opposed  to  each  other,  and,  in  case  the  one  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  negation  of  the  other,  they  are  contradiotokt  ; 
but  whenever  the  other  also  has  positiveness  and  through  this 
falls  within  the  same  general  sphere  as  the  former,  they  are 
opposed  merely  as  coNTEARrES.  Such  determinations,  coor- 
dinated in  the  Universal,  cannot  co-exist  in  the  Individual ; 
but  those  which  are  coordinated  in  the  Individual  are  [merely] 
DiFPEitENT  ones  [i.  e.  disparate],  i.  e.  they  do  not  have  the 
same  universal  sphere  in  their  distinction,  but  are  in  harmony 
(accord)  with  the  Individual. 

g  9.  The  coordinate  determinations  of  the  Universal,  con- 
sidered more  in  detail,  are  :  (1)  the  one  the  negative  of  the 
other  in  general,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  they 
have  the  same  universal  sphere  or  not ;  (2)  in  so  far  as  they 
have  the  same  sphere  in  common,  and  the  one  determination 
ia  positive,  the  other  negative,  so  that  this  negativity  toward 
each  other  constitutes  their  nattire,  they  are  properly  termed 
contradictories;  (3)  in  so  far  as  they  stand  in  opposition  in 
the  same  common  sphere,  or  the  one  is  positive  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  other,  and  each  consequently  can  be  called  posi- 
tive as  well  as  negative  in  relation  to  the  other,  they  are  con- 
traries. 

§  10.  With  the  determination  of  Contrariety,  which  is  in- 
different as' regards  the  antithesis  of  positive  and  negative,  the 
transition  is  effected  into  the  Being  determined-in-and-for- 
itaelf  and  out  of  the  determinateness-through-others,  and  by 
this  the  mutual  participation  of  the  same  sphere  is  differen- 
tiated and  becomes  individuality,  whose  determinations  differ 
from  each  other  without  a  common  sphere  and  are  thereby 
determined  in  and  for  themselves. 

n. — Judgment . 

§  11.  The  Judgment  is  the  presentation  of  an  object  as  un- 
folded into  the  three  moments  of  the  Comprehension.  It  con* 
tains  it;  (a)  in  the  determination  of  individuality  as  subject i 
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(6)  in  its  determination  of  universality  or  ita  predicate,  by  I 
which  means  the  snbj«ct  can  alao  stand  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
dicate itself  as  Individnality  to  particnlarity  and  as  particu- 
larity to  universality ;  (c)  the  Bimple  relation  of  the  predicate 
to  the  subject,  withoat  content — the  IS,  the  copula. 

%  12.  The  Judgment  ia  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Propo- 
sition :  in  the  latter  something  quite  individual — an  occur- 
rence— is  expressed  of  a  subject,  or,  as  in  general  propositions, 
something  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  as  having  a  necessary 
connection  with  it,  and  which  it  becomes  or  to  which  it  stands 
in  opposition.  Since  in  the  Comprehension  the  moments  are 
seized  as  in  one  unity,  in  the  Judgment  also  (as  presenting  the 
Comprehension),  although  there  is  determination,  there  is  no  J 
Becoming  or  antithesis.  The  inferior  determination — the  suly 
ject — elevates  itself  to  the  Universal,  which  differs  from  it,  1.  e 
to  the  predicate ;  or  is  it  immediately. 

§  13.  In  Logic  the  Judgment  is  considered  according  to  ita 
pure  form  without  regard  to  any  definite  empirical  content,! 
Judgments  are  classified  by  the  relation  in  which  the  subject 
and  predicate  stand  to  each  other — in  how  far  their  relation  is 
through  and  in  the  Comprehension,  or  is  a  relation  of  objec- 
tivity to  the  Comprehension.    Upon  the  character  of  this  rela- J 
tion  depends  the  higher  or  absolute  truth  of  the  Judgment.! 
Truth  is  the  harmony  of  the  Comprehension  with  its  objectiv- ■ 
ity.    In  the  Judgment  this  presentation  of  the  Comprehen- 
sion and  its  objectivity  begins,  and  hence  the  sphere  of  Troth 
begins  here. 

§  14.  Inasmuch  as  the  Judgment  is  the  presentation  of  an 
object  in  the  diflerent  moments  of  the  Comprehension,  it  is 
moreover  the  exhibition  of  the  Comprehension  in  its  determ-  ' 
inate  Being,  not  so  much  because  of  the  definite  content  which 
the  moments  of  the  Comprehension  have,  as  because  in  the 
Judgment  these  latter  issue  forth  from  their  (implicit)  unity. 
As  the  entire  j  udgment  exhibits  the  Comprehension  in  its  de- 
terminate Being,  so  this  distinction  comes  again  into  the  form 
of  the  Judgment  itself.  The  subject  is  the  object,  and  the  predi-J 
cate  is  the  generality  of  the  same  which  is  intended  to  expresvi 
it  as  Comprehension.  The  movement  of  the  Judgment  throngliB 
ita  different  species  elevates  this  universality  (generality)  t 
a  higher  stage,  wherein  it  comes  to  con-espoud  as  nearly  toM 
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the  OompTehension  as  is 
mere  predicate. 


for  it  in  eo  far  as  it  is  a 


A.— Quality  of  Judgments,  or  the  JuiJgioeiil  of  Iiilicreiioe. 

%  16.  The  predicate  in  the  moHt  elementary  form  of  the  Judg- 
ment (unmitielbar)  ia  a  property  wliich  belongs  to  the  subject 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  although  it  stands  in  relation  to  it  as 
universal  in  general,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  the  par- 
ticular existence  of  it,  which  as  snch  has  several  determinate- 
nessea.  Universality,  the  predicate,  has  liere  the  meaning 
only  of  an  immediate  (or  aenanoua)  universality — a  mere  pos- 
sessing in  common  with  others. 

g  16.  In  the  qualitative  Judgment  the  predicate  is  just  as 
well  something  universal,  which  side  constitntes  the  form  of 
the  Judgment,  as  a  determined  quality  of  the  subject  which 
manifests  itself  as  content.  According  to  the  former  side,  the 
Judgment  takes  as  its  pure  form :  "i7te  individual  is  a  iminer- 
eaV;  according  to  the  latter,  the  side  of  content :  "  the  iTidi- 
niduaZ  is  thus  and  so  determined"; — and  this  is  the  potitice 
judgment  in  generaL  ("  This  is  good";  "  This  is  bad";  "  This 
rose  is  red";  "  This  rose  is  white,"  &c.) 

§  17.  For  the  reason  that  (1)  the  individual  ia  just  as  well 
not  nniversal,  and  (2)  the  subject  has  other  determinations 
besides  this  one,  the  qualitative  judgment  must  be  expressed 
negatively  in  both  respects;  hence  arises  the  negative  judg- 
ment. ("This  is  not  good";  " This  is  not  bad";  "This  rose  is 
not  red,  but  white" — ^yellow,  &c. ;  "  This  rose  is  not  white,  but 
red,"  &c.) 

§  18.  According  to  form,  therefore,  this  judgment  is :  "  The 
individual  is  not  a  universal  hut  a  particular";  according  to 
content:  "  The  individual  is  not  thus,  but  otherwise  determ- 
ined" In  both  respects  this  negative  judgment  is  at  the  same 
time  also  positive.  In  the  first  respect,  the  negation  is  only 
the  limitation  of  the  Universality  to  the  particularity  ;  in  the 
other  respect,  only  some  one  determinateness  is  negated,  and 
through  this  negation  the  Universality  or  the  liigher  sphere 
makes  its  appearance. 

§  19.  Finally:  (1)  According  to  form,  the  individual  is  not 
a  mere  particular  somewhat — for  particularity  is  more  exten- 
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Bive  than  individuality — ^but  the  individual  is  only  the  indi* 
vldual ;  and  this  is  the  Identical  Judgment. 

Conversely:  (2)  According  to  content,  the  anbject  ia 
only  not  this  particular  determinateness,  but  also  not  any- 
other  determinateness  merely.  Such  a  content  is  too  narrow 
for  the  Bubject.  Through  this  negation  of  determinateness  is 
cancelled  the  entire  sphere  of  the  predicate  and  the  positii 
relation  which  subsisted  in  the  preceding  negative  jndgmeiil 
and  this  gives  the  Infinite  judgment. 

%  20.  The  mentioned  identioal  &iiA  fTyJmie  judgments  are 
no  proper  judgments.  That  is  to  say,  the  mntual  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  Qual- 
itative Judgment  ia  cancelled,  which  relation  was  this:  that 
there  was  expressed  only  some  one  of  the  immediate  determ- 
inatenesses  of  its  Being — a  det«rminateneaa  to  which  belonged 
only  a  superficial  generality.  In  the  infinite  judgment,  a  uiii-j 
versality  ia  demanded  which  ia  not  a  mere  individual  dete: 
inateness.  The  mentioned  identical  judgment  signifies  tl 
the  subject  is  determined  for  and  by  itself,  and  is  in  its  d( 
termination  returned  Into  itself  [i.  e.  is  completely  eshauei 
by  the  predicate]. 

§  21.  In  the  identical  and  infinite  judgments  the  mutual 
relation  of  subject  and  predicate  is  cancelled.  This  ia  to  be 
taken  firat  as  that  side  of  the  judgment  according  to  wliich 
subject  and  predicate  can  be  regarded  as  standing  tlirough 
the  copula  in  a  relation  of  identity,  abstracting  from  their  dif- 
ference. In  this  respect  the  positive  judgment  can  becomvi 
inverted  in  so  far  as  the  predicate  is  taken  only  in  the  si  ^ 
extent  of  significance  as  the  subject  is. 

§  23.  The  negative  judgment  contains  the  separation  of  a 
determinateness  from  its  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
subject  is  still  related  positively  to  the  universal  (though  not 
expressly  stated)  sphere  of  the  determinateness.  Whenever 
the  negated  predicate  is  made  the  subject,  the  universal  sphere 
mentioned  falls  away,  and  leaves  only  the  non-identity  of  twa* 
determinatenesses  in  general,  and  it  is  indifierent  which 
them  is  made  subject  or  which  predicate.  The  negative  judj 
ment  can  therefore  (and  so  also  the  identical  judgment) 
inverted  without  altering  it. 
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Nott  by  Trantlatoe. — The  qnnlitul.Ive  Judgtuent  ileals  with  the  Piidlc — the  «p)iere 
where  the  IiiiUvklutil  is  not  a  TotjiUty,  tmil  where  the  Universal  is  only  a  Comiuoii 
or  General,  and  the  ParticidHr  some  det«rmLnateness  coiirdinate  with  or  nnUtheUc 
to  some  other.  Uence  arises  It^  diaUefie.  It  ntteuipts  to  exprese  Its  cout«nt,  but 
says  too  much;  there  is  untruth  in  the  content,  and  untruth  a)^ii  in  the  form  of 
expression.  Be^el  traces  out,  l\  15-22,  the  course  of  the  asocndlng  aeries  of  Judg- 
mcais,  poiiiting  out  the  ^efec^tn  in  form  and  content  separately,  and  &t  the  same 
time  shoe's  their  incongruity  with  each  other.  These  defects  and  InconKniitles 
may  be  seeu  readily  hy  any  one  who  wiil  consider  that  the  cqimllty  of  subject  and 
predlcat«  expressed  by  the  copula  IS  can  oniy  exist  iu  tlie  case  where  each  Is  the 
Total  Comprehension  (1.  e.  miiversal  as  regards  extension  and  "comprehension"), 
Uence  the  identical  judgment  Is  the  tnie  form,  and  the  content  foils  into  the  Infi- 
nite judgment.  "A  red  rose  Is  a  red  rose"  as  Identical  judgment,  tliough  true  In 
form  expresses  nothlug,  hut  merely  implies  thftt  its  uoutent  Is  self-determined. 
"  The  rose  Is  not  an  elephant,"  as  Infinite  judgment,  likewise  expresses  nothing, 
since  all  relation  Is  denied  between  the  subject  and  predicate,  and  not  any  iinplleii 
even,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  negative  Judgment,  "  The  rose  is  not  red,  but 
white,"  Ac.  Every  sensuous  quiiUty  is  inadequate  as  predicAte  to  a  Totality;  it 
teila  both  In  ej^cnt  and  In  comprehaiaiini.  This  la  the  positive  import  of  tlie  infinite 
judgment.  Willi  the  identical  juiigment,  a  "  point  of  indifference"  has  been 
reoch'ed,  and  inversion  can  lake  place.    The  form  of  re/ei:«mM»(o-t(iei/is  reached. 

B.— Qiiantity  of  Judguiente,  or  Judgments  of  Kefiectlon. 

§  23.  Where  judgments  can  be  inverted,  the  distinction  of 
snhject  and  predicate  is  ignored.  This  distinction  ia  however, 
since  it  is  now  cancelled  as  qualitative,  to  be  taken  quanti- 
tatively. 

§  24.  Since  the  individnal  determinatenesses  which  the 
predicate  contained  cancel  themselves,  the  predicate  has  to 
include  the  manifold  determinations  of  the  subject  taken 
together.  Through  this  circumstance  the  universality  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  community  with  others.  It  is  the  universality 
which  belongs  to  the  subject's  own  nature,  which  consequent- 
ly implies  that  the  subject  returns  into  itself  in  [is  exhausted 
by]  its  predicate. 

§  35.  Such  a  judgment  is  consequently  a  judgment  of  Jie- 
flection,  Bince  Reflection  implies  the  going  through  several 
determinations  of  an  object  and  the  grasping  together  of  the 
same  in  unity. 

§  26.  In  so  far  as  the  identity  of  the  subject  with  the  predi- 
cate makes  its  appearance,  the  subject  is  a  Universal  which 
is  subject  through  confining  it  to  individuality.  The  quantita- 
tive judgment  is  therefore  (1)  a  singular  somewhat  which  has 
in  the  determination  of  subject  perfect  individuality  and  is  a 
THIS  Universal. 
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§  27,  A  THIS  is  determined  in  infinitely  manifold  ways,  i.d 
it  ia  indefinitely  determinable.  The  predicate  of  Reflectio] 
since  it  is  a  complex,  expresses  not  only  the  general  deten 
ination  of  one  This,  but  also  of  other  This's ;  that  ia  to  s 
the  singular  judgment  goes  over  (2)  into  the  Particular. 

§  28.  The  particular  judgment  in  which  the  si  ject  is  < 
termined  as  "some"  ia  only  a  determined  judguient,  whid 
can  be  expressed  immediately  just  as  well  positively  as  not 
atively, 

§  29.  The  subject  receives  its  perfect  determination,  accoro 
ing  to  extent  of  form,  (3)  through  the  "All-ness"  In  the  aniver- 
sal  judgment.  Since  the  "All-ness"  enters  in  place  of  partic- 
ularity, and  has  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  the  latter,  the 
extent  of  the  content  of  the  subject  must  be  limited  according 
to  it. 

§  30.  The  subject  becomes  partly  through  this  a  particn] 
as  regards  its  predicate,  partly  there  enters  a  relation  of  i 
cessity  between  subject  and  predicate. 

Note  by  7Van«iii(or.  — Jmlgnients  of  reflection,  therefore,  are  (1)  tlaeS 
"This  man  1g  mortal";  (2)  the  Particular;  "Some  men  are  mortal";  (3|  UieUni- 
Tersol:  "All  men  are  mortal."    They  ascend  from  the  lodividual  to  the  Coiver- 
8B1,  and  the  latter  rest  upon  the  perceived  neceaaity  In  tlie  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate. 

C. — Relation  of  Judgments,  or  Judgments  of  Neoeaaity. 

§  31.  Through  the  cancelling  of  the  qualitative  and  qnantf 
tative  determinations,  the  unity  of  content  of  subject  and  predi^ 
cate  is  posited,  which  latter  therefore  differ  only  through  their 
form,  80  that  the  same  object  is  posited  at  one  time  merely  as 
subject;  at  another,  as  predicate. 

§  32.  Since  the  subject  is  a  particular  somewhat  as  opposed 
to  its  predicate,  conversely  the  subject  is  now  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  qualitative  judgment  a  determinateness  of  the 
predicate  and  immediately  subsumed  under  the  same.  The 
universality  of  the  predicate  expresses,  therefore,  not  merely 
a  complex  of  determinatenesses  of  the  subject  like  the  predi- 
cate of  Reflection,  but  the  universal  internal  nature  of  the 
subject;  and  this  is  the  Ca^c^or/co^  judgment.  ("Theboc^ 
is  heavy."    ""  Gold  is  a  metal."    "  Mind  ia  rational.'') 

§  33.    In  so  far  as  subject  and  predicate  are  also  distind 
their  unity  also  must  be  expressed  as  unity  of  contraries, : 
as  necessary  relation ;  and  this  is  the  hypothetical  Judgi 
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§  34.  The  Identity  of  content  (wliich  is  fonnd  in  the  catego- 
rical judgment)  and  the  Relation  of  contraries  (in  the  hypo- 
thetical judgment)  are  united  in  the  disjwnctive  Judgment, 
wherein  the  subject  is  a,  universal  sphere  or  is  conaidered  in 
regard^  H-'ih  a  one,  and  this  (universal  sphere)  constitutes  the 
predio.X-  d  the  particularization  or  various  determinations 
of  the  pi  ;ate  express  this.  Of  these,  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  ,  ^longs  to  the  universal.  According  to  their  par- 
ticularizatioa  and  in  respect  to  the  subject,  however,  they 
Ssclude  each  other. 


—Modality  of  Judgments, 


If  Judgments  of  the  Relation  of  the  Com preliec Blot 
to  Being. 


I 


g  35.  In  the  disjunctive  jndgment,  a  Being  is  posited  in  the 
complete  series  of  moments  of  the  Comprehension.  Modality 
of  judgments  consists  in  this,  that  a  Being  is  related  to  its 
comprehension  as  such,  and  tlie  predicate  expresses  the  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  of  the  two. 

§  36.  The  first  judgment  of  modality  is  the  assertorical, 
which  contains  a  mere  assertion,  inasmuch  as  only  the  state 
OT  condition  of  the  subject  which  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
comprehension,  and  not  the  comprehension  itself  is  expressed ; 
hence  this  judgment  has  at  first  only  a  subjective  confirma- 
tion,   ("This  deed  is  bad";  "This  remark  is  true.") 

§  37.  Against  the  assurances  of  assertorical  judgments, 
therefore,  the  opposite  may  just  as  well  be  asserted ;  the  pre- 
dicate expresses  only  one  of  those  opposite  determinatenesses 
of  which  the  subject,  considered  as  universal  sphere,  contains 
both.  This  judgment,  therefore,  passes  over  into  the  prob- 
lematical, which  expresses  merely  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  of  the  given  existence  to  the  Com- 
prehension. 

g  38.  The  nnlveraality  of  the  subject  is  therefore  posited 
with  a  limitation  which  expresses  the  state  or  condition  in 
iTrhich  lies  the  conformity  or  non-conformity  of  the  given  exis- 
tence with  the  Comprehension.  The  predicate  expresses 
nothing  else  than  this  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  state  or 
condition  with  the  Comprehension  of  the  object.  This  is  the 
APODEiCTic  jndgment. 

Nate  fty  Tranilafor. — The  (wirespondence  of  the  olas^illcatlon  of  Judgments  witli 
the  (UvislooB  of  the  Objective  Logic  la  manifest.  Qiiitlltttlve  jiulgmeiitB  express 
Ibe  perceptions  of  immediat^ness  or  Being;  Jiidgraeuts  of  liellectlon  and  Neces- 
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sity  express  perceptions  or  medintiaii  1u  It^i  three  aspects,  (a)  as  Essence,  {b)  ■ 
Pbenomenon,  (e)  as  A<:tuality;  judgment  of  Modality  express  perceptions  d 
absolute  mediation  or  of  tlie  Comprebenslon. 

A  general  sun-ey  of  tlie  clossiflcatioii  of  Judjftnents  is  here  given.    (See  P.  1 
Vol.  m.  Hegel'8  Great  Lo|;Ic,  Ud  Ed.) 

A.  Judginents  of  Being: 

a.    The  positive  judgment;  i 

S,    The  negative  Jiidgmeiitj  -^ 

e.    The  Infinite  judgment. 

B.  Judgments  of  Uefleution: 

a,  The  singular  judgment; 

b.  The  particular  Judgment; 
e.    The  universal  judgment. 

C.  Judgments  of  Necessity: 

a.  The  categorical  judgment; 

b.  The  hypothetical  Judgment; 
e.    The  disjonctive  Judgment. 

D.  Judgments  of  the  Comprehension: 

a.  The  assertorical  Judgment; 

b.  The  problematical  judgment; 

c.  The  npodeietic  judgment. 

m.—S^llagUm. 

§  39.  The  ayllogiara  is  the  perfect  exhibition  of  the  Comprerl 
hension.    It  coutaiiis,  as  such,  the  Judgment  with  its  groun 
There  are  in  it  two  determinations  which  are  united  bymeani 
of  a  third  which  is  their  unity.    It  is  a  comprehension  exts 
as  unity  (the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism)  and  as  diremptloiy 
(the  extremes  of  the  syllogism). 

§  40.  The  relation  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  syllogism  to  " 
the  middle  term  is  an  immediate  one;  their  relation  to  each 
other,  however,  is  mediated  through  the  middle  term.  The 
former,  the  two  immediate  relations,  are  the  judgments  whicl 
are  called  premises;  the  relation  which  is  mediated  is  caUe< 
die  conclusion. 

§  41,  In  the  first  place,  the  syllogism  expresses  its  moments 
tlirough  the  mere  form,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  middle  ten 
ia  a  peculiar  deteiminateness  as  opposed  to  the  extremes,  am 
the  ground  or  unity  of  the  moments  is  a  mere  i. 
That  which  is  really  the  primitive  ia  in  this  case  a  deduce( 
and  has  the  signification  of  a  result. 

A.— Syllogisms  of  Quality  or  of  Inherence. 

%  42.  The  form  of  this  syllogism  I— P— U  (Individual— Par-  ' 
ticular — Universal) — that  the  Individual  is  connected  with  the 
Universal  through  the  Particular,  is  the  general  rule  of  the 
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syllogism  as  such.  In  the  first,  immediate,  ayllogiam,  the 
Particular  or  the  middle  term  is  a  quality  or  deterrainatenesB 
of  the  Individual,  and,  likewise,  the  Universal  is  a  determin- 
ateness  of  the  Particular,  Therefore  a  transition  might  be 
made  from  the  Individnal  through  another  one  of  its  determin- 
ations (of  which  it  has  several)  to  another  vniversal;  and  so 
likewise  from  the  Particular  to  another  Universal,  since  the 
Particular  also  contains  within  itself  different  determinations. 
This  syllogism  appears  to  be  correct  so  far  as  its  form  is  con- 
cerned, but  according  to  its  content  arbitrary  and  contingent. 
("Green  is  a  pleasant  color;  this  leaf  is  green;  hence  it  is 
pleasant."  "  The  sensuous  is  neither  good  nor  bad ;  but  man 
is  a  sensuoas  being;  hence  he  is  neither  good  nor  bad." 
"Bravery  is  a  virtue ;  Alexander  possessed  bravery  ;  hence  he 
was  virtuous."  "Drunkenness  isavice;  Alexander  was  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness ;  hence  he  was  vicious,"  &c.) 

§  43.  According  to  form,  the  two  premises  are  immediate 
relations.  The  form  of  the  syllogism  contains,  however,  the 
demand  that  they  should  be  mediated,  or  according  to  the 
common  expression,  the  premises  should  be  proved.  But  the 
proof  through  this  form  of  the  syllogism  would  be  only  a  repe- 
tition of  it,  and  thus  the  same  demand  would  recur  again  ad 
infinitum. 

%  44.  The  mediation — and  hence  the  Particolarity  and  Uni- 
versality must  therefore  be  brought  in  through  the  moment  of 
Individuality.  This  gives  the  second  form  of  the  syllogism: 
U— I — P.  This  syllogism  is  correct,  in  the  first  place,  only 
in  60  far  as  the  judgment  U — I  has  validity.  In  order  thatthis 
may  be  the  case,  U  must  be  Particular.  In  this  case,  the  Indi- 
vidual is  not  really  the  middle  term.  The  syllogism  is  brought 
back  to  the  form  of  the  first,  but  the  conclusion  is  particular. 
This  syllogism  has  however,  in  general,  the  signification  (in 
contradistinction  to  the  other),  that  immediate  determinations 
or  qualities  are  connected  through  individuality,  and  in  so  far 
contingently. 

§  45.  The  Individual  connected  with  the  Particular  through 
the  Universal  gives  the  third  form  of  the  syllogism :  P — U — I. 
The  Universal  is  here  the  mediating  determination  and  predi- 
cate in  both  premises.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  two  deter- 
minations are  the  same  because  they  inhere  in  the  same  in- 
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dividual;  it  follows  ratlier  that  the  two  determinations  i 
subanmed  under  the  aaine  Universal,  and  not  that  they  can  be  I 
united  as  subject  and  predicate.     Only  in  so  far  as  the  major  I 
premise  is  negative,  and  thus  can  be  inverted,  does  this  syl- 
logism admit  of  reduction  to  the  first  and  consequently  pos- 
seas  the  correct  form.     ("No  finite  Being  is  holy;  Gfod  is  no 
finite  Being;  hence  God  is  holy.")  i 

§  46.  The  objective  signification  of  this  syllogism  is  that  I 
the  union  of  particularity  with  individuality  has  its  ground  I 
alone  in  the  identical  nature  of  the  two.  I 

§  47.  (1)  In  this  series  of  syllogisms  each  of  the  three  de-  I 
terminations  has  in  succession  constituted  the  middle  term.  I 
The  reduction  of  the  second  and  third  syllogistic  forms  is  the  I 
cancelling  of  the  qualitative.  (2)  Although  each  immediate  I 
relation  of  the  first  syllogism  is  mediated  through  the  sue-  I 
ceeding  one,  yet  each  of  the  latter  presupposes  the  precedinjf  I 
one,  i.  8.  the  mediated  unity  presupposes  the  immediate  iden-  I 
tity.  I 

Note  by  TramlatoT.  —  The  qualitative  Syllo^sm  is  realized  in  all  flnite  existeo*  fl 
ces:  In  them,  ouly  u  phase  of  tbe  totality  exists  at  one  Ume.  TLey  beloug  toTime,* 
a:i(l  Splice  for  the  very  reoaou  that  they  (1)  are  spread  out  In  gpace,  i.  e.  sundered  J 
iuto  self-externality,  aiid  (2)  are  chanffeable,  I  e.  their  Totnl  la  only  in  port  rwil,.] 
and  for  the  most  port  only  potential.  No  thing  would  change  did  other  potential  J 
ities  not  exist  for  it.  Since  the  qualitative  Syllogif^m  ik  the  form  in  whlcll  the  Uul-1 
versal^Total  or  Comprehpiiaion  is  realized  (i,  e.  becomes  individual)  in  only  one  I 
of  its  particularities  (potentialities],  it  follows  that  this  is  the  Syllogism  of  Flultade  I 
and  perpetual  cbange.  I 

The  finite  aide  of  life  takes  this  fonn;  e.g.  one  fashion  follows  another;  soma  I 
special  defect  or  Inconvenience  being  discovered  In  the  former,  a  new  one  laadopt>  ■ 
ed  with  special  reference  to  correcting  It;  the  latter  being  a  mere  partlctdar  is  do-  I 
fective  In  some  other  respect,  and  has  in  turn  to  give  way.  I 

That  "Truth  Is  the  correspondence  of  an  object  with  tiie  Comprehension"  (\  6B),  I 
iseasyto  seeft'om  thiapolutof  view.  T  lie  Comprehension  bdiig  the  Totality,  if  I 
an  object  Is  In  anywise  defective  It  will  be  because  part  of  its  deteruil nations  are  ■ 
itxrAj  potmtial  oaA  Mat  actual.  Alkali  fs  deficient  for  the  reamn  that  its  proxl-  ■ 
male  Cotnprehndon  Is  Its  union  with  acid  in  the  fbrm  of  salt.  Ho  Being  lias  tnttli  I 
except  BsaTotal  or  Bsadequate  to  its  Comprehension;  out  of  this  it  Is  changeable  ■ 
and  perifihable,  I 

B.— Syllogisms  of  Quantity  or  Reflection.  I 

§  48.  The  immediate  non-qualitative  [quantitative]  syllo-  I 
gism  is  the  matkematical  one.  The  middle  term  of  this  syl-  I 
logism  is  only  such  a  somewhat  as  is  eqiml  to  the  two  others,  j 
As  proposition  it  is  expressed  thus:  If  two  magnitudes  ara  1 
equal  to  a  third,  they  are  equal  to  each  other.  I 
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§  49,  Secondly,  in  the  quantitative  ajllogisin,  Individuality, 
not  as  one  individual,  but  as  all  individuals,  constitutes  tlie 
middle  term.  In  so  far  aa  some  one  quality  belongs  to  all, 
this  quality  is  expressed  as  quality  of  that  universal  sphere 
or  of  the  genus  itself  to  which  the  individuals  belong.  This 
is  the  syllogism  of  Induction. 

%  50.  The  syllogism  in  which  the  Universal  ig  the  middle 
term,  infers  through  analogy  that,  in  the  case  of  two  sub- 
jects which  are  the  same  according  to  their  general  determin- 
ations, a  particular  determinateness  which  belongs  to  one, 
also  belongs  to  the  other. 

(a.  Several  individuals  have  a  common  nature ; 
h.  One  of  the  individuals  has  a  certain  quality ; 
c.  Therefore  the  other  indi\-iduals  have  this  quality."') 

(In  the  case  of  Induction,  the  question  arises  what  ought  to 
be  the  subject  or  predicate  in  the  conclusion;  e.g.  "What 
moves  itself  with  freedom  is  an  animal",  or,  "An  animal  is 
what  moves  itself  with  freedom."  "The  lion  is  a  mammal*', 
or,  ""What  a  mammal  is,  is  a  lion."  In  the  case  of  Analogy, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mediation  lies  in  the  fact  that  another 
individual  has  the  same  common  nature.  While  in  the  case  of 
Induction  the  particular  determinateness  of  the  common  na- 
ture is  grounded  in  the  individnal,  Analogy  infers  from  the 
common  nature  the  particular  determinateness  of  the  Indi- 
vidual; e.g.  Jupiter  and  the  Earth  are  planets;  the  Earth  has 
inhabitants ;  therefore  Jupiter  has  inhabitants.) 

C— S.vUo^ainH  of  Relation. 

§  51.  The  categorical  syllogism  has  for  middle  term  the  In- 
and-for-itself-existiug  Universality  or  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject,  of  which,  as  such,  an  essential  property  is 
expressed  and  is  connected  to  this  subject. 

%  52.   The  hypothetical  syllogism  expresses  another  Being 
as  the  ground  of  some  particular  Being.    If  A  is,  then  B  is : 
but  A  is ;  therefore  B  is.     The  determinations  are  no  longer 
in  relation  as  Individual,  Particular,  and  Universal,  but  a  de- 
termination, B,  which  in  the  first  place  is  only  in-itself-exiat- 
ent,  or  potential,  is  connected  with  existence  through  A  as 
^Hddleterm,  which  is  existent  as  well  as  ground. 
^^■63.  In  the  dlsjunctice  syllogism,  the  ground  that  a  detex- 
^^Bfttioa  is  connected  with  a  subject  oonsiats  in  this,  that 
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one  part  of  the  particular  determinations  of  a  total  sphere  da 
not  belong  to  it.  and  consequently  the  rest  do  belong  to  itd 
or,  vice  versa.  A  is  either  B,  C,  or  D :  but  it  18  not  B  nor  0^ 
therefore  it  ia  D. 

§  54,  The  middle  terra  ia  therefore  the  subject  as  a^  total 
(universal)  sphere  in  its  complete  particalarization,  and  con- 
tains at  the  same  time  the  excluding  or  positing  of  a  part  of 
these  its  determinations.  The  subject  is  as  a  Universal  [totalJ^ 
ity]  in  itself  the  potentiality  of  several  determinations.  From 
its  Universality  [Totality]  or  Potentiality  a  transition  is  to  1: 
made  to  its  determinateness  or  actuality, 

§  55.   A  survey  of  the  forma  of  the  syllogism  adduces  th( 
fact  that :  (1)  in  the  qualitative  syllogisms  the  moments  havi 
validity  only  in  their  qualitative  difference.    They  need  there 
fore  a  mediating  link,  but  this  falls  outside  of  them,  and  i 
their  immediate  unity.     (2)    In  the  qiiantitative  syllogisms, ' 
the  qualitative  difference  of  momenta  ia  suppressed,  and  with 
it  the  mutual  relation  and  distinction  of  mediate  from  imme- 
diate are  oblitei-ated.     (3)  In  the  syllogisms  of  Relation,  th«j 
'  mediation  contains  at  the  same  time  immediateness.    Thert 
fore  from  this  the  comprehension  of  an  immediateness  > 
Nature  or  of  qualitative  difference  has  made  its  appearauct 
which  at  the  same  time  is  mediation  in-and-for-itself; 
this  is  FINAL  OAUSB  and  process. 

Note  by  Tramlnlor. — The  syllogisms  are,  tlierefore, 

A.  Syllogiams  of  lahereiice: 

a.  I-P— U; 

b.  U— I-P,  or  P— I-U; 
e.    P-U-L 

B.  SyHojfiems  of  Bedectlon! 

a.  A — A — A,  or  I — 1 — li  Ihc  iiial/ianatical. 

b.  U— i+i-t-H-tf&c.— P :  lAc  inductive. 
e,    I— IT— P:  the  analogical. 

C.  Sfllo^Hme  of  BetnUon  or  Necessity; 

a.  CategiiHeal ; 

b.  Hypotheticnl  ; 

c.  DiKJunctive, 


it  (or  dialeedc)  of  the  Byllogism  coiislstB  in  medlaliDgeach  term  81. 
that  in  the  higher  forms  each  (terra]  becomes  a  complete  reoILutlon  of  the  Coo^ 
prehension  (or  Totality);  mujor and  minor preoiUes and  coiiclu«loii — eachbeoonui 
a  complete  aylloKisin  la  ttBoir.  Wltli  tills  tlie  tmusltlon  Is  miule  to  the  "  Reallzi 
tjon  of  the  Comprehension,"  1.  e.  to  Its  complete  existence,  which  has  tliree  st 
of  perfection :  (1)  Mechanical,  (3)  Chemical,  (3)  Teleolofflcal.  In  theTeleological,! 
a  transition  is  fbund  to  the  Idea.  (See  note  on  i  ■i7,aubjinem.)  Truth— the  Id«  I 
■B  Reality  (or  Objectlvlly)  whidi  exists  as  a  complete  systematic  Totality  »  SplilC._J 
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Second  Diviaioo. 

TlIK   RKALIZATIOS   OF  TUB   OOMPBEHENBION. 

§  56,  In  the  Judgment  as  well  as  i;i  Ehe  Syllogism,  the 
Comprehension  is  in  immediate  reality,  i.  e.  in  the  indiflFerent 
existence  of  the  subject  and  predicate  \  or  the  extremes  of  the 
syllogism  are  opposed  to  each  other  and  to  the  middle  term. 
The  Objective  constats  iu  this :  that  these  moments  become 
in  themselves  the  whole,  so  that  their  Immediateness  is  pre- 
cisely this,  to  be  the  whole. 

§  57.  In  the  Final  Canse,  that  which  is  inference  and  result 
is  at  the  same  time  the  immediate  active  caase.  It  is  as  a 
sobjective  somewhat  separated  from  the  external  Being  which 
is  extant,  and  the  activity  consists  in  the  translation  of  the 
sabjective  form  into  objectivity.  In  this  transition  the  final 
cause  returns  into  its  comprehension. 

§  58.  The  syllogism  of  the  activity  which  is  in  conformity 
with  design  (teleological  activity)  has  three  moments:  the 
subjective  purpose,  the  mediation^  and  the  existent  (realized). 
design.  Each  of  these  moments  is  the  Totality  of  all  the  de- 
terminations of  the  syllogism. 

§  59.  (1)  The  subjective  purpose  contains:  (o)  the  nnde- 
termined  free  actioity  of  a  subject  in  general,  which  (6) 
determines  itself  or  particularizes  its  universality  and  gives 
itself  a  determined  content ;  (c)  it  has  the  moment  of  individ- 
uality, according  to  which  it  is  negative  toward  itself,  cancels 
the  subjective,  and  produces  an  external  existence  independ- 
ent of  the  subject. 

§  60,  (2)  The  mediation  or  the  transition  into  objectivity 
has  two  sides  in  it :  («)  that  of  objectivity — this  is  an  external 
thing  as  means,  which,  through  the  power  of  the  subject,  be- 
comes a  tneans,  and  is  turned  against  external  Being ;  (fi)  the 
side  of  subjectivity  is  the  mediating  activity,  which  on  the  one 
hand  brings  the  means  into  relation  to  the  purpose  (design) 
and  subordinates  it  tliereto,  and  on  the  other  hand  turns  it 
against  the  objective,  and  through  the  cancelling  of  the  deter- 
minations of  the  External  gives  reality  to  the  purpose  (or 
design). 

§  61.    (3)  The  realized  purpose  (or  design)  is :  (o)  Being  of 
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the  objectivity  in  general,  (i)  not  however  a  mere  immediati 
Being  but  a  posited  and  mediated  one,  and  (c)  of  the  sam 
content  as  the  subjective  purpose  (or  design). 

§  62.  The  defect  of  this  teleological  relation  ia  the  : 
mediate  existence  of  each  of  the  three  moments  which 
enter  into  mutual  relation,  for  which  therefore  the  relation 
and  the  determinations  which  those  moments  receive  in  it  are 
externally  brought  together.  The  entire  movement  of  this 
realization  of  the  Comprehension  is  therefore,  in  general,  a 
subjective  affair.  As  objective,  the  realization  is  the  process 
as  internal  relation  of  the  moments  of  the  syllogism  according 
to  their  peculiar  nature.  In  the  process  actual  objects  stand 
in  relation  as  independent  extremes,  whose  internal  determini 
ation  is  however  that  which  cauaea  it  to  be  through  the  med" 
ation  of  others  and  to  be  in  union  with  them. 

§  63.    (1)  In  the  sphere  of  Mechanism  objects  are  united  or" 
changed  by  a  third  force,  so  that  this  union  or  change  does 
not  lie  already  determined  in  their  nature  beforehand,  but  is 
external  or  contingent  to  them,  and  they  remain  consequently 
in  it  independent  of  each  other. 

§  64.    (2)  In  the  sphere  of  Chevhism  [the  Chemical]  each  of 
the  two  exti'emes  is  :  (a)  according  to  its  particular  Being,  i 
Determinate  and  at  the  same  time  essentially  opposite  to  thd 
other ;  (Z»)  as  in  opposition,  in  itself  a  relation  to  the  othe] 
It  Is  not  only  itself,  but  it  has  the  peculiarity  to  exist  onl^ 
in  union  with  the  other,  or  its  nature  is  in  itself  a  tension  am 
active  against  the  other;  (c)  the  unity  of  the  extremes  is  th( 
neutral  product  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  its  relatioi 
and  of  its  entrance  into  the  process,  but  this  nnity  is  extant  i 
them  only  as  in-itself-existent  (potential)  relation.    It  existl 
not  free  for  itself  anterior  to  the  process,    This  is  the  case  \ 
Teleology. 

§  65.  (3)  The  higher  unity  is  therefore :  that  the  acdvitj 
preserves  itself  in  the  product,  or  that  the  product  is  self-pro- 
ducing, and  consequently  that  the  neutralizing  of  the  moments 
is  likewise  theii'  diremption,  or  that  the  quenching  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  union  of  the  extremes  is  at  the  same  time  the 
rekindling  of  the  process.  The  activity  of  this  productive 
product  is  consequently  self-preservation.  It  only  reproducer 
itself  and  yet  is  itself  already  existent. 
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Third  Dlvtsiou. 

BCIENOE    OP    THE    IDEA. 

§  66.  The  Idea  is  the  objective  True  or  the  adequate  Com- 
prehension in  which  particular  Being  is  determined  through 
its  immanent  comprehension,  and  in  which  Existence,  as  self- 
producing  product,  is  in  external  unity  with  its  final  cause, 
The  Idea  is,  not  that  actuality  which  corresponds  to  some  ex- 
ternal notion  or  other  which  is  already  extant,  but  that  which 
corresponds  to  its  own  comprehension;  which,  therefore,  is  in 
such  a  form  as  it  ought  to  be  in-and-for-itself,  and  contains 
this  its  comprehension  itself.  The  ^'ideal"  is  the  Idea  consid- 
ered on  the  side  of  Existence,  but  as  such  a  somewhat  as  is 
in  conformity  with  the  Corapreheusion.  It  is  therefore  the 
Actual  in  its  liighest  truth.  In  contradistinction  to  the  ex- 
pression Ideal,  one  would  call  Idea  rather  the  True  considered 
from  the  side  of  the  Comprehension, 

§  67.  There  are  thi-ee  ideas :  (1)  The  Ideaof  Z</ev  (2)  The 
Idea  of  Cognition  and  of  the  Good  ;  and  (3)  The  Idea  of  Sci- 
ence or  of  Truth  itself. 

l.~Idea  of  Lij«. 

%  68.  Life  is  the  Idea  in  its  immediate  determinate  Being, 
through  which  it  enters  the  field  of  Phenomena  or  of  change- 
able Being,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  inorganic  nature  and 
manifoldly  and  externally  determined  Being. 

§  69.  Life  is  as  immediate  unity  of  the  Comprehension  and 
of  extant  Being,  such  a  whole  as  contains  the  parts  not  for 
themselves,  but  throngh  the  whole  and  in  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  is  just  as  much  through  the  parts.  It  is  an  organic 
eystem. 

U.—IiIeao/CosnilumandDffhe  Qooil. 

%  70.  In  this  Idea  the  comprehension  and  actuality  fall 
asunder.  The  former  (the  comprehension),  on  the  one  hand, 
empty  by  itself,  is  to  receive  its  determination  and  filling  up 
"from  the  Actnality;  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  should  re- 
ceive its  determination  from  the  independent  determination 
of  the  former. 

(1)  Cognition, 
%  71.    Cognition  is  the  relation  of  the  comprehension  and 
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actuality.     Tho  thinking  which  concerns  only  itself,  and  is 
so  far  empty,  becomes    replete  with  a  particular  conteni 
through  this  relation,  and  the  particular  content  is  thus  el« 
yated  from  Being  to  universality  (universal  exhibition  of  i1 

§  72.  The  d-efinAtimi  expresses  of  an  object  which  atanda  in 
relation  to  it  as  an  individual  or  a  particular,  its  genus  as  its 
general  essence,  and  the  particular  determinateneas  thereto 
through  which  it  is  this  object. 

§  73.  The  classification  expresses  of  a  genus  or  Universal 
general,  a  race,  or  an  order,  &c.,  the  particulars  in  which  it 
a  manifoldness  of  species  exists.   These  particulars  which  are 
contained  in  a  unity,  must  flow  from  a  common  ground  of 
division. 

g  74.    Cognition  is  partly  mialytical,  partly  synthetical. 

%  75.  The  analytical  cognition  proceeds  from  a  compre- 
hension or  a  concrete  determination,  and  develops  only  the 
manifoldness  of  the  immediate  or  identical  simple  determin- 
ations which  are  therein  contained. 

§  76.  The  synthetical  cognition  develops,  on  the  contrary, 
the  determinations  of  a  Whole  which  are  not  contained  in  it 
immediately,  and  do  not  flow  from  each  other  by  the  principle 
of  identity,  but  have  the  form  of  difference  towards  each  othei 
and  it  (synthesis)  shows  the  necessity  of  their  determined 
lation  to  each  other. 

§  77.  This  happens  throngh  Construction  and  Proof.  Con- 
Btruction  exhibits  the  comprehension  or  proposition,  partly  in 
its  real  determinations,  partly  in  behalf  of  the  proof  it  exhib- 
its this  its  reality  in  its  division  and  dissolution  through 
which  its  transition  into  the  comprehension  begins. 

§  78.  The  Proof  seizes  the  dissolved  parts,  and  produces 
through  comparison  of  their  relations  to  each  other  that  union 
of  the  same  which  constitutes  the  expressed  relation  of  the 
whole  in  the  Theorem ;  or  it  shows  how  the  real  determina^ 
tious  are  moments  of  the  Comprehension,  and  exhibits  in  thi 
mutual  relation  the  Comprehension  in  its  totality. 

§  79.  In  this  cognition,  which  in  its  sti-ictest  form  is  the 
geometrical,  (1)  the  construction  does  not  proceed  from  the 
comprehension,  but  is  a  contrivance  that  has  been  discovered 
which  shows  itself  to  be  adopted  with  special  reference  to 
proof ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  only  an  empirical  description.    (! 
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In  the  [gyntbetical  or  mathematical]  proof,  instead  of  analyti- 
cal determinations  otherwise  well-known  or  settled,  syntheti- 
cal propositions  are  brought  in  from  outside  and  the  sabject- 
matter  under  consideration  subsumed  or  united  under  them. 
The  proof  receives  through  this  the  appearance  of  contiu 
gency,  since  it  exhibits  necessity  merely  for  the  insight,  nol 
the  internal  necessity  of  the  object  itself  and  its  own  process. 

(2)  The  "Thou  Shall"  or  the  Good. 

§  80.  In  the  Idea  of  cognition  the  Comprehension  is  sought, 
and  it  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  object.  In  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  conversely,  the  comprehension  passes  for  that  which  has 
the  first  importance  and  as  the  in-itself-existing  final  cause, 
which  ougM  to  be  realized  in  tlie  Actuality. 

§  81.  The  in-itself-Qood,  since  it  has  yet  first  to  he  realized, 
stands  in  opposition  to  a  world  and  nature  which  does  not 
correspond  to  it,  and  which  has  its  own  laws  that  are  under 
necessity,  and  is  therefore  indifi'erent  to  the  laws  of  freedom. 

I  82.  The  Good  is  as  absolute  final  cause,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  itself  to  be  carried  out  without  any  regard  to  consequences, 
since  it  has  an  actuality  committed  to  its  charge  which  is  in- 
dependent of  it,  and  may  utterly  thwart  it. 

§  83.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  implied  that  the  act- 
uality in  its  true  nature  harmonizes  with  the  Good;  or  there 
is  a  faith  in  a  moral  order  of  the  world. 

III.— Idea  o/SeienfiJie  Ktimeltdge,  or  Truth. 

§  84.  The  absolute  Knowing  is  the  comprehension  which 
has  itself  for  object  and  content,  and  consequently  is  its  own 
reality. 

§  85.  The  course  or  the  method  of  the  Absolute  Knowing  is 
both  analytical  and  synthetical.  The  development  of  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  comprehension — analysis — is  the 
evolution  of  different  determinations  which  are  contained  in 
the  comprehension,  but  are  not  as  such  immediately  given,  and 
for  this  reason  the  procedui-e  is  at  the  same  time  synthetical. 
The  exposition  of  the  comprehension  in  its  real  determina- 
tions proceeds  from  the  comprehension  itself,  and  that  which 
constitutes  the  proof  in  the  ordinary  cognition  is  here  the 
return  into  unity  on  the  part  of  the  moments  of  the  compre- 
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hension  out  of  the  diversity  into  which  they  have  gone 
result  13  therefore  Totality — a  comprehension  which  has  be- 
come replete  and  a  content  to  itself, 

§  86.  This  mediation  of  the  comprehension  with  itself  is 
not  only  a  course  of  subjective  cognition,  but  likewise  the 
internal  movement  of  the  object  itself.  In  the  absolute  cogni- 
tion, the  comprehension  fonns  the  beginning,  and  is  also  the 
res-ult. 

§  87.  The  progress  to  further  comprehensions,  or  to  a  lu 
sphere,  is  likewise  pointed  out  as  necessary  through  what 
preceded.  The  comprehension  which  became  reality  is  at 
the  same  time  again  become  a  unity  which  must  exhibit  the 
movement  of  the  realization  in  itself.  But  the  development  of 
the  antithesis  contained  in  it  is  not  a  mere  dissolution  into 
the  moments  from  whence  it  has  originated,  but  these  mo- 
ments have  now  another  form  through  the  fact  that  they  have 
gone  through  the  unity.  In  the  new  development,  they  are 
now  posited  as  that  which  they  are,  through  their  relation  to 
each  other.  They  have  received,  consequently,  a  new  detemii 
ination. 


APPENDIX. 

[Note  Ay  Tyanatator. — The  following  passages  are  trnnskt«d  from  tbe  Comfd 
Logic  of  He^l  anci  tneerted  here  for  the  purpose  of  getUng  forth  n 
poaitioii  nud  Bigtiirlcance  of  the  Idea  as  Ilegel  i-oncelves  It.] 

(Vol.  V.  Complete  Works,  p.  317  of  2d  ed.) 

"The  Absolute  Idea,  as  it  has  here  been  developed,  is  ( 
identity  of  the  Theoretical  and  Practical — each  of  these  sidd^ 
being  inadequate  by  itself  for  the  reason  that  the  Idea  is  in 
those  spheres  only  an  unattainable  Ideal  which  hovers  before 
the  seeker.  The  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ideas  [i.  e.  of  Cog- 
nition and  the  Good]  are  each  a  synthesis  of  endeavor — of  an 
eternal  striving  which  realizes  the  Idea  only  partially;  each 
is  a  continual  transition  into  the  other  [from  the  Practical  to 
Theoretical  and  from  Theoretical  to  Practical];  but  since  i 
ther  side  can  unite  both  in  one,  they  remain  standing  in  < 
tradiction.  The  Absolute  Idea  as  the  Rational  Comprehcd 
sion  which,  in  its  reality,  encounters  only  itself,  is  on  accon 
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of  this  immediateness  of  identity  with  the  Objective,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  recurrence  of  the  sphere  of  Life.  [The  first 
ephere  of  the  Idea  is  Life.  But  the  Absolute  Idea,  too,  pos- 
sesses the  Immediateness  of  Life,  but  Life  in  a  higher  sense 
than  in  Nature ;  it  is,  in  fact.  Divine  Life,  as  Hegel  goes  on  to 
say.]  Butit  has  also  cancelled  this  form  of  its  immediateness 
and  contains  in  itself  the  highest  antithesis.  The  Compre- 
hension here  is  not  merely  Soul,  but  free  subjective  Com- 
prehension, which  exists  for  itself  and  possesses  Personal- 
ity— ^the  practical^  in -and -for -itself -determined,  objective 
Comprehension,  which  as  Person  is  impenetrable  atomic 
subjectivity — ^but  which  likewise  [as  Theoretical]  is  not  mere 
all-excluding  individuality,  but  also  for-itself-existing  univer- 
sality or  Cognition,  and  as  such  recognizes,  in  its  object,  it- 
self as  object.  [The  Reasonable  self-consciousness  is  the  one 
which  recognizes  in  the  world  the  supreme  might  thereof  as 
Reason,  and  hence  sees  everywhere  the  Becoming  of  Reason, 
or — ^in  the  language  of  Theology — *  God  in  his  manifestation 
as  Creator — as  maker  of  his  Image.']  All  else  [than  the  Ab- 
solute Idea]  is  error,  darkness,  opinion,  striving,  arbitrariness, 
and  perishableness  ;  the  Absolute  Idea  alone  is  Being,  ever- 
lasting Life,  self-knowing  Truth,  and  is  All  Truth." 

(Again,  p.  339:) 

"The  Richest  [result  of  scientific  procedure]  is  therefore 
the  concretest  and  most  subjective ;  and  that  which  with- 
draws itself  into  the  simplest  depth,  the  mightiest  and  most 
comprehensive. 

"  Tlie  highest^  steepest  summit  is  the  pure  Personality, 
which  alone  J  through  the  absolute  dialectic  forming  its  natv/re^ 

INCLUDES  AND  HOLDS   ALL   IN   ITSELF,  for   the  rcaSOU   that  it 

elevates  itself  to  freedom  —  to  that  simplicity  which  is  the 
primitive  [i.  e.  *  from  Eternity']  Immediateness^  [i.  e.  Being 
which  is  not  involved  with  others]  and  Universality  [i.  e.  it  is 
simple  self-consciousness ;  as  Hegel  expresses  it  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia, Vol.  I.,  §  236  (Vol.  VI.  Complete  Works,  2d  ed.) : 
'  This  (i.  e.  the  Absolute  Idea)  is  the  v<J^y<reT  voiyVe^c  which  Aris- 
totle characterized  as  the  highest  form  of  the  Idea.'] 


SegeVs  Firgi  Rrijusi^. 

[For  a  conclusion  to  this  translation,  the  following  passaj 
from  Erdmann's   GeschicMe  der  PhiZosophie  (Vol.  H.  p.  i 
is  offered  as  a  neat  statement  of  the  content  and  relation  i 
the  whole  Logic :] 

"  The  categories  treated  in  Logic  are  the  general  rationaj 
relations,  which,  because  they  rule  every  rational  system,  aw 
ualled  Bouls  of  all  actuality,  but,  because  they  are  everywhere* 
the  equally  ruling  laws,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  Nature  from  Spirit,  they  are  abstractions,  so  that 
Logic  leads  into  a  shadow  realm." 

"The  entrance  ioto  it  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the 
problem  of  all  science,  i.  e.  to  recognize  Reason  in  the  different 
spheres,  can  be  solved  only  when  one  knows,  first,  iBhat  Rea- 
son is,  and,  secondly,  how  to  find  it.  Both  these  things,  and, 
only  these.  Logic  teaches — the  former  through  the  perfect  de- 
termination of  the  Comprehensions  of  Reason,  and  the  latter 
through  its  being  a  science  of  Method.  Hence  Logic  is  Philo- 
Sophia  Pri?}ia,  the  true  one.  Hegel's  definition  of  Logic=it  is 
the  science  of  the  Idea  in  the  abstract  elements  of  Thinking 
asserts  that  it  considers  the  Truth  (not  merely  its  abstract 
form)  but  how  it  shapes  itself  in  abstract  thought — hence  r 
as  intuited  (Nature)  nor  as  self-conscious  (Spirit).  With  tin 
word  BegTiff,  which  he  takes  in  the  wide  sense  that  he  givai 
to  it  as  title  of  the  third  part,  he  means:  the  internal  sc^ 
active  nature,  or  the  essence  which  impels  itself  into  Be< 
hence  that  which  he  calls  also  sdbjkot  or  bubjeotivitt." 
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^redo  Te,  Vir  Doctissime,  satis  mirari,  quod  Tibi  epistola  datur  nomine 

tibi  prorsu8  ignoto  signata.    Sed  ne  segre  feras,  impense  rogo.    Quum  cnim 

decrevissem  de  logicss  et  historicaB  rationis  necessitudine  aliquid  scribere, 

quod  saltern  signo  esset,  etiam  ad  nos,  si  non  vitsQ  innocentia  et  beatitudine, 

at  ipso  locorum  situ  Hyperboreos,  philosophiam  quodamniodo  pertinere; 

quum  quae  de  ea  re  mecum  perpenderam,  a  Tuo  maxime  dc  Griecorum 

•philosopbia  opere  eximio,  quod  apud  nos   lectione   frequentatur  et   cui 

me  quoque  roulta  et  pulcbra  debsre  gratus  confiteor,  originem  duxissent ; 

quum  denique  summa3,  qua  Tc  amplector,  venerationis  aliquod  exstare 

documentum  vehementer  cuperem :    abstinere  non  potui,  quin  ilia,  qua- 

liacunque  tandero  essent,  Tibi  potissiinum   dedicarem.      Quodsi  Tecum 

ego,  cum  magistro  discipulus,    prorsus  tamen  libere    egi,   et  quse  senti- 

rero,  non  modo  ingenue  fateri  sed  etiam  intrepide  defendere  ausus  sum, 

id  Te  scientise   studio,  in  quo,  dum   res    quseritur,    homines    sequantur, 

tributui'um  certo  spero.     Utiquc  enim,   ut  Aristoteles  loquitur  (de  Coelo 

II.,  12)  TCCtpaTsov  Xsyeiv  to  9atvo[j.cvov,  ai5oi5^  a^cav  sivat  vo[jL''JcvTac 

TTjv  7cpo9u[Ji'!av  [laXXov  t]  9'paffcuc,  eU  tic  8ta  to   91X0(709101^    hi^r{^ 

xal  [itxpac  s'JTCopfac  ayaza  xsp'.  Jv  toc^  [ley^'oTac  Syip^s^'j    otTCopiac. 

Latine  denique  scripsi  ex  vetere  academicarum  scriptionum  more, 

quem,  ut    quo    universalis    scientise    per    orbem   terrarum    communitas 

saltern  quasi  symbolo  significetur,  equidem  prorsus  obsolescere  noluerim. 

Ceterum  Tecum  quasi  congressunis,  quum  mea  lingua  patria  Tibi  baud 

dubie  parum  nota  esset,  Tuam  fortasse  ut  conditionem  mihi  iniquiorem 

secreto  timebam. 

1* 


Quamquam  haud  diffitcor,  scrmonem  mihi  subinde  negotium  facessi- 
vissc,  quum  pro^scriira  hujus  seculi  philosophia  non  fere  latine  tractata 
sit,  cseqiie  notionum  format,  quibus  bodie  vulgo  philosophamur,  ab  an- 
tiqui  scrmonis  ingenio  satis  aliens!  vidcantur.  In  quibus  si  fieri  non 
potuit,  ut  ubique  classici  sermonis  puritatem  sine  ulla  barbariei  macula 
conservarem  —  quod  affectasse  haud  scio  an  etiam  putidum  videre- 
tur   —  :  hoc  certe  a;qui  bonique  consulas  velim. 


Quod  Hcgelius  censet,  historicam  systematum  successionem  eandem 
esse  ac  logicum  notionum  ordinem,  id  ita  nude  ct  quasi  pra>rupte  po- 
situm  facile  absurdum  videri  potest,  inprimis  si  quis  inde  concludat, 
historiam  philosopliise  integram  a  priori^  ut  dicitur,  consinn  posse,  neg- 
iQCtis  qu(e  vere  facta  traduntur.  Quod  Hcgelium  non  voluisse,  jam  ex 
hoc  satis  apparcre  arbitror,  quod  ipse  in  lectionibus  de  philosopfais 
historia  habitis,  quamvis  opus  proprie  doctum  edcre  noluerit  siiumque 
minus  putaverit  facta  erucre,  quam  quae  jam  eruta  essent  intelligere, 
tamen  ex  fontibus  sc  dib'genter  hausisse  satis  ostendit.  Quin  etiam 
quum  pronum  esset,  eodem,  qui  in  ipsius  logice  valet,  ordine  pntide 
servando  cxtcrnam  saltern  convenientiam  efficere,  huic  tentationi  adco 
restitit,  ut  in  hoc  etiam  minus  sibi  constitisse  multis  videatur.  Itaque 
facto  probavit,  se,*  cum  in  summis  et  necessariis  unitatem  postularet, 
tamen  in  singulis  tractandis  libertatem  concedere.  • 

Igitur  quod  tu  historicam  fidem  accuratamque  fontium  investigatio- 
nem  gravitor  urges,  in  co  non  modo  sobrium  hujus  seculi  genium,  sed 
etiam,  quod  contendere  ausim,  vctercm  ilium  magistrum  tecum  consen- 
tientcm  habes.  Neque  illo  acriorem  facile  reperies  pei*secutorem  illins 
construcndi  libidinis,  qua  multi  ex  opinione  ante  concepta  facta  fingere 
conati  sunt.  Quum  quum  in  naturae  studio  satis  acerbe  taxaTerit, 
etiam  in  historia,  si  suo  jam  tempore  banc  quoque  invasisset,  taxatu- 
rum  fuissc  pro  certo  habcri  potest. 

At  tamen  ilia  verba,  quibus  logices  ct  historia;  convenientia  con- 
tenditur,  sic  apud   Hegelium  legi  infitiari   non   possumns.      Qvae    qao- 
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modo  intelligenda  et  cum   vera,   de  qua  sine  dubio  inter  nos  convcnit, 
historisB  scribendi  ratione  conpilianda  sint,  qusestio  est  subdifificilis. 

Jam  tu  me  clarius  perspcctum  habes,  philosophise  historiam  non 
sine  philosophia  scribi  posse,  falsissimumque  esse,  quod  sa;po  contcndi- 
tur,  integrum  etr'incorruptum  judicium  in  co  consistere,  si  quis  sy- 
stematis  ipse  expers,  „sino  religiono  et  patria,'*  ut  ajunt,  ad  facta 
consideranda  accedat.  Philosophia3  enim  historiam  non  fortuitam  esse 
rerum  extemarum  conglomerationem^  scd  lego  quadem  interna  niti 
connexamque  esse,  quam  non  intelligi  posse  nisi  ab  eo,  qui  accuratis 
philosophias  notionibus  imbutus  sit;  quae  quo  ampliorcs  et  subtiliores 
sint,  eo  perfectius  systematis  cuj usque  ingenium  et  percipi  et  rcddi 
posse:  haec  a  te  tam  dilucide,  tam  graviter,  tarn  venustc  cxposita 
sunt,  ut  nullus  dubio  locus  restare  videatur. 

Et  tamen,  quod  pace  tua  dicani,  rem  non  prorsus  profligasse  mihi 
visus  es.  Quamquam  enim  eum  locum,  qui  de  unitate  et  (juasi  con- 
textu  historiae  philosophise  est,  ut  jam  nuper  dixi,  pneclare  tractasti, 
tamen  baud  scio  an  adhuc  quaeri  possit,  quscnam  ista  unitas  proprie 
sit,  qua-  ad  extremum  nitatur.  Haec  quaestio  si  satis  subtiliter  pcr- 
trnctata  fuerit,  nisi  me  fallit  animus,  eo  nos  adduce!,  ut  ad  illam  He- 
gelii  sententiam,  unde  exorsi  sunms,  quodammodo  saltern  appropin- 
qvemus. 

Quamquam  no  illi  quidem  quaestioni  tu  omnino  defuisti.  Pri- 
mum  enim  significasti,  evolutionem  istam  systematum,  quae  proprie 
mntationes  notionum  humanarum  continet,  si  non  lofjica.  attamen  psi/cho- 
logka  ratione  proximo  niti.  Deindo  fusius  ctiam  ostendisti,  unamquamque 
philosophandi  rationem  unius  cujusdam  hominis  propriam  esse,  qua} 
quum  ipsa  secum,  tum  cum  toto  ejus  hominis  ingenio  cohocrore  ccnsenda 
sit,  ideoque  ex  ejus  indole,  qualis  vel  natura  fuerit,  vd  peculiari- 
ter  exculta  sit,  explicanda.  Totum  ergo  systema  sine  dubio,  quan- 
tum quidem  fieri  possit,  ad  principium  aliquod  referendum  indoque 
deducendum  esse,  quod  si  per  eiTores  et  tenebras  inevitabiles  minus 
perfici  possit.  finem  tamen,  ad  quem  tendamus,  non  abjiciendum.  Porro 
singulos  philosophos  non  seorsum  considcrandos,  sod  inter  se  pluribus 
modis  connectendos,   videndumque,    quomodo  alter  ex    altero    pendeat. 
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Unde  appariturum,  non  per  se  queroque,  sed  per  illam  cam  aliis  con- 
nexioneiD  taletn  factum  esse,  qaalis  fuedt.  Qnin  quo  qais  gravior 
mfyorisqne  momcnti  fuerit,  co  magis  id,  quod  sibi  peculiare  habuerit, 
universali  necessitati  postbabcndum ;  nam  quse  cniqne  vis  tribnenda  sit, 
in  eo  positum  esse,  si  ea  quse  universal!  necessitate  postulantnr  pnestet, 
quod  prout  fiat,  quae  prsestiterit  in  universalem  possessionem  transire.  Quod 
etiam  latins  patere.  Nam  ut  singulos  ex  ea  societate,  ad  qaam  per- 
tinent, ita  cunctas  societates  ex  humanitatd,  singulaque  tempora  ex 
universo  rerum  decursu  pendere  censenda.  Hanc  universam  remm 
seriem,  etiam  ubi  nobis  interrupta  videatur,  semper  lege  'qaadam  ex 
rei  natitra  profecta  contineri,  etsi  hssc  lex  minus  simplex,  et  ilia  evo- 
lutio  siepe  flexuosior  sit,  quam  quas  nobis  facile  placeat. 

Haec  fere  et  quae  reliqua  sunt  tu  quidem  praeclare.  Sed  ne  te 
nimis  exscripsissc  vidcamur,  revertamur  eo,  unde  exorsi  sumus  et  pri- 
mum  ilia  psychologica  ratio  quid  in  universum  sibi  velit,  disquiramus. 
Non  equidem  negamus,  eos,  qui  bistoriam  sive  pbilosopbiae  sive  re* 
rumpublicarum  scribunt,  psychologicas  rationes  diligenter  exqvirere 
debere,  ut  quid  quisque  senserit  volueritque,  et  quomodo  senserit,  per- 
spicuum  cvadat.  Hoc  tamen  levins  est,  neque  ad  finem  pertinet.  Nam 
postremuni  non  hoc  scire  volumus,  qualis  quisque  fuerit,  quibusve 
rationibus  motus  hoc  vel  illud  cogitaverit  sive  fecerit;  sed  potius  quid 
illud  fuerit,  quod  ab  eo  actum  est,  quid  ipsum  sibi  voluerit,  intelligere 
nostra  interest.  Nequc  credimus  te  in  universum  pragmaticae  illi,  quae 
dicitur,  rationi,  quae  tantummodo  in  psychologicis  eorum,  qui  agunt,  causis 
rimandis  versatur,  neque  ad  objectivam  rerum  ipsarum  ideara  ascendit, 
suffragari.  Si  cnim  omnino  divina  quadam  providentia  res  gubemari 
credimus,  res  non  modo  eam  ob  causam  certa  ratione  gestae  videntur, 
quia  homines  ita  forte  comparati  fuerint,  sed  baud  minus  homines  ita 
comparati,  ut  eie  res  ita  gererentur.  Cui  tamen  haec  teleologica  ratio 
minus  placuerit,  ei  saltern  hsec  perpendenda.  Si  res  gestae  ad  psycho- 
logicas causas  referuntur,  hoc  certe  ideo  fit,  quod  historicae  scientiae 
esse  putatur  non  raodo  quae  facta  sunt  nude  narrare,  sed  etiam  cur  et 
in  quern  finem  sint  facta,  explicarc,  quia  igitur  non  casu  et  fortuito, 
sed    ratione    cunctas    res    fieri    intlma    hominum    persuasio    est.      Ilia 


yerO)  quam  psjchologicam  vulgo  dicunt,  explicatio  vere  nulla  est.  Qaam 
hone  fere  in  modum  institui  necesse  est :  Hsec  ab  illo  hqmine  facta  sunt, 
quia  lUe  talis  ezstitit.  Illud  vero  ipsnm,  hunc  talem  fuisse,  aut  simpli- 
citer  ponitur,  aut  ex  aliis  factis  deducitur,  quas  rursus  ad  certas  fao- 
TDinum  quorundam  proprietates  referuntur.  Quod  in  infinitum  serpit. 
Tota  igitur  hcec  explicandi  ratio  aut  casu  aliquo  nititur,  ut  nihil  ex- 
plicet,  aut  in  infinitum  progrcdi  cogitur,  ut  nulla  evadat.  Quse  si 
▼el  extemis  rebus  gestis  non  satis  facit,  in  philosopina  vero  ad  exse- 
qnendum  historiie  munus  multo  etiam  minus  accommodata  videbitur. 
Namque  hsec  saltern  non  hominum  sed  cogitationum  et  notionum  historia 
est.  £t  si  quid  in  homine  absolutum  et  liberum  neque  casui  obnoxium 
habendum,  certe  est  ilia  cogitatio,  quse  quia  sua  vi  nititur,  philosopbica 
vere  dici  potest.     Quss  res  paulo  altius  repetenda  est 

Sed  ut,  quid  efiTicere  velimus,  jam  ab  initio  constat,  hoc  conten- 
dimus,  leges  psychologicas,  licet  concedatur,  ex  iis  pbilosophica  syste- 
mata,  quateifus  humana  opera  sint,  proxime  explicari  posse,  tamcn  ad 
interiorem  systematum  cohserentiam  indagnndam  aut  non  sufficerc,  aut 
ultimo  loco  ipsas  logicas  esse. 

Psychologia  fere  ita  definitur,  ut  exponat,  quomodo  mens  humana 

e  condicionum  naturalium  quasi  gremio  prodiens  ad  conscientiam  et  liber- 

tatera  explicetur.     Itaque  unaquseque  psychologica  quae  dicitur  proprie- 

tas  naturalem  semper    causam    habet,    in   qua    totus    hominis    habitus, 

origo,  nativitas,  educatio,  consuetudo  consideranda  sunt.     Quodsi  liber- 

tas  ipsa  baud  inde   derivari    potest,  attamen  peculiaris,  qua  quis  liber- 

tate  utitur,  ratio   ssepe  ad    illas    natural  proprietates    ^altem    ex    parte 

referenda  est.      Quo  pertinere  etiam  videtur  philosopbica  cogitatio  sivo 

ratio,  quatenus  naturalem  partem  habet  sivc  cum  natura  coha^ret.     Fieri 

eaim  potest,    ut  qusedam  alicui  certo  modo  consideranda   visa  sint  aut 

quiedam  alicui  placucrint  ea  dc  causa,  quod   ad  illas  res  naturali  quo- 

^atn  ductu  attraheretur,   vel    quod    illas  cogitationes  cum'   cuncta    ejus 

coi](]]Qione  habituque  naturali  peculiar!  modo  concinere  viderentur.    Hinc 

^^     ut    haec    ratio   etiam    psychologicas    explication!    obnoxia    sit,    quaa 

^Woa  hubitus  causas   quum    necessarias    tum    fortuitas   investiget.     Hac 

(n  re  multa  etiam  fortuita  videri  consentaneum  est. 
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Atque  lisec  quidem  non  modo  de  singulis  hominibns  valent,  ve- 
rum  etiam  de  yniversis  populis  ct  seculis,  quibns  et  ipsis  suas  coiqae 
proprietates,  cupiditatcs,  studia  natnra  sunt,  qute  quidem  partim  per 
generatioDcs  propagantur,  partim  rebus  et  factis  extemis  pendent,  qni- 
bus  genus  huraanum  semper  magis  minusve  obnoxium  est  Qnse  a 
quoque  seculo  sciuntur  vel  creduntur,  cum  tota  seculi  condicione,  cum 
lis,  quse  agit  et  patitur^  qua;  vult  et  sentit,  arctissime  conjuncta  sunt. 

In  his  quum-  omnis  potissimum  versari  videatur  bistoria,  tnm 
etiam  philosophise  historia  non  tantnm  purum  cogitationum  nexura,  qna- 
lis  per  se  est,  sed  qualis  cum  cuncto  human!  generis  progressu,  cam 
tota  rerum  gestarum  serie,  cum  casu  et  necessitate  conjunctus  appanut, 
exponero  debet,  Ut  verbo  rem  absolvamus:  natura  sive  naturalis  con- 
dicio  systematum  ab  liistoria  minime  negligcnda  est. 

Quad  quum  ita  sint,  philosophiie  historiam  ^^pragmatismo^  qnodam 
psychologico  carere  non  posse  concedendum  est.  Nam  systemata 
ilia  9aivc[JL&voc  sunt,  ex  superioribus  phaenomenis  et  causTs  naturalibns 
cxplicanda. 

Sed  tota  hasc  explicatio  adhuc  externa  est  ac  systematum  tantum 
quasi  superficicm  quandam  tangit,  quum  non  ut  systemata  philosophica, 
id  quod  vere  sunt,  sed  tantummodo  ut  phaenomena  externa  ea  amplectatur. 
Philosophio)  quasi  fata  tali  modo  cum  aliis  factis  et  eventis,  cum  bel- 
lis  ct  rerum  publicarum  mutationibus,  cum  principum  rebus  gestis  compa- 
rantur.  In  quibus  a  causis  cxternis  etiam  ad  effectus  externos  festi- 
nari  oonscntaneum  est,  quid  vero  per  se  sit  philosophia  et  quomodo 
in  semetipsa  ct  e  semetipsa  explicctur,  minus  quseri. 

Et  ^»i  rem  accural ius  perspexeris,  ne  psychologica  quidem  haw;  hi- 
storia vero  nomine  appollanda  est.  Scio  equidem  his  temporibus  mo- 
rem  invaluisse  psychologiam  ut  partem  naturalis  sciential  tractandi, 
videoque  a  multis,  qui  se  philos^ophos  esse  volunt,  seculo  gratificataris 
libros  inscribi  ,,Psychologia  physica  n\tione  tractata**  et  similiter.  Sed 
qnamquam  etiam  a  nobis  nuper  concessum  est,  psychologiae  partem  aliqaam 
ad  natura?  scientiam  pertiiiore,  quippe  qiiod  mens  ipsa  quasi  una  ex  parte 
cum  rerum  natura  cohtrreat :  earn  tamen  totam  natura  contineri  totamqne 
ex  legibus  natunr  explicnri  pos.se  nunquam  intoUigere  potuimus.     Q^*" 
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mentem  ipsam,  ipsum  quod  est  mens,  rcmm  naturam  saperare  ac  tan- 
turn  e  semetipsa  cognosccndam  et  explicandam  esse,  pcrsuasissimum 
habeo;  neque  te,  V.  D.,  hoc  infitiari  certo  soio. 

Has  igitur  leges,  qui  bus  mens  regitur,  quum  non  naturales  sint, 
re  vera  logicas  esse  equidem  contendo.  Hoe  autem  ut  efficiam,  res 
ex  jnteriore  mentis  notione  repetenda  vidctnr. 

Primum  hoc  tu,  si  quis  alius,  milii  certe  concedes,  mentem  non 
sirapliciter  pro  re  quadam  existente  habendam  esse.  Rerum,  quas  existere 
dicimus,  quselibet  semper  aliis  terminata  est  et  intra  snos  terminos 
nocessario  tenetur,  quos  si  egrediatur,  ipsa  intereat  necesse  est  Atque 
hoc  ipso  quidem  interitu,  qui  omnibus  rebus  finitis  quasi  fatalis  immi- 
net  et  undique  irrumpit,  etiam  his  infinitatem  quandam  vi  saltern 
negativa  adesse  cognoscitur.  Res  igitur  nulla  per  se  vere  tota  vcl  in 
se  absoluta  est,  ut  puram  s.  simplicem  essentiam,  sive  mavis  univer* 
salem  ideam  integram,  complectatur;  immo  res  particulares  omncs  quasi 
frastula  sunt,  in  quse  universa  rerum  natura  quodammodo  fracta  ap- 
paret  et  sane  ipsa  iiiteriret,  nisi  vi  quadam  infinita  vercquo  uni* 
▼ersali  contineretur.  Quam  hie  vim  accuratioris  nominis  inopia  dixi- 
mus,  ea  igitur,  licet  omnibus  rebus  tanquam  intima  essentia  insit, 
tamen  ab  omni  re  particulari  libera,  in  se  absoluta  esse  debet  ideoque 
quodammodo  UTuepouaio^  cxistimanda  est.  Quod  si  quis  aegre  tulerit, 
infinitatem  quandam  ut  intimam  finitarum  rerum  essentiam  poni:  banc, 
quae  vidcri  potest  et  quodammodo  vere  est,  repugnantiam  tamen  a  te 
non  perhorresci  opinor,  quippe  qui  scias,  omncs,  quae  existunt,  finitas 
res  intima  repugnantia  laborare  atque  hac  ipsa  dc  causa,  quod  jam 
diximus,  intcrire.  Nam  cum  finitaa  cuivis  rei  liasc,  quae  repugnat, 
infinita  vis  subsit,  fit  ut  ilia  in  se  quicscerc  ne<iueat,  scd  tcrminorum 
quasi  impatiens  extra  se  tendat  atque  etiam  cum  ccrtissimo  intercundi 
periculo  fieri  velit  quod  non  e^t. 

Hinc  ille  universalis  motus,  hinc  rerum  vicissitudines,  hinc  om- 
nium, quae  existunt,  fragilitas  atque  inconstantia.  Ac  primo  quidem 
obtutu  latet,  hunc,  quem  processum  dixerunt  philosophi,  ex  interiore 
cujusque  rei  natura  evenire  et  suo  quamque  morbo  interire,  quum 
potius,  dum  alias  res  existunt,  alias  intcreunt,  hae  omnes  turn    existendi 
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turn  intereuhdi  causas  extra  se  positad  habere  videantur.      £t  hac  ni- 
roirum  omnia  ezistentiaB  vel  rei,  quam  proprie  dicimus,  universalis  lex 
est,   ut  nihil  per  se  neqae  existat  neque    intereat,    sed    aliud    ex   alio 
semper  prodeat  et  rursus  ab  alio  destruatur  inque  aliud  abeat.     Hoc 
illud  est,  quod  diximus,  infinitatcm  rebus  nonnisi  negativa  specie  adesse 
et  quasi  extrinsecus  admoveri,    ita  ut  infinitas   ipsa  non    nisi    DCgatiye 
existat  et  tanturomodo  interitu  existentium   rerum    cematur,    ignis  He- 
raclitei  instar,    omnia    consumentis  et  in  hac  sola    consumtione    consi- 
stentis.     Hanc  infinitatem   autem,    quae  hand  secus  finitis  rebus  termi- 
natur,  atqiie  ipsa  eas  terminate  revera  finitam  esse  facile  apparet.     Que 
repugnantia  ita  demum  solvitur,   si  ignea  ilia  vis,    que  hucusque  tan- 
turn  negativa  et  rebus  contraria  videtur,  cum  rebus  ipsis  intime   qoan 
concrescit,    earumque  principiis    inhseret,    neque    extrinsecus    tanqoam 
pornicies  appropinquat.     Neque  alia  condicione  res  existentes  interitum 
superare  possunt,  quam  si  interitum  ipsum  (s.  negationem)  in  se  quasi 
recipiunU      Qua    re    interitui  quasi  aculeus  ademptus  erit,    neque  ipoe 
araplius    vere    interitus    existimandus    est.      Ut    diversis    verbis    idem 
oloquar:  baud  aliter  res  quielibet  cavere  potest,  ne  £atali  illo  perpelui  molos 
vortico  abripiatur  et  a  se  abalienetur  et  pereat,   quam  si  ipsa  se  moveat, 
ct  motum  ut  suam  ipsius  e^^entiam  agnoscat.     Itaqne   renim    natoram 
eo    adniti    videmus^    ut    aliquid    existat,    quod^    quantum    fieri    posait, 
negationem  sive  id.  quo  aliud  extra  se  habet.  in  semetipso  amplectatnr 
et    somet ipsum    niovondo    n^rum    univorsitatem    quodammodo     imitetur 
ip»umque  totum  s.  uuiversum  aliquid  eftioiat.      Tales   res  sunt  natune 
l>^^nioa^  et  pneoipue  animalia,  qu«  —  ut  talia  —  tum  solum  exstant, 
quum  vivuiu;  vita  autom  porennis  motio  atque  con^umtio  est.     Itaque 
nihil  vivit   nisi  quod  idem    moritur,    et  re  aooumtius  per>pecta  vita  ei 
moc«  unum  idomque  sunt.      Nam    ot    quod   udiscitur.    mori  incipit,    et 
qu^>d    mon;ur«    vit^iin  pers.^::.      Quauiqujixa    dum  ija   loqnimur.  vereri 
5ubtt«    ne  in  $:oioa$   dtHrUiuAtiones  ctUbi  viieamur.    quse  in  similibus 
s«en:euuArum  .^ouiinntbii^  5xpe  venmu;tur:  sed  licue  appar«bit.  baa  sen- 
tenuis    r;o    Iorjcv    aliter    o;jipc«*nda$«    ne^ue  pn?   diceali    luminxbus    ac 
deliciLs  bAb<niA$«  $<.\i  ad  uni:uenx   re$<^o;i::o;ks  <:  $e2.sa   pnxsos  proprio 
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Qaam  igitur  vitam  sive  animam  dicimufl,  ea  jam  non  particnlaris  exi- 
stendi  modus  est,  fortnito  determinatus  et  ceteris  sequalis,  sed  perfectio  qne- 
dam  ejus,  ad  quod  cuncta  rerum  natura'  nititur,  qnse  quidem  eo  unice 
facta  videtur,  ut  vitam  organicam  generet.  In  vita  animantis,  prsecipue 
hoipinis,  quod  fastigium  animantium  est,  totus  existentiae  orbis  perfi- 
citur,  quare  homo  etiam  jure  (Xixpoxoo'fi.o^  appellatur;  imaginem  cnim 
reddit  mundi  universi. 

Eadem  ratione,  qnam  accuratius  persequi  supersedemus,  deinceps 
cfficitnr,  ex  anima  mentem  efflorescere,  quas  igitur  pro  summo  totios 
existentias  fine  habenda  est.  Et  ea  quidem  sic  qunm  omnium  rerum  turn 
8ui  ipsius  finis  est,  ut,  qnippe  sibi  conscia,  finis  sit  etiam  sibi^  ideoque 
omni  modo  in  se  reflectatur  et  retrahatur,  totaque  in  se  absolvatur. 
In  hac  ilia  vis  negati^a,  quam  omnibus  rebus  saltem  ex  parte  inesse 
supra  vidimus,  pura  ac  libera  existit,  quumque  nihil  habeat  obstantis 
materiffi,  quod  consumat,  in  semetipsam  revertitur  et  semetipsam  negat 
vel  —  quod  hie  eodem  redit  —  affirmat.  Sed  ne  tricis  dialecticis 
profundius  implicemur,  monuisse  sat  est,  a  mente  ideam  ex  omnibus 
existentise  disjectis  membris  colligi  et  sibi  reddi,  ad  quod  negotium 
mens  apprime  facta  at  que  conformata  videtur. 

Jam  si  de  legibus  quaeritur,  quibus  totus  mundus  regitnr  et  ex 
quibus  omnia,  quae  sunt  vel  fiunt,  explicari  debent,  hoc  fere  modo 
quaestio  instituenda  videtur.  Res  naturales  videlicet  ex  legibus  naturae 
explicandae  sunt^  quae,  quamvis  sine  dubio  logico  fundamento  nituntur 
etlogicum  quasi  nucleum  habent,  tamen,  quia  res  ipsae  explicandae  verauni- 
versalitato  carent  materiaque  graves  et  obscurae  sunt,  etiam  particnlaris 
snnt  naturae  et  empiricis  positionibus  quasi  quadam  materia  adhuc  egent. 
Et  rerum  quidem,  quae  dicuntur,  anorganicarum  quoniam  alia  semper  ex 
alia  pondet  neque  in  se  finem  habet,  quoniam  omnia,  quae  per  hujus- 
modi  res  aguntur,  extrbrsum  abeunt  et  quasi  dissipantur:  hie  nonnisi 
efficientibus,  quas  vocant,  cansis  locus  est;  quarum  series  in  infinitum 
continuatur  neque  unquam  ad  verum  principium  pervenit.  Tota  haec 
explicatio  ^—  quianunquam  vere  tota  esse  potest,  quia  semper  sublimis 
pendet  neque  ulfo.  fundamento  absoluto  nititur  —  re  vera  nulla  est. 
Sed  ubi  ad  vitam  organicam  perventum  est,  finis  certe   aliquis  apparet. 
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Hie  igitur  causas  illas  efficientes  baud  snfficere  facile  patet  Nam 
qui  ctiam  in  hac  regione  satis  habent  mecbanicis  et  chemicis  rationibos 
rem  aggredi,  hi  vitam  e  vita  penitus  tollunt,  et  quum  fortasse  niecha> 
nicuro  et  cbemicum  motum  qaendam  explicent,  vitam  ipsam  se  fugere 
patinntur.     Neque  taraen  hoc  volumus  nos  quidem,  ut  in  vitae  fanctio- 

■ 

nibus  expHcandis  mecbanica  ct  chemica  ratio  negligator,  atque  vt 
omnia,  quae  sunt  vel  fiunt,  simpliciter-ad  finem,  semper  tanquam  deum 
ex  machina  protrudendum,  referantur  ' —  id  quod  sane,  ut  cumKantio 
loquamur,  rationis  ignava;  est.  Nam  quum  omnia,  quee  fiunt  corpore, 
neccssario  pbysice  et  ex  raateriae  legibus  fiant,  pbjsica  expIicatiOf 
quamvis  multas  res  profligare  non  possit,  tamen  abesse  non  debet; 
sicuti  qui  saltatio  quid  sit  doccre  volet,  jure  suo  earn  casum  iden- 
tidem  repetitum  esse  dicet  et  mechanicas  bujus  casus  condiciones  secun- 
dum cequilibrii  pnccepta  inquiret,  quamquam  veram  saltationis  notio- 
nem  hac  explicatione  vixdum  attigisse  merito  putabitur.  Vita  igitur 
organica,  nisi  falh'mur,  quasi  propria  qusedam  provincia  est  causamm  fina- 
Hum,  quippe  quibus  mechanicsB  rationes  hie  subjectse  appareant.  £t 
sicubi  teleologica  ratio  deficerc  vel  sibi  repugnare  videtur,  ea  non 
magis  scientia;  vitia  sunt,  quam  defectus  rei  ipsius  —  vitffi  orgaiiicB 
dico,  quoe,  quatcnus  mere  organica  s.  animalis  est,  antinomia  finalis 
rationis  propria  suapte  natura  laborat  Quae  antinomia  —  qaod  obiter 
commcmorasse  satis  est  —  in  eo  consistit,  quod  finis  semper  subsidiu 
indiget,  quae  etsi  semper  sibi  subjicere  conatur,  tamen  eorum  opposi- 
tionem  et  quasi  materiam  resistentem  prorsus  toilere  nequit.  Quum 
igitur  subsidia  sua  notione  Uni  obnoxia  sint  et  ejus  gratia  adsint, 
hie  rursus  ctiam  ex  illis  pendere  cogitur,  neque  unquam  absolutns 
ac  liber  evaderc  potest.  Ilnjus  repugnantiao  vera  patefactio  est  vita 
organica,  quae  quod  illam  semper  tollit  et  tamen  semper  in  earn  rela- 
bitur.  perpetua  contentio  jure  existimatur,  Ct  quum  se  ipsa  quidem 
moveat,  tamen  ipsa  ax'vT,TO^  mininie  esse  potest,  sed  quasi  circalo 
circuniagatur  ncce^se  est.  Itaquc  baud  mirandum  est,  vitas  cogni- 
tionem  inter  causas  efficientes  et  tinales  liuc  illuc  ferri,  quae  semper 
quasi  spatio  quodam  distinctae  apparent  neque  in  uAum  coalescere  pos- 
sunt.     Haec  enim  est  ratio  causae  final  is,    ut  sine  oppositione  citicientis 
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neqne  cogitari  neqne  existere  possit;  quo  fiu  nt  ubi  ilia  adsiu  tola 
rei  ntio  qaasi  bifida  appareat,  qaod  utique  —  at  indicaTiniiu  —  vil« 
organioae  nt  bonnm  ita  vitinm  est. 

Restat.  nt  bee  duplicitas  et  repngnantia  v^re  tollatur.  quod  in 
Menu  fit.  qnae  perfectam  efficientiGm  et  finalium  causarum  nnitaiem 
efficit  eaque  de  cansa  vera  evTSAi/^S'.z  est  (quam  fere/)mVc*fi'i>n^r;i  latine 
dicere  licet),  quia  finem  non  jam  assequi  conatur,  sod  in  se  ipsa,  in 
eo.  quod  est.  habet.  £t  qnnm  vita  organica  semper  nisn  quodam 
cematnr.  non  prorsns  acfiJTU  illo  quidem.  sed  qui  in  semetipsum, 
nti  nnper  diximnsy  in  orbem  circumagatur  —  id  quod  rursus  ta- 
men  in  immensnm  serpere  iacile  apparet  — :  in  mente  nisns  iile 
qnipp^  finem  assecntus  acquievit  (£JTr^X£),  neqne  mens  in  orbem 
istum  qnasi  distenditar  et  torquetnr.  sed  puncto  similis —  quod  ntiqae 
negaiivitatis  sjmbolum  est  —  quum  maxime  movetur.  tamen  in  se 
manet.  ut  ejus  motns  a  quiete  hand  dirersus  sit. 

In  bac  igitur  evTSAsysio.  qnnra  non  e  condicionibns  extra  se 
positis  pendeat.  neqne  cansamm  efficientinm  et  fi  nalinm  oppositioni 
locus  esse  potest,  neqne  aut  pbysica  aut  teleologica  explicatio  adhi- 
benda  est.  £t  qunm  in  nniversnm  remm  natura.  quam  sensa  strictiori 
dicimus.  bac  oppositione  nitatur.  omnino  hujus  naturae  leges  in  mente 
non  valent.  Unitas  antem  cansa?  et  finis  —  sive  eandem  ejus  quod 
est  et  ejus  quod  debet  esse  unitatem  dicere  mavis  —  vero  nomine 
idea  est.  onjus  igitur  mens  propria  et  perfecta  patefactio  existimanda. 
Unde  illud  continno  seqni  putumus.  idese  leges  —  sive  illa«  logicas 
sive  metapbysicas  appellare  libet  —  easdem  mentis  utique  agno- 
Bcenda«  esse. 

Quod  si  cui  luec  probatio  obscurior  fortasse  videtur.  bsc  amplius 
considenire  oportet.  Mens,  ut  jam  initio  diximus.  non  una  ex  multis 
res  est.  sed  continet  quodaromodo  omnia.  Hoc  est  illud.  quod  rudius 
exprimitur  a  pud  Empedoclem.  quum  mentom  ex  omnibus  dementis 
mixt/)nn  perhibet: 

Fa^'ij  jtT'  yi?  T^latv  cTrurxosv.  *jSx"r.  &G5op, 
Ki^if\  ft'otfre?*  fev,  arip  r-jp:  :?!?  aC8T,^A5v. 

^/VL  J'.  4r#  nuuEime  reprehendendus  est.  quod  crudam  molem  van- 
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amque  diversorum  elementorum  farraginem  in  mentem  infersit,  neqaa 
vldit,  multiplicem  istam  repugnantiam  mutua  negationis  vi  aolvi  aUpe 
interire  debere,  ut  quasi  in  liquore  quodam  sincero  ac  limpido  ramrn 
imagines  refulgeant,' in  quo  .  cognoscendi  vis  cernitor.  Empedodi 
quidem  praecipue  opponendus  est  Anaxagoras,  ciy'us  vo 0^  a  remm  nmltita- 
dine  seeretus  ac  sejunctus,  aiiiffi^  xcd  ei'XixpivK)^  apparet.  Qnamquam 
ne  aic  quidem  vera,  quse  inter  res  et  mentem  intercedit,  ratio  accurate 
pei*8picitur ;  quse  enim  mentis  species  tantummodo  a  rebus  separata  et 
quasi  intacta  manet,  ea  nimirum  et  ipsa  res  quaedam  est,  ceteris  quo- 
dammodo  sequalis  —  infinitas  ista  finitis  terminata  ideoque  ipsa  finita 
—  et  quum  tamen  omnia  superare  et  gubernare  dicitur,  hsc  scilicet 
affirmatio,  non  deraonstratio  est.  Quare  etiam  Anaxagoras  abstracts 
illius  teleologisd  pater  jure  exstitit,  ut  rei  natura-  fert,  inter  efficientes 
et  finales  causas  vacillans,  qui  plerasque  quidem  res^cansis  necessariis 
explicare,  bis  autcm  deficientibus  mentem  aliquam  attrahere  (icapsXxeiv) 
ab  Aristotele  dicitur  (Met.  1.  4.).  Cum  Anaxagora  etiam  recentioribus 
temporibus  nonr.aili  quodammodo  congruere  videntur,  qui  idealismnm, 
quern  vocant,  subjectivum  amplexi,  mentem  a  re,  quae  per  se  sit,  sic 
segregant,  ut  bujus  ilia  nullo  modo  compos  fieri  possiL  Quum  enim 
mens  sive  subjectnm  iis  tantum  legibus,  quae  cum  re  ipsa  nibil  commune 
habeant,  regatur,  et  scilicet  extra  se  exire  nequeat,  omnia  qusD  cQg^ 
noscere  sibi  videatur,  nonnisi  subjectivam  ventatem  habere  posse, 
quam  re  vera  niillam  esse.  Quae  appareat  cogitandi  necessitatem  non 
re  ipsa  niti,  sed  tantummodo  peculiari  ac  fortuita  mentis  quasi  construe* 
tione.  Unde  etiam  iUud  sequi,  rei  ipsius  finem  exstare  nullum,  sed 
qui  linis  in  quibusdam,  ut  in  animantibus,  esse  videatun  eum  tantum- 
modo assumi  propter  naturalem  mentis  finitionem,  infinita  persequi 
nescient  is  at  que  aliquid,  in  quo  consistat,  quaerentis.  Uac  ra  tione 
quum  omnino  finis  e  rerum  natura  tollatur,  non  mirum  est,  etiam 
mentis  propriam  vim,  quae  cum  finis  notione  arctissime  cobaeret,  pror- 
sus  obscurari.  Scilicet  ca  niens«  qux  venim  fincm  nusquam  exstare 
statueriu  hunc  etiam  in  semetipsa  quaerere  supersedebit*  neque  de  se 
uUam  aliam  notionem  concipere  poteriu  quam  ut  sit  rerum  infinite  sibi 
succcdentium  una^  peculiari  prorsus  natura  et  hac  quidem   lege  coosii- 
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tnta,  ut  ei  ceteranlin  remm  iDanes  qnsedam  ex  ipsias  natura  formatie 
neque  ullias  rei  veritatem  ezhibentes  species  appareant.  Hsec  igitur 
mens,  quum  prsecipue  ^critica^  videri  velit,  et  de  sua  sobrietate  ac 
modest ia  glorietur,  quod  scilicet  intra  suos  fines  maneat  neqne  in  res, 
quae  per  se  sint,  „transscendere**  audeat:  turn  maxime,  fidem  sibi  ipsa 
derognns,  extra  se  invita  cogitur,  et  dum  rerum  veritatem,  quae  nusquam 
est,  desperato  tamen  et  inexplicabili  nisu  investigare  vult,  in  infinitam 
istam  rerum  apparentium  seriem  frustra  distenditur  et  perditur. 

Sed  banc  criticam  sapientiam,  quasi  mentis  quandam  bonse  copies 
ejurationem,  latissime  quidem  patentem  et  quam  bis  temporibus  multi- 
fariam  reviviscere  comperimus,  accuratius  explorare  bujus  non  est  loci. 
Satis  erit  monuisse,  etiam  ex  istorum  sentcntia  finem  quendam  necessa- 
rio  cogitandum  esse,  eumque  adeo  ab  ipsis,  licet  perversa  ratione,  in 
mente  poni,  quia  scilicet  a  mente  necessario  rebus  exteris  affingatur. 
Quae  autem  necessario  cogitantur,  ea  nobis  simpliciter  pro  veris  sunt, 
neque  —  ut  verum  confiteamur  —  intelligere  possumus,  cur  fini,  qui 
in  mente  dicitur  esse,  vis  objectiva  minus  tribuatur,  quam  rebus  ipsis, 
quae  et  ipsas,  quatenus  qogitantur,  menti  insunt.  Nisi  quod  mens  non 
tam  finem  continet,  quam  ipsa  est  finis  rerum,  quae  in  boc  demum 
fastigio  colliguntur  et  consummantur,  ita  ut  bic  perfectionem  assequantup 
et  vere  sint  quod  sunt.  Mente  enim  e  mundo  sublata  —  ut  obiter  finga- 
mus,  quod  ne  cogitari  quidem  serio  potest  —  omnes  res  admodum 
mancae  ac  mutilae  essent,  vero  nomine  ne  essent  quidem  ipsae.  Nam 
quod  ipscB  sunt,  id  quidem  mentis  beneficio  debetur.  Sed  rursus  tota 
mentis  vis  in  co  cemitur,  quod  res  ipsas,  sive  mavis  rerum  finem,  in 
se  continet,  res  in  se  colligit  et  consummat 

Ilaec  omnia  eo  valent,  ut  ngnoscamus,  mentem  ad  rerum  (suamque) 
naturam  cognoscendam  unice  destinatam  atqne  aptam  esse,  sive,  ut 
accuratius  loquamur,  ipsanl  rerum  veritatem  intimam  ejus  essentiam  et 
quasi  medullam  efi^cere.  Ergo,  si  de  mentis  natura  subtilius  quas- 
ritur,  liflBc  nimirum  ex  ipsis  cognoscendi  legibus,  quae  eaedem  ipsius 
universalis  rerum  substantiae  sunt,  pnecipue  spectanda  ad  easque  re- 
ferenda est.  Nam  quum  mentis  finis  veraque  ^us  natura  Veritas  ipsa 
sit,    mentis    explicatio    eadem    veritatis    ipsius    explicatio    esse     debet. 
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£t  #|nam  omnii)  qcddem  sdentia.  qiue  modo  scientbe  noiiiiiie  rent 
mt,  prr*  applicalione  quadaro  logicea,  cni  tamen  in  reliqnis  pecobm 
qiuedam  materies  aubsit.  haberi  possit:  tnm  in  scicnda  mends  atwe 
pftychoiogia  hsc  appHcatio  ad  finem  perdneta.  desinence  omni  materia, 
para  et  univernnWn  evadit.  atqoe  ita  in  ipsam  poram.  qn£  £citiir, 
logicam  qoa^i  re.sorbetur,  Tel  pothu  Ten  atqne  consnmnuta  ejos  pnl^ 
iaetio  et  realitaA  exi^tit. 

Objiciet  nobis  fortasse  aliquis,  hie  de  mente,  qnam  dicnnC  abto- 
luta  8.  diTina,  non  de  finita  atqne  hnmana  sermonem  esse  Tideri.  Sed 
enim  caTendiim  est  —  in  qno  qnidem  ceite,  nisi  iallimar.  te  adsdpn- 
lantem  habemos  —  ne  luee  duo  nimis  late  secemantnr.  Et  sahem 
psycfaologia  non  de  mente  Caji  Tel  Tid,  non  de  pecnliari  cnjnsdam 
indole  qustrit,  sed  de  mentis  nni versa  natnra  atqne  ratione.  Neqne  hone 
psjchologum  dicirans.  qui  sciat,  quomodo  hie  ploret,  ille  irascatnr.  sed 
qui.  quid  per  so  mens  sit,  penitus  peispectnm  habeat.  Bfens  aotem 
per  se,  uti  vidimus,  nnice  ad  veritatis  natnram  spectat.  eoqne  in  oni- 
Teraam  nititar,  Ac  nescjo  an  Tere  dici  possit,  semper  seientiam  id, 
quod  in  mente  divini  inest,  praecipue  amplecti,  ideoqne  mentis  perfec- 
tionem  maxime  intueri.  ut  etiam,  si  quid  imperfecti  adbaerere  animad- 
Tertitur,  hoe  quoque  ad  perfectionis  quoddam  exemplar  sive  ad  veri- 
tatis ipsius  normam  sit  exigendum. 

Quamvis  igitur  singulorum  hominum  mentes  diversa  indole  pne- 
ditae  et  diversis  condicionibus  extemis  obnoxife  appareant.  tamen  hoc 
ad  psychologiam  minus  proprie  pertinet,  ut  quae  potins  legem  illam 
universalcm  sive  logicam  necessitatem  exponere  debeat.  qua  mens  —  non 
hsec  vol  ilia  fortuito  s:c  comparata,  sed  quse  vcre  mens  sit  —  ad  sunm 
finera,  (^ui  idem  rerum  est,  ducitur.  £t  licet  ilia  necessitas,  qua  ad 
cogitationem  pcrvenitur,  ab  ea,  quam  ipsa  cogitatio  sequttur,  diversa  f> 
esse  videatur,  haec  tamen  diversitatis  species  suapte  natura  se  tollat? 
nccesse  est,  ut  psychologica,  quse  una  ex  parte  apparet,  lex  in  logi- 
cam desinat.  Nam  eorum,  quae  ad  finem  aliquem  spectant,  finis  ipse 
principium  ac  norma  est,  quae  primo  quidem  latere  quodammodo 
potest,  sed  mox  magis  magisque  prodeat  atque  cluceat  necesse  est. 
Quare  mirum  non  videri  oportet,  etiam  psychologies   scientias  explica- 
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tionem  (qiue  quo  perfectior  est,  eo  uiagis  cnm  ipsius  mentis  explica- 
tione  congraiu  sicuti  rursus  perfectissiina  qu^eque  mens  cum  mentis 
frcientia  maxime  convenit)  magis  magisque  logiees  ordinem  sequi  et  ex- 
primere.  In  quo  etiam  Hegelius  noster  sibi  constat.  Nam  psycho- 
logife  univer^as  divisione«  qualis  ab  ecf  cxhibetur,  considorata«  intut- 
tioni  (AnsehauungK  ctshni  s.  repra^seotationi  (Vorstollung),  coifiUuioni 
(Denken),  ens*  essentiaiiu  notionem  latentor  respondere  morito  dixeris. 
Vol  si  hoc  quidem  minus  apparet,  tauien  ubi  ad  cogitandi  quse  dioim- 
tur  facultates  pervenlum  est,  inteUecium  O'erstand),  jmiicntm  (Urthcils- 
kraft)«  rattonem  (Vemunfk),  has  notissiinis  illis  logicis  functionibus*  fio- 
ti'one^  Judicio^  ratiocinio  omnino  detiniri  nemo  est,  qui  non  videat;  neque 
intellectus  in  judicandi  facultatem  transitus  aliter  explicari  potest,  quam 
si  demonstres,  quomodo  notio  in  judicium  necessario  dirimatur.  £t  si 
deinceps  ad  rationem,  quae  dicitur,  formalem  progredi  volueris,  hoc  alitcr 
fieri  ncquit,  nisi  explicando^  quomodo  judicium  logicum  in  ratiocinationcm 
necessario  terminetur.  Inprimis  si  quis  rationis  vim  et  quasi  descrip- 
tionem  subtilius  persequi  voluerit,  in  media  logica  se  vorsari  sentiet.  In 
universum  jacultatis  notio,  de  qua  potissimum  in  psjchologia  sermo  est, 
involuci'um  adraodum  tenue  et  perspicuum  est  ejus  rei,  cujus  facullas 
est,  in  qua  praecipue  facultatis  vis  et  ratio  ccrnltur.  Jam  quum  mens 
universa  facultas  logica,  sive  ut  etiam  loqui  licet^  facultate  s.  potent ia 
(5uva[JLei)  Xoyoc  sit,  ipsum  Xoyov,  ipsam  neternam  rerum  rationem  inti- 
mam  mentis  substantiam  esse  apparet. 

Quae  quum  ita  sint,  hoc  quidem  effectum  credimus,  psychologicam 
rationem,  si  mode  sibi  constare  et  ad  veram  scicntiam  progredi  velit, 
ipsam  unice  logica  inniti  ad  eamque  referri  oportore.  Qui  igitur 
philosophise  historiam  maxime  ad  psychologiam  reducendam  censot,  is, 
si  modo  psychologiae  notionem  accurate  pcrpcnderit,  ab  illo,  qui  ad 
logicam  provocat,  haud  sane  multum  abhorrobit. 

Ut  ad  philosophise  historiam  redeamua,  ho^c  quidem  pro  historia  qua- 

dam  mentis  universae  vel  mentis  humani  generis,  per  secula  se  podeten- 

tim   explicantis,  merito  haberi  potest.      £t  quum    historia    sive    rerum 

per  tempora  gestarum  et  eventuum  summa,  licet  in  singulis  viam  flexu- 

osam     et    fortunae    casibus    obnoxiam    persequi    videatur,    tamen    uui- 
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versa  ad  rei  cujiisque  ideam  referalor  ejusque  momeDta  reddat  ceceasd 
Qit,  sane  pbilo80phi<e^  quippe  mentis  historiam  potusimain  ad  mentis 
ideam,  quam  cxplicare  scilicet  psychologicae  scientiiB  sit,  revocari  con- 
scntaneiirn  vidctur.  Atque  hscc,  nisi  fallor,  tua,  vir  docdssime,  sen- 
tcntia  est,  quam  etiam  cg<f  sic  amplecti  hand  recusaverim.  Qnod 
aiitem  desidero,  tantummodo  hoc  est,  qnod  non  continuo  addidisti, 
mentis  ideam  cum  idea  ipsa  universal!  arctissime  cohserere  el  Lane 
non  singularum  instar  rerum  ex  parte  et  quasi  oblique,  sed  proprie 
et  universaliter  exprimcre.  Quod  in  philosophia  vel  prsecipne  appa- 
rere  oportet.  Nam  quum  mens  saepe  latins  intelligatnr,  ut  .etiam  sen- 
tire  et  imaginari  dicatur,  quae  res  ab  extemis  fortuitisque  rebus  mnlti- 
fariam  pendent,  in  philosophia  certe  non  nisi  cogitana^  quae  propria  et 
prnestantissiina  mentis  actio  est,  cemitur;  et  porro  ilia  qnidem  cogita- 
tio,  quas  philosophiae  nomine  digna  est,  non  peculiaris  quasdam  et  finita 
est  cogitandi  libido,  sed  cogitatio  ipsa,  fastigium  sni  assecuta,  in  aeter^ 
nis  versans  et  ipsa  vcro  nomine  aetema. 

Ut  igitur  prorsus  proprie  loquamur,  philosophiae  historiam  non  tam 
ad  mentis,  quam  ad  philosophiae  ideam  referendam  dicemus,  illius  ergo 
legem  (sive  mavis  unitatem)  in  mentis  notione  nonnisi  quatenns  haec 
philosophiam  complectatur,  quasrcndam.  Philosophise  autem  idea  in 
ideam  ipsam,  ideam  logicam  redit. 

Namquc  hoc  saltem  minime  obliviscendum,  historiam,  de  qua  quse* 
rimu.s,  non  esse  pliilusophorum,  sed,  uti  vox  sonat,  philosophia^  Phi- 
losophorum  vitae  et  mcntes  hie  tantummodo  assumuntur  eorum  gra- 
tia quai  exeogitarunt,  nun  vice  versa;  his  igitur  subjiciantur  necessc 
est.  Quin  ne  omnia  quidem,  quae  cogitarunt,  hie  consideranda  sunt, 
veruin  tantummodo  quantum  eorum  veram  philosophiam  continet.  Nisi 
forte  i.ritiid  placet,  philosophiae  historiam  esse  ^historiam  errorum  hu- 
maiii  generis  I" 

At  enim  (inquies)  prisci  tcmporis  philosophia  id  ipsum  habet  pro- 
priuni,  ut  non  niera  s.  pura  philosophia  sit,  sed  multam  opinionis,  etiam 
erroris,  quasi  matoriam  admixtam  habeat.  Historicus  autem  philosophise 
progre^isus  in  co  ccrnitur,  quod  sensim  s.  gradatim  banc  materiam  de- 
punit  atque  ita  semper  purior  evadit.      Philosophia^  historia  igitur  non 
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a  perfecta  idea  incipit,  sed  a  cogitatione  qnadam  manca  et  impura, 
totaquc  non  tam  philosopliiam  ipsam,  quam  philosophisB  quasi  ysvaffiv 
exhibet. 

Yel  quum  ex  altera  parte  dici  possit,  etiam  logicam  qiiodammodo 
8uam  ipsius  yiveaiv  esse,  hoc  vulgo  discrimeQ  statuitur,  logicam  ab 
ahstra/cto^  historian)  vero  a  concreto  incipere,  unde  sequi  videtur,  ordi- 
nem  saltern  inversnm'  esse. 

Qui  tamen  ordo  et  ipse  ad  logices  vim  pertineret  neque  ab  ea 
scgrcgari  posset. 

Sed  accuratins  rem  consideranti  apparobit,  abstracti  notionem  duobiis 
modis  intelligt  posse,  neque  quidquam  impedire,  quominus  concretum  quod 
dicitur  illud,  unde  cogitatio  adhuc  imraatura  incipiat^  quod  particularia 
ac  fortuita  multa  sibi  admixta  habeat,  tamen  in  se  abstractum  sit,  quia 
intcripra  sui  discrimina  nondnm  explicita  habeat. 

Ita,  ut  hoc  utar,  ista  Thaletis  aqua,  quatenus  philosophias  no- 
tionem continet,  certe  non  minus  abstracta  est^  quam  Esse  illud,  unde 
logice  initium  capit.  Nam  quod  aqua  ceterum  definitam  naturam  ha- 
bet,  quod  Certa  ^gravitate  specifica"^  gaudet,  quod  cert  is  elementis  che- 
micis  constat,  quod  vel  salsa  vel  dulcis  est:  hsec  omnia  illic  quidem 
nullius  momenti  sunt.  Et  si  yel  maximc  Thaletis  sententia  phvsica 
aqua;  qualitate  ex  quadara  parte  niti  dicenda  est:  hiec  nimirum  phy- 
sica  hypothesis,  non  philosophia  erit,  et  magis  ad  phy sices,  quam  ad 
philosophiae  historiam  pertinebit. 

At  objicies,  hoc  ipsum  esse  proprinm  illius  philosophiae,  ut  a 
physica  ratione  baud  divelli  possit,  idque  a  phik>sophias  historia  agnos- 
cendum  esse.  Historiam  enim  rem  exponere  debere,  qualis  vere  fuerit, 
neque  adeo  liegligere,  setatem  illam  opinionibus  et  visis  maximam  par- 
tem philosophatam  esse.  Quin  eum  videri  hujus  historic  tenorem,  ut 
demonstret,  quomodo  cogitatio  se  hisce  opinionibus  visisquc  gradatim 
liberet,  ut  indiem  magis  vere  philosophia  evadat. 

Ac  ne  nos  quidem  hoc  voluraus,  istam  obscuram  quam  diximus  ma- 

teriam  a  philosophiae  historia  abesse,   ita   ut    historia  cuncta  in  meram 

logicam  solvatur  vel  quasi  resorbeatur.     Scimus,   suum  (Clique  tempori 

impurfectionem  relinquendam,  quo  progressio  ad   verioreni  ut  puriorem 
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ptiilosopbiam  patefiat  Neque  renitemur,  si  cui  discrimen  historiaB  et 
logices  in  in  eo  ponendum  videbitur,  quod  b»c  progressio  sit  ipsius 
puree  cogitationis,  ilia  autem  progressio  ad  puram  cogitationem. 

Quod  tamen,  si  accuratins  rem  inspexeris^  eodem  rcdire  reperietur. 

Sit  enim  concessum,  bistoricum  progressum  in  eo  prsecipue  cemi, 
quod  externa  ilia,  quae  primo  pbilosopbicse  cogitationi  adhsereat,  opi- 
nionum  visorumque  materia  semper  magis  remov^atur  atque  evanescat: 
quo  tandem  quasi  modulo  hunc  progressum  metiri  oportet?  quomodo 
cujusque  pbilosopbiae  quasi  locum  et  condicionem  sestimare,  nisi  ex  eo 
quod  cuique  inest  verse  ac  limpidte  pbilosopbicfe  cogitationis  ?  Igitur 
boc  erit  proecipuum  bistorici  ofificium,  ut  semper  banc  sjstematis  cu- 
jusque  medullam  eruat,  ut  quid  logice  quasi  valeat  recte  sestimet, 
quo  totius  sjstematis  rationem  atque  ordinem  constituere  atque  dispo- 
nere  oportebit. 

Ut  verbo  rem  absolvamus,  boc  volumus,  ut  nebula  ex  lumine,  non 
lumen  ex  nebula  testimetur. 

Inde  boc  apparere  arbitramur,  in  bistoria  vere  pbilosopbica  syste- 
mata  ita  digeri,  ita  se  excipere  oportere,  uti  logicae  rationes,  quae  cuique 
systemati  insunt,  sc  re  vera  excipiunt. 

Neque  enim  illud  inter  nos  quaeritur  nunc  quidem,  num  omnino 
temporum  successio  ratione^  non  fortuito  fiat,  sed  tantummodo  qtuBncun 
ista  ratio  sit;  quae  quidem  tibi  ad  psycbologiam,  mibi  ulterius  ad  logi- 
cen  videtur  referenda.  Persuasum  babemns,  omnia,  quae  geruntur  et 
cveniunt,  quamvis  in  singulis  partim  e  casu,  partim  e  libero  bominum 
arbitrio  muUifariam  pdhdeant,  tamen  si  rerum  summam  et  totum  quasi 
ambit nm  species,  legem  quandam  internam  et  ex  ipsa  rerum  natnra 
baustnm  exprimere. 

Haec  igitur  lex,  sine  qua  bistoria  ne  cogitari  quidem  potest,  quaeque, 
quod  celeberrimus  ille  Franco-Gallus  de  deo  dixit,  si  non  re  vera  exsta- 
ret,  etinm  fingenda  esset,  primum,  uti  animadversum  est,  illud  continere 
videtur,  ut  pbilosopbiae  bistoria  quasi  quaedam  ab  imperfecta  atque  im- 
pura  ad  perfectiorem  semper  purioremque  pbilosopbiam  progressio  ap- 
pareat.  Haec  autem  progressio  non  tantum,  quod  jam  vidimus,  verae 
pbilosopbiae  explicatione    et  quasi  stationibus    metienda^    sed    vere    (ob- 
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jective)  his  ipsis  pendere  putanda  indeque  intelligenda  est.  Nam  qaam 
dixiQius  materiam  philosophiaB  adhferentem,  ea  certe  non  pro  sordi-  - 
bus  quibusdam  fortuitis  habenda  est,  qn»  aliena  maou  abstergan- 
tur,  ut  qaaB  sab  iis  latuerit  pulchra  facies,  in  se  jam  inde  a  principio 
perfecta  atque  absoluta,  modo  magis  magisque  appareat.  Immo  hoc  te- 
nehdum  est,  non  alia  ratione  philosophicam  cogitationem  liberam  evadere, 
quam  eo  quod  ipsa  se  liberet;  quodque  semper,  evanescenlB  sensim,  quo 
obscurata  fuerit,  externo  quasi  velo,  expeditior  appareat,  hoc  eo  tantum 
fieri,  quod  ipsa  in  se  creverit  et  quasi  vires  assumpserit.  Jam  quod 
ab  initio  veri  cogitatio  minus  perspicue  apparet  inipedimentisque  exter- 
nis  laborare  videtur, .  hujus  rei  rationem  non  tam  in  his  impedimentis, 
quam  in  cogitatione  ipsius  veri,  quaa  abstracta  adhuc  atque  imbecilia 
sit,  nos  quidem  qusBrendam  duxerimus.  Quod  etiam  si  forte  am- 
biguum  videri  potest:  iliud  certe  minime  dubitandum  est,  quod  verita- 
tis  impedimenta  sensim  tollantur,  id  non  his  quidem,  sed  veritati  ipsi 
deberi.  Nam  ad  yeritatem  ipsam  ejusque  leges  ceternas  omnia  quaa  finnt 
et  apparent  ad  extremnm  referenda  sunt;  et  licet  concedatur,  philoso-. 
phioB  historiam  non  veritatem  ipsam,  sed  veritatis  quandam  upparitio- 
nem  esse,  banc  apparitionem  illis  legibus  circumscribi  atque  definiri 
necesse  est.  In  veritate  enim  ipsa  situm  est,  ut  magis  minusve  nppa* 
reat,  non  in  apparitione,  ut  hsec  plus  minusve  contineat  veritatis. 

Nam  ipsa  Veritas  „norma  sui  et  falsi  est.*^ 

Igitur  inter  philosophiam  et  omnes  illas  res  externas,  qin'bns  modo 
adjuvari  modo  impediri  videtur,  non  solum  necessaria  quredam  conveni- 
entia  et  quasi  harmonia  prasstabilita  est,  quam  eandem  inter  ingenii  divi- 
nitatera  et  rerum  naturam  oblinere  pneclare  cecinit  celeberrimus  vc- 
stras  poeta  ^;  sed  hcec  cogitationis  cum  rerum  materia  necessitndo  etiam 
interiore  quodam  vinculo  const ricta  est,  quia  cogitatio,  uti  diximus,  rerum 
finis  et  ivx&kiyifilOL  est,  quia  ilia  liane  jam  potentia  continct  ideoque  in  hac 
demum  suam  esscntiam  sive  id  quod  vere  est  aperit.  Hasc  est  nobis 
ilia  cogitandi  et  cssendi  unitas,  quod  cogitatio  omnium  rerum  fastigium 
est,  quod  omnes  res  eo  tendunt,  nt  cogitentur,  in  quo  demum  quid  vere 

*   Mit  dera  Genius  steht  die  Nator  in  ewigem  Bonde; 
Was  der  eine  versprieht,  leistet  die  andre  gewist. 
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sint  patefiat.  Praspostere  igitur  agunt,  qui  e  rebus  —  per  ae  surdis 
mutisque  —  cogitationem  explicare  conantur,  quum  potius  omnes  res 
e  cogitatione,  heec  autem  tantum  e  semet  ipsa  intelligenda  sit. 

Certe  philosophiae  historia  turn  demum  veram  cogitandi  progres- 
sionem  exhibere  poterit,  si  quis  banc  progressionem  ex  ipsis  cogitandi 
legibus  repetere  studuerit.  Neque  aliter  fecere,  quicunque  modo  ali(](lia 
cum  ratione.  philosophise  bistoriam  contexuerunt.  In  quibns  te,  vir 
doctissime,  eximium  locum  tenere,  a  locupletissimo  quoqne  judice  jam 
oonceditur. 

Sic,  ut  hoc  statim  exemplo  utar,  primam  tuae  bistorite  periodum,  in 
duo  quasi  stadia  dispescuisti,  -quorum  unum  philosophiam  eaaendt, 
alterum  Jiendi  complecti  dicis;  quern  ordinem  cum  primis  logices 
Hegeb'anae  gressibus  congruere  notum  est.  Atquo  etiam  ampb'or  totius 
operis  descriptio  ad  logicum  ordinem  reapse  pertinere  videtur.  Nam 
quum  universal,  quae  ante  Socratem  floruit,  philosophise  vim  in  eo  prae- 
cipue  cernere  tibi  videaris,  quod  rerum  naturam  sive  essentiam,  quae 
.dicitur,  immediatam  ti*actet,  Socratem  et  ejus  discipulos  rerum  notio- 
nem  primo  loco  habuisse  doces.  Quae  et  ipsa  vere  logica  transitio 
est.  Quum  vero  deinceps  tertiam  tuam  periodum  (in  quam  om- 
nia, qua)  post  Aristotelem  usque  ad  Graecae  philosophiaa  occasum 
exstitcrunt,  systemata  conflasti)  ita  a  prioribus  distinguis,  ut  in  iilis 
theorcticam,  in  hac  practicam  rationem  pnecipuam  esse  dicas :  haec  sci- 
licet divisio  ad  psychologiam  maxime  pertinere  videtur.  Sed  ubi  dili- 
gentius  qua;ritur,  quid  inter  tbeoreticam  et  practicam  rationem  intersit 
vel  quamobrem  ab  altera  in  alteram  transeatur,  hoc  nimirum  logico 
considerandum  est.  Nam  quod  mens  humana  aliquando  eo  progredi 
cogitur,  ut  agendi  prieceptis  unice  occupetur,  id  non  aliter  intelligi 
posse  videtur,  quam  si  quis  consideret,  practicam  banc  rationem  ne- 
cessariam  ideae  formani  esse,  et  in  universum  quod  oporlet  esse^  nihil  aliud 
quam  explicationem  quandam  ejus,  quod  vere  esL 

Ceterum  infitiari  non  possum,  mihi  magis  arridere  Hcgelianam  illam 
divisionem,  ex  qua  prima  periodus  usque  ad  Aristotelem  philosophiam 
siiiiplicem  et  universalem  complectitur,  secunda  philosophiam  quasi 
refiexivam.  in  qua  prsecipuc    diremtionis    et    oppositionis    cernitur    vis, 
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tertia  nnitatem  revertentem,  ubi  ^oppositio  in  mundum  idealem  re- 
cipiatur,^  explioat.  Nam  quaa  tu  acutissime  contra  dicis,  vehemen- 
ter  movenint  me  ilia  quidcm,  persvadere  non  potuerunt.  Impri- 
mis Ncoplatonismus  a  Stoicorum,  Epicureorum,  Scepticorum  disci- 
plinis  tarn  diversse  mihi  yidetur  indolis  esse,  ut  merito  ab  iis  secema- 
tur.  Efenim  ut  verum  sit,  etinm  apud  Neoplatonicos  practicam  ratio- 
nem  pncvalero,  non  oblivisci  oportct,  ab  iis  omnis  actionis  sumniam 
ct  finem  in  cognoscendo  et  contemplando  poni  ideoqne  ipsam  xpd^iv 
theoreticoB  natnrse  esse.  Quare  hand  absonum  videbitur,  si  qnis  eos 
theoreticse  et  practicte  rationis'  nnitatem  afifectasse  dixerit.  Etiam  sub- 
jectum  illud,  quod  in  illis  dogmaticis  scepticisqne  sjstematis  particulare 
ideoqne  a  veri  rognitione  alienatum  est,  apud  Neoplatonicos  universa- 
litatem  quandam  recnperat,  quum  in  so  unitum  et  divina)  mentis  parti- 
ccps  rerum  veritatem'  ex  intimo  fonte  perspicero  ^ibi  videatur. 

H«c  autem  tantum  quasi  praetereundo  monuerimns. 

Ut  ad  tuam  historiie  descriptionem  redeam,  etiam  in  singulis  logi- 
cum  illud,  quo  systemata  intime  colligantur,  vinculum  seepe  perspicuum 
est.  Liceat  in  mcntem  revocare,  qnam  inter  trcs  illos  principes,  quos 
in  fastigio  Grsecae  philosophite  coUocasti,  rationem  intercedere  significa- 
ris.  Nam  hoc  nisi  fallor  facile  apparet,  Socrati  abstractam  notionis  subjec- 
tivitntem,  Platoni  objectivitatem  assignari,  ad  Aristotelcm  denique  utri- 
usqne  nnitatem  referri,  quippe  qui  notionem  sive  formam  rebus  verc  inesse 
docuerit  atque  ita  ideam  quasi  ^VTeX^^eiav  intellexerit. 

Sed  ne  argutari  tibi  niniis  videar,  lubens  concedo,  nisi  in  sum- 
mis  et  universalibus  non  fere  pellucidam  logicam  divisioncm  cxspectari 
posse;  quoniam,  qua;  quidem  adhuc  scientias  nostne  condicio  est^  quum 
in  ceteris  scientiae  generibns  experientisQ  subjcctis,  turn  in  pliilosophiai 
hi^toria  mnlta  sunt,  quorum  accuratiorem  rationem  reddcre  non  pos- 
ftimus.  Namque  illam  rationem,  ubi  satis  eluceat,  in  historiis  certe  ad 
philosopliiam,  in  liac  ultimo  loco  ad  logicam  rcfcrendam  esse,  nos 
quidem  nulli  dubitamus. 

Sed  fortasse  non  tam  d«  historia  philosophise,  quomodo  com- 
parata  sit,  inter  nos  ambigitur,  qnam  de  vi  et  ratione  ipsius  logicoe 
scientise.     Quare  liceat  mihi,  etiam  de  hac  quid  sentiam  breviter  dicere. 
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Logicam  intelligo  non  scilicet  formalem  istam  cogitandi  disciplinam, 
ab  omni  vi  objectiva  remotam,  quae  in  scholis  fere  traditur,  sed  earn, 
quae  simul  metaphysicam  amplectitur,  quae  rationein  (Xoyov)  explicat 
non  mode  cogitandi,  sed  etiam,  ut  loqnebantur  antiqui,  essendi  sive  rei, 
hoc  est  non  hujus  vel  illius  rei,  sed  uniyersalis,  rationem  igitur  univer- 
salem,  rationem,  quae  per  se  est  —  sive  mavis:  ipsum  quod  est  ratio. 
Scio  equidem  de  tali  scientia,  num  re  vera  esse  possit,  a  nostri 
temporis  sophistis  multifariam  dubitari,  qui  raibnes  quidem  renim  ad- 
mittunt,  rationem  ignorant.  Quibuscum  ego  hie  non  ago.  Id  modo 
pradtereundo  dixerim  Socratis  fere  Platonici  more:  Si  rationes  rerum 
sunt,  sane  iis  etiam  aliquid  inesse  oportet,  per  quod  sunt  rationes,  sine 
quo  alia  omnia  quam  hoc  ipsum :  rationes,  ^s&a  potcrant.  Omnes  igitur 
singulae  singnlnrum  rerum  rationes  universali  rationis  notione,  ipso  quod 
est  ratio,  contineantur,  necesse  est.  Haec  universalis  ratio  itaque  con* 
dicio  est,  sine  qua  neque  cogitari  poterat  quidquam,  ncque  esse,  et 
quidquid  esse  cogitatur,  ad  illam  ultimo  loco  referendum  est.  Quare  aut 
nulla  omnino  scientia  —  siquidem  omnia,  quae  vere  sciuntur,  e  ratione 
cognoscuntur — ,  aut  certe  ilia  est,  quam  ideo  cum  Aristotele  philoso- 
phiHm  primam  appellare  licet.  Hsbo  scientia  apnd  antiquos  magis  me* 
taphysicsB  erat  indolis,  quippe  XoyoC  sive  ratio  ilia  universalis  objective 
intcUigebatur,  rebusque  inesse  credebatur  ipsis,  a  quibus  et  ipsa  cogitandi 
necessitas  pondcre  merito  videbatur.  Quamquam  Aristoteles  saltern 
cansam  omnium  rerum  motricem  ex  voO  sauTOv  voo  jvto^  repctendani  du- 
cit  (Met.  A).  Apud  recentiores  vero  scientia,  quam  quaerimus,  magis 
in  alteram  partem]  vergere  videtur  et  potissimum  cogitandi  rationem 
continere,  cui  etiam  objcctum  obnoxium  habetur.  Utrumqne  quidem 
vcrum,  quum  et  quia  sic  res  est,  sic  neccssario  cogitetur,  et  quia  sic 
cogitatur,  etiam  sic  e:<sc  oxi^^itimanda  sit;  recentior  autem  ilia  rei  con- 
sideratio  (si  modo  rcctc  intelligitur)  perfectior  est,  quia  quas  ratio  in 
cntc  sive  re  implicita,  confusa  et  quasi  rigida  est,  in  cogitatione  ex- 
plicita,  rlara  et  agilis  pcrspicitur. 

Initium  hujus  vere  logicie,  et  quas^rcrum  simul  universitatem  com- 
plectatur,  scientiae  cquidiMn  potissimum  a  Fichtio  ropetierim,  quem 
omnino     hujus    seculi     philosophiae    conditorcin     esse    existimo.    magis 
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etiam  quam  Kantium,  qai  via  tantiim  negntiva  liraen  hujus  scientim 
adiit,  et  quia  earn,  qoie  ante  floruerat,  scicntife  speciem  iunditns  dis- 
solvit,  potins  seculum  saperius  clausisse,  quam  novum  aperuisse  dicen- 
dus  est.  Ficiitiana  vero  ^scientite  doctrina^  (Wissenschaftslehre)  pri- 
mum  hoc  sibi  sumpsit,  ut  ex  conscienti®  quadam  lege  primaria  rerum 
universitatem  deduceret,  at  quo  ita  log!  cam,  qua:  endem  metaphy- 
sica  essct  omniumquc  scientise  gencrum  quasi  gennina  contineret, 
perpctna  explicatione  conderet.  Cui  tamen  ration!  adhuc  obliquitas 
qusedam  inest.  Nam  principium,  in  quo  res  et  cogitatio  se  quasi 
tangere  debebant,  rerum  rationes  et  categorias  non  tarn  in  se  continet 
atque  o  se  cxplicat,  quam  extra  se  ponit  sive  potius  postulat,  ut  hoB 
non  per  se  valcre  atque  in  se  rationem  habere  sed  tantummodo  con- 
scientise  neeessitatibns  subvenirc  vidcantur.  Itn'que  omnino  objccto  sive 
natune  nihil  vcri  inest,  quum  contra  omnes  res  speciem  habeant  ficto- 
rum  quasi  adminicuiorum,  a  consoientia  ipsius  cxplicandie  gratia  assum- 
torum.  Quod  autem  haec  necessano  assumuntur  vel  quod  conscientia,  ut 
semetipsa  explicet,  certis  legibus  atque  condicionibus  adstricta  npparet, 
in  hoc  quidem  logica  qusedam  necessitas  agnoscitur  consoientia  ipsa 
superior,  quaa  si  modo  non  ut  a  conscientia  aliena  sed  potius  ejus  in- 
timam  essentiam  constituens  inteliigetur,  si  igitur  conscientia  in  cogita- 
tionem  oxtoilctur,  illara,  quam  qurorimus,  Imbebimus  veram  logicam, 
ohjectivam  seque  ac  subjcctivam.  Sed  ut  object iva  hujus  nccessarioe 
evolutionis  vis  in  lucem  prodirct,  objectives  rerum  scriei  baud  secus 
atque  conscientisB  eadcm  subense  perspicienda  crat.  Quod  Schellingpum 
secutum  esse  constat.  £i  enim  reruin  natura  non  quasi  inane  tabu- 
latum,  cui  conscientia  offenderet  eoquc  in  se  reflecteretur,  positum 
videbatur,  sed  et  ipsa  divina  et  conscientiae  aequalis,  quum  candem 
absohili  vim  in  se  contineret  cxplicarctque.  Quum  igitur  utraque  se- 
riesi.  idealis  quse  dicebatur  et  realis,  eadem  lege  contineretur,  haec  sci- 
licet lex  ante  omnia  fi<crutanda  erat,  in  caque  principalis  omnium,  quo; 
vel  intra  conscientiam  vel  extra  8unt,  ratio  queercnda.  Quod  si  Schcl- 
linn^io  minus  prospcre  co^sit.  id  ca  de  causa  factum  est,  quod  quum  duas 
istns  series  modo  ut  eequales  invicem  opposuisset,  summam  earum  unitatem 
nonnisi  ut  indiferentiam  quandam  comprehenderc  potuit,  cui  non  modo 
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cur  e  se'exiret  et  sive  hac  sive  ilia  serie  se  explicaret  nulla  appare- 
ret  ratio,  sed  etiam  interna  quasi  germinandi  vis  deesset.  In  abstrac- 
tarn  ideoque  inanem  istam  unitatem  quum  duplicitas  turn  oiddis  deter- 
niinatio  quasi  fortuito  irrupit,  et  imprimis  qnomodo  ex  illo  principio 
(quod  cum  indififerens  esse  vollet^  tamen  quia  sua  se  negativitate  tollere 
non  valcbat,  praecipne  speciem  realitatis  pneberet)  cogitatio  prodire 
posset,  intclligi  non  poterat.  Et  cogitandi  legi,  si  qua  tamen  esset,  ex- 
temamm  rerum  ratio  non  tarn  subjecta  esse,  quam  modo  cotigruere 
videbatur  —  harmonia  quadam  praestabilita. 

At  re  vera  ista  indi£ferentia  se  ipsa  intime  tollit  neque  in  se 
fixa  atque  absoluta  manere  potest.  Tum  vero  non  jam  indifferentia 
erit,  sed  realitas,  qusB  in  idealitatem  solvitur,  sive  mavis:  Esse,  quod 
in  cogitationem  transit,  vel  quod  jam  pej:  se  cogitatio  est,  quia  in  hac 
transitione  propria  cogitationis  vis  cernitur.  Summa  rei  et  cogitationis 
unitas  non,  uti  Schellingio  placuit,  extra  utramque  ponenda  est,  sed  ipsa 
cogitntione  efificitur,  quae  tum  demum  vere  est,  quum  se  ipsam  gignit. 
^qualitas  igitur  realis  et  idealis  seriei,  in  qua  ponenda  fnerunt  qui 
justitiae  cujnsdam  atque  incorrupti  judicii  laudem  assectarentur,  renun* 
tianda  ilia  quidem  est.  Alioquin  etiam  verum  et  Calsum  quodammodo 
pro  sequalibus  habenda  forent,  et  e  fortuita  quadam  ingenii  proprietate 
pendcret,  si  quis  verum  perspi'cere  posset,  quum  alii  necessitate  qua- 
dam naturali  et  inevitabili  in  falsis  haererent,  ideoque  sane  jure  quodaro 
suas  opinionos  tucrentur.  Nam  ^intellectuulis  ista  intuitio"^  quonam 
tandem  jure  comnuuii  rerum  considorationi,  quae  lucum  ligna  putat,  se 
superiorem  jactiit?  —  Ut  autem  —  quod  celeberrimum  Spinozse  effatum 
jam  ante  laudavimus  —  verum  norma  sui  et  falsi  est,  sic  etiam  cogitationem 
normam  sui  et  rei  existimabimus.  Quod  sic  demum  jure  faciemus,  si  pcr- 
spexerinuis,  rem  ipsam  cogitationo  contineri  intimeque  constare,  ipsius 
igitur  rerum  naturae  esse,  ut  in  cogitationem  se  explicct  atque  ita  vore 
explicitc,  fiat  id  quod  est.  Cogitationem  igitur  non  pro  y^accedentt** 
aliquo,  pro  advent  it  ia  quadam  agilitate  babcmus,  sed  pro  ipsa  reram 
substantia,  qu»  ob  id  ipsum  plus  quam  substantia  est,  quum  in  ae 
discreta  et  se  movens  omnium  rerum  et  principium  et  finem  ooiltiiieAl. 

Hoc  fere  modo  summo  rerum  principio  conaiiUita 
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tiam  vere  logicam,  nniveraalem  rcrum  rationem  reddentem,  exsecutus 
est.  Qnod  a  cogitatione  s.  idea,  hoc  est  ab  eo,  quod  qunm  per  se 
siimmuDi  sit  tamen  in  infimo  quoque  ut  ejus  vera  essentia  continetur, 
a  cogitatione  denique,  cujus  id  est  proprtum,  ut  se  ex  semet  explicet^ 
profectus  est,  eo  effecit,  ut  rationum  et  definttionnm  series  continua 
procedcret,  omnesque  ex  uno  fonte  defluerent.  Nimirum  illud  Esse, 
quod  in  principio  logiccs  positum  est,  jam  cogitatio  est,  sed  oogitatio, 
quod  dieitur,  abstr^^te^  universalis  ideoquc  adhnc  inanis,  licet  potentia 
omnia  contineat,  cogitatio  quasi  intimi  gradus  sivo  ordinis,  qu»  nihil- 
dum  cogitavit  ideoque  nulla  est.  Quidquid  nobis  simpliciter  est  (sive 
esse  cogitatur),  id  nondum  ut  cogitatione  genitum  ac  definitnm  sive, 
quod  idem  est,  ratione  sua  o£fectum  apparet,  id  igitur  adhuc  surdum 
mutumque  vidotur.  Atquo  progrcdiente  sensim  cogitatione,  unaquae- 
que  res,  quantum  ejus  nondum  cogitatione  in  succum  et  sanguinem 
transient,  tantum  realitatis,  tantum  surdi  islius  Esse  habere  videbitnr. 
Sed  quia  hoc  Esse  tamen  proprie  cogitatio  est  —  modo  sui  quasi  ob* 
lita  vel  nondum  memor  —  in  ilia  inanitate  consistere  nequit,  sed  se 
—  ut  vacuum  Esse  —  tollit  sive  ncgat,  ut  id  quod  vere  est,  cogita- 
tio, actu-ac  tandem  sibi  appareat  Sic  fit,  ut  cogitatio  enasci  vidcatnr 
ex  eo,  quod  ei  oppositum  erat  vel  quod  simpliciter  erat,  qunm  revera 
semper  se  ipsa  gignat  et  gradatim  ngnoscat  ex  eo,  in  quo  ipsa  fucrat 
(juidem,  sed  non  sibi, 

Quara  igitur  dicimus  retn  sive  realitatem,  hose  semper  nisum  ha- 
bet,  vel  foi-tasse  verius  nisus  est  semetip.^am  ut  rem  simplicem  negandi 
solvendique,  ut  cogitationis  vim,  quani  in  se  absconditam  habet,  aperiat, 
ut  non  jam  sit  simpliciter  sed  ratione  sit.  Quse  quo  longius  processe- 
rit,  CO  mHgis  rationis  vi  niti,  suamque  in  so  habere  rationem  videbitur 
sive  vere  Imbebit. 

Quod  priniae  philosopliiie  propositum  est,  ut  summam  rerum  ratio- 
nem, quffi  sui  ratio  sit  iioque  jam  ultra  se  rationem  habeat,  explicet, 
id  sic  demum  efllcitur,  si  cogitatio  pro  pnncipio  sumitur.  Nam  cogi- 
tatio sola  est,  quffi  se  ipsa  gignat  nee  nisi  c  semet  pendeat.  .  Quare 
que  vera  cogitationis  explicatio  ^st,  ea  vero    etiam   rerum   universita- 
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tern  complectitnr,  ac  saltern  ex  rerum   nnivereitate  tantam    vere    eapi- 
mus,  qaantum  cogitatione  quodammodo  efiicere  valeiniiF. 

Hinc  etiam  respicere  licet,  qnantam  huic  logics  explicationi    cam 
Fichliana  ilia  scientias  doctrina   eommnno  nt  quoque  jure  ex  ilia  on* 
ginem  traxisse   nobis  supra  visa  sit.     Nam  quod  bic   dicitur,    quidquid 
est^  a  cogitatione  profioisci  atquo  rursos  in  cogitatfonem    soIti,    ei  re- 
spondot,  quoil  illic  omne  objectum  sive  Non  -  Ego   a    conscientia    poni 
atqne  ab  ea  rursus  toUi  sive  retrahi   perbibetur.     ffn   quo  hoc  vemm 
est,  quod  menti  utennque  rerum   principium   vindicatur.      Sed    hoc  ta- 
men  recenlior  logice  a  scientias  doctrina  differt^qnod  quum  conseientia 
objectum  semper  extra  se  ponat   (quo    fit,   ut    nunqnam    in    se    redire 
prorsus  possit,  sed  in    infinitum    progressum    cogatur  .abire),    cogitatio 
contra    suum    Esse    in    se    continet  ideoque  in  se  finem  habet.      Quod 
discrimen  ex  ipsis  conscientiae   et   cogitationis   notionibns  oritur.      Nam 
conseientia  (etiam  sui  conseientia)  relationU  vi  continetur,  qua  mens  ut 
subjectum   semper  ab'quid  sibi  ohjecium  vel  oppositam  hnbeat  necesse  est, 
cogitatio  autem  actio  est,  qua  oppositionis  vis  per  se  tollitur. 

Sed  haec  obiter.  Quum  igitur  logice  tali  fundamento  nitatur,  ta- 
lemquc  vim  habent,  quum  deniquc  expUcationis  ipsius  —  ejus,  quae 
se  ipsa  explicat  -—  legem  et  processum  exponat,  praacipue  quidem 
philosophias  per  humani  generis  aetates  explicationem,  quatenus  ratione 
fit,  redderc  debet.  Quin  ilia  systcmatum  sibi  succedentium  multitudo  lo- 
gicas  scientiie  quasi  suum  Esse  cfficit  vel  suam  subjectam  materiam,  quani 
in  se  solvere  conabitur  —  non  vi  qnadam  extrinsecus  adhibenda,  sed 
interna  rci  natura  exponenda,  quippe  quo)  ejusmodi  sit,  ut  se  ipsa 
in  logicam  sol  vat.  Quod  antiqui  philosophi  inscii  —  vel  saltern  non 
prorsus  conseii  —  fecerunt,  ut  ex  superiorum  sjstematum  medulla  suam 
quisque  philosophiam  logica  quadam  necessitate  explicarent,  id  ipsum  in- 
telligere  et  in  lucem  proferre  summum  nobis  videtur  bistorici  esse  of- 
ficium.  Sic,  ut  hoc  utar,  Leucippus  et  Democritus  vix  sciebant,  infi- 
nitam  illam  atomorum  multitudinem  ex  infinitate,  ut  ita  dicam,  quali- 
tativa,  quam  proposuit  Anaxagoras,  necessario  sequi,  quum  etiam,  num 
Anaxagorae  ratio  saltern  Leucippo  innotuerit,  dubitari  possit;  nostrum 
autem  erit   interiorem  ilium    context um   —    certe  quaerere.      Quo    hoc 
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malime  valebit,  si  setemam  logicse  necessitatis  legem  ac  rationem  pe- 
nitus  perspectam  habnerimiis,  cui  facta,  modo  recte  eruantur  et  intelli- 
gantur,  congruere  tarn  certo  confidere  possumus,  qiiaxn  omnino  divina 
mente  rerum  universitatem  regi  persuasum  habemus. 

Neque  illud  nos  dubios  reddcre  potest,  quod  nulla  adbuc  liistoriflB 
descriptio  huic  fini  plane  respondere  videtur.  Cujus  rei  causa  tarn  in 
bistoriae  quam  in  logices  tractatione  quseri  potest,  quae  utraque  suam 
perfcctionem  exspcctat.  Nam  quod  ad  logicam  attinet,  non  ii  sumus, 
qui  eam  jam  logices  ipsius  ideam  absolute  assecutam  opinemur. 
Quamvis  enim  per  Hegelium  non  solum  fundamenta  alte  jacta  sint, 
sed  ipsum  opus  incredibili  ingenii  vi  ex^jtructum  appareat,  quamvis 
etiam  ab  ejus  successoribus,  in  quibus  qiu'  novissime  logicam  concin- 
navit  liosenkranzium  honoris  causa  nomino,  mnlta  feliciter  explicita  sint: 
tanien  muhum  <;erte  abest,  quo  minus  haec  scientia,  qua;  ctram  difiicul- 
tate  ct  ezilitate  quadam  fastidiosiora  ingenia  deterrere  videtur,  omnes 
numeros  absolvisse  putanda  sit.  Etiam  in  historia  philosophise,  qnum 
fartis  tam  eruendis  constitnendisque  quam  digerendis  et  ad  principia 
sua  revocandis  plures  jam  egregiam  operam  navarint,  sine  dubio  tamen 
multa  adhuc  facienda  resiant.  ,Meminisse  enim  oportet,  eam,  quam 
hucusque  habemus,  tam  logicam  quam  philosophise  historiam,  quamvis 
ex  ipsa  veritate  explicitam  suamque  veritatis  partem  continentem, 
tamen  temporis  quadam  injuria  laborare  et  quum  semper  perficiatur,  tamen 
minime  perfectam  esse.  Quae  injurin  quum  omnino  in  eo  cernatnr, 
quod  res  et  idea,  quae  proprie  unum  sunt,  nondum  perfecte  congruunt  vel 
quod  semper  aliquid  esse  videtur,  quod  nondum  cogitatfone  liquefactum 
apparcat:  turn  etiam  hie  usu  venire  consentkneum  est,  ut  inter  imper- 
fectam  logicam  et  imperfectam  historiam  intervallum  quoddam  rclinqua- 
tur,  quod  inter  perfectam  utramque  nullum  foret.  Est  haec  tantum- 
modo  alia  forma,  qua  ille  'scientise  ad  veritatem  progressus  tanquam 
infinitus  apparet:  qui  tamen,  ut  supra  demonstrare  conati  sumus,  ipse 
ad  veritatis  normam  necessario  cxigitur. 

Omnino  ubi  in  tempore  quasi  templum  ceperimus.  ut  ex  ejus 
condicionibus  au.«piccmur,  semper,  quum  res  manca  videatur,  ab  altera 
parte  —  in  quo  nihilo  minus  logics   raiionis   vim  agnoscas  —  Veritas 
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rei  instar  cxcxnplaris  practict  (Ideal),  at  id  quod  fieri  debet,  immiiie- 
bit.  Et  si  vel  maxime  expericntia  docet,  historiam  philosophias,  qnalis 
nunc  narratur,  logicae  non  respondere,  hinc  nihil  aliud  sequitur,  quam 
ut  praecipiatar,  ad  eum  finem  utique  elaborandum  esse.  Hinc  etiam 
facile  quis  induci  potuerit,  ut  facta  sysiemati  cuidam  assampto  ac- 
commodare,  historiamque,  quod  dicunt,  a  priori  constniere  snsci. 
piat;  qui  error  neque  major  neque  minor  est  eo,  qui  huic  plane 
est  contrarius,  corum  dico,  qui  omnia  fortuito  facta  esse,  cur- 
sumque  rcrum  omni  ratione  destitutum  opinantur,  quum  logicam  ant 
nuUam,  aut  quas  scilicet  modo  cmpiricis  observationibas  nitatur,  admit- 
tere  audeant.  Qui  autera-  nobiscum  ideam  rebus  vere  inesse  pntant, 
ideoque  quod  oportet  esse  nihW  Hliud  ease^  quam  quod  vere  est:  ii  vero  res 
ipsas  earumquc  scrutationem  quasi. cmanci pare  audent,  quum  persuasum 
habeant,  facta,  quo  plenius  et  fidelius  indagata  fuerint,  eo  perfectius  logicas 
rationi  rcsponsura  esse;  quae  rursus  neque  mortua  quaedam  placitorum 
definitionumve  supellex,  neque  singnlaris  qusddam  ficUo  est,  sed  vera 
et  viva  liberaque  baud  secus  ac  necessaria  explicatio  notionum  humani 
generis  quasi-  nota  impressarum  indeque  fide  quadam  publiea  gau- 
dentium. 

Occurrcndum  hie  videtur  etiam  eorum  falsaB  interpretationi,  qui 
quod  dicitur  universam  systematum  successionem  logicis  rationibus 
respondere,  hoc  nimis  arete  premunt,  quasi  omnium,  quaa  in  Hegelii 
de  logica  scientia  libris  cxplicatad^  Icguntur,  categoriarum  utique  singulse 
singulis  praBtcritorum  temporum  systematic  necessario  et  eodem  ordine 
exprimi  debeant.  Quod  nos  quidem  non  sic  intelligimus.  Nam  primum 
—  id  quod  jam  ante  significavimus  —  quae  Hegelius  in  logica  expo- 
nenda  forte  erravcrit,  ipsi  disciplinae  immerito  vitio  vertuntur.  Deinde 
ipse  logicus  ordo  ex  re  ipsa  enascitur  ille  quidem,  nee  cujusquam 
arbitrio  pendet;  sed  enim,  quam  dicimus  rem,  ipsa  non  abstracte  sim- 
plex et  lapidea  qusedam  est,  mcchanica  tantuni  necessitate  constituta, 
sed  quae  multam  —  sive  fortassc  verius  omnem  —  libertQ/em  contincat, 
atquc  etiam  casui  ac  fortunse  aliquid  intra  certos  fines  relinquat.  Nam 
quamvis  motus  ille  dialecticus  certa  quadam  k^ge  vel  certo  quodam  rh jthmo 
contineatur  ccrtaquc  quasi  stadia  percurrat,    in  singulis   tamen  diversis 
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modis  apparere  potest.  Ita  logica  disciplinn,  quum  per  se  eadem  maneat, 
vario  tamen  modo  concinnari  potest,  ciijus  rei  exemplum  luculentum 
prsebuit  Hegelius  ipse,  qui  diversis  sui  opcris  editionibus  sane  diversa 
tentavit.  Et  quicunque  nieXbodutn  non  tarn  doctrina  ncceptam  quam 
cogitatione  $uscept«m  et  vere  renascentem  liab^bit,  ei  sine  dubio  plures 
patebunt  via;,  quibns  eadem  lege  ad  eundeni  finem  perveniatfir.  Tenen- 
dum enim  est,  logicas  categorias  liquidas  et  pellucidas  esse  atque  in  singu- 
lis non  modo  singulas  quae  continuo  sequuntur,  sed  quodammodo  in  omni- 
bus omnes  contineri  atque  conspici,  ut  quamvis  definitae  tamen  infinitatem 
quandam  habeant,  eatenus  baud  ilissimiles  monadibus  illis  Leibnitzianis, 
quse  suo  quicque  gradu  rerum  universitatcm  imagine  rcddunt.  Quas 
igitur  via  ab  una  ad  alteram  ducit,  tum  multas  ambages  multaque 
quasi  devcrsoria  habere,  tum  eadem  rursus  satis  brevis  et  directa 
videri  potest. 

Sic,  ut  hoc  utar,  a  qualitate  ad  quantitatem  partim  simplex  est 
dialectica  transitio,  partim  admodum  flexuosa,  si  quis  omnes  ter- 
minos  qualitati  subjectos  persequi  velit.  Non  dubium  est,  quin  hac  tran- 
sitione  omnes  illi  termini  revcra  contineantur,  sed  potest  fieri,  ut  non 
continuo  singulatim  perspicui  prodeant.  Ita  priscorum  lonum  philoso- 
phiam,  quse  pnecipue  universam  rerum  qualitatem  sequebatur,  satis 
mature  excepit  Pythagoreorum  de  numeris  spcculatio,  quum  terminos, 
ut  ita  dicam,  medios  primo  magis  latentes  postea  demum  —  quodam- 
modo usque  ad  Atomistarum  doctrinam  —  suppleri  videamus.  Inde 
baud  dubie  factum  est,  ut  Aristoteles  in  ea,  quam  primo  Metaphjsi- 
corum  libro  dedit,  philosophise  historia  Pythagorcos  post  Leucippum  et 
Democritum  collocarit.  Omnino  non  semel  fit,  ut  quum  ex  uno  prin- 
cipio  aherum  jam  naturali  quadam  virtute  progenitum  appareat,  quas 
ex  priore  principio  propius  sequi  atque  in  alteruin  trans(hieere  viden- 
tur,  poi^tea  demum  continuentur.  In  quibus  etiam  tibi  ab  exacta 
temporum  ratione  recedendum  videtur.  N(.*que  tamen  ille  temporum 
ordo  non  logica  ratione  nititur,  quum  a  principiis  amplis  et  abstractis 
seque  invicem  provocantibus  ad  minutiorcm  eorum  exph'cationem  pro- 
cedi  satis  consentanenm  sit.  £t  sane,  ut  ad  idem  exemplum  redeam,  est 
quo  commendetur  tale  logices  initium,  si  quis  ab  ease  simplici  s.  qua- 
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Utaiivo  qa^tntiiaiem  aUstractAOi  coDtinuo  deducat  atqae  in  iuros  ocr- 
giiationum  cnnfiisione  denmm  illud  verum  £s«e,  unde  definitions:^  =^^3a 
qualilaiis  turn  quantiiatis  termini  prodeant.  reperire  sibi  T>dk;a:ar. 
Uteunque  fuerir.  in  lo^ca  <cientia  luiud  secus  aiqne  in  z:iic«»u 
rarise  vif  tarn  muhipli^iier  ?ibi  occarmni  ei  inter  se  inspti^auZi&r.  z 
nee  pinguis  ingenii  n?c  meehanieae  cujnsdam  formnbe  at.  coc^ia  ^ 
reiv  el  luciduni  rerum  ordinem  exhibere. 

Hiee  antem  digiio  sigTi inoas^e  magis  qaam  riie  expo«tiIae^  $a 
habnenm.  qni^i  e:  longior  C9«^  nolo  n  rem  tam  difficilem  ixn^uA  yc«* 
eerrim  nee  mea  neo  ipsa  for: .i9c^c  >^t:s.'»inmoda  plane  liqaid.i£n  n»i'irdrt 
me   prsse    didild':-. 

Ilcud  tsniuin  ^uv>Ja:n!::>Io  ^eileetum  arbitror.  q'zam  et  pcil«>e>pcije 
historia  ei  logiti-'e  diver^i>  n^>il^  desoribi  possiat,  inter  ntramqae  ZASi^ic 
inzinuim  ei«e  n^.ei^iiuiinem.  u:  >r^:  in  LisM-ria  ^jsicin^tiini  e^-cc-rx:;^ 
appareat.  L:c  in  i:zioa  ntcior.e.  q:uppe  qa:«  Tera  deoiiun  a2«s*jlEiLLi^if 
ratio  si:.  ia:erpr>eta:::£ieni  L;Lbeat.  Qa^vi  den:q;ze  ec  ii:  Lnsrll-gi 
potest.  Qu*  qa*>4ae  tempore  ^:g*i  pbIi>??i>pLia  —  ctijas  s-icip^- 
qa^  m^iulla  qajfiim  e»s  logica  rui>  —  ea.  si  reoi  LIftorioe  speciLi;*^ 
ex  ct;:i>::o  systeciatcm.  *\tsx  ha<:iL««()ae  exaticr?iiEi:.  seaon?  cHzicrfc 
Labe:.  cxzmuiuai'^rLe  corum  da-sm  q::<>Liaisa<i>ii:'  ejc^-rimu  Bei>:see  c:<c. 
Nam  <eoandu:3   hlscorieus   c<iui^ini:u  zrxnm.  qcaeco^^^ie  r»5   lezicons 

*ap^r::rfbvi*.  ::a  :::  res*  -^ujilia  r.u::»:  icpjr\*t.  cch'.'I-j  :iz:>::um  d-nzcr*;; 
effe*::a  vMeiUir.  Qar-isi  verizi  eA*ec  in  rc.i'.:?«:p>_:jp  hi?t:r:i  r»?j-:b:- 
lo-^iL'dai  prjei.'i:'i-?    i'iii:o«:a-Lisi  -rase  cxrl::a:i':aem.  *.:!i:':-^  rC^un  I-i-j:  "a 

qul^  "p^Li  r^liifk  nisi  pi?T..-Lvl;'Z'ii  ■;":L3&':jtLi  ii'nz.  Nr»:  ixrizzriz^z.  t^i: 
toe  An:  pLilv-s-phiini  in  pv':L-.I:i-' tr;  si/IvTr-  —  *:v*  pi:c:\L?.  :i:  Iia 
•ii-.'^ini.  soi-j^ar^  —  cv-.ir^ir.-.ur.  ?:.i::  ■=i::j.."n  zr.-zrr.:"!  ':'iizij.:n  ciztr 
tot  J  31    H  -e  g  t  L".  1  r.  A:n    n  \' :  .■:  r  ."u    "  iz :  u  3i    -ex    ill  L?    v:  j?     :•;  .-:*L  j  it;-  cl ':  'i.?v    ?iii 

cizii.?'    'i.Ei'.'i.^    ^ra:.    tz    a. -^1.1:0.    v-Hiirii    pirtii.'iili::!    •:»:•:" in- ir-e  •r»:Ci^\*- 

■.•:-j:!^^:>    3on    r.r:i-.«.>    ir.^ii,*    -rviii?    ii.ss*.     s;-!    jiz-i     i^i':^^    A*i    Ttam 
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.  spectasse  fincm,  qui  ex  illis  vcre  cvenerit,  divinuinque  Ilegelii  inge- 
niuni  in  go  pr£ecipiic  cerni.  quod  sumniani  quasi  ternporum  conseientiam 
purii^siine  omnium  et  plcnii^.simc  assccutus  sit;  deJnde  summam  hanc 
consciuntiani)  quamvis  ex  tomporum  rationibus  profectam,  tamcn, 
quatcnus  vcre  philosophiea  sit^  liberain  e  se  renasci,  ut  quum  vel  ma- 
xime  extornis  condicionibus  respondeat,  tanion  nnioe  sua  rationc  nita- 
tur^.  liac  propria  philosophia^  h'bertate  iicri  potest,  ut  etiam  ori^inis 
suit  quasi  immemor  tales  raliones  inire  possit,  qua;  ab  onuii  contextu 
historico  satis  alienai  videantur.  Undts  ilhi  oritur,  quam  pa^po  oerncre 
nobis  videmur,  logical  et  historical  nitionis  diserepantia,  quum  videatur 
sua  utraque  via  progredi  suamque  soqui  legem.  Ka  tamen,  quippo 
quodainmodo  cseca  sibiquc  minus  conscia,  etiam  Inanca  libertas  erit, 
quum  vera  philosophiaj  —  sicuti  etitim  hominis  —  libertas  in  eo 
consjistat,  ut  naturalcm  suam  oondieionem,  ex  qua  simplieiter  pendet, 
in  succum  et  sanguincm  vertat,  in  se  et  consumat  et  consummet,  in 
se  tollat  et  e  se  quasi  rogignat.  Tum  enim  vere  liberi  erimus,  quum 
agendi  cogitandique  leges  nobismet  ipsi  intima  ratione  et  persuasione 
aniini  constituerimus  —  non  absonas  illas  iiuidem  et  di.ssoluto  quodam 
arbitrio  quajsitas,  sed  easdem,  quibus  res  continentur  et  universa  liominum 
societas  vere  regitur,  quarum  principia  nobis  quasi  cum  lacte  materno 
in.^ti|lata  fue^-int. 

Quo  igitur  pliilosophia  in  se  liberior  ac  perfectior  erit,  quo  magis 
secum  ipsa  congruet  et  e  se  ipsa  explicabitur:  eo  apertius  historicum, 
qui  usque  ad  ipsam  pcrtiiuierit,  progressum  exprimcre  et  quasi  puriorem 
atque  in  altiorem  gradum  evcetum  reddere  videbitur.  Quai  quum  altera 
ex  parte  ex  liistoria  explicari  pm^sa  vi<leatur,  tum  multo  nmgis  ij)sa  veram 
bistoria:  explicationem  continebit;  quippe  quidquid  in  bistoria  multipli- 
citate  temporum  et  quasi  distent ione  obscurum  et  multifariam  etiam 
fortuitum  vidrtur,  ex  interna  ipsius  ratione  perspiruum  tantumque  e  se 
pendens  apparcbit. 

'    D(»  qiia»>tione  quadnm.    qiur  hinc  oriri  viilotur  ct   in   uiiivcTsum    dc   ratione, 

<|n:p   intor   sciciitiam   al)>()lutani     et    rrlativjim     fiijiiMiue    ti'inj  oris    rationeiii 

intcrci'dit,  iioiiiiidia  c\i»Ohui  in  coinmentatiuiu'ula  Gcrnianice  smptu.   (|iia>  in 

Epluincriilum  Ficl.tii.  Ulriiii  ct  Wirthii  voll.  XXXII  ft  XXXIII  insertn  Icgitiir. 
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Sed  ntiqiic  finis  tandem  imponcndus  est  huic  epistolas,  que  jam 
tuft,  V.  D..  tempera  nimis  longo  sci-monc  morata  est.  Quod  si  forte 
docnissG  videbor  plurima  quidem,  quse  eruditis  liominibns  dudum  notis- 
sima.  nonnnlla  ctiam  quae^  ut  Tullius  loquitur,  non  docentis  sed  optantis 
somnia  hubobuntur:  utrumquc  tu  Hyperborcae  scilicet  isti  simplicitati 
eondonabis.  Id  aiitcm  ccrtc  mecum  existiinabis,  nee  facile  ulhim  phi- 
losopliia;  locum  eruditorum  studiis  tarn  tritnm  esse,  ut  non  identidem 
sit  retractandns,  et  quo  quemquo  rationcs  ducerc  videantur,  eo  intrc- 
pide  in('umb(*re  oportere,  qua;  scculo  placcant  quseve  externa  tcmporum 
condicio  forrii  videatur  non  mngnoperc  curantem.  Nam  in  pliilosophia 
ne  facia  qiiidem  —  ut  ajunt  —  loqui  satis  est;  rationibus  rationes,  si 
qu(c  molcAtan  sunt,  frangendoi. 

Cetenim  ad  omnia  respicicntem  magna  me  spes  tenet,  verbis 
me  mngi.M  quam  re  a  te  disnentirc,  atque  cam  quidem  ob  causam  tecum 
rem  disquircre  placuit.  quod  hoc  saltcm  pcrsuasum  habcbam.  tecum 
milii  —  ut  cjusdem  Cfcei'onis  utar  verbis  —  terminorum  tantum,  non 
totiiis  po-vsestsionis  esse  contentionem. 

Vale,   mihique   fave! 
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